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A  STORY  OF  WARSAW. 


(From  the  Polish.) 


CHAPTER  X. 
love's  young  dream. 

IN  this  way  it  came  about  that  the 
new  lodger  was  installed. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  the  Chamber- 
Iain's  widow  was  the  only  one  really 
pleased  with  him.  To  make  him  com- 
fortable, she  ordered  certain  other  arti- 
cles to  be  added  to  his  room.  She 
even  placed  with  her  own  hand  a  sec- 
ond tumbler  on  his  table. 

Miss  Elizabeth  did  not  take  kindly 
at  all  to  the  lodger.  She  only  valued 
a  man  who  had  already  gained  a  cer- 
tain position  in  life,  a  judge,  or  at  least 
some  retired  official.  A  supernumera- 
ry serving  for  promotion,  the  poor 
wreck  of  better  fortunes,  toiling  for  his 
daily  bread  and  rendering  honest  ser- 
vice to  the  state,  was,  in  her  opinion, 
a  nobody.  The  former  she  thought 
already  a  made  man,  whom  one  might 
even  call  by  some  title ;  the  latter  was 
only  the  material  for  something  that 
had  as  yet  no  name. 

Terenia  was  more  rational.  She 
wondered  how  she  could  have  expected 
that  anybody  but  a  poor  supernumera- 
ry would  rent  a  room  in  the  garret  ? 
How  could  she  have  supposed  that  an 


individual  who  corresponded  with  her 
dreams  would  come  and  locate  himself 
among  those  whitewashed  walls? 
The  people  who  appeared  to  her  in 
her  dreams  looked  so  different! 
They  were,  somehow  or  other,  sur- 
rounded by  another  atmosphere  than 
the  chilly  air  of  poverty  and  toil. 

But  she  grew  gradually  accustomed 
to  the  lodger  as  to  a  neighbor  with 
whom  accident  had  made  her  acquaint- 
ed. She  soon  began  once  more  to 
give  way  to  these  dreams  of  a  world 
into  which  he  did  not  enter,  and  even 
indulged  them  in  his  presence. 

The  lodger's  thoughts  were  of  quite 
another  character.  The  very  first  night 
he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  sleep. 
A  bright  head  with  golden  tresses  flit- 
ted constantly  before  him.  It  peered 
into  his  eyes,  it  toyed  with  his  collar, 
smiled,  and  fled  — only  to  return  again. 
During  his  military  service  he  had  seen 
many  bright  and  dark  heads,  and  they 
had  at  times  even  disturbed  his  repose. 
But  never  had  any  of  them  been  so 
persistent ;  when  he  had  made  a  strong 
effort  of  the  will  they  had  always  gone 
away.  Now  he  was  even  incapable  ot 
making  such  an  effort.  Though  he 
saw  no  way  of  keeping  these  golden 
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tresses  forever  with  him,  yet  he  did 
not  wish  that  they  should  cease  to  be 
his  torment. 

Already,  in  the  course  of  the  first 
week,  he  saw  that  these  were  respecta- 
ble and  honest,  but  poor  people.  The 
old  lady's  rank  was  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  this.  It  was  a  period 
when  all  social  relations  had  been  re- 
versed. The  pillars  which  had  sup- 
ported the  ancient  structure  had  fallen. 
Many  families  renowned  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  had  been  ruined  and 
impoverished,  and  the  scum  now 
floated  on  the  surface. 

Bernard  had  more  than  once  seen 
former  dignitaries  of  state  and  veter- 
ans of  high  rank,  living  in  garrets, 
hardly  knowing  whence  to  get  bread. 
More  than  once  had  he  shared  his  last 
crust  with  some  of  them. 

It  did  not  surprise  him,  therefore, 
that  the  Chamberlain's  widow  should 
now  be  poor  also.  He  had  heard  that 
the  late  Chamberlain  used  to  enjoy 
himself  in  his  prosperous  days,  and 
had  dissipated  not  only  his  own  but 
his  wife's  fortune.  Terenia  was  an  or- 
phan, and  possessed  nothing  in  her 
own  right. 

While  all  these  things  reflected  no 
disgrace  on  the  reduced  family,  it  could 
not  but  incite  him  to  bolder  dreams 
about  this  golden-haired  head  which 
had  left  him  no  peace  since  his  first 
sleep  in  the  adjoining  room.  A  poor 
supernumerary  like  himself  was,  how- 
ever, unable  to  support  a  wife ; —  if  he 
were  rich  it  might  be  otherwise. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  to  wait  pa- 
tiendy  until  a  more  fortunate  star 
should  shine  on  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  would  be  content  to  serve, 
even  if  it  were,  as  in  the  picture  hung 
on  his  walls,  for  seven  years. 

The  conviction  that  these  people 
were  his  equals  in  poverty  and  circum- 
stances, put  him  from  the  start  on  a 
confidential  footing  with  them.  This 
was,  for  him,  a  great  advantage ;  al- 
ways certain  of  himself,  and  at  ease, 
as  one  ordinarily  is  among  equals,  he 
revealed  to  them  sufficiently  his  real 


nature.  He  had  no  need  to  act  a  part, 
but  was  always  as  God  had  made  and 
General  Kwasniewski  had  assisted  a 
litde  in  making  him. 

For  the  same  reason  the  Chamber- 
lain's widow  told  him  almost  daily,  and 
without  the  least  ceremony : 

"And  don't  forget,  sir,  when  you 
return  from  the  office,  to  bring  four 
nice  rolls  in  your  pocket." 

These  famous  rolls,  large  and  white, 
were  sold  only  in  one  small  shop  near 
Senator  street*  Bernard,  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  Terenia,  brought  them 
daily  home  in  his  pocket.  At  times 
Bernard  also  received  a  far  more  im- 
portant commission.  On  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  the  old  lady  used  to  say  to 
him: 

"  Mr.  Bernard,  Annie  is  a  careless 
girl.  She  has  again  forgotten  the 
meat  for  the  dumplings.  Take  your 
cap  and  bring  it.  But  look  out  that 
the  butcher  gives  you  good  weight ; 
when  these  people  see  such  as  you  they 
think  him  stupid." 

Accustomed  to  camp  life,  Bernard 
did  not  shrink  from  such  errands,  but 
executed  them  so  scrupulously  that  the 
Chamberlain's  widow  decided  to  give 
the  money  for  the  meat  no  more  to 
Annie. 

What  was  Terenia  thinking  of  this  ? 
Hard  to  say !  Somehow  she  did  not 
get  on  badly  with  the  new  lodger.  She 
often  learned  from  him  something  she 
had  not  known  before,  improved  her- 
self in  French  —  in  return  for  which 
she  occasionally  played  for  him  on  the 
harpsichord,  or  drew  him  in  carica- 
ture when  he  returned  with  the  meat 
for  the  Lithuanian  dumpling. 

But  after  that,  it  seemed  there  was 
nothing  more. 

At  first  Bernard  did  not  even  desire 
anything  more.  Was  he  not  at  liberty 
to  lose  himself  in  contemplation  of  that 
golden  head  with  the  black  eyes? 
Was  he  not  at  liberty  to  listen  to  that 
ravishing  voice  which  was  an  hundred 
thousand  times  sweeter  than  the  harp- 
sichord ?  And  what  more  could  he  de- 
sire for  the  present  ?    All  that  was  still 
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wanting  for  his  perfect  happiness  he 
deferred  to  that  moment  when  he 
should  be  able  boldly  to  enter  the  gar- 
ret, kneel  down  before  the  old  lady, 
and  propose  for  the  tiny  hand  which 
had  so  often  sketched  his  honest  face 
with  a  few  rapid  lines  on  paper. 

Little  did  the  poor  feUow  imagine 
that  these  dreams  were  just  then  men- 
aced by  a  great  danger ! 


CHAPTER   XI. 

SOME  PUZZLING  DISCOVERIES. 

Once,  when  Bernard  had  run  with 
great  zeal  on  an  errand  (probably  to  get 
meat  for  the  dumplings)  to  the  other 
end  of  Leszno,  he  caught  a  bad  cold, 
and  was  ordered  to  bed. 

The  almost  maternal  attention  which 
the  honest  old  lady  manifested,  delight- 
ed him.  She  brought  him  a  posset, 
sat  the  whole  evening  by  his  bedside, 
and  talked  with  him  about  Uncle 
Kwasniewski.  Terenia  also  was  very 
friendly.  She  requested  Miss  Eliza- 
beth several  times  to  ask  how  he  felt. 
When  it  grew  dark,  she  sat  down  to 
the  harpsichord  and  played  to  him  her 
saddest  airs,  which  reached  his  ears 
distinctly  through  the  cracks  in  the 
door.  She  even  hummed  some  plaint- 
ive song  in  a  subdued  voice  —  which 
had  never  happened  before. 

Bernard  thanked  God  for  sending 
him  this  illness,  for  in  this  illness  he 
was  so  happy,  so  blessed.  During 
the  night  he  had  some  dreams,  al- 
most feverish  ones,  but  such  sweet, 
such  divine  dreams,  that  he  would 
have  wished  nothing  better  than  that 
they  should  continue  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  For  he  dreamed  of  the  golden  - 
haired  head,  that  now  seemed  sad  and 
had  something  like  tears  in  its  black 
eyes. 

The  next  morning  it  was  decided 
that  he  could  not  possibly  go  to  the 
office.  Even  the  old  lady  insisted  that 
he  should  remain  in  bed. 

Until  nine  o'clock  all  went  on  as 
usual.  Before  breakfast  came  prayers 
and  a  devotional  hymn.      But  after 


breakfast  followed  things  that  greatly 
amazed  him;  things  which,  going  to 
the  office,  he  had  never  known.  Why 
had  all  this  been  kept  a  secret  from 
him? 

With  the  stroke  of  nine  precisely, 
came  somebody  in  creaking  boots  to 
the  garret.  Bernard  heard  his  saluta- 
tion through  the  door.  Afterwards 
this  somebody  carried  his  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, which  rustled  like  silk,  to  his 
nose.  His  greeting  with  Terenia  was 
very  familiar;  he  jested,  laughed, 
cleared  his  throat,  and  remarked  that 
he  was  there  every  day,  yet 

Bernard  listened  no  longer.  It  grew 
dark  before  his  eyes ;  his  feverish  im- 
agination conjured  up  the  most  dis- 
tressing pictures. 

In  the  adjoining  room  ensued  a  live- 
ly, pleasant  chat.  Then  followed  a 
terrible,  mysterious  silence. 

Only  now  and  then,  some  isolated, 
unintelligible  word  penetrated  by  the 
door.  Sometimes  it  was  uttered  by  the 
unknown  man,  then  it  appeared  to  is- 
sue from  Terenia's  lovely  lips. 

This  distressing  silence  endured  a 
whole  hour.  To  Bernard  it  appeared 
an  eternity.  The  feverish  mind  of  the 
invalid  created  during  this  hour  mul- 
titudes of  the  most  extravagant  pic- 
tures. 

•  This  was  to  him  the  first  convincing 
proof  how  much  he  loved  Terenia. 
Before  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of 
this  fact  himself.  The  next  hour  was, 
however,  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject. 

The  individual  with  the  silk  hand- 
kerchief and  the  creaking  boots  pres- 
ently took  leave  and  went  away ;  im- 
mediately after  him  came  another  to 
the  room,  who  scraped  his  feet  on  the 
floor  like  one  that  is  bowing.  He 
brought  with  him  a  peculiar  atmos- 
phere, made  up  of  a  thousand  scents, 
a  part  of  which  penetrated  even  to 
Bernard's  chamber.  The  second  indi- 
vidual talked  very  litde ;  he  merely 
opened  the  harpsichord  and  began  to 
play  on  it  with  Terenia. 

From  various  words  and  remarks, 
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Bernard  inferred  that  he  was  a  teacher 
of  music.  From  this  he  also  inferred 
the  other  to  have  been  a  teacher  of 
drawing.  He  now  even  remembered 
to  have  heard  the  pencil  moving  over 
paper. 

Bernard  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief, 
and  thanked  God  for  averting  the  great 
unhappiness  that  had  menaced  him.. 
He  likewise  mentally  implored  Terenia 
to  pardon  his  suspicions,  which  were 
only  a  proof  that  he  loved  her  more 
than  he  had  hitherto  been  aware. 

Tranquilly  and  happily  he  continu- 
ed to  listen  to  the  music  lesson.  After 
the  scented  musician  came  some  aged 
person,  who  talked  through  his  nose 
and  read  something  from  a  book,  and. 
whose  nasal  utterance  proclaimed  him 
to  be  a  professor.  It  was  something 
about  Poland,  art,  literature,  and  a  lec- 
ture on  correct  style  and  the  graces  of 
composition. 

Finally  the  professor  of  Polish  lan- 
guage and  literature  shut  the  book  and 
said  good-bye  —  until  the  morrow. 

Bernard  laid  his  head  again  on  the 
pillow,  and  began  to  think  it  all  over. 
His  brief  tranquillity  commenced  once 
more  to  leave  him.  Whether  it  was 
the  natural  effect  of  the  fever  which 
disturbed  his  mind,  or  deeper  reasons 
that  revived  again  his  uneasiness,  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  say.  At  any 
rate,  his  former  dark  doubts  had  not 
entirely  disappeared ;  there  arose  sus- 
picions for  which  he  could  find  no  ra- 
tional explanation.  This  difficulty 
troubled  him  inexpressibly. 

First,  no  one  had  ever  told  him  that 
teachers  came  here  daily;  yet  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  he  stood  now  on 
such  an  intimate  footing  with  the  fami- 
ly that  they  should  have  kept  no  se- 
crets from  him. 

Why  had  they  made  a  mystery  of  it  ? 
Why  had  he  been  excluded  from  the 
plans  of  the  family,  when  it  appeared 
to  him  that  he  should  already  have  a 
certain  share  in  them  ?  Was  he  not 
almost  a  member  of  the  household  ? 
These  very  plans,  out  of  which  they 
were  making  a  secret,  might  have  at- 


tached him  still  closer  to  them — might 
have  made  him  all  the  happier. 

Besides,  in  view  of  their  visible,  al- 
most ostentatiously  proclaimed,  pover- 
ty, these  lessons  must  involve  a  very 
considerable  expense.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  this  contrast  between  their 
poverty  and  the  expense  ?  There  must 
evidently  be  something  concealed  un- 
der it. 

It  grew  once  more  dark  before  Ber- 
nard's eyes,  for  his  former  suspicions 
completely  re-possessed  his  mind.  It 
struck  him  that  there  must  be  a  secret 
hidden  behind  these  things,  and  a  se- 
cret unfavorable  to  his  hopes.  People 
who  withdraw  from  the  great  world  in 
consequence  of  impoverishment,  are 
generally  not  very  choice  in  the  means 
to  which  they  resort  to  secure  their  fu- 
ture. Knowing  the  foibles  and  the 
tastes  of  that  world,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  pander  to  it,  if  some  advan- 
tage could  thus  be  gained. 

Might  it  not  be  that  the  mined  Cham- 
berlain's widow  had  hunted  up  this 
beautiful  girl  and  taken  her  under  her 
protection,  to  bring  her  up  for  some 
aristocratic  Sybarite  ?  Even  assuming 
that  the  old  lady's  intentions  were  pro- 
per, was  it  not  evident  that  in  educat- 
ing her  grandchild  she  secredy  intend- 
ed her  for  some  rich  husband  ?  That 
the  poor  lodger  could  have  no  place  in 
these  schemes  was  a  settled  conclusion, 
as  nothing  had  been  mentioned  to  him 
about  this  education.  Perhaps  mat- 
ters stood  even  worse ;  but  poor  Ber- 
nard shrank  from  pursuing  this  train 
of  thought  further. 

He  merely  smiled  bitterly.  He  smil- 
ed at  himself  for  having  been  capable 
of  cherishing  such  visionary  projects 
during  a  few  weeks,  without  the  least 
ground  for  them.  During  this  period, 
the  thoughts  of  the  old  lady  and  those 
of  her  grandchild  had  probably  never 
been  directed  his  way.  He  had  merely 
fetched  fresh  rolls  in  his  pocket 
because  there  was  no  other  ser- 
vant, and  he  bargained,  instead  of 
the  cook,  for  the  meat  with  the 
butcher.     Was  it     not  madness    on 
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his  part  to  take  such  a  fancy  into  his 
head?  Had  Terenia  hitherto  shown 
him  any  attention,  except  such  as  is 
shown  to  a  daily  acquaintance  with 
whom  accident  brings  folks  together  ? 


CHAPTER  XII. 

STILL   IN  THE  DARK. 

These  questions,  which  Bernard  put 
to  himself  in  his  lonely  chamber, 
might  have  only  been  the  result  of  the 
fever  which  afflicted  him,  or  they  might 
have  been  produced  by  the  passionate 
love  which  he  felt  for  Terenia ;  still,  it 
was  a  fact  that  they  arose  in  his  mind. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  drive  them 
away,  or  to  try  to  forget  them. 

In  a  few  days  the  fever  left  him,  and 
his  pulse  resumed  its  regular  beat;  but 
these  unanswered  questions  continued 
to  weigh  like  mountains  on  his  mind. 
He  grew  sad  and  pale,  li^e  a  man  who 
suffers  from  some  hidden,  deadly  dis- 
ease. 

At  last  he  was  permitted  to  leave  his 
room.  With  a  palpitating  heart,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb,  he  went  to  his 
neighbor's  apartments. 

Nothing  had  changed  there.  The 
old  lady  was  reading  through  her 
glasses  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints."  Miss 
Elizabeth  sat  spinning  near  the  stove. 
Terenia  was  turning  over  some  draw- 
ings in  a  portfolio.  Having  warmly 
welcomed  him,  and  with  a  certain 
emotion,  like  a  friend  long  absent,  the 
Chamberlain's  widow  even  took  off  her 
spectacles  and  closed  her  book,  which 
she  had  never  done  before.  She  set- 
tled her  head  -  dress  and  commenced 
the  conversation. 

"  And  so  you  have  been  laid  up  a 
whole  week  ?  What  is  to  be  done  but 
to  thank  God  that  it  is  no  worse  !  Your 
cloak  is  too  thin,  and  the  cold  is  se- 
vere. There  may  be  an  old  wadded 
silk  mantle  of  mine  under  the  roof-sill. 
We  will  call  in  a  Jew  peddler  and  sell 
it  for  enough  to  buy  some  heavy  stuff 
to  line  your  cloak." 

The  interest  which  the  old  lady  evi- 
dently took  in  him  now  made  a  painful 


impression  on  Bernard.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  only  feeling  he  excited  there  was 
pity.  Pity  is  the  saddest  gift  that  can 
be  bestowed  on  one  who  respects  him- 
self. He  returned  no  reply,  but  stole 
an  inquiring  glance  at  Terenia. 

At  this  instant,  his  eyes  encountered 
Terenia's.  She  looked  at  him  differ- 
ently to-day.  There  was  more  sympa- 
thy than  he  had  ever  noticed  there  be- 
fore. It  seemed  to  him  as  if  in  that 
one  look  she  wished  to  repay  herself 
for  not  having  seen,  during  several 
days,  a  face  that  had  now  become  fa- 
miliar. 

Bernard  felt  that  look  on  his  face. 
Never  before  had  she  gazed  at  him  in 
this  way.  Not  alone  on  the  face,  but 
in  his  very  heart  he  felt  the  look.  It 
beat  uneasily  under  its  influence. 

"  This  long  solitude  has,  no  doubt, 
been  very  tedious  for  you,"  she  re- 
marked, never  averting  her  eyes. 

"It  would  have  been  a  thousand 
times  more  tedious,"  he  replied,  bright- 
ening up,  "  if  I  had  not  heard  behind 
the  thin  wall  of  my  prison  the  voices 
of  people  so  dear  to  me,  and  whom  I 
can  only  with  great  difficulty  dismiss 
from  my  thoughts." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  that 
you  should  attach  yourself  to  people 
instead  of  places,  as  egotists  are  wont 
to  do." 

Terenia  cast  down  her  black  eyes ; 
after  a  moment  she  raised  them  again, 
and  then  dropped  them  once  more, 
slightly  coloring. 

'•  Perhaps  what  you  heard  did  you 
harm,"  she  remarked,  half  aloud,  busy- 
ing herself  with  the  portfolio. 

"  I  heard  nothing  but  music,"  ans- 
wered Bernard,  "and  that  is  for  me 
always  a  joy.  I  was  raised  amidst  the 
clash  of  arms,  hearing  only  the  din  of 
battle.  After  father's  death,  I  heard 
only  the  weeping  of  my  mother ;  after 
her  death,  the  whole  world  struck  me 
like  some  strange  discord;  hence  all 
harmony  is  to  me  dear  and  sweet." 

Terenia's  face  blushed  still  more. 
The  old  lady  examined  Bernard  with 
fixed  attention. 
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"  Harmony,'*  she  observed,  after  a 
pause,  "  is  a  grand  word.  Man  should 
so  live  on  this  earth  that,  if  not  with 
the  world,  he  may  be  in  harmony  with 
himself.  This  is  the  whole  philosophy 
of  human  life." 

The  eyes  of  Bernard  flashed  with  a 
bright  light.  Such  brave  words,  utter- 
ed with  such  composure,  could  not  em- 
anate from  a  woman  who  acted  differ- 
ently from  what  she  said.  Terenia's 
face  also  harmonized  with  this  senti- 
ment, and  her  black  eyes  assumed  such 
an  ideal  expression  that  he  was  sure 
there  could  be  no  deceit  behind  them. 

His  heart  grew  less  heavy.  At  this 
instant  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  feverish 
fancies.  In  his  heart  he  accused  him- 
self of  having  committed  a  crime  in 
supposing  that  these  people  could  har- 
bor any  unworthy  thoughts.  This  idea 
touched  him  so  deeply  that  he  wept. 
He  seized  the  old  lady's  hand,  and 
then  the  tiny  one  of  Terenia,  covering 
them  alternately  with  passionate  kisses. 

The  Chamberlain's  widow  was  visi- 
bly affected.  She  kissed  his  brow,  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  it 

Terenia  shrunk  within  herself  like  a 
rosebud,  quickly  drew  back  her  hand, 
and  cast  a  frightened  look  at  her  grand- 
mother. The  old  lady  smiled  on  her 
with  a  certain  gratification  which  the 
maiden  could  not  interpret. 

"  Adversity,  Master  Bernard,"  after 
a  while  said  the  Chamberlain's  widow, 
"is  the  great  school  of  life.  Some 
good  and  honest  men  come  out  of  it ; 
but  it  may  also  break  down  and  destroy 
the  feeble.  You  have  been  made  all 
the  better  by  it." 

Terenia  experienced  at  this  moment 
a  singular  fluttering.  She  tried  to  find 
a  certain  drawing,  and  could  not  suc- 
ceed, though  it  was  ten  times  in  her 
hand. 

Bernard  was  happy  all  day  long. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AN    EXPLANATION. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  human 
heart  always  to  tend  to  disquiet.    Its 


state  is  unrest,  whether  at  the  summit 
of  felicity  or  in  the  depths  of  despair. 
Rest  is,  with  it,  synonymous  with  death. 
The  lot  of  man  is  to  hope  and  to  fear. 
This  Bernard  now  experienced.  He 
was  happy  the  entire  day,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  him  that  no  cloud  marred  his 
happiness;  that  it  would  always  re- 
main so  bright,  as  the  sky  shines  out 
after  a  long  spell  of  bad  weather. 

Yet  new  and  distressing  thoughts 
came  to  him  that  night.  As  mists 
which  the  sunshine  has  dispersed  will 
gather  again  in  another  quarter  of  the 
sky,  so  to  him  returned  again  some  of 
his  former  suspicions. 

He  could  apparently  not  understand 
how  people  in  such  reduced  circum- 
stances were  able  to  spend  so  much 
money  on  a  superior  education,  and 
why  they  should  keep  it  a  secret  from 
him.  The  suspicion  that  there  must 
be  some  sinisjer  design,  he  had  aban- 
doned ;  but  he  could  not  reconcile  their 
conduct  with  his  common  sense. 

This  alone  survived  of  his  former 
misgivings.  But  it  was  a  question  to 
which  he  could  find  no  satisfactory 
answer.  Vainly  did  he  puzzle  his 
brains  ;  he  could  think  of  nothing. 

On  the  following  day,  after  a  sleep- 
less night,  he  went,  pale  and  worn  out, 
to  the  Chamberlain's  widow.  The  lady 
took  a  long  look  at  him,  and  then  turn- 
ed a  searching  glance  at  Terenia. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  ensued,  Bernard  noticed 
some  strange  understanding  between 
the  old  lady  and  her  grandchild.  He 
could  not  comprehend  what  it  meant. 
Several  times  his  eyes  met  those  of  Te- 
renia, but  they  tied  so  quickly  some- 
where deep  under  their  silken  lashes, 
that  even  with  the  best  exertion  he 
could  read  nothing  in  them. 

After  a  while  Terenia  rose  and  took, 
with  a  certain  reluctance,  a  new  port- 
folio containing  drawings,  from  the  bu- 
reau. She  opened  it  and  slowly  drew 
out  a  large  cartoon,  which  she  laid  in 
silence  on  the  table. 

Bernard  saw  that  it  was  one  of  those 
allegories  which  were  then  gready  ad- 
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mired.  In  one  part  of  it  was  a  large 
crowd.  This  was  made  up  of  people 
of  various  ages  and  conditions  in  life. 
There  were  children,  young  maidens, 
aged  men,  boys,  grown  men  and  ma- 
ture matrons,  all  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions suitable  to  their  years.  Above 
them,  in  the  transparent  air,  was  the 
dance  of  the  Hours.  They  whirled 
around  in  regular  order  at  a  furious 
pace,  and  taught  the  moral  that  time 
flies  quickly.  It  was,  most  likely,  a 
copy  from  some  of  the  better  masters ; 
but  executed  with  unusual  care,  talent, 
and  pains.  The  Hours,  especially, 
were  so  airy  and  transparent  that  they 
seemed  ready  to  dissolve. 

Bernard  gazed  in  rapture  on  this  pic- 
ture. Terenia  stood  near  him  with  an 
expression  of  regret  on  her  face. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  picture  ? " 
asked  the  old  lady.  "  It  is  all  Tere- 
nia's  doing." 

Bernard  was  so  struck  by  the  picture 
that  he  could  find  no  words.  Only 
from  his  face  and  eyes  was  it  to  be  per- 
ceived what  a  profound  impression 
this  exquisite  composition  had  made 
upon  him. 

"  It  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  money,*' 
continued  the  old  lady.  "  The  teacher 
under  whose  instructions  she  made  the 
picture  charged  fifty  florins  a  lesson. 
But  what  can  one  do ;  even  that  may 
happen  in  a  lifetime !  " 

Bernard  was  inordinately  pleased 
that  an  opportunity  should  present  it- 
self to  talk  about  the  matters  which 
had  so  terribly  distressed  him  during 
the  night.  Only  he  knew  not  how  to 
begin.  Coloring,  he  said,  in  a  tremb- 
ling voice : 

"  This  is  a  very  fine  and  pleasant 
pastime — but  only  for  rich  people." 

"  Hence,"  quickly  added  the  old 
lady,  "  the  rich  have  made  it  their  pas- 
time ;  but  to  the  poor  it  may  be  bread." 

Bernard  looked  wonderingly  at  the 
old  lady.  The  clouded  horizon  began 
to  clear. 

"You  see,  sir,"  continued  the  old 
lady,  "  the  poor  must  turn  everything 
to  account.    If  somebody  has  a  thous- 


and florins  in  his  pocket,  and  buys 
nothing  with  them,  he  acts  foolishly. 
But  if  he  buys  knowledge  with  the 
money,  cultivates  an  inborn  talent, 
then  these  thousand  florins  may  be- 
come an  inexhaustible  fund." 

Bernard's  face  brightened  still  more. 
With  a  glance,  he  implored  Terenia 
to  forgive  him. 

"  While  sick,  sir,  you  have  no  doubt 
heard  that  different  professors  came 
to  instruct  Terenia.  So  you  perceive 
that  I  need  not  regret  these  few 
florins,  for  Terenia  not  only  improves 
herself,  but  in  the  event  of  my  death 
she  will  have  no  trouble  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. People  often  encounter  various 
fortunes.  1  also  was  once  rich,  lived 
in  palaces  ;  but  I  am  now  in  a  garret. 
Palaces,  it  is  true,  do  not  confer  happi- 
ness ;  but  even  in  a  garret  happiness 
will  not  come  of  itself — it  must  be 
earned." 

Bernard  looked  to  the  ground  with 
constantly  growing  satisfaction.  He 
was  now  ashamed  of  his  former  suspi- 
cions. He  saw  how  unjustly  he  had 
prejudged  people,  the  most  estimable 
in  the  world,  and  charged  them  with 
sinister  views. 

"  Thus  you  see,  sir,"  resumed  the  old 
lady,  "the  investments  in  Terenia's 
portfolio  begin  already  to  yield  some 
returns.  From  time  to,  time  a  picture 
is  sold,  and  then  there  is  not  only 
something  with  which  to  pay  the  pro- 
fessor of  drawing,  but  even  enough 
left  over  to  pay  the  professor  of  histo- 

ry." 

"Then,"  exclaimed  Bernard,  with 
moist  eyes,  "  this  picture  is  to  be  sold  ?" 

"Yes,  it  is,"  replied  the  old  lady, 
curtly  ;  "  and  you  shall  go  and  sell  it." 

Bernard  looked  at  Terenia,  who  was 
just  then  looking  at  him.  There  was 
an  expression  in  her  black  eyes  which 
he  had  never  seen.  It  was  a  sad,  yet 
a  happy,  blessed  expression. 

"And  I  am  really  to  sell  this  pic- 
ture ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  pained  tone. 

"  You  will  demand  one  hundred  flo- 
rins for  it,"  said  the  old  lady,  briefly 
but  firmly. 
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"  Are  you  determined  on  it  ?  "  asked 
Bernard,  with  a  beseeching  glance  at 
the  picture. 

"Poor  people,"  interposed  the  old 
lady,  "have  no  right  to  become  at- 
tached to  their  pastimes  as  if  these 
were  the  end  of  their  life.  Work  is 
their  bread ;  hence  work  has  to  be  ex- 
changed for  bread."  • 

Terenia  appeared  to  consider  her 
grandmother's  answer  fp  be  also  her 
own.  Her  eyes  flashed  up  with  a 
strange  light.  She  gave  one  more  look 
at  her  work,  as  if  to  take  leave  of  it. 

Bernard  reflected.  In  truth,  the  last 
vestiges  of  his  suspicions  had  now  dis- 
appeared ;  but  it  cost  him  at  the  mo- 
ment a  great  deal.    He  was  to  be  the 


sacrilegious  wretch  who  should  take 
the  toil  of  so  many  hours  by  those  tiny 
hands— take  that  precious  picture  to 
some  Jew,  and  say  "  give  me  one  hun- 
dred florins  for  it." 

'•  If  you  do  n't  like  to  do  it,"  re- 
marked the  old  lady,  with  a  frown,  "  I 
will  call  up  a  Jew,  as  usual." 

"  No,"  quickly  exclaimed  Bernard ; 
"  I  shall  go  myself  and  sell  it." 

The  Chamberlain's  widow  carefully 
folded  up  the  picture  in  some  tissue  pa- 
per, and  handed  it  to  him.  With  a 
deprecatory  look  at  Terenia,  as  if  to 
ask  her  to  forgive  him  the  sin,  Bernard 
took  the  picture  and  went  to  his  own 
room. 

W.  P.  Morras. 


MY   LADY. 

HERE  she  comes  —  my  lady  —  so  fair  and  so  fine 
From  the  gold  of  her  hair  to  the  glitter  and  shine 
Of  her  Pompadour  silk  with  its  ruffles  of  lace  — 
A  wonderful  vision  of  fashion  and  grace. 

Here  she  comes  —  my  lady  —  drawing  on  the  pink  gloves 
Which  I  know,  even  here,  have  the  scent  that  she  loves ; 
And  soft,  as  she  moves  her  fingers  of  snow, 
I  catch  in  the  movement  the  sparkle  and  glow 

Of  the  ring  that  I  gave  her  —  the  diamond  solitaire 
That  marks  her  "  my  lady,"  in  Vanity  Fair; 
My  lady — my  jewel  —  to  have  and  to  hold 
As  her  diamond  is  held  —  in  a  setting  of  gold. 

My  lady  —  my  jewel  —  would  she  sparkle  and  glow 
If  into  the  light  I  should  suddenly  go, 
And  stand  where  her  beautiful  eyes  would  discover 
In  the  flash  of  a  moment,  the  eyes  of  her  lover  ? 

Would  she  turn  to  my  glance  as  the  diamond  turns 
To  the  light  all  its  rays,  till  it  blushes  and  burns  ? 
Should  I,  standing  thus,  in  that  moment  —  her  lover, 
Be  the  light,  all  the  light  of  her  soul  to  discover  ? 

Ah,  my  lady  —  my  jewel  —  so  fair  and  so  fine, 
Of  your  soul  I  have  had  little  token  or  sign ; 
When  I  put  on  your  finger  that  diamond  solitaire, 
I  knew  I  was  buying  in   Vanity  Fair  ! 


Nora  J 'en  v. 
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I. 

THERE  was  something  mysteri- 
ous about  a  certain  house  in 
Grubb  street,  which  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  all  eyes,  and  exercised  a  spell 
over  all  beholders.  The  most  hurried 
passer-by  bestowed  a  glance  upon  it, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  for  any- 
one to  pass  it  and  remain  uninflu- 
enced by  its  strange  charm,  which  was 
akin  to  that  fascination  which  exists  in 
the  minds  of  the  superstitious  for  a 
house  said  to  be  haunted.  Young  and 
old,  grave  and  gay,  were  ruled  by  the 
magic  of  its  spell. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  varied 
expressions  that  were  displayed  by  the 
many  faces  turned  toward  this  house 
of  mystery.  They  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  effects  of  supernatural  in- 
fluences (if  such  there  were)  were  vast- 
ly different  in  various  subjects.  On 
some  faces  there  was  an  expression  of 
bewildered  curiosity ;  on  some  grins  ; 
on  some  sneers;  and  on  some  very 
striking  expressions  of  nothing  at  all 
—  blank  faces,  from  which  all  portray- 
al of  idea  seemed  wiped  out  —  mani- 
festations that  seemed  to  indicate  that 
nature  despaired  of  expressing  herself. 

One  man  smiled  as  if  he  thought  it 
Ma  very  good  un  indeed,  ha,  ha!" 
Another  man  sneered  as  if  in  denunci- 
ation of  something  abominable.  An- 
other knowingly  murmured  "quack- 
ery;" and  another  seemed  to  have 
found  some  suggestion  of  a  subject 
which  would  furnish  him  with  matter 
for  deep  study  for  a  week. 

Children  gazed  at  the  sight  in  won- 
der ;  so  did  the  vegetable  women;  and 
the  old-iron-and-rag-man,  who  made 
occasional  incursions  into  Grubb  street, 
reined  up  his  plug  before  the  marvel- 
lous house,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
witchery  of  its  influence. 

Probably,  if  anyone  had  selected  a 
point  of  view  in  Grubb  street  favora- 


ble to  the  observation  of  the  prosaic 
straight  -  up  -  and  -  down  architecture 
which  was  a  general  characteristic  of 
that  unfashionable  but  highly  respecta- 
ble street,  they  could  not  have  discov- 
ered in  this  much  observed  house  any 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  dull- 
ness and  quiet  respectability  which  ap- 
plied to  nearly  every  building  in  that 
vicinity.  It  was  a  large  three-story  red 
brick  house,  plain  and  unpretentious 
in  every  feature,  standing  some  dis- 
tance back  from  the  street,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  wide  gravel  walk,  with 
a  row  of  bushy  lilacs  on  each  side,  by 
which  the  lower  portion  of  the  house 
was  partially  concealed.  There  was 
in  the  appearance  of  the  house,  or  any 
of  its  surroundings,  nothing  which 
would  excite  curiosity,  unless  some 
more  remarkable  detail  was  screened 
by  the  lilacs. 

Perhaps  it  was  with  the  desire  to  in- 
vestigate this  place,  that  a  party  of 
school-children  hung  upon  the  garden 
gate  and  stared  intently  up  the  gravel 
walk  upon  a  certain  afternoon.  While 
they  were  deep  in  their  reflections,  a 
very  angular  female,  in  an  exceeding- 
ly slimpsy  dress,  made  her  appearance 
upon  the  scene,  having  approached  so 
noiselessly  as  to  have  come  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  scientific 
investigators  before  they  were  aware  of 
it.  A  fortuitous  glance  served  to  en- 
chain her  attention  to  the  house  of 
mystery,  which  seemed  to  exert  upon 
her  an  influence  of  a  more  alarming 
character  than  was  manifested  by  the 
majority  of  the  fascinated  beholders ; 
but  apparently  being  aware  of  great 
danger  in  the  enthrallment,  she  broke 
the  charm  by  a  masterly  effort,  and 
bounded  from  the  sidewalk,  in  impuls- 
ive obedience  to  the  prime  law  of  na- 
ture which  recognizes  the  importance 
of  self-preservation.  Having  reached 
the  middle  of  the  street,  a  second  no- 
bler impulse  stopped  her  for  a  mo- 
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ment  She  paused  to  rescue  the  im- 
perilled innocents,  and  addressed  them 
appealingly,  thus : 

"  Run  home  !  Run  home,  or  vou  *ll 
die,  every  one  of  you !  It 's  the  chol- 
era, or  something !  Why  do  n*t  you 
run,  you  miserable,  nasty  little  brats 
you ! " 

When  she  had  thus  discharged  the 
beautiful  services  of  charity,  she  resum- 
ed her  flight,  and  disappeared  around 
the  corner. 

The  agitated  female  had  not  been 
gone  for  half  an  hour,  nor  the  spell- 
bound children  for  half  a  minute,  when 
two.  young  men  might  have  been  ob- 
served at  a  distance,  leisurely  saunter- 
ing down  Grubb  street,  and  apparently 
examining  every  house  on  their  way, 
as  they  passed  it  An  observer  would 
have  been  struck  by  the  contrast  pre- 
sented in  these  two  individuals,  one  of 
whom  was  a  rosy  -  faced,  nervous 
young  man,  wearing  a  rather  flashy 
suit  of  very  light  velveteen,  a  profusion 
of  rings  and  watch-chain  ornaments, 
and  a  pair  of  blinding  eye-glasses. 
From  the  manner  of  his  walk,  one 
would  draw  the  inference  that  his  pat- 
ent leather  boots  were  rather  a  tight  fit ; 
but  this  was  probably  an  illusion,  for 
he  twirled  his  little  rattan  cane  with 
an  air  of  the  most  complete  self-satis- 
faction. 

The  other  young  man  was  a  thin 
and  cadaverous  person,  who  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  absent-minded,  inas- 
much as  his  companion,  though  very 
animated  and  vivacious  in  conversa- 
tion, could  only  draw  reluctant  mono- 
syllabic replies  from  him.  He  was 
careless  in  his  dress,  and  had  the  air 
of  a  student  who  had  acquired,  from 
long  devotion  to  study,  a  manner  of 
silence  and  introspection.  But,  though 
his  lips  were  mute,  his  eyes  were  elo- 
quent, and  seemed  by  their  brilliant 
glowing  to  indicate  the  great  thoughts 
of  his  ever  active  mind,  which  his  lips 
could  not  utter. 

One  thing  in  common  these  two 
young  men  possessed,  and  that  was  a 
peculiar  air  of  distinction,  which  at- 


taches to  that  class  of  persons  whom 
they  themselves  were  accustomed  to 
term  "  professionals.'*  They  were,  in 
fact,  members  of  the  "Galaxy  Dra- 
matic Company,"  which  nightly  enter- 
tained immense  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ences at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  upon  which 
occasions  they  added  their  individual 
talents  to  those  of  that  same  artistic 
combination  for  the  consideration  of 
ten  dollars  a  week,  and  their  desire 
"  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  drama.* * 

These  gentlemen,  apparently  so  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  architecture 
of  Grubb  street,  slowly  approached  the 
house  of  mystery,  and  yielded  to  the 
power  of  its  fascination.  They  seemed 
to  be  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  gazed  up 
the  gravel  walk  with  eyes  of  wonder. 

It  was  the  man  of  studious  mien  who 
broke  the  silence,  strange  to  say,  with 
the  exclamation, "  Thunder  and  guns  !'* 
To  which  the  man  in  velveteens  re- 
sponded, "  I  should  say  so,  by  gol !  *' 

11  We  are  in  the  wrong  '  pew,  St. 
Aborts,"  continued  the  first  speaker ; 
"  it  ain't  the  place." 

"  Yes  it  is,  De  Mormalonde." 

"  But  what  number  is  it  ?  " 

"  The  number  is  all  right.  I  have  n't 
been  moping  all  the  way  here,  if  you 
have.  What  an  owl  you  do  make  of 
yourself!'* 

"  This  is  decidedly  mixed,  St.  Abo- 
ris,  I  must  say.    Consult  your  slip." 

"  I  tell  you,  old  boy,  it  is  all  right," 
persisted  St.  Aboris,  taking  his  wallet 
from  his  pistol-pocket  and  producing 
the  "  slip,*'  which  was  merely  an  ad- 
vertisement clipped  from  that  column 
of  the  "  Herald "  which  is  headed 
"Board  and  Lodgings."  "There! 
what  did  I  tell  you  ?  •  Grubb  street  *: 
well,  this  is  it.  «  No.  175 ':  that  is  No. 
174  across  the  road,  and  this  must  be 
175.  But  what  a  spectacle  !  Oh,  Mo- 
ses!" 

"  Shall  we  go  in  ?  "  meekly  inquired 
De  Mormalonde.  "  Perhaps  it 's  the 
small-pox." 

"  Oh,  yer  grandmother ! "  exclaimed 
St.  Aboris,  contemptuously ;  and  he 
boldly  entered  the  yard,  and,  followed 
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by  Dc  Mormalonde,  whom  he  inspir- 
ited by  his  courageous  manner,  walked 
carelessly  up  the  gravel  walk,  from 
which  place  was  conspicuously  visible 
that  remarkable  feature  of  the  other- 
wise unnoticeable  house,  which  in  any 
other  line  of  sight  was  concealed  by 
the  lilacs. 

It  was  a  ghastly  grinning  skull  and 
bones,  gleaming  from  an  immense  yel- 
low placard.  St.  Aboris  and  De  Mor- 
malonde, after  the  former  had  rung 
the  bell,  had  only  time  to  observe  the 
general  air  of  neatness  and  good  order 
which  characterized  the  house  and  all 
that  pertained  to  it  (with  the  exception 
of  the  yellow  placard,  which  seemed  a 
blotch  upon  its  face),  and  to  notice 
that  the  httle  door-plate  read  "  Fluke, " 
in  German  text,  when  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  very  pretty  young  lady, 
with  her  hair  in  curl-papers. 

St.  Aboris,  who  naturally  felt  that 
the  duty  of  spokesman  devolved  upon 
him,  essayed  to  speak  with  his  usual 
careless  elegance;  but  whether  the 
combined  efforts  of  withstanding  the 
peculiar  influence  of  the  skull  and 
bones,  and  inspiriting  his  less  cour- 
ageous friend,  or  the  very  different  in- 
fluence which  had  its  source  in  the 
presence  of  the  fair  one  in  curl-papers, 
caused  him  to  be  confused,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell ;  but  he  certainly  suffered 
from  great  bashfulness  at  that  mo- 
ment —  an  infirmity  foreign  to  his,  na- 
ture. 

•*  Good  afternoon,  madam.  I  —  I  — 
Fluke  is  the  name,  I  believe.  Ahem, 
I—  " 

"  Yes,  sir :  Fluke  is  my  name." 

"I  referred  to  the  '  Herald  '—  that 
is,  to  the  advertisement,  ma'am." 

"We  Come  in  quest  of  a  boarding- 
place,  having  seen  a  notice  in  the 
•  Herald,'  "  said  De  Mormalonde,  com- 
ing to  the  rescue. 

"  Certainly  ;  have  the  goodness,  if 
you  please,  to  walk  in,  gentlemen  — 
this  way,  please.  Your  hats,  gentle- 
men. Be  seated ;  and  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  I  will  call  my  ma." 

Left  to  themselves,  the  young  gen- 


tlemen were  employing  the  interval  of 
* waiting  by  tracing  the  intricate  pattern 
of  the  wall-paper,  and  thinking  what 
an  unconscionably  homely  figure  it 
was,  when  a  brisk  rustling  in  the  hall 
suggested  the  idea  of  starched  calico 
and  the  approach  of  some  person.  Im- 
mediately, as  their  attention  was  at- 
tracted towards  the  doorway,  it  was 
nearly  filled  up  by  the  portly  presence 
of  an  elderly  lady,  whom  they  correct- 
ly decided  was  the  mother  of  the  young 
lady  in  curl-papers.  She  was  a  chubby 
matron,  with  a  full  face,  and  a  little 
round  nose,  which  afforded  only  a  pre- 
carious lodgement  for  a  pair  of  steel- 
bow  spectacles,  which  were  prevented 
from  falling  off  by  a  string  passed  be- 
hind her  head.  Her  hair  was  arrang- 
ed in  two  very  becoming  little  tufts 
upon  her  temples,  and  a  round  little 
coil  behind.  She  might  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  a  comely  person  of  general 
rotundity. 

She  greeted  the  young  men  with  a 
dignified  salute,  and  took  her  seat, 
saying  she  "presumed  they  came  to 
apply  for  lodgings,  and  Mrs.  Fluke 
was  her  name." 

Both  gentlemen  arose  and  bowed, 
and  St.  Aboris,  by  so  doing,  tossed  off 
his  eye-glasses,  and  again  became  em- 
barrassed. De  Mormalonde  was  the 
first  to  speak.  He  was  proud  of  his 
superior  address,  while  his  friend  was 
overcome  by  the  entrancing  presence 
of  the  fair  one  in  curl-papers,  and  was 
determined  to  follow  up  his  advantage. 

"My  name  is  De  Mormalonde," 
said  he ;  "  and  this  is  my  friend,  Mr. 
St.  Glinders." 

Mrs.  Fluke  politely  bowed ;  De  Mor- 
malonde blushed  as  red  as  the  rose  of 
June;  and  St.  Aboris  sat  pale  as  a 
ghost,  and  evidently  petrified  by  aston- 
ishment —  in  order  to  explain  which, 
be  it  known  that  the  names  of  these 
young  gentlemen  were  assumed  with  a 
view  to  euphony,  and  because  they 
looked  better  in  the  bills  of  the  Lyric 
than  their  own. 

"  Alphonzo  St.  Aboris,  the  rising 
Protean  Star,"  was  no  other  than  the 
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plain  Christopher  Glinders,  of  the 
"  dead  past "  — a  past  which  had  not 
been  long  dead,  but  which  he  was  fond 
of  saying  "  would  never  burst  its  bonds 
of  sepulture."  Under  that  barbarous 
name,  he  had  endured  a  miserable 
existence  as  a  green-grocer,  until  that 
happy  time  when  he,  in  company  with 
a  friend  in  the  fresh  fish  trade  —  John- 
ny Bowler  by  name,  who  more  re- 
cently had  given  himself  to  the  world 
of  art,  under  the  name  of  Oswald  De 
Mormalonde  —  discovered  to  exist 
within  themselves  the  sparks  of  genius, 
and  longed  to  fan  them  into  flame. 
An  engagement  at  the  Lyric  was  en- 
tered into,  and  there  they  found  a 
field,  destined,  they  believed,  to  afford 
them  opportunities  for  action,  though 
not  such  as  their  talents  deserved. 
They  had  been  engaged  at  the  Lyric 
only  for  a  few  weeks  when  they  found  a 
change  of  boarding  place  desirable, 
and  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fluke — 175 
Grubb  street  —  had  Fate,  operating 
through  the  "  Herald  M—  led  them. 

De  Mormalonde,  rendered  very  mis- 
erable by  his  mishap,  made  one  more 
gallant  attempt  to  sustain  the  conver- 
sation. 

"You  have  n't  got  the  small  -  pox 
here,  have  you?"  asked  he  mildly, 
with  a  thought  of  the  yellow  placard. 

"  Oh,  my  soul,  young  man,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  the  astonished 
landlady. 

"  No  offence,  I  assure  you,  madam  ; 
only  we  noticed  —  indeed  it  is  so  very 
conspicuous,  madam  —  how  could  we 
help  it  ? "  gasped  De  Mormalonde. 

"  What  is  conspicuous  ?  What  was 
it,  sir,  you  noticed  ?  Lord,  is  my  hair 
acomin'  down  ?" 

"  Probably,"  interposed  St.  Aboris — 
"probably  he  spoke  with  regard  to 
—  that  is,  refers  —  in  the  delicatest 
manner  possible,  to — to  your  skull  and 
bones,  ma'am." 

"  Oh,  goodness  me  !  Oh,  'Mandy ! " 

"Yes,  ma'am — just  so;  my  friend 
is  just  right.  I  merely  attempted  to 
say,  that  I  noticed  your — your  hier- 
oglyphics ! " 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir ;  I  haven't 


got  the  hysterics,"  cried  the  poor  lady, 
now  thoroughly  aroused,  as  the  idea 
darted  through  her  brain  that  these 
men  were  raving  lunatics.  She  turned 
deathly  pale,  but  thought  that  all  de- 
pended on  keeping  up  a  bold  appear- 
ance, and  so  made  a  great  effort. 

"  I  am  as  well  as  I  ever  was  in  my 
life,  and  strong — oh,  very  strong.  I 
am  stronger  than  two  ordinary  men, 
sir,"  added  she,  with  the  hope  of  in- 
timidating her  terrible  guests. 

But  while  she  spoke,  she  grew  still 
paler ;  it  seemed  that  she  must  fall 
from  out  her  chair.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe,  both  of  the 
young  gentlemen  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  rushed  toward  her.  Their  praise- 
worthy intentions  had  not  the  desired 
result,  however,  for  the  suffering  lady, 
seeing  in  their  approach  only  a  menace 
of  personal  injury,  screamed  for  help  at 
the  top  of  her  voice. 

De  Mormalonde  and  St.  Aboris 
stood  like  statues  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  sat, 
pale  as  death,  glaring  at  them,  when 
the  young  lady,  who  had  appeared  at 
the  street  door,  rushed  into  the  room, 
trembling  so  violently  with  alarm,  that 
the  paper  curls  fairly  danced  upon  her 
head. 

She  was  followed  by  the  strapping 
red-headed  servant  girl,  whose  gown 
was  much  bespattered.  Her  sleeves 
were  rolled  up  to  her  shoulders,  and 
so  pinned  up  as  to  simulate  fearful 
deformity.  In  her  hand  she  grasped 
a  toasting  fork,  probably  as  a  weapon 
of  defence,  and  she  stationed  herself 
in  the  doorway — whether  with  the  idea 
of  offence  or  defence  was  somewhat 
problematical. 

"  Oh,  Lordy  goodness,  ma,  what 
does  ail  you?  You  are  as  pale  as 
death !  Biddy,  run  and  get  the  cam- 
phor—  quick/  Oh,  dear  —  and  the 
hartshorn,  too ! "  cried  the  young 
lady. 

"  No,  no,  Biddy,  stop  !  1  ain't  sick," 
gasped  Mrs.  Fluke. 

"  Did  you  have  one  of  those  stitches 
in  your  side,  ma  ? " 

"  No,  Amandy  ;  no,  no  !" 
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"  P'raps,  miss,  her  stays,  miss,  as 
troubles  her  ? "  suggested  Biddy. 

"  Oh,  dear  mademoiselle,"  struck  in 
St.  Aboris,  "  allow  me  to  explain. 
Really,  I  —  I  —  am  so  distressed  —  1 
can't  speak." 

"  Faith,  thin,  and  it  'sthe  young  gin- 
tleman  as  is  sick.  Why  do  n't  ye  sit 
down,  man  alive,  and  kape  aisy  like ! 
and  "  ( turning  to  De  Mormalonde ) 
"  why  do  n't  ye  hilp  yer  friend,  mis- 
ther?" 

"  Oh,  murder  !  murder  ! '  groaned 
Mrs.  Fluke,  rendered  almost  incapable 
of  speech. 

"Hear  me!  hear  me!"  cried  De 
Mormalonde.  "It  was  only  that  blasted 
label  on  your  house." 

"  'Mandy,  'Mandy,  they  are  insane. 
I  know  they  be.  Oh,  they  will  do 
something  horrid  in  a  minute  !  Run 
and  call  the  perlice,  Biddy,  at  the  top 
of  your  voice.  Oh,  they  '11  kill  us  or  set 
the  house  on  fire,  or  something !  Help ! 
help ! " 

Amanda  shrieked,  and  sprang  to 
her  mother.  They  embraced  each 
other  in  the  frenzy  of  despair,  and 
gazed  at  the  two  horrible  young  men, 
who  still  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  the  cold  sweat  pouring  from 
their  brows.  For  them  the  situation 
was  quite  as  serious  as  for  the  ladies. 
They  apprehended  innumerable  miser- 
ies still  to  come.  They  expected  to 
see  the  two  ladies  fall  senseless  upon 
the  floor.  As  for  themselves,  they 
dared  not  think  upon  the  result.  The 
police  would  be  in  upon  them  in  a  mo- 
ment —  the  servant  girl  had  rushed  to 
call  them,  screaming  as  she  went. 
They  gazed  piteously  at  the  doorway, 
expecting  momentarily  to  see  them 
appear,  to  bear  them  away  to  the  sta- 
tion house.  Alas  for  their  peace  of 
mind,  they  did  not  know  that  Biddy 
had  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  her  bed- 
room, and  was  trembling  as  violently  as 
themselves,  as  she  imagined  that  she 
heard  smothered  cries  of  murder  pro- 
ceeding from  the  parlor. 

The  silence,  which  was  more  horri- 
ble than  the  brief  strife  of  tongues  had 


been,  was  at  length  broken  by  De 
Mormalonde  saying :  "  Ladies,  we  will 
be  happy  to  retire,  before  we  become 
involved  in  any  more  unpleasantness. 
We  have  no  wish  to  create  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  neighborhood,  and  will 
retire  without  the  assistance  of  the 
police.  Oh,  why  did  you  call  *m  — 
[  trembling  ]  ?  We  would  not  wish  to 
make  the  slightest  disturbance  or  give 
you  the  slightest  pain.  If  you  will  only* 
explain  now  that  it  was  all  a  misun- 
derstanding ! " 

Then  St.  Aboris  chimed  in :  "  We 
are  innocent  as  babes !  Oh,  do  listen 
to  reason  —  and  you,  miss.  I  have 
not  intended  to  be  at  all  personal  in 
my  remarks.  I  have  only  alluded  to 
your  sign,  and  wondered  what  might 
be  the  significance  of  it.  But  be  calm  ; 
we  will  retire  before  the  police  come. 
Hurry  up,  De  Mormalonde  ;  let 's  get 
out  of  this  ! " 

"  Could  n't  you  read  the  sign,  sir  ?" 
inquired  Amanda,  who  had  grown  bold 
as  she  noticed  the  desire  to  leave 
which  De  Mormalonde  so  unmistak- 
ably manifested. 

"Oh,  'Mandy,  why  do  you  talk  back 
to  them  lunatics  ?  " 

"We  have  seen  nothing  to  read, 
miss,"  said  De  Mormalonde.  "  But 
as  for  that  infernal  yellow  thing  stuck 
up  on  your  house  — " 

"  What  yellow  thing  ?  " 

"  'Mandy,  oh,  'Mandy,  hush  !" 

"  Let  me  alone,  mother,  I  am  going 
to  see  what  they  mean." 

With  this  determination,  she  led  the 
way  to  the  door.  The  young  men  po- 
litely made  way  for  Mrs.  Fluke,  who 
was  afraid  to  stay  behind  alone ;  and 
the  party  proceeded  to  the  front  door 
yard,  where  they  obtained  a  view  of 
the  skull  and  bones.  No  sooner  had 
Amanda  seen  this  mysterious  placard 
than  her  manner  entirely  changed. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  cried  she ;  "  I  see 
it  all.  Oh,  my,  what  a  joke  —  what 
a  preposterous  spectacle  !  Oh,  mother, 
the  joke  is  on  me,  but  I  do  n't  care. 
You  see,  gentlemen,  we  never  intended 
to  display  such  a  grim  looking  sign  as 
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this  is.  This  sign  —  let  me  take  it 
down  —  is  one  of  the  placards  which 
the  trick  performer  and  magician,  who 
called  himself  the  Fakir  of  Iva,  left 
here  when  he  ran  away  without  paying 
his  board.  This  skull  and  bones  he 
posted  all  over  town,  to  attract  atten- 
tion. You  see,  I  printed  upon  this  side 
this  inscription  — '  Boarding,  by  the 
Day  or  Week,*  and  then  sent  Biddy 
to  tack  it  up ;  but  she  put  the  skull  and 
bones  side  up." 

"  Oh,  merciful !  that  is  why  every- 
body has  been  staring  at  the  house  so. 
'Mandy,  it's  a  calomel  upon  my 
name ! " 

The  gentlemen  were  enraptured,  to 
be  thus  extricated  from  the  misunder- 
standings in  which  they  had  become 
entangled,  and  they  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  most  satisfactory  agreements 
in  regard  to  board.  They  engaged  a 
room  in  the  third  story,  and  were  to 
occupy  it  at  once.  With  this  arrange- 
ment they  withdrew. 

De  Mormalonde  seemed  to  be  much 
relieved,  and  quitted  the  place  with  a 
manifest  sense  of  gratification  ;  but  St. 
Aboris  regretted  that  they  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  tarrying,  and  looked  longingly 
behind,  and  Amanda  gave  him  a  part- 
ing  smile  that  went  to  his  heart. 

II. 

At  the  time  of  the  events  narrated, 
Mrs.  Fluke  had  endured  the  solitude 
of  widowhood  for  a  year.  That  lapse 
of  time  had  not  eradicated  from  her 
heart  the  memory  of  Solomon  Fluke. 
She  sought  for  no  change  of  her  con- 
dition. She  had  burdens  to  bear,  but 
she  would  bear  them  alone. 

Solomon  Fluke  had  not  left  a  fortune 
to  his  widow.  She  had  only  his  pre- 
cious memory,  and  her  daughter  Aman- 
da—  aged  seventeen.  Her  deceased 
husband  had  been  a  man  of  great 
generosity,  owing  to  which  fact  he  had 
not  accumulated  wealth,  although  his 
great  skill  in  his  profession  was  amply 
remunerated.  He  stood  high  in  his 
profession,  and  his  wife  was  proud  of 
his   fame.      He    was    a   veterinarian. 


Owing  to  her  pride,  and  a  slight  mis- 
conception of  her  vocabulary,  Mrs. 
Fluke  usually  referred  to  him  as  "  the 
Veteran." 

There  were  many  testimonials  to  the 
memory  of  the  "  Veteran  "  about  the 
house.  His  portrait,  by  Quimby,  look- 
ed through  the  fly-netting  by  which  it 
was  protected,  as  if  typifying  its  origi- 
nal —  veiled  but  not  obliterated  by  ab- 
sence. His  bust,  by  O'Brien,  occupied 
a  prominent  place  upon  the  mantel 
shelf.  Still  another  memorial  hung 
upon  the  wall  of  the  little  sitting  room, 
which  was  an  elaborate  piece  of  worst- 
ed work,  representing  a  weeping 
willow,  drooping  above  an  urn,  on 
which  a  female  leaned  one  elbow,  and 
appeared  to  smell  of  a  very  large 
handkerchief.  Above  this  very  ex- 
pressive design  was  wrought  the  words, 
"A  Melancholy  Tribute;*'  and  on 
the  urn  might  be  seen  the  conclusion 
of  the  legend,  "To  the  Veteran.'* 
The  appropriateness  of  the  words  ap- 
peared very  striking  to  the  observer. 

St.  Aboris  and  De  Mormalonde  ap- 
peared to  Mrs.  Fluke  to  be  very  singu- 
lar young  men  —  especially  the  latter. 
He  had  such  a  peculiar  brooding  air ; 
he  seemed  to  be  always  absorbed  in 
some  dark,  mysterious  reverie.  St. 
Aboris  was  not  so  bad ;  but  he  was 
bad  enough.  Both  wer^  strange  crea- 
tures. They  kept  late  hours  —  very 
late,  indeed  —  and  they  lay  in  bed 
nearly  half  of  the  day.  She  was  sorry 
she  took  them  to  board. 

She  had  been  indulging  in  many 
such  reflections  for  a  long  time  one  af- 
ternoon, when  at  length  she  remarked 
to  Amanda : 

"  I  suspicion  people  who  sleep  all 
day  and  are  up  to  Heaving  knows 
what,  all  night.' 

"I  do  n't  think  there  is  anything 
suspicious  about  Alphonzo,  ma." 

"  About  who,  child?" 

"  Alphonzo !   St  Aboris,  of  course." 

"  Land's  mercy  !  do  n't  Alphonzo 
him." 

"  He  is  a  very  nice  young  man,  I 
am  sure,  ma." 
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44  What  is  he  spreeing  around  for, 
every  night,  then ;  and  abed  all  day 
— him  and  that  black  imp  o'  Satan,  De 
Mormalonde ?  Ugh,  I'm  as  'fraid  as 
death  of  kim" 

"  At  least  Alphonzo  pays  his  board 
promptly." 

"  'Mandy,  you  blush  I " 

"  And  he  is  very  gentlemanly !  And 
oh,  so  educated!  He  knows  all  the 
•  Great  Events  *  in  the  Almanac." 

"  'Mandy,  you  're  as  red  as  a  beet." 

"No,  I  ain't;  it 's  very  warm  here." 

"  Has  —  he  —  said  anything  to  you, 
'Mandy  ?  "  (aside.)  "  Oh  how  I  wish 
the  Veteran  was  alive !  " 

Amanda  was  speechless. 

"What  was  it,  Amandy?  Confide 
in  ma." 

The  girl  dropped  upon  her  knees 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap, 
and  sobbing,  replied : 

"  He  said  (sniff)  we  were  two  souls 
with  but  a  single  (sniff)  thought,  two 
hearts  that  beat  ( sniff)  as  one,  ( sniff) 
and  so  I  promised  to  marry  him." 

There  was  no  more  said.  The  heart 
of  each  was  full,  but  with  emotions 
vastly  different.  Amanda's  tears  were 
those  of  joy ;  they  were  the  dew-drops 
on  the  rose;  but  her  mother  was 
weighed  down  with  unhappy  appre- 
hensions—  her  spirit  felt  the  bitterness 
of  deep  unrest. 

III. 

De  Mormalonde  certainly  was  a  self- 
absorbed  person  ;  he  seemed  always  to 
be  plunged  in  the  depths  of  profound 
reverie,  and  oft-times,  in  his  manner, 
appeared  like  one  who  was  aroused 
from  a  drowse.  Sometimes  his  thoughts 
were  so  much  the  masters  of  his  senses 
that  he  would  mutter  them  to  himself, 
unconsciously,  much  to  the  amazement 
of  his  hearers. 

These  strange  characteristics  grew 
from  the  intense  ambition  which  was 
his  ruling  passion.  He  thirsted  for 
fame  in  his  chosen  career,  and  was 
studying  plans  for  the  realization  of  his 
lofty  aims.  He  longed  to  dazzle  the 
world  by  the  splendor  of  his  genius  — 


to  make  his  name  the  synonym  of  art- 
istic perfection.  He  aspired  to  be  the 
greatest  tragedian  of  his  age,  and,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  to  make  his  his- 
trionic style  the  lamp  for  succeeding 
votaries  of  Art" 

With  this  end  in  view,  he  proposed 
to  write,  and  to  act  the  principal  part 
in,  a  grand  emotional  tragedy,  which 
would  afford  scope  for  his  peculiar 
powers.  He  had  ransacked  the  whole 
repertorium  of  dramatic  literature,  from 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists  down  to 
contemporaneous  "  Blood  -  drinkers," 
in  the  vain  endeavor  to  find  a  part  ex- 
actly suited  to  his  genius.  St.  Aboris 
had  recommended  Shakespeare. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  old  Shake- 
speare will  always  be  a  big  card,  he 
will." 

But  De  Mormalonde  declared  that 
Shakespeare  afforded  no  character 
suitable  for  him.  Doubtless  he  was 
quite  right.  Othello  was  defective,  in 
that  he  smothered  Desdemona  —  an 
incident  that  he  regarded  as  being  very 
tame.  No  heroine  of  tragedy  ought  to 
die  in  a  whole  skin.  Macbeth,  nosed 
around  by  the  women,  was  too  weak  ; 
and  Lear  was  a  drivelling  old  fool. 
Romeo  sickened  him  by  his  sentimen- 
tality, and  Hamlet  was  too  puling — 
his  melancholy  was  childish,  and  he 
would  have  appeared  as  well  had  he 
raved  around  with  the  stomach  -  ache. 
"Really,"  said  he,  "I  could  not 
make  anything  out  of  Hamlet,  if  I  was 
put  to  it  for  life  or  death." 

He  was  perfectly  sincere.  Probably 
his  convictions  were  confirmed  by  his 
observation  of  the  experience  of  others, 
gifted  with  talents  similar  to  his  own. 
As  with  Shakespeare,  so  with  them  all. 
They  did  not  afford  the  requisites  for 
the  display  of  his  talent ;  therefore  he 
set  himself  to  work  to  construct  the 
pedestal,  as  it  were,  on  which  to  exhi- 
bit the  figure  of  his  genius. 

He  had  completed  his  grand  emo- 
tional tragedy,  entitled  "  The  Carnival 
of  Blood,"  and  devoted  his  leisure  to 
the  rehearsal  of  his  great  character  of 
Stealogo,  the  Greek.  He  devoted  him- 
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self  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  the 
study  of  this  part,  which,  for  frenzy  and 
blood-thirstiness,  exceeded  anything 
ever  seen  upon  the  boards  of  the  Lyric 
Theatre — which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

On  the  evening  following  that  after- 
noon when  Amanda  had  revealed  to 
her  mother  the  state  of  her  heart,  De 
Mormalonde  and  St.  Aboris  returned 
home  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  their  appearance 
was  not  required  in  the  afterpiece. 
They  spent  some  time  in  the  parlor,  but 
De  Mormalonde, who  seemed  ill  at  ease 
and  more  than  usually  absorbed,  soon 
withdrew,  leaving  a  clear  field  for  St. 
Aboris  and  Amanda,  since  Mrs.  Fluke 
had  previously  retired. 

The  little  clock  in  the  dining  room 
had  struck  twelve,  and  still  the  lovers 
lingered  in  the  parlor.  De  Mormalonde 
was  rehearsing  his  tragedy,  and  poor 
Mrs.  Fluke,  ceasing  to  court  the  sleep 
that  would  not  come  to  her,  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  miseries  of  her  thoughts. 
She  was  anxious  for  Amanda.  She 
dreaded  the  consequences  which  might 
result  from  the  sentiments  her  daughter 
entertained  for  St.  Aboris  —  but  she 
thanked  her  stars  that  it  was  not  De 
Mormalonde ;  she  was  so  mortally 
afraid  of  him! 

"  How  like  a  cold  -  blooded,  craftv 
murderer,"  thought  she,  "  he  does  ap- 
pear !  and  of  late  he  is  worse  than  ever 
he  was.  Every  night  he  goes  clatter- 
ing around  his  room  like  a  madman. 
It  is  a  wonder  when  he  gets  any  sleep. 
Oh  my!  supposing  he  should  set  the 
house  on  fire  ?  There,  what  *s  that  ?  I 
hear  him  this  very  minute." 

She  sat  up  in  bed  to  listen.  Her 
bedroom  was  on  the  second  floor,  but 
she  still  could  hear  a  noise  in  the  third 
story,  which  sounded  as  if  some  one 
were  raving  in  the  nightmare.  It  was, 
however,  the  voice  of  the  ambitious 
tragedian,  who  was  enthusiastically  re- 
hearsing the  part  of  Stealogo,  over 
which  he  had  become  so  enthusiastic 
that  he  at  times  forgot  to  keep  his  voice 
in  the  low  tone  which  he  intended. 
She  got  up  and  put  her  head  out  of  the 


door  in  order  to  hear  better ;  but  the 
noise  subsided  into  a  low  murmur.  She 
felt  very  curious  to  know  what  he  could 
be  doing,  and  felt  a  strong  temptation 
to  steal  up  stairs  and  see  if  everything 
was  all  right. 

"  But  what  if  St.  Aboris  should  come 
up ! "  thought  she.  It  was  an  alarming 
idea  ;  still  she  might  flee  by  means  of 
the  back  stairs  and  avoid  him.  The 
temptation  was  too  great.  She  threw 
a  small  shawl  across  her  shoulders,  and 
stole  cautiously  up-stairs  in  her  night  - 
gown  and  stockinged  feet.  She  trem- 
bled with  excitement,  but  her  curiosity 
had  the  mastery  of  her,  and  she  could 
not  turn  back.  She  crept  stealthily  to 
the  door  of  De  Mormalonde's  room, 
and  placed  her  ear  close  to  the  key- 
hole. 

It  was  a  critical  moment.  De  Mor- 
malonde was  in  the  midst  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  ••  Carnival  of  Blood,"  in 
which  thrilling  tragedy,  as  before  men- 
tioned, he  was  preparing  himself  to 
appear  as  Stealogo,  the  Greek,  private 
secretary  to  the  Count  Valerina,  with 
whose  daughter,  Elvira,  he  was  madly 
in  love.  The  Count  "  discovers  all," 
and  consigns  Elvira  to  a  convent  cell 
for  having  given  Stealogo  "  encourage- 
ment." Stealogo,  the  Greek,  is  im- 
prisoned by  the  Count,  in  a  dungeon 
of  his  castle,  with  the  intention  of 
starving  him.  The  Countess  Valerina 
comes  to  the  door  of  his  cell  and  mocks 
him.  By  night  he  escapes.  It  is  Car- 
nival time;  he  assumes  a  gay  dress 
and  joins  the  maskers.  He  resolves 
on  revenge.  He  murders  the  Count 
and  his  attendants  in  their  state  barge 
during  the  festivities,  by  serving  them 
with  poisoned  wine.  Under  cover  of 
his  mask,  he  seeks  and  destroys  all  his 
other  enemies. 

The  trembling  woman  placed  her 
ear  to  the  keyhole  just  as  De  Morma- 
londe was  about  to  deliver  the  frenzied 
address  of  Stealogo,  who,  having 
knocked  the  gondolier  overboard,  had 
abducted  the  Countess,  and  fled  with 
her  to  an  unfrequented  canal,  where  he 
was  about  to  murder  her  and  throw  her 
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body  in  the  water.  As  he  approached 
the  crisis  of  the  drama,  he  became  in- 
spired with  a  delirium  of  passion,  and 
in  tones  of  madness  screamed  : 

"  Ha,  thou  who  earnest  to  my  door 
with  taunts  and  gibes  and  sneers,  pre- 
pare to  meet  thy  fate  !  T-r-r-remble, 
thou  proscribed  one,  for  I  will  incarna- 
dine thy  robes  of  white  with  the  red  cur- 
rent of  thy  bad  heart's  blood,  warmly 
sp-r-  r-inging  from  its  fount !  Think- 
est  thou,  thou  canst  avert  thy  doom  ? 
Nay,  nay !  I  will  not  be  cheated  of 
my  sweet  revenge.  Seest  thou  this  sti- 
letto? It  is  a  trusty  steel.  It  hath 
stood  me  in  good  stead  this  rare  carni- 
val-tide. And  now  it  shall  drink  deep 
the  ambrosial  draught  of  thy  heart's 
blood!  Ah-h-h  —  thou  shalt  die, 
thou  Jezebel  —  shalt  die — shalt  die  I " 

A  piercing  shriek,  proceeding  from 
the  third  story,  rang  throughout  the 
house,  and  then  came  a  noise  as  of 
some  one  tumbling  down  stairs.  It  was 
Mrs.  Fluke  in  retreat.  She  did  not 
stop  at  the  second  floor,  but  rushed 
wildly  on,  descending  the  lower  flight 
of  stairs  to  within  four  or  five  steps 
from  the  foot,  when,  thinking  she  heard 
the  approach  of  her  pursuer,  she 
bounded  over  the  banister  rail,  and 
alighted,  with  a  great  crash,  upon  a  ta- 
ble filled  with  bowls  of  jelly,  still  in  a 
liquid  form,  which  had  been  placed 
there  by  Biddy  "  for  the  stuff  to  jell." 
This  accident  did  not  materially  check 
her  progress.  She  arose  from  the  ruins 
of  the  table  and  crockery,  and  rushed 
into  the  parlor,  presenting  a  frightful 
appearance,  with  her  eyes  glaring  in 
terror,  her  face  blanched  and  bruised 
by  her  fall,  her  hair  streaming  about 
her  shoulders,  and  her  night-gown  ap- 
parently saturated  with  blood. 

St.  Aboris  and  Amanda  were  sitting 
upon  the  little  sofa  in  the  corner.  They 
had  been  startled  by  the  crash  in  the 
hall,  but  had  not  had  time  to  arise  be- 
fore Mrs.  Fluke,  in  her  alarming  plight, 
had  bounded  into  the  room.  For  sev- 
eral seconds  they  gazed  at  one  another 
incapable  of  speech.  Then  came  an- 
other crash.    It  was  De  Mormalonde 


falling  down  stairs  in  his  haste  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  that  piercing 
shriek  which,  strange  to  say,  had  thor- 
oughly aroused  him  from  his  entrance- 
ment.  Amanda  groaned,  and  threw 
her  apron  over  her  head  to  shut  out 
the  view  of  horrors  yet  to  come.  Mrs. 
Fluke,  seemingly  with  one  bound,  en- 
sconced herself  in  the  corner  behind 
the  sofa,  and  cried  "  Save,  oh  save 
me  ! "  in  accents  of  terror.' 

It  was  an  awful  moment  for  St.  Abo- 
ris, but  he  displayed  his  usual  presence 
of  mind.  He  seized  the  water-pitcher 
and*  poured  its  contents,  ice  and  all, 
upon  the  head  of  Amanda,  whom  he 
supposed  had  fainted,  and  then  hurled 
the  empty  pitcher  at  the  head  of  De 
Mormalonde,  who  was  just  entering 
the  room. 

De  Mormalonde  was  much  agitated 
by  the  scream  and  his  fall,  and  was 
rendered  still  more  so  by  his  hostile  re- 
ception and  the  tableau  presented  by 
the  panic  -  stricken  group. 

"  Hellen  the  Devil !  "  exclaimed  he, 
wildly ;  "  what  is  the  matter  down  here, 
Glinders  ? " 

"Oh,  Bowler !  I  thought  you  was  the 
murderer  or  a  burglar  or  something." 

"  Jerusalem  !•  what  ails  the  women  ? 
What  are  you  squeezing  yourself  down 
in  there  for,  ma'am  ?  [Groan  from  Mrs. 
Fluke.]  And,  oh,  my  goodness,  what 
are  you  doing  with  your  head  asoak 
and  your  lap  full  of  ice  ?  You  look 
like  a  condensed  water-cure  establish- 
ment!" 

" Oh,  protect  me  from  him!  Oh, 
save  me — save  me!"  cried  Mrs.  Fluke 
in  a  muffled  voice,  from  behind  the 
sofa. 

"  From  whom,  my  dear  lady  ?  "  ask- 
ed St.  Aboris. 

"  From  De  —  from  De  Morm — " 

"  From  me  /  "  exclaimed  De  Morma- 
londe. "  It 's  always  me !  Oh,  why 
was  I  born?" 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  ladies,"  said 
St.  Aboris,  who  saw  the  approach  of 
no  enemy,  and  began  to  feel  secure. 
"  I  will  defend  you." 

"Oh,  mother,  mother!  what  does 
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this  all  mean  ?  It  seems  like  a  horri- 
ble nightmare.  What  is  it  ?  Oh,  moth- 
er!" 

"  Amanda,  dearest,  be  calm  !  All  is 
well.  Your  ma  perhaps  has  been 
walking  in  her  sleep  and  met  with 
some  trifling  accident,  but  —  " 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!"  yelled  Mrs. 
Fluke.  "  He  threatened  to  kill  me. 
Oh-h-h!  I  heard  him  raving  in  his 
room,  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  and 
he  said  he  'd  track  me  through  the 
world,  and  then  he  sprang  —  oh,  dear, 
dear ! " 

"When,  mother,  when?"  asked 
Amanda. 

"  Just  now ;  not  five  minutes  ago,'* 
said  Mrs.  Fluke,  rising  above  the  sofa. 

"  But  where  was  he,  dear  madam  ?  " 
demanded    St.    Aboris.      "  Did    you 

say—" 

"  Oh  —  he  was  in  his  room,  and  I  — 
I  —  "  starrimered  Mrs.  Fluke,  in  great 
confusion,  "  I  just  happened  to  be 
passing  his  door.  I  —  I  went  up  stairs 
to  turn  the  ventilator.  The  house 
needs  airing." 

The  young  men  at  once  understood 
the  situation,  and  having  explained 
away  its  mystery,  were  becoming  very 
profuse  in  apologies,  when  Amanda 
exclaimed : 

"Oh,  Lordy,  ma !  you  %ve  got  your 
night-gown  on  /  " 

For  a  moment  another  panic  seemed 
imminent. 


"  Do  n't  raise  another  alarm,  for  the 
love  of  mercy ! "  cried  St.  Aboris,  and 
both  men  rushed  from  the  room. 

When  the  clock  struck  one,  quiet 
once  more  reigned  throughout  the 
house,  and  all  its  inmates  were  in  bed. 

"  Ah ! "  sighed  Mrs.  Fluke,  "  if  the 
Veteran  had  lived,  I  would  have  been 
spared  all  this ! "  But  in  sleep  she 
soon  forgot  her  woes. 


Three  years  have  come  and  gone 
since  that  night  of  confusion  and  alarm, 
with  many  changes  in  their  train.  St. 
Aboris  and  Amanda  are  married,  and 
with  them  Mrs.  Fluke  finds  a  happy 
home,  though  she  still  mourns  for  the 
Veteran. 

De  Mormalonde  is  not  married,  but 
he  is  engaged  —  so  he  is  quite  as  hap- 

py- 

Over  the  door  of  a  large  grocery  es- 
tablishment, in  Carryall  street,  hangs  a 
bold  sign,  that  reads 


Glinders  and  Bowler. 


Our  friends  have  abandoned  both 
their  artistic  career  and  their  artistic 
names;  but  they  have  not  forgotten 
the  incidents  associated  with  them,  es- 
pecially those  pertaining  to  the  "  Car- 
nival of  Blood." 

William  D.  Wood. 


BIRD   OF   AUTUMN. 


WHEN  the  wintry  days  die  young, 
And  the  clouds  flit  over  the  sky, 
Then  your  carols  that  are  unsung 
Till  the  future  are  put  by ; 

Bird  of  Autumn,  swifdy  flying 

O'er  the  moor  and  leafless  wood, 
Sadder  sounds  the  fitful  sighing 
Of  the  windy  solitude. 


You  are  gone,  and  with  your  song 

Ends  the  season  of  hope  and  cheer; 
Come  tempestuous  nights,  and  long 
Is  the  death  -  fight  of  the  year. 

Bird  of  Autumn,  disappearing 
In  the  distance  and  the  haze, 
Still  your  notes  dwell  in  our  hearing, 
Harbingers  of  brighter  days. 

G.  E.  Wright. 
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SHORTLY  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  writer,  then  engaged  in 
teaching  in  Louisiana,  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  at 
the  plantation  home  of  one  of  his  pu- 
pils. The  opportunity  to  obtain  an 
insight  into  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Southern  planter,  as  well  as  to  see  the 
"  peculiar  institution  "  in  its  home,  and 
especially  in  this  its  stronghold,  had 
long  been  sought;  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  desire  was  now  enhanced 
by  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  joining 
in  the  traditional  Christmas  festivities 
of  plantation  life,  and  partaking  of 
that  Southern  hospitality  whose  fame 
had  long  before  penetrated  into  the  re- 
motest corners  of  frigid  New  England. 

It  was  on  the  day  before  Christmas 
that,  well  protected  against  any  possible 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  during 
this  season  at  the  South  is  exceedingly 
treacherous,  we  mounted  the  easy- 
pacing  horse  which  had  been  sent  for 
our  accommodation,  and  set  out  for 
a  ride  of  twenty  miles  through  the 
"  piney  woods." 

The  scene  through  which  we  rode 
was  beautiful  beyond  description. 
Above  our  heads  the  giant  pines  sway- 
ed and  sighed  in  the  morning  breeze, 
giving  forth  from  their  tops  that  softest 
and  sweetest  of  all  Nature's  music,  the 
wind-song,  that  only  the  pine  tree  can 
sing.  Here  and  there  beside  the  path 
rose  a  gigantic  trunk,  buried  to  its  very 
top  in  a  mass  of  luxuriant  wild  vines, 
whose  closely- clinging  tendrils  had 
smothered  the  life  out  of  the  once 
lordly  pine  which  it  had  slowly  but 
surely  wrapped  in  its  embrace,  and 
whose  waxen  leaves  now  reflected 
the  sunlight  in  a  myriad  of  tiny  flashes — 
a  tall,  round  column  of  sparkling, 
living  green,  emblem  of  luxuriant  life, 
concealing  in  its  embrace  the  image 
of  death  and  decay.  Around  us  on 
every  side  flitted  birds  of  every  con- 
ceivable   hue  —  the    scarlet    cardinal 


bird,  the  golden  yellow-hammer,  the 
brilliant  green  and  yellow  paroquet,  the 
blue -jay,  the  mocking-bird  of  sober 
brown,  the  soft  -  tinted  ortolan,  and  a 
thousand  others,  making  the  air  vocal 
with  their  songs,  and  weaving  against 
the  deep  green  foliage  a  kaleidoscope 
of  shifting,  brilliant  hues.  Occasion- 
ally, as  the  road  diverged  from  among 
the  pines  to  the  banks  of  some  wind- 
ing bayou,  the  bright  and  cheerful 
scene  shifted  to  one  of  sad  and  funereal 
aspect;  for  here  grew  the  mourning- 
cypress,  with  its  long  pendants  of  gray 
moss  swaying  in  the  wind  —  type  of 
old  age  in  tattered  garments,  and  with 
long  and  hoary  beard,  beaten,  torn 
and  blanched  with  the  storms  of  life  — 
and  anon  suggestive  of  tattered  ban- 
ners swinging  in  the  wind  from  the 
ruined  walls  of  some  ancient  casdes  of 
the  woods. 

Through  ever- shifting  and  varied 
scenes  like  these  we  rode  merrily  on 
till  half  our  journey  was  accomplished, 
when  suddenly  and  with  almost  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  black  clouds  over- 
spread the  heavens,  the  large  rain 
drops  began  to  fall  faster  and  faster, 
and  the  remainder  of  our  ride  was 
through  a  blinding  shower. 

Weary  and  drenched  we  arrived  at 
last  at  our  journey's  end,  just  as  the 
evening  shades  began  to  close  upon  us, 
not  a  little  rejoiced  at  sight  of  the 
characteristic  plantation -house,  with 
its  outside  chimneys  and  long  vine- 
covered  porch  or  "gallery,"  and  its 
clustering  hamlet  of  whitewashed  ne- 
gro cabins. 

Our  host  was  one  of  the  olden  type 
of  Southern  gentlemen,  who  greeted 
us  with  a  cordial  warmth  of  hospitality 
which  made  some  amends  for  our 
weary  ride,  ushering  us  at  once  into 
the  family  sitting-room  —  a  long,  low 
apartment,  guiltless  of  carpet  or  wall  - 
paper,  whose  sides  and  roof  were 
ceiled  with  some  native  wood,  unpaint- 
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ed,  and  grown  a  rich  brown  with  age. 
Here,  before  a  glowing  fire  of  pine 
logs,  whose  dancing  flames  threw  flick- 
ering shadows  along  the  unstained 
walls,  we  warmed  and  dried  the  outer 
man  while  cheering  the  inner  with  the 
inevitable  apple -toddy,  the  Christmas 
drink  of  the  South ;  and  the  evening 
passed  quickly  away  in  social  converse 
with  the  planter's  interesting  family. 

The  next  morning  we  were  awakened 
by  loud  sounds  of  merriment  from 
without.  Hastily  dressing  ourselves 
we  stepped  out  upon  the  piazza,  where 
a  curious  sight  met  our  view.  On  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house  were  assem- 
bled the  whole  negro  force  of  the  plant- 
ation, clad  in  their  holiday  garb,  a 
motley  group  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  from  the  toddling  pickaninny  of 
three  years  to  the  patriarchs  of  a 
hundred  winters  —  dancing,  capering, 
shouting,  singing,  laughing  —  giving 
full  vent,  in  every  conceivable  ludi- 
crous manner,  to  the  excess  of  animal 
spirits  that  was  boiling  up  from  the 
heart  of  each,  and  bubbling  over  at  the 
mouth  and  eyes.  Each  seemed  to  vie 
with  his  neighbor  in  his  ebullitions  of 
merriment,  and  the  air  fairly  rang  with 
the  chorus  of  fun  and  frolic.  Yet 
through  all  this  seeming  abandonment 
of  gaiety  a  common  aim  and  intent 
seemed  to  animate  the  whole  throng. 
The  spot  where  they  were  gathered  was 
immediately  in  front  of  our  host's  bed- 
room door,  which  opened  upon  the 
piazza  and  had  no  other  communica- 
tion with  the  remainder  of  the  house. 
This  door  they  were  evidently  besieg- 
ing, and  at  no  time,  even  in  the  midst 
of  their  most  uproarious  frolics,  was  it 
left  unwatched  by  more  than  one  pair 
of  careful  eyes. 

The  cause  of  the  siege  soon  became 
evident  in  the  frantic  though  laughing 
attempt  of  our  host  to  rush  from  the 
door  of  his  apartment  to  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  house.  Each  effort  was 
frustrated  by  his  besiegers,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  with  all  available 
speed  to  his  stronghold,  to  avoid  cap- 
ture, amid  the  ringing  laughter  of  the 


dusky  throng  which  greeted  each  of 
his  awkward  efforts.  At  last,  venturing 
too  far  in  his  impromptu  game  of  "  puss 
in  the  corner,"  his  retreat  was  inter- 
cepted by  a  dozen  of  the  nimblest  of 
the  negroes,  who,  springing  upon  the 
piazza,  quickly  surrounded  and  seized 
him,  bearing  him  a  close  prisoner  in 
triumph  to  the  lawn.  A  large  arm- 
chair was  now  brought  from  the  house, 
in  which  having  seated  their  captive,  a 
dozen  brawny  and  muscular  arms 
hoisted  the  improvised  throne  with  its 
laughing  occupant  to  their  shoulders, 
and  bore  him  in  a  stately  march  around 
the  house,  followed  by  the  whole  crowd, 
each  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  or 
her  lungs  —  "Christmas  gift,  Massa! 
Christmas  gift ! " 

Several  times  the  leaping,  tumbling, 
uproarious  procession  made  the  circuit 
of  the  house  before  the  prisoner  yielded 
and  announced  his  willingness  to  com- 
ply with  their  demand.  At  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  capitulation  a 
hearty  ringing  cheer  rent  the  air,  fol- 
lowed by  a  respectful  silence  as  the 
chair,  with  its  occupant,  was  carefully 
lowered  to  the  ground,  and  the  crowd 
gathered  around  it  in  expectant  atti- 
tudes. The  whiskey -decanters  were 
now  brought  from  the  house,  and  the 
planter  proceeded  to  deal  out  to  each 
of  the  adults  his  dram  of  the  coveted 
liquor,  addressing  to  each,  as  they  clus- 
tered around  him,  some  kindly  remark 
or  impromptu  jest,  none  of  which 
failed  to  elicit  a  dazzling  display  of 
ivory  and  many  a  hearty  chuckle. 
When  all  had  been  served,  with  anoth- 
er hearty  cheer  for  "ole  massa  and 
missis,  and  all  de  young  folks  "  —  not 
forgetting  the  guest — the  laughing  crowd 
dispersed  to  the  cabins  to  continue 
their  Christmas  festivities,  thus  begun 
with  what  we  learned  to  be  an  invaria- 
ble yearly  custom  on  many  of  the 
plantations. 

After  breakfast  the  horses,  of  which 
the  planter's  stable  furnished  a  goodly 
number,  were  brought  to  the  door,  and 
the  male  members  of  the  household, 
each   provided  with  a  fowling-piece, 
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mounted,  and  the  merry  cavalcade 
dashed  away  over  the  fields  for  a  morn- 
ing's shooting.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
skies  at  this  season  forbade  our  seek- 
ing true  game  in  their  coverts  in  the 
distant  swamps,  except  at  the  risk  of  a 
wetting.  Therefore  the  game  we  sought 
was  not  much  to  boast  of,  and  the  sport 
became  rather  a  contest  of  skill  at 
shooting  on  the  wing,  than  a  hunt  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Meadow- 
larks,  reed  and  rice- birds,  black-birds, 
and  others  of  the  smaller  fry  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  were  the  prey  which 
fell  before  our  murderous  tubes,  to  be 
eagerly  gathered  by  the  negro  children 
who  constituted  our  retinue,  and  to 
whom  our  shooting  party  was  a  very 
godsend  in  the  way  of  prospective 
black  -  bird  pies  and  rice  -  bird  stews. 
The  rain  of  the  preceding  day  had 
soaked  the  ground  and  changed  the 
fields  to  swamps ;  but  this  did  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  our  enjoyment, 
for  we  had  no  occasion  to  dismount, 
loading  and  firing  in  the  saddle ;  while 
the  bare  legs  of  our  dusky  retainers 
splashed  briskly  through  the  puddles, 
as,  with  many  a  shout  and  chuckling 
laugh,  they  pounced  upon  the  prizes 
which  fell  on  all  sides. 

To  us,  so  long  immured  in  the  tedious 
schoolroom,  the  sport  was  exhilarating 
in  the  extreme.  The  cool,  bracing 
morning  air,  the  swift  but  easy  motions 
of  our  well  -  trained  steeds,  the  novelty 
of  our  surroundings,  and,  above  all, 
the  utter  abandonment  of  jollity  and 
freedom  from  all  restraint,  produced  a 
keen  enjoyment  long  unknown  before ; 
and  the  time  flew  merrily  away  till  the 
approach  of  the  dinner-hour  and  the 
threatening  gathering  of  the  clouds 
warned  us  to  desist,  and  sent  us  in  a 
flying  race  homewards. 

Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  welcome 
shelter  when  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  The  afternoon  passed  pleasandy 
around  the  capacious  fire-place  with 
its  heaps  of  glowing  logs,  with  music, 
cards,  and  social  chat,  enlivened  with 
many  a  tale  of  the  days  of  Lafitte  and 


other  desperadoes,  whose  wild  exploits 
still  lived  in  tradition  throughout  these 
scenes  of  their  early  adventures. 

During  the  afternoon  an  incident 
occurred  illustrating  as  well  the  negro's 
love  of  fun,  his  native  wit  and  peculiar 
force  of  expression,  as  the  kindness  of 
heart  which  is  found  even  in  the  rudest 
natures,  prompting  them  to  rebuke  any 
attempt  at  imposition  upon  the  helpless 
and  aged. 

A  sudden  uproar  of  merriment  among 
the  negro  cabins  drew  us  to  the  win- 
dow which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
scene  of  disturbance.  In  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  boisterous  urchins  stood  an 
old  negro,  bent  nearly  double  with  age, 
leaning  heavily  upon  his  staff.  This, 
we  learned,  was  a  slave  of  a  neighbor- 
ing planter,  long  past  usefulness,  yet 
clinging  with  wonderful  tenacity  to  a 
life  which  had  advanced  far  into  second 
childhood.  This  relic  of  a  bygone  age 
was  possessed  of  a  curious  mania  for 
begging.  Although  well  supplied  with 
food  and  clothing  by  his  master,  he 
would  strip  himself  nearly  naked,  and 
hiding  his  clothes  and  provisions  in  the 
woods,  wander  in  this  condition  from 
plantation  to  plantation,  begging  food 
and  cast-off  clothing  from  the  negroes, 
which,  when  obtained,  he  would  in- 
variably hide  as  before,  and  in  a  few 
hours  reappear  in  some  other  quarter, 
as  naked  and  destitute  as  ever,  to  ply 
again  his  mendicant  occupation. 

On  this  occasion  the  negroes  had 
supplied  Old  Ned  with  a  complete 
suit,  by  contribution  —  one  furnishing 
an  old  hat,  which  some  mischievous 
urchin  had  adorned  with  a  long  white 
streamer;  another  a  coat,  which  his 
young  tormentors,  before  assisting  him 
to  place  it  upon  his  trembling  shoul- 
ders, had  kindly  turned  inside  out  — 
and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
grotesque  attire,  each  piece  being  the 
subject  of  some  prank  on  the  part  of 
the  youngsters.  And  now,  in  his  ludi- 
crous garb,  he  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  like  a  bear  at  bay  among  a 
throng  of  curs,  the  subject  of  all  kinds 
of  practical  jokes,  occasionally  pushed 
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and  hustled  about  by  his  laughing, 
screaming  tormentors,  who,  however, 
took  good  care  to  avoid  the  feeble 
blows  of  his  staff,  with  which  he  ever 
and  anon  laid  about  him. 

The  uproar  grew  constantly  louder, 
and  the  merriment  was  at  its  height, 
when  suddenly  a  bouncing  wench, 
rushing  out  of  one  of  the  cabins,  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  armed  with  a 
stout  broomstick,  with  which  she 
straightway  essayed  to  scatter  the 
crowd. 

"  Go  'way  dar !"  —  she  shouted  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  as  blow  after  blow  de- 
scended upon  their  luckless  shoulders 
—  "go 'way  dar,  you  lazy,  no  'count 
niggers !  What  for  you  go  to  bother 
dat  poor  ole  man  dat  -  a  -  way !  How 
you  know  dat  your  own  double  great 
gran'fathers  ain't  wanderin'  'bout  dis 
yere  world  somewheres  'dout  noffin  to 
eat !" 

Her  bitter  words,  not  less  than  her 
stinging  blows,  achieved  a  prompt  vic- 
tory, and  she  was  soon  left  in  tri- 
umphant possession  of  the  field,  while 
Old  Ned  tottered  away  in  peace. 

In  the  evening  there  was  to  be  a 
grand  jollification  in  the  negro  quar- 
ters, to  which  all  the  white  people  at 
the  "  Great  House  "  were  specially  in- 
vited. The  occasion  was  to  be  the 
great  one  of  the  season,  as,  aside  from 
the  regular  Christmas  festivities,  this 
was  to  be  the  "Wedding  Night"  of  the 
plantation.  On  many  of  the  planta- 
tions it  was  the  custom  to  defer  the 
marriages  among  the  slaves  to  the 
Christmas  season,  when  the  occasion 
was  made  one  of  great  hilarity,  and  the 
ceremony  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  master  and  his  family  by  some  local 
minister  or  by  some  of  the  negro 
preachers,  according  to  the  strictness 
of  the  master's  religious  views. 

On  this  occasion  there  were  to  be 
two  weddings,  to  be  followed  by  a  ball 
and  a  supper,  which  latter  was  pro- 
vided at  the  master's  expense.  The 
night  was  one  of  Egyptian  darkness,  as 
we  started  out,  preceded  by  a  negro 
bearing  a  huge  torch,  by  whose  flaring 


light  we  picked  our  way  carefully 
through  the  mud  and  over  the  single 
plank  which  formed  the  only  bridge 
across  the  sluggish  bayou ;  with  no  end 
of  merriment  at  the  hair -breadth  es- 
capes from  a  plunge  into  the  miry  pool, 
and  the  awkward  movements  with 
which  the  ladies  strove  to  walk  each  in 
the  track  of  her  predecessor,  to  avoid 
soiling  their  dainty  boots  with  the  black 
mud. 

The  cabin,  which  was  reached  at 
last  after  much  tribulation,  was  one  of 
the  better  class,  capacious  and  well 
furnished  with  chairs  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned splint  -  bottomed  kitchen  pat- 
tern. A  bed,  loaded  with  mattresses, 
stood  in  one  corner,  and  the  walls  glit- 
tered with  the  well  -  polished  cooking 
utensils,  hung  upon  nails  high  out  of 
harm's  way.  The  floor  was  of  earth, 
beaten  hard  and  smooth,  and  one  end 
of  the  single  room  was  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  the  huge  fireplace,  in 
which  was  an  immense  fire  of  logs, 
whose  cheerful  glow  rendered  other 
light  superfluous. 

The  company  had  assembled  when 
we  arrived.  Some  were  smoking  their 
pipes  in  groups  around  the  fire,  others 
coquetting  in  pairs  in  the  corners,  and 
others  still — evidently  the  wags  of  the 
plantation  —  lounging  from  group  to 
group,  cracking  a  joke  at  each,  and 
leaving  behind  them  the  invariable 
chuckle  which  marks  the  negro's  in- 
tense enjoyment  of  fun,  especially  at 
another's  expense. 

Immediately  upon  our  arrival  we 
were  ushered  into  the  seats  of  honor, 
and  the  ceremony  began,  the  aged 
negro  preacher  taking  his-  position, 
with  an  air  of  deep  solemnity,  before 
the  fireplace,  with  his  back  to  the  com- 
fortable blaze,  and  the  happy  couple 
placing  themselves  demurely  before 
him.  The  bride  and  groom,  answer- 
ing to  the  names  of  Andrew  and  Susy, 
were  field  -  hands  of  unmistakably  pure 
Guinea  blood,  and  both  of  them  had 
passed  the  first  half  century  of  life. 
Their  dress,  however,  showed  that  they 
had  not  yet  entirely  eschewed  the  fol- 
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lies  of  their  youth,  for  though  rude  and 
cheap,  as  became  their  condition,  it 
was  nevertheless  not  unembellished 
with  those  bits  of  gewgaw  and  glaring 
finery  of  bright  -  colored  ribbon  and 
tie  in  which  the  negro  delights. 

With  the  most  decorous  gravity  the 
preacher  began : 

"  Andrew !  duz  you  lub  dis  yere 
woman  ?" 

"  I  duz  so!"  was  the  emphatic  reply. 

11  Will  you  promise  to  stick  close  to 
her  froo  time  an*  'tarnity,  renouncin' 
all  odders  an*  cleabin'  on'y  to  her  fur 
eber  an*  eber  an'  amen  ?" 

"I  willdatr 

"  Will  you  lub,  honor  an'  'bey  " 

"Hold  on  dar,  Ole  Jack!"  — here 
interrupted  the  groom,  with  no  little 
show  of  indignation — "* taint  no  use 
talkin'  to  dis  nigger  'bout  'beyin'  de 
wimmin  !  Can  *t  promise  to  'bey  no 
wimmin  folks  on'y  *cept  ole  Missis  !" 

"  Silence  dar !  you  owdumptious  nig- 
ger!" roared  the  wrathful  preacher; 
"what  fur  you  go  fur  spile  de  cem- 
mony !  You  done  spilt  all  de  grabbity 
ob  de  'casion  !  Dis  yere 's  o'ny  matter 
ob  form  an'  in'spensable  to  de  'casion. 
Now  don't  you  go  fur  to  open  you' 
black  mouf  till  de  time  for  you  to 
speak ! 

"  Will  you  promise  to  lub,  honor  an* 
*bey  '* — (Andrew  still  shaking  his  head 
ominously  at  the  obnoxious  word)  — 
"  dis  yere  nigger  Susy,  furnishin*  her 
wid  all  things  needful  fur  her  comfort 
an'  happiness;  cherishin'  an'  purtectin* 
her  from  all  sufTerin*  an*  sorrer,  an' 
makin'  smoove  de  path  ob  all  her  pre- 
cedin*  days  to  come  ?" 

"  I  spose  I  must  say  yes  to  dat,"  said 
Andrew,  meekly. 

"  Den  I  pronounce  dese  yere  two 
couples  to  be  man  an'  wife  !  an*  whom 
de  Lord  hab  joined  togedder  let  no 
man  go  fur  to  put  dem  asunder !" 

Here  an  uproar  arose  among  the 
blacks,  betokening  a  dilemma  entirely 
unforeseen  by  Old  Jack.  For  inasmuch 
as  he  had  forgotten  to  require  the 
usual  vows  of  Susy,  they  insisted  that 
however  firmly  Andrew  might  be  bound 


by  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  Susy  was 
still  single,  and  the  pair  were  but  half 
married.  The  matter  was  at  last  ad- 
justed by  the  preacher  commencing 
the  ceremony  de  novo,  by  which  means 
the  couple  were  finally  united  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all. 

The  next  ceremony  was  to  be  one  of 
unusual  pomp  and  style,  the  parties 
being  house  -  servants,  who,  by  virtue 
of  their  positions,  were  looked  upon  as 
"  quality  niggers,"  and  entitled,  by 
common  custom  and  consent,  to  some- 
thing more  of  consideration  and  dis- 
play at  their  nuptials.  As  a  mark  of 
distinction,  they  were  to  be  married  by 
one  of  their  fellow  house-servants,  who, 
on  account  of  his  position  about  the 
person  of  his  young  master,  had  been 
allowed  to  learn  to  read,  and  gloried  in 
the  possession  of  an  old  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

But  now  an  unlooked-for  delay  arose. 
It  appeared  that  the  father  of  the  bride 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  match,  and 
for  a  singular  reason,  declaring  in  his 
wrath  that  "  dat  gal  Puss  is  de  laziest 
no  'count  nigger  on  dis  yere  planta- 
tion! an'  dat  feller  Sam  ain't  no 
better !  Putty  work  dem  two  '11  make, 
housekeepin*  togedder !  An*  ef  dey  is 
bof  so  lazy,  what  *11  dere  chillen  be  ? 
Do  n't  want  no  more  sich  lazy  trash  as 
dem  will  be  raised  up  on  dis  planta- 
tion —  got  enuf  on  em  a'reddy.  Dey 
ain't  fit  to  git  married  no  how !" 

He  had  therefore  exerted  his  parental 
authority  by  taking  away  her  wedding- 
clothes  and  locking  them  up  in  his  own 
cabin. 

The  good  offices  of  the  "  young  mis- 
sis," however,  were  now  brought  into 
requisition ;  and  taking  the  irascible 
father  aside,  she  labored  earnestly  with 
him,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing, or  rather  silencing  his  objections, 
and  he  yielded,  though  with  an  ill- 
grace,  at  the  last.  Then  seeking  out 
the  bride,  she  withdrew  with  her  to  the 
father's  cabin,  where  with  her  own  fair 
hands  she  attired  her  for  the  ceremony, 
and  soon  returned  with  her  arrayed  in 
all  the  glories  of  pink  tarlatan,  with 
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hoops,  resplendent  head-dress  and  kid 
gloves,  all  of  which  her  own  wardrobe 
had  supplied  as  a  wedding  -  gift.  In- 
deed, but  for  her  features  and  skin,  the 
bride,  as  she  stood  in  her  nuptial  robe, 
might  have  passed  for  a  fashionable 
lady  of  the  first  circles. 

The  groom,  from  the  savings  of  his 
perquisites  during  the  year,  and  from  a 
sale  of  a  large  share  of  his  stock  of 
poultry,  had  managed  to  clothe  him- 
self in  a  suit  of  broadcloth,  with  kid 
gloves  and  French  calf  boots, 

All  things  being  finally  arranged,  the 
improvised  parson  opened  his  book, 
and  after  some  searching  for  the  place, 
began  reading  slowly  and  occasionally 
pausing  to  spell  a  hard  word  to  him- 
self, preluding  the  prayers  of  the  ser- 
vice with  the  interpolated  remark  — 
"  Here  it  says  dat  dar  is  some  prayers 
to  be  made  by  de  minister;  I  s'pose  dat 
ain't  necessary  on  dis  'casion  " —  evi- 
dently distrustful  of  his  own  ability  to 
produce  the  extemporaneous  prayers 
which  he  seemed  to  think  the  rubric 
required. 

The  marriage  rites  concluded,  all 
proceeded  in  a  long  procession,  headed 
by  the  "white-folks,"  who  were  closely 
followed  by  the  newly-married  couples, 
to  the  neighboring  cabins,  where  the 
wedding  supper  was  prepared.  And  a 
supper  it  was,  by  no  means  contempt- 
ible in  respect  to  either  quantity  or 
quality.  The  tables  literally  groaned 
with  a  profusion  of  baked  meats  from 
the  planter's  larder,  fowls  from  their 
own  coops  and  fish  from  the  bayous, 
with  steaming  urns  of  coffee  and  no 
end  of  pies,  cakes,  tarts,  sweetmeats 
and  the  thousand  delicacies  which  the 
negroes  knew  so  well  how  to  prepare 
from  the  materials  contributed  with  no 
niggard  hand  at  this  season  from  the 
master's  pantry. 

Now  arose  the  din  of  knives  and 
forks  and  plates,  commingled  with  the 
sounds  of  mirth  and  boisterous  revelry, 
during  which  we,  sipping  our  coffee  in 
our  especial  corner,  were  regaled  by  the 
antics  and  sly  "  asides  "  perpetrated  for 
our  especial  benefit,  by  the  body  ser- 


vant of  young  Master  Harry,  above 
mentioned,  who  officiated  as  parson  in 
the  last  ceremony,  and  who  kept  up  a 
running  comment  upon  the  prominent 
features  of  the  assemblage  before  us, 
somewhat  as  follows : — 

41 1  say,  Mass'  Harry !  did  you  see  dat 
gal  from  ole  Jones'  plantation  ?  Whew ! 
Golly!  ain't  she  black  though!  Why, 
she  so  black  de  chickens  goes  to  roost 
when  dey  sees  her  comin',  cause  dey 
t'inks  night's  comin'   shuah !     When 
she  sot  down  to  de  table  she  frowed  a 
big  shadder  all  ober  dat  end  ob  de 
table — she  so  black!    When   I  fust 
seen  her  come  in  I  says  to  myself — 
4 my  Heabens!  what  a  black  folk!' 
An'  den  dem  feet  o'  hern !  why  dey's 
so  big  dey's  like  dem  sliders  what  de 
Chinaman  wears  in  de  picture  book, 
a  gwine  ober  de  snow  wid ! "  and  more 
to  a  like  effect,  to  our  infinite  diversion. 
Supper  over,  we  returned  to  the  first 
cabin  to  witness  the  dancing,  which 
was  about  to  commence,  when  the  door 
swung  wide  again  to  admit  a  party  of 
invited  guests  from  the  adjoining  plan- 
tation, the  "loudness"  of  whose  attire 
fully  explained  the  lateness  of  their 
arrival.      Faded  ribbons    and    laces, 
plated  jewelry  and  every  available  or- 
nament of  tinsel  had  been  brought  in- 
to requisition  to  enable  them  as  well 
to  "astonish   the  natives"  in  general, 
as  to  sustain  the  credit  of  their  own 
plantation,  by  a  display  as  nearly  as 
possible  commensurate  with  the  style 
and  standing  of  their  master's  family. 
Some  of   these  attempts  at  personal 
adornment  were  so  incongruous  as  to 
border  closely  on  the  grotesque ;  while 
others  were  not  without  a  certain  degree 
of  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  glar- 
ing colors  which  are  everywhere  indis- 
pensable to  the  full  dress  of  the  African 
race. 

The  leading  spirit  of  the  new-comers 
— she  whose  appearance  and  move- 
ments excited  at  once  the  loudest  dem- 
onstrations of  admiration  and  envy — 
was  a  tall  mulatto  girl,  of  a  plump  and 
graceful  figure  and  an  easy  self-pos- 
sessed manner,  who  was  evidently  con- 
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sidered  a  leader  of  the  negro  ton.    She 
was  attired  in  a  neatly  fitting  gingham 
dress,  well  expanded  with  hoops  —  an 
article  which,  though  rarely  attainable, 
was  none  the  less  greatly  in  demand. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  her  toilet,  how- 
ever, and  that  which  excited  most  ad- 
miration among  her  darky  compeers, 
was  an  enormous  bow  of  white  satin 
ribbon  attached  to  her  "back  hair," 
the  long  ends  falling  nearly  to  her 
waist     So  novel  an   addition   to  the 
head  gear  could  not  long  fail  of  imi- 
tation, and  those  of  the  female  portion 
of  the  assembly  who  were  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  bits  of  ribbon  among 
their  hidden  treasures,  slipped  quietly 
away,  one  by  one,   to  their  cabins, 
whence    they    soon    returned,    each 
adorned  with   a    similar    appendage. 
Similar  they  were  in  design,  but  vastly 
dissimilar  in  point  of  color  and  arrange- 
ment.     The    streamers    were  of   all 
widths  and  lengths,  and  representing 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;   some 
hastily    pinned    into    a    bow,    others 
simply  fastened  in  the  middle  by  a 
large  hair  pin,  and  others  again  at- 
tached at  one  end  and  floating  loosely 
down  the  back.     And  each   and  all 
seemed  as  proud  of  the  new  adorn- 
ment as  the   peacock  of  his  gaudy 
plumage. 

The  climax  of  imitation,  however, 
was  capped  by  a  young  Topsy  of 
some  thirteen  years,  who,  in  addition 
to  a  streamer  of  faded  yellow  ribbon, 
soon  appeared  among  the  dancers  sus- 
taining beneath  her  scanty  skirt,  by 
dint  of  grasping  it,  skirt  and  all,  on 
each  side,  a  huge  barrel  hoop — a  com- 
ment upon  a  fashionable  text  too  ludi- 
crous for  even  negro  decorum,  as  was 
evinced  by  the  shouts  of  laughter  which 
greeted  her  appearance.  Wholly  un- 
moved, however,  by  this  demonstration, 
Topsy  dashed  into  the  circle  and  ex- 
ecuted a  reel  in  the  most  approved 
style  and  with  the  utmost  gravity  of 
features. 

And  now  the  dance  went  on ;  reel 
and  jig  and  hornpipe,  "Jim  Crow  "  and 
"Juba,"  "French  four"  and  "double 


shuffle"  followed  each  other  without 
intermission,  to  the  sound  of  the  violin 
played  by  a  big  fellow  of  great  self- 
consequence,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
as  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  per- 
formance as  the  youngster  who,  stand- 
ing at  his  elbow  and  watching  the  play 
of  his  fingers  for  a  long  time  in  silent 
admiration,  at  length,  at  a  pause  in  the 
music,  burst  out  with : — 

"  I  say,  you  Pomp!  how  de  debbil 
you  eber  learn  to  play  dat-a-way?" 

"Well!"  replied  Pomp,  slowly  turn- 
ing his  violin  with  a  self-  satisfied  and 
critical  air,  "  you  see  you  jest  hab  to  put 
it  into  you'  whole  mind." 

As  the  dance  proceeded,  we  amused 
ourselves  with  observing  the  many 
original  characters  in  the  group.  There 
was  "  Matt,"  a  colored  Beau  Brummel 
of  exceedingly  sentimental  expression 
of  countenance,  every  article  of  whose 
dress  betokened  the  utmost  care  and 
precision,  whose  attitudes  were  inimit- 
able, and  who  evidently  considered 
himself  another  Count  D'Orsay,  and 
looked  down  with  sublime  commisera- 
tion and  patronage  upon  his  less  stylish 
comrades. 

And  "Josh,"  the  very  opposite  of 
Matt,  —  a  good  looking,  muscular, 
manly  fellow,  whose  laugh  was  the 
loudest  and  his  song  the  cheeriest  of 
all ;  a  very  prince  of  good  nature  and 
fun .  Josh  was  a  freeman ,  who  for  some 
misdemeanor  in  one  of  the  border 
slave  States,  had  been  sold  into  slavery 
for  five  years,  under  a  black  law  then 
in  force.  His  time  of  service  had  long 
since  expired,  but,  fully  content  with 
his  lot,  and  happy  in  the  love  of  the 
slave  woman  he  had  married  on  the 
plantation,  he  chose  still  to  remain  and 
work  on  a  salary  of  a  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  with  his  free  papers  safely 
locked  in  his  trunk  as  a  safeguard 
against  any  future  hard  task-master. 

Another  was  a  monstrous  half  wit- 
ted  negro,  with  a  head  of  enormous 
size,  who  seemed  endowed  with  ubi- 
quity, so  quick  were  his  movements, 
seemingly  appearing  in  all  places  at 
once.    This  "nigger  Bob"  was  full  of 
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fun  and  coarse  witticism,  and  seemed 
to  be  acting  out  his  idiotic  nature  with 
peculiar  zest  on  this  particular  occasion ; 
now  shouting  and  singing,  now  crack- 
ing his  rude  jokes  upon  his  immediate 
neighbors,  now  slapping  his  hands  in 
perfect  time  with  the  thump  and  rattle 
of  the  dancers'  feet,  anon  beating  the 
tamborine,  and  again  dancing  like  a 
madman  without  regard  to  space, 
bringing  down  his  enormous  feet  at 
v  random,  to  the  sore  detriment  of  all 
the  bare  toes  in  the  assembly ;  and  all 
the  time  without  the  slightest  change 
of  expression  in  his  features  of  almost 
brutal  stolidity. 

Suddenly,  darting  at  the  tamborine 
player  he  snatched  the  instrument 
from  his  hands,  and  without  a  shad- 
ow of  a  smile  upon  his  features,  com- 
menced beating  it  violendy,  at  the 
same  time  chanting  in  a  low  monotone 
scraps  of  negro  songs  jumbled  together, 
as  follows : — 

"  Ole  Massa  gib  a  ball  one  night, 

Ole  Missis  went  to  bed, 
An'  Sally  she  sot  on  de  garden  gate 

Wid  de  debbil  in  her  head  — 
I  los'  my  wife  las'  Saturday  night 

An'  whar  you  t'ink  I  found  her? 
Way  down  dar  in  de  ole  cow  pen 

Wid  de  white  folks  all  around  her." — &c. 

Another  original  was  "old  Harry," 
the  champion  of  "Jim  Crow"  and  sole 
proprietor  and  performer  of  a  certain 
very  popular  song  entitled  "  De  noble 
Skew  Ball."  During  a  pause  in  the 
dance  old  Harry's  musical  powers  were 
brought  into  requisition  and  he  was 
called  upon  for  the  favorite  song. 
This,  it  seemed,  could  only  be  properly 
rendered  with  a  glass  in  his  hand,  and 
an  empty  tumbler  was  handed  him. 

"Go 'way  dar!"  he  shouted  indig- 
nandy,  "  what  for  you  do  n't  put  some- 
t'ing  in  de  glass?" 

"Put  some  water  in  it,"  suggested 
the  planter,  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  his 
eye. 

"  No,  no !  Mars'  Robert, "  said  Harry 
— "mus'  hab  some  whiskey  in  de  glass ; 
one  spur  in  de  head  worf  two  on  de 
heel ! " 

This  bon  mot  secured  the  dram — a 


moderate  supply  of  which  was  at  hand, 
and  in  a  voice  cracked  with  age,  Harry 
sang  his  song,  concluding  by  draining 
the  glass  with  infinite  zest. 

"Now  Harry,"  said  the  planter, 
"can't  you  'jump  Jim  Crow*  for  us?" 

"Lord!  Mass'  Robert!  hain't  jump 
Jim  Crow  sence  I  was  a  child !  hows- 
ever,  I'll  try." 

The  fiddler  struck  up  the  tune,  and 
Harry,  despite  his  years,  fully  sustained 
his  reputation  by  his  nimble  move- 
ments, and  proved  himself  the  cham- 
pion of  the  assembly  in  the  saltatory 
line,  accompanying  himself  with  a 
recitative  whereof  the  refrain  was : 

"  Long  tailed  buzzard  an'  short  tailed  crow, 
You'll  nebbergoto  Heaben  till  you  jump  Jim  Crow." 

This  was  followed  by  the  "Juba," 
danced  by  one  of  Harry's  grandsons, 
without  other  music  or  accompaniment 
than  old  Harry's  "beatin'  de  Juba" 
with  both  hands  upon  his  knees  and 
thighs,  with  a  sound  like  the  clicking 
of  a  railroad  car  in  motion,  chanting 
meanwhile,  in  the  inevitable  recitative : 

"  You  de  little  dirty  dog  come  out  to  dance  de  Juba ! 
Whar  you  eat  an'  whar  you  drink,  'tis  dar  you 

ought  to  labor, 
Go  'way  dar  I  you  little  dog,  you  can't  dance  de 

Juba ! " 

and  more  to  the  same  effect  and  with 
but  little  variation. 

But  the  hour  had  waxed  late,  and  we 
were  taking  our  leave,  when  the  click- 
ing of  glasses  recalled  us  to  hear  the 
so-called  toasts  which  invariably  ac- 
company the  circling  of  the  botde  at 
these  negro  festivities. 

These  toasts  are  little  more  than 
recitations  of  impromptu  rhyme,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  time  or  occa- 
sion. But  three  of  those  given  remain 
in  my  memory.     "  Nigger  Bob  "  gave : 

"  Here's  ribers  ob  wine  but  none  ob  mine." 

"  De  ole  bee  do  de  work,  de  young  bee  eat  de 

honey — 
De  nigger  make  de  cotton  an'  ole  Massa  make  de 

money." 

Another  ran  as  follows : 

"  Ise  trabelled  east,  Ise  trabelled  west, 

Ise  trabelled  free  degrees  beyond  de  sun — 
But  de  best  friend  dat  eber  I  met 
Was  ole  Andrew  wid  a  jug  ob  rum." 
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This  was  supplemented  by  Josh, 
who,  swinging  his  glass  above  his 
head,  with  a  broad  grin  upon  his 
features,  shouted: 

"  Here's  to  de  red  bird— 
Chick  !  chick !  to  de  wren ! 
God  bless  all  de  wimmin 
An'  dog  all  de  men." 

This  toast  carried  away  the  palm 
among  the  negroes,  probably  on  the 
score  of  its  being  the  most  destitute  of 
sense  of  any  that  had  been  given. 

As  we  approached  the  dwelling 
house,  the  great  hall  clock  struck  the 
hour  of  midnight,  and  we  all  paused, 
listened  and  counted  the  strokes.  And, 
as  the  last  stroke  sounded  on  the  clear 
night  air,  the  round  full  moon  burst 
forth  from  among  the  clouds,  as  if  to 
hail  the  dawn  of  another  year,  and 
flooded  the  scene  around  us  with 
beauty.  With  the  last  stroke  of  the 
clock  another  "Merry  Christmas" 
sank  into  the  stream  of  years — an- 
other season  of  mirth  glided  into  the 
irrevocable  past.  We  seemed  to  feel 
upon  our  brow  the  rush  of  passing 
time,  and  for  a  moment  we  stood  in 
silence,  and  our  thoughts  went  wander- 
ing far,  to  recall  other  Christmas  sea- 
sons passed  long  ago  in  a  far-off  clime; 
and  the  forms  of  cherished  friends  who 
with  us  had  sang  the  Christmas 
carol  of  long  ago,  but  who  now 
slept  beneath  the  daisies  and  the 
purple  violets,  floated  before  memory's 
vision. 

It  was  but  a  moment :  for  the  flood 
of  silvery  light  was  indeed  the  herald 
of  another  year,  as  full  of  hopes  and 
bright  anticipations  as  those  that  had 
passed  away ;  and  with  a  merry  •'  good 
night'*  we  separated  to  our  respective 
couches.  And  as  consciousness  grad- 
ually faded  away  and  our  senses  bade 
the  world  "good  night,"  still  we  could 
hear  the  monotonous  thump !  thump ! 


thump!  of  the  negroes'  feet  on  the 
floors  of  the  distant  cabins,  till  the 
sound  mingled  with  our  dreams. 

Since  that  Christmas  the  war  has 
come  and  gone — fire  and  sword  have 
passed  over  that  sunny  land  and  left 
it  desolate.    The  planter's  great  house 
and  the  humble  cabins  of  the  negroes 
have  been  given  to  the  flames  together, 
and  the  jolly,  rollicking  crowd  of  ne- 
groes who  on   that   Christmas   night 
danced  and  shouted  and  sang  together 
in  happy  and  thoughtless  merriment, 
have   been   scattered.    And   with  the 
outburst  of  that  terrible  volcano  of  war 
the  fell  curse  of  slavery  sank  within  its 
fiery  waves  and  disappeared  from  off 
the  continent  forever;  and  all  the  civ- 
ilized world  clapped  its  hands    and 
shouted  a  God  speed!    and  an  "Io 
triumphe!"  with  never  a  voice  to  wail 
over  its  departure.    And  with  the  in- 
stitution have  disappeared  many  of  its 
pleasanter  and  time  hallowed  customs, 
and  more  of  them  will  doubtless  dis- 
appear from  year  to  year  as  time  rolls 
on,  and  perhaps,  among  them,  these 
same  Christmas  rejoicings  and  festivi- 
ties.     To  the  black  a  new  era  has 
dawned,  crowded  with  new  possibili- 
ties.   To  him  is  opened  a  higher  state 
of  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  ex- 
istence,  and  with  it  new  duties  and 
responsibilities  whose  weight  will  curb, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  exuberance  of 
his  character    and  make    the  lilting 
gambol    of  the    old-time    Christmas 
nights  in  the  lowly  slave  cabin  a  thing 
of  tradition  only.    Yet,  while  the  new 
life  will  to  him  be  productive  of  a 
higher  and  nobler  enjoyment,  I  doubt 
if  the  freeman  will  ever  again  know 
the  hearty,  jovial  abandonment  of  mer- 
riment and  pleasure  which  characterized 
the  Christmas  holidays  of  the  slave  in 
the  "  days  before  the  war." 

Egbert  Phelps. 
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FLOTSAM    AND   JETSAM. 

UNDER  the  midnight  moon  the  winds 
Roaring  their  Christmas,  carols  swept ; 
And  from  the  depths  of  a  fire  •  lit  room 
Came  a  song  in  a  voice  which  wept. 

I  started  up  with  my  heart  athrob, 

Dreaming  the  dreams  which  never  come  true ; 
'T  was  Lilias  crooning  a  wild  old  song, 

As  none  but  Lilias  herself  can  do. 


Only  her  song, —  so  I  quickly  fled 

Into  my  realm  of  Thought  again ; 
Yet  through  some  rift  in  my  fairy  world 

Trembled  the  jar  of  the  wild  refrain  : 

The  sea  is  deep,  and  the  winds  are  light ; 

Yet  light  winds  trouble  the  deep  sea's  flow." 
Ah,  why  does  Lilias  sing  that  song? 

Gone  are  my  dreams  with  their  peaceful  glow. 

The  deep  sea  moves  to  the  light  wind's  breath, 
And  wrecks  lie  strewn  over  ocean's  bed ; 

Yet  it  basks  in  morning's  peaceful  smile  — 
The  sun  shines  down  when  the  wind  is  sped. 

Flotsam  and  jetsam  of  raging  waves 
Tell  a  tale  when  the  storm  is  done ; 

Well,  it  is  something  gained  to  look 

E'en  at  the  wrecks  when  the  land  is  won. 


.  ■*  ** 


Women  and  winds  do  their  cruel  worst, 
Fleeting  anguish  when  all  is  said ; 

Yet  to  -  night  throbs  a  long  laid  pain, 
As  memory's  wave  casts  up  the  dead. 


Aye,  dead,  cold  hopes  strew  the  peaceful  strand ; 

Is  it  not  sad  that  the  fathomless  sea 
Keeps  not  those  secrets  of  wind  and  storm 

Which  an  idle  song  gives  back  to  me  ? 
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"/^~"\NE,   two,  three — yellow;  one, 
\J  two,  three,  four — blue  ;"  said 
Miss  Penniman,  counting  the  stitches 
on  her  embroidery  pattern. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Penniman,  guess  what's 
happened  !  "J  cried  Suky  Ann,  the 
kitchen  -  maid,  putting  her  head  in  at 
the  parlor  door. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Miss  Penni- 
man, dropping  her  work  ;  "  has  the  pig 
broken  through  that  floor  again  ?  Well, 
I  knew  how  't  would  be ;  I  told  Mr. 
What's-his-name  that  he  didn't  half 
do  the  job,  but  he  was  so  bent  on  hav- 
ing his  own  way  that  he  gave  no  more 
heed  to  what  I  said  than  to  the  wind 
that  blows.  Now,  put  on  your  hat,  and 
go  right  down,  and  tell  him  it's  all 
got  to  be  done  over  again.  Next 
time,  may  be  he  '11  heed  my  advice." 

"But  the  pig  hasn't  broke  through 
the  floor,  mum,"  said  Suky  Ann. 

"  For  goodness  sake,  what  has  hap- 
pened, then?  Has  the  cow  got  into 
the  corn  ?  It 's  that  stupid  Malone ;  I 
never  yet  saw  an  Irishman  that  knew 
which  end  his  head  was  on.  I  asked 
Malone,  not  three  days  ago,  about  that 
place,  and  he  said :  •  It  *s  all  right, 
mum  ; '  he  always  does  say  •  it 's  all 
right'  I  suppose  he'd  say  'it's  all 
right,'  if  the  house  were  afire." 

"  But  it  ain't  the  cow,  mum." 

"Not  the  cow?  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  so  before,  then  ?  It's  the  chick- 
ens, I  suppose;  have  they  got  salt,  or — " 

"  'Tain't  the  chickens  —  'tain't  any  - 
thing  that 's  happened  to  us." 

"  Why  should  /  care,  if  it  does  n't 
concern  us  ?  Let  other  persons  take 
care  of  their  own  affairs." 

"But  it  does  kind  o'  concern  us,; 
there's  folks  movin'  into  the  next 
house ! " 

"  My  stars  !  That  is  news !  A  fam- 
ily with  a  dozen  children,  I  '11  warrant. 
I  '11  have  the  garden  gate  nailed  up,  to 
begin  with,  or  they  '11  be  tramping  over 
my  flower  beds." 


"  I  guess  there  ain't  no  children, 
Miss  Penniman." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  '  Cause  I  heard  um  say  he  was  an 
old  bachelor." 

"  Mercy  on  us !  Worse  and  worse. 
Of  course  he  keeps  a  dog — they 
always  do.  I'd  rather  have  a  dozen 
children  round  than  a  dog." 

"  Yes  'm,  there  is  a  dog  ;  I  see  him 
myself  —  a  nasty,  snappin',  yelpin*, 
litde  critter ;  I  heard  um  say  it  was  a 
skerrier." 

"A  what?" 

"  A  skerrier,  mum." 

"Oh,  a  Skye  terrier,  I  suppose,  you 
mean.  Well,  it 's  what  I  've  long  ex- 
pected ;  an  old  bachelor,  you  say  ?  Of 
course,  he  brings  a  housekeeper  with 
him  —  a  great,  brazen  -  faced  widow, 
I  '11  be  bound." 

"  His  housekeeper's  a  man,  mum." 

"  A  man  ?  of  all  things  !  " 

"  I  heard  um  say  his  name  was  Pop- 
gun, or  somethin*." 

"  A  very  singular  name,  truly.  I 
knew  a  family  once,  named  Gunn,  and 
one  named  Shute,  but  Popgun,  never ; 
I  should  think  his  master  'd  be  afraid 
he  *d  go  off.  By  the  way,  what's  his 
name  —  the  old  bachelor's  ?  It  ought 
to  be  Cannon ,  to  match  that  of  the 
servant." 

"Oh,  mistress,  you  're  so  funny,"  said 
Suky  Ann,  tittering.  "  I  heard  um 
say  the  old  un's  name  was  Merridew." 

"Um?  Who's  Um?  Whoever 
he  is,  he's  told  you  a -good  deal  of 
news." 

" '  T  'was  Tom  told  me,  mum,"  said 
Suky  Ann,  the  rose  on  her  cheek 
deepening  to  peony.  • 

"  Oh,  the  butcher's  moon-faced  boy ; 
I  surmised  as  much  —  but,  Suky  Ann, 
don't  you  know  it's  very  improper 
to  gossip  with  young  men  in  this 
way?  /  never  did,  when  /  was  a 
girl." 

"  I  won't,  again,"  said  Suky. 
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"  That 's  right  —  always  take  my 
advice,  and  you  '11  never  regret  it.  You 
may  go,  now  —  and  Suky  Ann,  if  you 
hear  any  more  about  our  new  neigh- 
bors, let  me  know  it.*' 

"  Yes  W 

Miss  Penniman  was  an  independent 
spinster;  she  not  only  owned  the 
house  she  lived  in,  with  several  acres 
of  land  attached,  but  she  had  money 
in  the  bank. 

Her  age  might  have  been  thirty  - 
five,  and  I  will  not  undertake  to  say 
that  it  was  not  forty-five;  there  was 
nothing  in  her  appearance  to  afford 
any  certain  indication  on  this  point. 
Her  complexion  had  neither  the  bloom 
of  youth,  nor  the  faded  hue  to  which 
that  bloom  too  often  gives  place ;  her 
strong  white  teeth  bade  defiance  to  the 
dentist,  and  her  black  hair,  somewhat 
coarse  of  fibre,  showed  not  a  silver 
thread.  She  wore  it  coiled  at  the  back 
of  her  head  —  a  style  which  is  never 
in  fashion,  and  never  out  of  fashion  — 
and  her  dress,  though  destitute  of  flow- 
ers, ruffles,  and  pannier,  was  always  of 
fine  material,  and  fitted  well  her  not 
ungraceful  figure. 

For  the  rest,  she  lived  alone  with 
her  serving  -  maid,  Suky  Ann,  content 
to  fill  up  her  time  in  looking  after  her 
house  and  farm,  weeding  her  flower- 
garden,  and  plying  her  needle. 

The  work  now  in  hand  was  one  of  a 
set  of  chair  coverings,  intended,  she 
said,  as  "  an  heir-loom  for  future  gen- 
erations," which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  certainly  very  disinter- 
ested on  her  part. 

"  I  might  have  known  how  it  would 
be,"  said  she  to  herself,  when  Suky 
Ann  had  left  the  room  —  "  't  was  n't 
reasonable  to  expect  that  house  would 
remain  vacant  forever ;  the  more  fool 
I  was  for  buying  this  one  ;  nothing  but 
a  fence  between  me  and  that  old  bach- 
elor! I've  the  greatest  mind  to  sell 
out  and  move  away  ;  but 't  would  be  a 
pity,  too,  when  I  've  just  got  every  - 
thing  to  my  mind ;  besides,  I  guess  I 
can  make  it  as  uncomfortable  for  him 


as  he  can  for  me,"  and  she  thrust  her 
needle  through  and  through  the  can- 
vas, as  if  the  parrot  she  was  embroid- 
ering had  been  Mr.  Merridew  himself. 

The  next  morning,  as  Miss  Penni- 
man, with  a  handkerchief  over  her 
head,  and  a  feather  duster  in  her  hand, 
was  putting  the  parlor  to  rights,  she 
thought  she  perceived  a  strange  and 
indefinable  odor  stealing  in  through 
the  open  window. 

"  Suky  Ann,"  called  she ! 

"  Here,  mum  ! " 

"  Do  n't  you  perceive  a  queer  smell  ? 
There  isn't  anything  burning,  is  there?" 

"  Nothing  but  old  Merridew's  pipe," 
said  Suky,  laughing. 

"  A  pipe  ?  Phew ! "  cried  Miss  Pen  - 
niman,  shutting  the  window  with  an 
energy  which  made  the  glass  rattle  in 
the  frame.  "  Well,  I  give  it  up  now  ; 
if  there's  anything  I  hate,  it's 
tobacco." 

"  He  must  be  a  lazy  loon,"  said 
Suky,  "  there  he's  got  a  great  kind  of  a 
net,  with  tossels  to  it,  hitched  up  in  the 
piazza.  I  've  heard  um  say.it  was  a 
hummock — " 

"A  hammock,"  corrected  her  mis- 
tress. 

"A  hammock — there  ain't  much 
odds,  though ;  and  there  he  's  sprawled 
out  in  it  full  length,  swingin'  himself  to 
and  fro  and  readin'  the  newspaper — 
or  pretendin*  to  — I  do  n't  believe  any- 
body can  read  much,  with  their  head 
bobbin'  about  from  one  side  to 
t'  other." 

There  was  a  trellis  at  the  end  of  the 
piazza,  which  had  prevented  Miss  Pen  - 
niman  from  seeing  all  this. 

"  Did  you  notice  what  kind  of  fur- 
niture they  brought  ?"  asked  she. 

"  No  *m  ;  *t  was  all  done  up  in  tow  - 
cloth  when  they  carried  it  in,  'cept  a 
black  box,  that  looked  like  a  baby's 
coffin." 

"  But  it  could  n't  be,"  said  Miss  Pen  - 
niman  ;  "  what  should  he  want  with  a 
baby's  coffin?" 

"  I  heard  um  say  they  guessed  't  was 
a  fiddle  in  it,"  said  Suky. 

"A  fiddle  !   My  stars  !   So  our  noses 
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are  to  be  filled  with  tobacco  smoke, 
and  our  ears  with  the  screeching  of  a 
fiddle !  Heaven  knows  what  will  turn 
up  next ! " 

"  How  do  you  s'pose  they  gets  their 
victuals  ? "  asked  Suky,  pleased  to  be 
the  bearer  of  so  much  interesting  in- 
telligence. 

"  That  servant  man,  Popgun,  cooks 
them,  does  n't  he  ?  " 

"  They  has  'em  all  brought  from  the 
tavern  —  every  identical  thing,"  said 
Suky. 

"Suky  Ann,  you  may  go!"  said 
Miss  Penniman,  in  a  deep  sepulchral 
voice,  as  if  endurance  had  been  tried 
to  its  utmost  limit. 

"A  pipe  —  it's  a  nuisance,"  mused 
she;  "but  I  don't  suppose  I  could 
have  it  abated  by  law :  men  make  the 
laws !  " 

After  some  moments  of  profound  re- 
flection, she  summoned  Suky  again. 

"  We  're  to  have  corned  beef  for 
dinner  to-day,  are  n't  we  ? " 
"  So  you  said,  mum." 
"And  cabbage,  of  course  ;  we  always 
have  boiled  cabbage  with  corned  beef. 
Well,  mind  you  leave  open  the  kitch- 
en window,  towards  Mr.  Merridew's; 
the  wind  's  that  way,  I  believe." 

"  I  *11  be  sure  to  give  the  kitchen  a 
good  airin',"  said  Suky,  demurely,  and 
with  only  a  sly  twinkle  in  her  eye ; 
but  when  she  reached  her  own  domin- 
ions, she  broke  into  a  series  of  giggles, 
and  gave  utterance  to  the  remarkable 
exclamation  — 

"  Cabbage  is  trumps ! " 
If  Miss  Penniman  expected  to  drive 
her  neighbor  from  his  stronghold  by  a 
weapon  so  intangible,  she  was  disap- 
pointed ;  for  he  not  only  continued  to 
swing  in  his  hammock  and  smoke  his 
pipe  every  pleasant  day,  after  dinner, 
but  on  moonlight  nights  he  brought 
thither  his  violin,  and  played  till  the 
very  cats  on  the  surrounding  fences 
joined  in  from  sympathy.  Indeed, 
Miss  Penniman  declared  that  she 
could  not  tell  which  was  which  ;  and 
that,  more  than  once,  when  she  had 
risen  from  her  bed  to  drive  away  the 


feline  intruders,  she  found,  too  late, 
that  she  had  been  flinging  her  brush 
and  slippers  at  Mr.  Merridew. 

For  several  weeks,  the  only  inter- 
course between  the  two  households 
was  of  this  distant  kind ;  but  at  last, 
one  bright  morning,  the  serving-man 
was  seen  coming  through  the  garden, 
to  Miss  Penniman's  back  door. . 

"  What  can  he  want ! "  said  Suky 
Ann. 

"  To  borrow  something,  you  may  be 
sure,"  answered  her  mistress ;  "  but 
I  '11  soon  put  a  stop  to  all  that ! " 

A  tall  and  not  ill-looking  youth  was 
the  man-servant,  whose  most  promi- 
nent points,  as  he  now  presented  him- 
self, were :  a  pair  of  plaid  pantaloons, 
a  short  sacque  (which,  like  the  tadpole, 
seemed  yet  undecided  whether  or  not 
to  develop  a  tail),  a  red  necktie,  and  a 
cap  set  jauntily  on  one  side.  Beneath 
the  cap  was  a  growth  of  short,  dark 
curls,  and  a  pair  of  shrewd  brown  eyes. 
As  the  kitchen  door  stood  open,  he 
crossed  the  threshold  without  the  cere- 
mony of  knocking ;  and,  glancing 
from  Suky  Ann  to  her  mistress,  said : 
"Miss  Penniman,  I  presume?" 
"  That  is  my  name ;  and  you,  I  sup- 
pose, are  Popgun  ?" 

"  Popkins,"  said  he,  smiling.  "  My 
master,  Mr.  Merridew,  sends  his  cbm- 
pliments,  and  requests  you  '11  be  kind 
enough  to  shut  up  your  fowls  for  a  few 
weeks." 

"  Shut  up  my  fowls ! "  gasped  Miss 
Penniman. 

"  Only  till  planting  is  past,  madam  ; 
they '  re  so  exceeding  troublesome 
about  scratching  up  the  seeds." 

"  Tell  your  master  I  '11  accommo- 
date him  with  pleasure,  if  he  '11  have 
the  goodness  to  shut  up  that  dog  of 
his." 
"  What,  Waggle,  ma'am  ?  " 
"  He  may  be  Waggle,  for  anything 
I  know.  I  mean  an  ill-favored  little 
cur,  that  comes  nosing  about  my  back 
door,  frightening  the  cat  out  of  her 
seven  senses ! " 

"  I  '11  deliver  your  message,  ma'am," 
said  Popkins,  bowing  a  good  morning. 
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"Shut  up  my  fowls!"  cried  Miss 
Penniman,  watching  his  retreating  fig- 
'  ure.  "  Was  there  ever  such  impudence ! 
However,  I  guess  I  Ve  given  the  old 
gentleman  his  quietus.  Look  there, 
Suky  Ann  !  That  Popkins  has  left  a 
track  on  the  floor ;  get  the  mop  and 
wipe  it  up.  I  wonder  what  men  were 
made  for,  anyhow,  unless  it  was  to 
'track  round  and  make  work  for  wo- 
men !  I  'm  sure  they  never  did  me 
any  good ! " 

"That  long  lout  's  at  the  door  again, 
askin*  for  you,*'  announced  Suky,  a 
few  days  afterwards. 

"  What  long  lout  ?  " 

"  Popkins,  mum." 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Miss  Penni- 
man, grimly. 

"  Well,  sir  ?"  as  he  appeared  at  the 
parlor  door. 

"  Mr.  Merridew  is  sorry  to  trouble 
you  again,  madam  ;  but  he  says  if  you 
do  n't  shut  up  those  fowls,  he  really 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  measures  — " 

"Ask  your  master  if  it 's  any  worse 
for  my  hens  to  scratch  up  a  few  seeds, 
than  for  that  dog  to  steal  the  meat 
from  my  pantry,  and  the  griddle-cakes 
from  my  table  ?  However,  he  's  wel- 
come to  take  measures,  if  he  wants  to. 
1  've  no  sort  of  objection.  /  can  take 
measures,  too ! " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

So  the  fowls  were  allowed  to  roam  in 
freedom,  as  before ;  and  several  times 
each  day  they  might  have  been  seen 
skurrying  over  the  fence  from  Mr. 
Merridew's  garden,  followed  by  a 
shower  of  stones  and  brickbats,  while 
just  as  often  a  small  dog  might  have 
been  seen  leaping  the  fence  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  pursued  by  an  incens- 
ed female  with  a  broom  or  a  pan  of 
hot  dishwater. 

"  Go  tell  that  infernal  woman,"  said 
Mr.  Merridew,  one  day,  when  this  had 
happened  an  unusual  number  of  times, 
"  go  tell  that  infernal  woman  that  if 
she  does  n't  shut  up  those  fowls,  I  '11 
wring  their  cursed  necks !  Heavens ! 
if  I  'd  known  that  house  was  occupied 


by  a  cantankerous  old  maid,  I  never 
would  have  taken  this  one ! " 

It  is  not  probable  the  polite  Popkins 
would  have  delivered  this  message 
verbatim,  or  that  his  master  intended 
he  should;  but  he  was  saved  the 
trouble  of  modifying  it,  for  when  he 
opened  the  gate,  he  was  confronted 
by  Miss  Penniman  herself,  with  a  sun- 
bonnet  on  her  head,  and  a  trowel  in 
her  hand.  She  stood  before  him,  an 
embodiment  of  indignant  virtue  ;  and 
before  he  could  open  his  mouth,  said, 
waving  her  trowel  with  a  gesture  of 
defiance : 

"Tell  your  master  I've  lived  on 
these  premises  ten  years,  and  am  satis- 
fied to  remain  here.  Those  that  do  n't 
like,  can  leave  !  But  no :  wait  a  min- 
ute," said  she,  impelled  by  an  after 
thought ;  "  tell  him  that  I  will  shut  up 
my  fowls;  I'll  have  a  carpenter  to- 
morrow." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,'  said  Pop- 
kins; and  to*  himself — "I  wonder 
what 's  in  the  wind  now ; "  for,  though 
the  words  were  conciliatory,  there  was 
no  relenting  in  the  eye. 

The  next  day,  the  mystery  was 
made  plain  ;  the  carpenter  came,  and 
put  up  a  hen-house  of  rough  pine 
boards,  close  by  the  fence  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  estates,  almost  directly 
beneath  the  window  of  Mr.  Merridew's 
sleeping  apartment. 

"  Now  he  'U  know  when  it 's  time  to 
get  up  in  the  morning,"  said  Miss 
Penniman. 

If  the  unsightliness  of  the  structure^ 
and  the  sounds  of  crowing  and  cack- 
ling which  proceeded  from  it,  some- 
times proved  annoying  to  her  own 
eyes  and  ears,  she  rejoiced  in  the  fact 
as  an  evidence  of  the  still  greater  an- 
noyance they  were  causing  her  neigh- 
bor. 

There  was  an  end  to  the  interchange 
of  messages,  and  ostensibly  of  all  com- 
munication between  the  two  house- 
holds; for  if  Popkins  occasionally 
helped  Suky  drive  her  cows  from  pas- 
ture, or  flung  his  tender  compliments 
over  the  garden  gate,  or  escorted  her 
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home  from  evening  meeting,  neither 
party  felt  called  upon  to  report  the 
same  to  their  superiors. 

As  for  Waggle,  he  so  resented  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  that  he 
stayed  at  home  of  his  own  accord,  as 
might  have  been  expected  of  a  dog  of 
any   spirit. 

A  November  storm  was  raging ; 
the  fierce  blast  howled  round  the  cor- 
ners of  the  house,  roared  in  the  chim- 
neys, and  drove  the  sleet  against  the 
window  -  panes. 

"  It  *s  an  awful  night,"  said  Miss 
Penniman,  shuddering,  and  drawing 
her  worsted  shawl  more  closely  about 
her.     "  An  awful  night." 

"  That  it  is,'*  said  Suky  Ann,  who 
had  come  to  the  parlor  for  the  sake  of 
companionship,  and  was  crouching  on 
the  rug  before  the  fire.  "  My  granny 
used  to  say  there  was  witches  abroad 
on  such  a  night  as  this." 

*'  Witches,  child  !  I  hope  you  're 
not  so  silly  as  to  believe  in  witches  ? 
Good  Lord!  What  was  that?"  And 
Miss  Penniman  started  to  her  feet,  for 
a  heavy  blow  on  the  front  door  had 
sent  it  flying  back  on  its  hinges,  while 
a  blast  swept  through  the  hall  and  up 
the  staircase  with  a  sound  as  of  a 
thousand  wind -harps,  bassoons,  and 
drums,  all  mingled  in  one  mighty  cho- 
rus. It  was  a  relief  to  distinguish, 
amid  the  din,  the  stamping  of  boots, 
suggestive  as  it  was  of  human  agency  ; 
then  the  parlor  door  was  Hung  open, 
and  a  man  stood  before  them. 

14  Popkins ! "  exclaimed  both  women 
in  one  breath,  as  he  threw  back  the 
cloak  in  which  he  was  enveloped. 

"  Excuse  my  unceremonious  en- 
trance," said  he,  addressing  Miss  Pen- 
niman; "the  case  is  an  urgent  one. 
I  *ve  come  to  ask  your  help." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

••  By  going  with  me  on  an  errand  of 
mercy." 

"  To  whom?" 

"  My  master." 

"  And  why  should  I  leave  my  com- 
fortable home  on  this  stormy  night  to 


oblige  one  who  has  never  shown  am 
kindness  to  me?" 

"  Because,  madam,  he  's  dying." 

"  Dying ! " 

There  was  something  in  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  answer,  as  contrasted  with 
Popkins' s  usual  grandiloquence,  that 
touched  Miss  Penniman  in  spite  of 
herself. 

"  Suky  Ann,  bring  my  Polish  boots 
and  waterproof,"  said  she. 

Suky  obeyed  without  a  word,  and 
having  helped  to  put  them  on,  threw  a 
shawl  over  her  own  head. 

"  What !  are  you  going  too  ? " 

*'  I  can  *t  be  left  here  alone,"  said 
Suky. 

"  Silly  girl !  Well,  come ;  we  ma> 
need  your  help." 

A  few  moments  of  buffeting  the 
storm,  and  the  trio  gained  the  shelter 
of  Mr.  Merridew's  roof.  As  they  en- 
tered the  parlor,  Waggle,  recognizing 
his  former  enemies,  sprang  toward 
them,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage; 
but  quickly  discerning  by  some  subtle 
instinct  that  they  had  come  to  help,  not 
harm,  he  quietly  retreated  to  his  old 
position  by  the  fireside. 

It  was  a  large  and  dimly  lighted  room 
in  which  Miss  Penniman  now  found 
herself,  chiefly  redolent,  as  she  did  not 
even  then  fail  to  observe,  of  stale  to- 
bacco smoke.  On  a  sofa,  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  room,  lay  a  middle-aged 
gentleman,  wrapped  in  a  crimson 
dressing-gown.  His  iron-gray  hair  fell 
loosely  over  the  pillow,  his  face  was 
ghastly  pale,  his  eyes  closed,  and  his 
hands  folded  on  his  breast.  White, 
shapely  hands  they  were,  with  a  large 
seal  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  one  of 
them. 

"  Dead  !  "  whispered  Popkins,  with  a 
look  of  horror. 

"  Fainted,"  said  Miss  Penniman,  her 
fingers  on  his  wrist.  "Brandy.  A 
teaspoon.  Camphor;  bathe  his  fore- 
head." 

With  a  brevity  and  conciseness 
which  would  have  delighted  the  heart 
of  Dr.  Abernethy,  Miss  Penniman  is- 
sued these  orders,  and  soon  had  the 
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satisfaction  of  seeing  her  patient  re- 
stored to  consciousness. 

"How  long  has  he  been  sick?" 
asked  she. 

"  Well,  he  's  been  kind  of  ailing  a 
number  of  weeks,  ma'am  —  a  low  fe- 
ver, like ;  he  consulted  the  doctor  once, 
and  he  told  him  he  wanted  nursing 
more  than  medicine;  but  master 
would  n't  hear  to  having  a  woman  in 
the  house." 

"  Had  to  come  to  it,  though,"  ob- 
served Miss  Penniman.  "  What  have 
you  given  him  to  eat  ? " 

"His  appetite  seems  to  have  failed 
him  pretty  much.  I  've  made  gruel  for 
him;  but  I  could  n't  get  him  to  touch 
it. 
"  Let  me  see  some  of  your  gruel." 
Popkins  handed  her  a  dipper  con- 
taining a  thick,  soggy  substance. 

"  You  call  that  gruel,  do  you  ?  No 
wonder  you  could  n't  get  him  to  eat  it ; 
it 's  my  belief  you  've  starved  the  poor 
gcndeman  to  death.  Suky  Ann,  you 
sit  here  while  I  go  and  make  him  some 
gruel.  You  've  a  kitchen,  I  suppose  ? " 
"  Certainly ;  I  do  all  my  own  cook- 
ing there,  now,"  said  Popkins,  leading 
the  way  thither. 

"  A  clean  porringer,"  said  Miss  Pen- 
niman. 

"  This  has  had  gruel  in  it,  and  this 
I  used  about  my  dinner,"  said  Popkins, 
taking  up  one  porringer  after  another ; 
"  but  here  's  one  that 's  had  nothing  in 
it  but  shaving  water." 

"And  soap,"  said  Miss  Penniman, 
sniffing  at  it  with  an  expression  of  in- 
effable disgust.  "  I  can  wash  it,  how- 
ever; a  towel,  please.  That  a  tow- 
el?" surveying  the  article  Popkins 
held  out  to  her.  "  It  looks  to  me  like 
the  half  of  a  torn  pillow  -  case  —  or 
worse.  But  never  mind  —  it's  almost 
daybreak ;  I  '11  go  home  and  make  the 
gruel." 

And  as  Miss  Penniman  walked  across 
the  yard  to  her  own  house,  there  flitted 
through  her  mind  the  words  of  a  cer- 
tain old  ballad,  beginning 

' '  Bachelor's  hail,  what  a  queer  looking  place  it  is." 

The  invalid  not  only  drained  Miss 


Penniman's  gruel  to  the  last  drop,  but 
his  eyes  seemed  to  linger  lovingly  on 
the  delicate  napkin,  the  transparent 
china,  and  the  brightly  burnished 
spoon,  with  which  it  was  served. 

"  Poor  man  !  I  suppose  he  has  n't 
seen  anything  clean  before  for  a  good 
while,"  said  Miss  Penniman  aside  to 
Suky  Ann. 

"  Just  see  that  pair  of —  of — mustn't 

mention  'ems,  hanging   up  over  old 

Merridew's  likeness,"  said  Sukv  Ann. 

"  And  the  boots  on  the  centre  table," 

responded  her  mistress. 

"And  the  chimbly  of  the  lamp; 
they  'd  better  keep  it  to  look  at  the 
next  eclipse  with,"  said  Suky  Ann. 

That  Mr.  Merridew  needed  care 
rather  than  mediciDe,  was  evident,  for 
under  Miss  Penniman's  excellent  nurs- 
ing he  grew  rapidly  better,  and  as  he 
noted  the  firmness  and  the  gentleness, 
the  judgment  and  the  tenderness,  with 
which  she  ministered  to  his  wants,  he 
more  than  once  found  himself  repeat- 
ing Scott's  lines  —  he  had  always 
thought  them  rather  "  spoony  "  —  con- 
cerning "  woman  in  our  hour  of  ease," 
as  contrasted  with  that  same  being 
"  when  pain  and  anguish  wring  the 
brow." 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me, 
madam ;  very,"  said  he,  one  day  when 
she  had  brought  him  a  piece  of  cold 
chicken  and  a  tumbler  of  jelly. 

"  For  a  cantankerous  old  maid,  yes," 
said  she. 

"  Good  heavens,  madam !  Did  Pop- 
kins  " 

"  No,  Popkins  did  n't.  I  heard  it 
myself." 

"  You  heard  it,  and  yet  you  came  to 
me  !  Miss  Penniman,  you  are  an  an- 
gel of  goodness." 

"  O  no  ;  for  I  should  not  have  come, 
only  that  Popkins  told  me  you  were 
dying." 

"  And  but  for  you,  I  believe  I  should 
have  died.  Miss  Penniman,  I  have 
been  a  woman-hater ;  I  even  told  Pop- 
kins a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  would  not 
have  a  woman  in  the  house  as  long  as 
I  had  my  senses — ** 
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M  And  you  did  n't,"  observed  Miss 
Fenniman. 

•«  True,"  said  he,  smiling ;  "  but  one 
came  to  me  in  my  extremity,  and  now 
I  cannot  bear  to  let  her  go  again. 
Through  her  I  *ve  learned  the  folly  of 
setting  myself  against  God's  ordinan- 
ces. In  Eden  he  placed  the  first  mar- 
ried pair,  and  in  marriage  has  man 
ever  since  found  his  Eden." 

For  one  moment  Miss  Penniman 
faltered  under  the  gaze  of  those  fine 
gray  eyes ;  but  quickly  recovering  her- 
self, she  said : 

"  If  you  have  despised  my  sex,  I  've 
detested  yours ;  and  if  I  *ve  detested 
one  class  of  men  more  than  another, 
it's  the  old  bachelors.  Why,  Mr. 
Merrklew,  when  I  heard  that  you  had 
moved  into  this  house,  I  was  well  nigh 
tempted  to  move  out  of  mine ;  only  1 
concluded  it  would  be  wiser  to  stay  and 
drive  you  out  instead.  I  believed  it 
would  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  life 
when  I  should  see  you  quit  these  prem- 
ises, never  to  return ;  but,  Mr.  Merri- 
dew  —  " 


•'  Go  on,  Miss  Penniman." 
*•  I  've  changed  my  mind." 

When  Miss  Penniman  announced 
her  approaching  marriage  to  her  serv- 
ing maid,  that  young  woman  exclaim- 
ed : 

11  Well  now,  if  that  ain't  cur'ous  ! " 

"  You  may  well  say  so,  Suky  Ann  ; 
but  if  you  had  heard  what  beautiful 
things  he  said  about  the  first  pair  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  all  that  —  " 

"  O,  I  always  knew  't  was  beautiful," 
interrupted  Suky  Ann  ;  "  but,  ain't  it 
cur'ous  that  I  should  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  be  married,  just  at  this 
time,  too ! " 

"  You,  Suky  Ann  ? " 

"  Yes,  I,  Miss  Penniman." 

11  To  whom,  pray  ?  O,  the  butcher's 
moon  -  faced  boy,  I  suppose.  Not  but 
that  Thomas  is  a  likely  lad  enough — " 

"  Lordy,  't  ain't  that  greenhorn." 

"Who  then?" 

"  Popkins,  mum." 

Ruth  Chesterfield. 
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THE  destruction  of  Chicago,  and 
the  "more  partial  destruction  of 
Boston,  by  fire,  have  evoked  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  civilized  world.  The 
philosophers,  the  architects,  the  scient- 
ists, and  the  theologians,  have  indus- 
triously published  their  various  theories 
as  to  the  causes  producing  this  annihi- 
lation of  property,  the  destruction  of 
civic  monuments,  and  the  obliteration 
of  homes  to  which  human  hearts  were 
strongly  attached.  To  the  wrath  of 
offended  Providence,  as  well  as  to  the 
violation  of  natural  laws,  these  visita- 
tions have  been  attributed.  Be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  the  world  has 
shown  that  human  suffering  finds  sym- 


pathy wherever  men  and  women  claim 
kindred  with  the  human  family.  Ap- 
palling as  is  the  destruction  of  a  city 
under  the  circumstances  of  accidental 
origin,  we  have  reason  to  be  gratified 
that  we  live  in  an  age  when  the  like 
destruction  is  no  longer  an  act  of  gov- 
ernmental discipline,  and  when,  with- 
out even  the  weak  pretext  of  war, 
royal  displeasure  does  not  find  express- 
ion in  the  destruction  of  cities,  the  dis- 
persion of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
effort  to  annihilate  the  name  and  mem- 
ory of  the  victims 

The  traveller  in  Europe  whose  tastes 
lead  him  from  the  beaten  paths  of  the 
ordinary  tourists  to  gratify  curiosity  by 
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observing  the  toil  and  industry  of  -the 
great  productive  workshops,  will  natu- 
rally visit  Belgium,  and  visiting  Bel- 
gium will  of  necessity  spend  some  time 
in  the  city  of  Liege,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ourthe  and  Meuse  riv- 
ers, about  seventy  miles  from  Brussels, 
in  the  centre  of  a  broad  plain  hemmed 
in  by  mountains.  It  is  one  vast  work- 
shop. Each  man,  and  it  would  seem 
each  woman  and  child,  is  an  artisan. 
Nature  has  deposited  in  close  vicinity 
inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  and  coal. 
Forever,  by  day  and  night,  the  miners 
are  delving  the  ore  and  the  fuel  to  feed 
the  seemingly  endless  array  of  furnaces 
that  never  go  out.  In  countless  shops 
are  strong,  hardy,  and  skilful  men, 
fashioning  and  forging  this  iron  into 
every  imaginable  article  which  the 
wants  of  man  require.  Hardware,  cut- 
lery, engines,  and  locomotives,  mills, 
nails,  machinery;  fire-arms  and  can- 
non ;  carriages,  and  every  description 
of  vehicle ; — these  are  the  employ- 
ments of  men.  In  other  vast  estab- 
lishments the  women  and  the  children 
are  as  industriously  at  work  upon  linen 
and  cotton  goods,  broadcloth  and  lea- 
ther manufactures.  The  visitor,  in 
looking  at  this  busy  scene,  this  human 
hive,  will  hardly  realize  that  in  any 
age,  under  any  circumstances,  any 
man  would  deliberately  apply  the 
torch,  and  for  weeks  personally  super- 
intend the  destruction  by  fire  of  a  city 
thus  peopled,  and  like  this  the  mart  of 
industry.  Yet  this  Liege  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  but  the  successor  of  l 
another  Liege  built  upon  the  same  site, 
and  deliberately  destroyed  by  fire  un- 
der the  personal  direction  of  the  cele- 
brated Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles 
the  Bold. 

Liege,  then  a  small  village,  dates 
back  to  the  seventh  century.  In  the 
Latin  Chronicles  it  is  subsequently 
called  Leodum.  It  is  one  of  the  le- 
gends of  the  country  that  an  angel  in 
the  form  of  a  venerable  sage  revealed 
to  the  peasant  inhabitants  the  presence 
of  coal,  and  taught  them  its  uses. 
With  this  early  discovery  begins  the 


history  of  the  industrial  population  of 
the  city.  In  those  days  ecclesiastical 
states  were  common  in  Europe.  A  site 
was  selected  for  a  convent,  or  for  a 
saintly  shrine  ;  and  then  came  in  time 
a  settlement,  and  in  the  case  of  Liege, 
a  city.  The  Church  erected  upon  the 
hills  the  tomb  of  St.  Lambert  The 
pilgrims  soon  learned  to  stay.  The 
city  grew  in  population  and  wealth, 
and  St.  Lambert's  chapel  became  a  ca- 
thedral, and  Liege  became  a  bishopric. 
The  wealth  of  the  See  bought  many  priv- 
ileges, until  at  last,  in  the  tenth  century, 
the  Bishop  of  Liege  was  a  prince  as  well 
as  priest,  a  sovereign  as  well  as  a  shep- 
herd of  souls.  His  principality  included 
the  city  and  many  outlying  towns.  He 
had  authority  greater  than  his  neighbors. 
He  wielded  a  spiritual  as  well  as  political 
power.  As  Bishop,  he  sate  in  judgment 
upon  the  rude  princes  and  chiefs  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  he  had  rarely 
an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  armed 
force,  because  he  was  armed  with  the 
more  effectual  weapon,  the  spiritual  ex- 
communication. Protected  by  the 
Church,  the  people  made  themselves  in- 
dependent, and  between  the  people  and 
the  Church,  the  petty  nobles  gradually 
perished,and  the  Chapter  of  St.  Lambert 
became  in  time  one  of  the  strongest  and 
richest  powers  in  the  empire.  The  Bish- 
op was  either  elected  by  the  Chapter  or 
nominated  by  the  Pope.  The  people  en- 
joyed the  largest  political  liberty  and 
equality.  The  towns  were  supreme, 
and  came  in  time  to  dictate  to  the 
Bishop  ;  and  frequent  were  the  collis- 
ions between  them.  Yet  amid  all  this 
confusion,  Liege  flourished.  In  1450 
it  had  120,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
then  a  vast  workshop,  whose  trade 
was  secured  by  treaties  with  all  parts 
of  Europe.  It  was  rich  with  public 
buildings,  especially  the  great  cathe- 
dral, where  was  kept  the  consecrated 
standard  of  St.  Lambert  which,  on  the 
outbreak  of  foreign  war,  was  unfurled, 
and  delivered  to  the  commander,  who, 
mounted  on  a  milk  -  white  charger, 
swore  to  surrender  it  only  with  his  life. 
Near  the  cathedral  was  the    Violet  or 
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town -hall,  fronting  upon  an  open 
square.  In  the  middle  of  this  square 
stood  a  pillar  of  gilded  bronze,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross.  This  pillar  was 
reverenced  as  a  symbol  of  the  civic 
power.  Here  the  people  met  on  all 
great  occasions.  When  public  liberty 
was  threatened,  the  tocsin  was  rung, 
and  into  this  square  the  people  poured 
from  forge  and  shop,  and  took  their 
stand  around  the  bronzy  pillar.  The 
conflicts  between  the  people  and  the 
bishops  were  conducted  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  The  prince  had  no  physical 
force  at  his  command,  and  the  main 
if  not  the  only  power  of  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  spiritual  authority. 
As  Bishop,  he  had  only  to  issue  his 
"  interdict M  against  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects. The  churches  were  instantly 
closed;  the  bells  were  silenced;  the 
mass  was  no  longer  celebrated;  the 
dying  were  denied  the  consolations  of 
religion ;  the  dead  received  no  Christ- 
ian burial,  and  marriages  and  baptisms 
could  not  take  place. 

During  these  times,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  married  the  heiress  of 
Flanders,  and  thus  acquiring  domin- 
ion in  two  states  gradually  extended  it 
over  other  states  of  the  Netherlands, 
by  conquest  or  purchase.  Liege  alone 
was  not  absorbed.  It  had  no  heredi- 
tary government,  being  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal state,  and  could  not,  therefore,  pass 
by  descent  or  marriage.  The  conquest 
of  a  state  of  the  Church  was  some- 
thing which  even  the  unscrupulous 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  would  not  attempt. 
But  in  1408,  the  Bishop  appealed  to 
John,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  rela- 
tive, for  aid  against  the  rebellious  peo- 
ple of  Liege.  John  entered  the  prov- 
ince, and  at  Othee  was  met  by  the 
undisciplined  and  poorly  armed  people. 
In  that  short  battle,  25,000  of  the  peo- 
ple were  slaughtered.  Liege  submitted, 
agreeing  to  heavy  fines  and  penalties. 
The  Bishop  who  had  invited  this  cruel 
visitation,  lives  in  the  history  of  Liege 
by  the  name  of  John  the  Pitiless.  In 
time,  this  severe  punishment  was  for- 
gotten ;  but  the   House  of  Burgundy 


became  more  powerful.  •  Though  wear- 
ing no  crown,  Philip  the  Good  was  re- 
cognized the  world  over  as  a  power  in 
Europe,  and  as  the  wealthiest  prince  in 
Christendom.  His  power  was  felt  in 
every  court,  and  no  where  more  sensi- 
bly than  at  Rome.  Liege  was  still  in- 
dependent ;  but  the  See  of  Liege  was 
practically  in  his  gift.  He  had  but  to 
ask  for  the  appointment,  and  whoever 
he  might  designate  was  made  Bishop. 
In  1456,  the  reigning  bishop  was 
John  of  Heinsburg,  an  easy,  good-na- 
tured churchman,  excessively  fond  of 
society,  and  extremely  popular.  Bishop 
John  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the 
Burgundian  Court,  and  Philip  had  no 
very  serious  difficulty  in  inducing  him 
to  resign.  Philip  then  obtained  from 
Rome  the  appointment  of  his  nephew, 
Louis  of  Bourbon,  a  lad  of  eighteen 
years,  and  still  at  school  at  Lou  vain,  to 
the  vacant  Bishopric  of  Liege.  By 
special  dispensation  of  the  Pope,  he 
was  authorized  to  exercise  the  temporal 
duties  of  the  office,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  was  escorted  to  Liege  and  for- 
mally inducted.  The  people  of  Liege 
now  understood  that  they  were  practi- 
cally subjects  of  the  Duke.  The  Bish- 
op, wholly  unfit  for  government  of  any 
kind,  levied  severe  extortions.  A  revolt 
was  the  consequence.  Louis  left  Liege 
and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Huy,  where 
he  abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  reck- 
lessness. Before  leaving,  he  issued  the 
inevitable  "interdict.'*  Against  this, 
Liege  appealed  to  all  the  superior  au- 
thorities of  the  Church ;  but  in  vain. 
A  compromise  was  proposed,  and  fail- 
ed. Aji  extreme  party  obtained  as- 
cendency, and  was  succeeded  by  anar- 
chy. At  last  they  applied  for  relief  to 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  besought 
him  to*  be  the  "  protector  of  Liege," 
which  that  crafty  prince  promised  to 
be.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1465,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  papal  bull,  the  "  inter- 
dict "  was  to  be  enforced  with  all  its 
anathemas,  unless  the  people  yielded ; 
and  on  that  night  the  extreme  revolu- 
tionary party  seized  the  churches,  rang 
the  bells,  and  compelled  the  clergy  to 
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perform  their  offices.  At  once  new 
anathemas  were  hurled  at  the  inter- 
dicted city.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles, 
son  of  Philip  the  Good,  had  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  subjected  the  King 
of  France  to  a  degrading  peace. 
Charles  at  once  marched  upon  Liege, 
and  that  state  was  compelled  to  make 
the  •'  Piteous  Peace,"  and  at  the  same 
time  yield  submission  to  their  Bishop  - 
Sovereign. 

In  June,  1467,  Philip  died,  and 
Charles  the  Bold  became  Duke.  In 
the  same  year  Liege  was  still  in  a  state 
of  anarchy.  Louis  of  Bourbon  re- 
mained at  Huy,  and  the  whole  State 
was  without  a  government.  The  fines 
imposed  by  the  late  treaty  were  unpaid. 
A  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  cap- 
ture the  Bishop  and  take  him  forcibly 
to  Liege ;  it  failed,  the  Bishop  escap- 
ing to  Brussels,  and  Charles  proclaimed 
war  against  Liege.  On  the  28th  of 
October,  he  met  the  army  of  Liege 
near  Saint  Irone,  and  completely  rout- 
ed them.  He  marched  on  Liege,  which 
in  due  time  surrendered  uncondition- 
ally. He  revoked  all  the  privileges  of 
the  municipality,  and  decreed  their  local 
government  to  be  administered  by  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  Bishop. 

So  far,  the  treatment  of  Liege  by  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  had  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decrees  of  Rome. 
But  time  and  the  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishment had  produced  a  change  of 
sentiment.  The  real  character  of  the 
Bishop  was  now  at  least  acknowledged 
if  not  for  the  first  time  made  known. 
A  papal  Legate  was  sent  to  effect  a  re- 
conciliation. Liege  had  suffered  great- 
ly. Her  trade  was  lost,  her  produc- 
tions stopped,  her  population  scattered. 
Her  town-hall  and  public  square,  and 
her  bronze  pillar,  were  deserted.  The 
interdict  was  still  in  force ;  her  church- 
es were  empty  and  silent.  Her  walls 
and  fortifications  had  been  levelled  by 
order  of  the  conqueror.  The  Legate 
reached  there  in  April,  1468.  He  re- 
moved the  interdict,  and  Louis  of 
Bourbon,  for  the  first  time  in  his  twelve 
years  of  episcopacy,  celebrated  mass. 


The  efforts  of  the  Legate  to  obtain 
leave  to  reestablish  a  local  government 
were,  however,  rendered  abortive  by 
the  departure  of  Louis,  the  Bishop. 
This  was  followed  by  rumors  of  a  war 
to  be  levied  by  the  King  of  France 
against  Charles  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  latter  revived  with  the 
hope  of  his  eventual  overthrow.  The 
fugitive  population  of  Liege  returned. 
Threats  of  ^fhat  Liege  would  do  in 
case  of  an  opportunity  for  revenge, 
were  freely  uttered.  The  Legate,  in 
hopes  of  averting  another  calamity,  in 
vain  sought  to  reconcile  the  prince  and 
the  people  ;  but  the  worthless  bishop 
thwarted  every  scheme,  and  Charles* 
sent  word  that  in  due  time  he  would 
punish  the  revolt.  Charles,  leaving 
Liege  for  future  punishment,  marched 
his  troops  to  the  frontier  to  meet  the 
King.  The  French  King  asked  a  con- 
ference with  Charles,  and  under  the 
usual  pledges  of  safe  conduct,  with  his 
guard  visited  Perronne,  where  Charles 
was,  and  was  lodged  in  the  castle. 
That  same  night  news,  reached  Per- 
ronne that  a  second  attempt  had  been 
made  to  capture  the  Bishop,  then  at 
Tongres,  and  that  it  had  been  success- 
ful ;  that  he  had  been  carried  prisoner 
to  Liege,  and  compelled  to  restore  all 
the  ancient  civic  privileges  of  the  city. 
Holding  King  Louis  as  the  instigator 
of  this  proceeding,  Charles  violated  all 
the  rules  of  honor  and  good  faith,  and 
made  the  King  a  prisoner.  After  some 
weeks  of  imprisonment  the  King  was 
forced  to  make  a  treaty,  one  part  of 
which  was  that  he  should  accompany 
Charles  and  his  army,  and  witness  the 
Burgundian  punishment  of  his  allies  of 
Liege.  This  condition,  from  which  the 
King  sought  to  be  released,  was  merci- 
lessly enforced.  The  men  of  Liege 
went  forth  to  meet  this  army,  and  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1468.  Charles  and  his  army 
entered  the  doomed  city. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  history  of 
the  events  which  aroused  the  vindict- 
ive anger  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  and 
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brought  the  story  down  to  the  eve  of 
the  awful  punishment  he  inflicted,  we 
leave  him  victoriously  entering  the 
beautiful  but  overwhelmed  city,  while 
we  explain  briefly  the  events  preceding 
the  destruction  of  its  companion  in 
misery  and  destruction,  the  city  of 
Dinant. 

In  the  same  state  or  department  of 
Liege,  of  which  the  city  of  that  name 
was  the  capital,  there  stands  now  a  city 
named  Dinant,  having  a  population  of 
less  than  10.000  inhabitants.  It  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Namur.  In  the  year 
1466,  this  place  was  the  site  of  a  large 
and  flourishing  town,  having  an  im- 
mense trade,  large  productions,  and 
closely  connected  with  several  depend- 
ent towns.  The  city  had  maintained 
for  many  years  an  extensive  trade  with 
England.  It  manufactured  copper  ex- 
tensively. The  brass  founders  were 
preeminent  among  the  guilds.  Its  peo- 
ple were  rich.  The  city  was  adorned 
with  numerous  costly  and  imposing 
churches,  and  its  monasteries,  owned 
by  wealthy  orders,  compared  with  the 
finest  of  Europe.  This  city  had,  like 
Liege,  disavowed  the  authority  of  Louis 
of  Bourbon,  the  unworthy  Prince- 
Bishop.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  stood  the  city  of  Bouvignes,  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Bouvignes,  though  a  compar- 
atively small  place,  had  no  civil  war 
on  hand,  and  sought  to  rival  Dinant ; 
the  result  was  a  system  of  mutual  in- 
sults and  exasperation  between  the 
people  of  the  two  places.  The  people 
of  Bouvignes  were,  of  course,  violent 
partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  those  of  Dinant  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Liege.  As  we  have  seen,  when 
Burgundy  was  at  war  with  France,  the 
people  of  Liege  were  at  war  against 
Burgundy.  The  two  towns,  independ- 
ent of  their  rivalry,  were  too  near  not 
to  be  ready  at  any  moment  for  strife. 
The  heights  in  the  rear  of  each  place 
were  surmounted  by  towers  from  which 
a  cannonade  was  kept  up.  There 
were  constant  raids  by  the  bold  of  each 


place  upon  the  property  of  the  other. 
The  apprentices  were  the  most  violent 
in  their  demonstrations.  On  one  oc- 
casion, an  organized  body  of  these, 
perhaps  with  others,  sallied  from  Di- 
nant, and  crossing  the  river  appeared 
under  the  walls  of  Bouvignes.  Here 
they  exhibited  a  figure  of  a  man,  the 
clothing  stuffed  with  straw,  a  cow-bell 
suspended  from  the  neck,  and/ a 
ragged  mantle  adorned  witlj/the 
badges  and  other  devices  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  family.  They  erected  a  gal- 
lows, and  shouted  to  the  observant 
Bouvignes,  "Here  is  your  Count  of 
Charalois  (Charles),  a  false  traitor ;  in 
fact,  no  count  at  all,  but  the  bastard  of 
our  old  Bishop  Heinsburg,  passed  off 
on  your  Duke  as  his  son/'  Much 
more  to  the  same  effect  was  uttered, 
and  they  then  hanged  the  effigy,  and 
leaving  it,  retired  to  Dinant.  Charles 
was  then  (1465)  in  France  with  his  ar- 
my, but  the  loyal  people  of  Bouvignes 
posted  messengers  to  the  capital,  when 
the  story  of  this  outrage,  losing  noth- 
ing in  the  transmission,  was  told  to  the  # 
old  Duke,  Philip  the  Good,  and  it  was 
repeated  with  new  enormities,  until  it 
was  known  to  all  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  reached  Charles  on  the 
frontiers  of  France.  The  Duchess, 
who  had  some  years  before  laid  aside 
her  rank  and  had  entered  a  convent, 
heard  of  it  in  her  cell ;  she  repaired  at 
once  to  Brussels,  and  demanded  of  the 
Duke  that  the  imputation  upon  her 
honor  should  be  punished. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  people  of 
Dinant  became  conscious  of  the  dan- 
ger to  them  which  this  thoughdess  pro- 
ceeding had  provoked.  The  Count  of 
Charalois  soon  returned  from  France 
with  his  army.  They  sent  to  him  every 
manner  of  apology  ;  they  appealed  to 
every  one  far  and  near  to  intervene  in 
their  behalf.  They  made  the  most 
abject  offers  of  submission.  To  all 
these  appeals  Charles  refused  any  re- 
sponse. He  made  that  year  a  treaty 
(the  "  Piteous  Peace")  with  Liege,  and 
all  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  the 
principality,  omitting  Dinant-   At  last 
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he  granted  a  truce  to  Dinant  until  May, 
1466.  May  and  June  passed,  and  no 
action  had  been  taken.  In  July,  Phil- 
ip had  another  attack  of  paralysis  and 
mental  derangement ;  from  this  he  re- 
covered, and  at  once  ordered  that  the 
expedition  against  Dinant  should  move. 
The  army  met  at  Namur,  Philip,  borne 
on  a  Utter,  accompanying  it.  Charles 
crossed  the  river  and  marched  with  his 
troops  against  Dinant,  while  Philip 
removed  to  Bouvignes,  from  which  place 
he  could  overlook  what  was  done  in  the 
town  opposite. 

In  the  town,  it  had  been  determined 
to  resist.  That  was  the  popular  feel- 
ing. Many  who  had  proposed  submis- 
sion were  hanged.  On  the  19th  the 
Burgundian  artillery  opened  on  the 
city.  The  braggarts  who  had  insisted 
on  defending  the  town  escaped  after  a 
few  days.  After  six  days'  almost  con- 
tinuous firing,  the  city  surrendered,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  captured  by  storm. 
Late  in  the  evening  a  force  was  march- 
ed into  the  city,  under  orders  to  offer  no 
.violence ;  but  at  midnight  the  soldiers 
began  the  work  of  rapine,  and  con- 
tinued it  until  next  day  at  noon,  when 
Charles  appeared  in  person.  On  the 
27th  of  August  the  fate  and  the  manner 
of  the  destruction  of  the  city  were  de- 
termined, and  the  necessary  orders 
given. 

The  army  was  billeted  upon  the  in- 
habitants. On  that  day,  as  soon  as 
dinner  was  completed,  each  soldier 
seized  the  citizen  in  whose  house  he 
was  lodged,  and  demanded  of  him, 
upon  pain  of  instant  death,  where  his 
treasures  were  concealed.  For  three 
days  and  nights  the  sack  and  pillage 
continued  without  intermission.  Every 
building,  room  and  out -house  was 
searched  and  pillaged.  The  leaden 
roofs  of  the  buildings  were  removed. 
The  horses  and  vehicles  of  the  city  were 
taken  and  employed  in  removing  the 
plundered  property  to  appointed  places 
beyond  the  walls.  On  the  river,  boats 
similarly  laden  swarmed.  There  were 
many  contentions  and  much  blood 
shed  between  the  spoilers,  over  their 


captured  prizes.  The  vindictive  and 
relentless  Duke  looked  on  unmoved 
at  this  scene.  To  his  credit,  however, 
be  it  said  that  from  the  first  he  per- 
emptorily forbade  any  outrages  upon 
women,  and  actually  caused  some  men 
of  his  own  guard,  accused  of  this  crime, 
to  be  hanged  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  city,  where  their  bodies  remained 
suspended  as  a  warning  to  others. 

An  investigation  was  had  as  to  those 
who  had  participated  in  the  outrage 
under  the  walls  of  Bouvignes.      The 
witnesses  were  the  people  of  the  latter 
town.    The  details  of  the  examination 
are  unknown,  but  the  dreadful  result 
was  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  human  life. 
Eight  hundred  men,  bound  together  in 
pairs,   were  thrown    into  the  Meuse. 
This  part  of  the  atonement  was  wit- 
nessed by  Philip  the  Good  from  his 
perch  in  Bouvignes,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.    Others  were  hanged,  and 
many  killed  by  the  soldiers.    The  sur- 
viving inhabitants  were  then  declared 
the  virtual  slaves  of  the  captors.  Upon 
every  man  there  was  fixed  a  sum,  upon 
the  payment  of  which  he  might  recover 
his  freedom ;  if  unable  to  pay,  his  captors 
could  hold  him  or  sell  him  as  a  slave. 
The  women  and  children,  and  the  eccle- 
siastics, were  exempt  from  this  bondage, 
and  were    ordered  to  leave  the  city 
forthwith.      They   were    not    allowed 
to  take  anything  with  them,  save  the 
cltohing  they  had  on.    In  the  afternoon 
of  August  28th  this  procession  moved. 
The  gates  of  the  city  were  opened,  and 
the  women  and  children  in  long  files 
moved  out.    They  were  offered  an  es- 
cort to  Liege,  whither  this  same  army 
was  soon  to  move  on  a  precisely  simi- 
lar errand.     Behind  them  were  fathers, 
husbands,  brothers  and  sons,  in  chains. 
Bereft  of  every  species  of  property,  re- 
duced to  absolute  want,  these  thous- 
ands of  helpless  creatures  were  coraf- 
pelled  to  leave    home,  country,  and 
protection,  and  perish  from  want  by  the 
■  roadside. 

This  accomplished,  the  next  step  in 

the  programme  was  to  remove  the  great 

.  body  of  the  troops,  preparatory  to  the 
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final  destruction  of  the  city.  An  acci- 
dent, however,  precipitated  this  part  of 
its  doom.  The  night  after  the  departure 
of  the  women  and  children,  a  fire  broke 
out,  which  soon  spread.  Orders  were 
given  to  extinguish  it,  but  it  reached 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  stored 
with  powder.  The  explosion  extended 
the  fire.  A  great  number  of  the  pris- 
oners, including  the  officials  and  more 
noted  citizens,  were  confined  in  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  were 
burned  in  the  destruction  of  that  build- 
ing. The  fire  spread  furiously,  and  in 
its  progress  overtook  soldiers  laden 
with  spoil ;  thousands  were  hemmed 
in  between  streets  of  blazing  fire,  and 
perished.  The  vindictive  commander 
had  no  regret,  other  than  that  an  acci- 
dent should  have  anticipated  his 
orders,  and  that  the  world  would  not 
give  him  the  full  glory  of  having  ap- 
plied the  torch.  He  did  what  was  next 
best  to  secure  this  destruction,  and  that 
was  to  have  the  fire  applied  to  all  parts 
of  the  town  not  within  the  range  of  the 
existing  conflagration.  Again  and 
again  was  this  work  renewed.  Build- 
ings that  escaped  the  fire  one  day, 
were  fired  the  next ;  and  so  for  seven 
days  and  nights  did  the  hellish  work 
progress,  until  there  was  not  a  habita- 
tion or  a  building  left  in  the  whole  of 
the  once  proud  city  of  Dinant. 

The  aged  prince  who,  from  his  perch 
at  Bouvignes,  could  see  nothing  left  of 
the^mce  stately  city  of  Dinant,  with 
its  numerous  churches  and  public 
buildings — not  even  of  its  walls,  with 
their  eighty  towers  —  save  blackened 
ruins  and  smoking  embers,  was  not 
satisfied.  He  ordered  laborers  from 
other  cities  of  his  dominions  to  level 
the  broken  walls  of  the  burnt  buildings, 
excavate  the  foundation-stones,  and 
cart  away  to  distant  places  everything 
incombustible  that  might  be  used  in 
rebuilding  any  portion  of  the  city.  The 
ruins  were  thus  removed;  officers 
were  stationed  there  to  collect  every- 
thing of  value,  no  matter  how  small, 
that  had  escaped  the  pillage  and  the 
fire.      The  dust  and  ashes  and  cinders 


were  actually  sifted,  in  order  to  leave 
no  relic  to  be  found  thereafter  upon 
what  had  been  the  site  of  the  brave 
city.  In  the  list  of  articles  found  by 
the  officers,  and  by  them  inventoried 
and  sold  on  account  of  the  govern : 
ment,  were  many  of  the  character  fol- 
lowing : 

••  A  little  chain  of  silver,  with  bell." 
••  Two  litde  silver  cups,  weighing  to- 
gether one  mark." 
"  A  pair  of  bride's  gloves." 
"  An  agnus  enchased  in  silver." 
••  A  necklace  with   ten   little  pater- 
nosters of  amber." 

The  work  of  destruction  continued 
until  the  next  spring,  and  then,  when 
there  was  not  a  stone  upon  another, 
and  each  timber  and  stone  had  been 
carried  far  away,  the  vengeance  of 
Philip  "  the  Good  "  was  satisfied,  and 
Dinant  was  no  more. 

Wc  now  return  to  Liege.  We  left 
the  Duke,  accompanied  by  his  royal 
prisoner,  just  entering  the  city.  The 
army  was  distributed  through  the  city, 
each  division  having  its  limited  dis- 
trict. This  was  the  third  visit  of  that 
army  to  Liege.  On  both  of  the  former 
occasions  there  had  been  no  violence 
or  disorder  or  robbery.  Now  it  was 
known  there  was  to  be  a  different  pol- 
icy. Large  bodies  of  the  people  had 
fled  across  the  Meuse,  seeking  tempo- 
rary safety  in  the  woods.  The  flight 
had  been  so  precipitate  that  the  sol- 
diers found  in  many  houses  the  table 
spread  for  the  morning  meal.  Others 
had  remained,  hoping  perhaps  to  save 
something  of  their  property ;  and  still 
others  had  sought  safety  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  many  churches,  of  which 
there  were  four  hundred  in  the  city. 
When  the  army  entered  the  city,  the 
mass  was  celebrating  in  all  these. 
Upon  this  solemn  service,  rendered 
more  impressive  because  of  the  terrible 
circumstances  in  which  all  were  involv- 
ed, there  soon  broke  an  awful  interrup- 
tion. The  city  had  been  surrendered 
to  the  soldier)',  and  the  doom  of  Di- 
nant was  to  be  repeated  in  the  city  of 
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Liege.  The  churches  of  Liege  were 
rich  beyond  those  of  any  city  outside 
of  Rome.  They  were  adorned  in  the 
most  cosdy  manner.  The  fame  of 
their  wealth  exceeded  perhaps  the  re- 
ality ;  but  it  served  to  lead  the  soldiers, 
once  set  free,  to  seek  their  first  plunder 
in  these  religious  houses.  They  enter- 
ed the  churches  sword  in  hand.  They 
robbed  the  inmates  and  murdered 
them  at  the  same  time.  They  ascended 
the  altars,  arrested  the  service,  and 
tore  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  hands 
of  the  officiating  priests  —  frequently 
avoiding  discussion  by  murdering  the 
latter.  In  one  instance  a  soldier, 
while  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the 
mass,  robbed  the  priest  while  the  latter 
was  elevating  the  host.  The  altars  and 
all  parts  of  the  church  were  soon  clear- 
ed of  their  valuables.  Tombs  were 
broken  open,  and  the  graves  searched 
for  treasure.  The  convents,  and  there 
were  many,  were  invaded,  the  nuns 
subjected  to  every  vile  outrage,  and 
then  murdered.  If  any  persons  escaped 
with  life,  it  was  because  the  soldiers 
were  too  intent  upon  robbery  and  spoil. 
The  old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
met  the  same  fate.  Charles,  who, 
since  the  destruction  of  Dinant,  had 
succeeded  as  Duke,  went  in  person  to 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Lambert,  and 
driving  out  the  robbers,  rescued  that 
temple.  His  lieutenant  in  like  manner 
rescued  the  church  of  St.  James ;  but 
all  the  other  churches  were  completely 
gutted  and  sacked.  This  fury  contin- 
ued all  that  day.  On  the  succeeding 
morning  an  order  was  issued  that  aged 
men  and  women  and  children  might 
leave  the  city.  The  ecclesiastical  com- 
munities were  sent  by  boats  to  another 
city.  After  the  departure  of  these,  li- 
cense was  again  given.  There  were 
no  orders  to  kill  or  plunder ;  but  there 
was  freedom  given  to  the  soldiers  to  do 
what  they  pleased.  There  was  no  con- 
certed massacre ;  but  there  was  a  gen- 
eral and  deliberate  murder,  without  the 
weak  apology  of  provocation.  All  the 
men  found  in  Liege  were  prisoners  — 
slaves.     They  were  hanged,  singly  or 


in  groups,  as  if  for  diversion.  Many 
were  carried  to  the  house-tops,  and 
thence  hurled  to  the  streets  below.  The 
majority,  however,  who  were  killed, 
were  taken  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Meuse,  tied  together  in  pairs,  and 
there  thrown  into  the  river.  How 
many  perished  by  these  and  other 
means  of  death  is  unknown.  The 
historians,  who  were  of  the  Burgundi- 
ans,  never  gave  any  details,  though 
they  acknowledge  the  massacre.  Vari- 
ous estimates,  founded  upon  more  or 
less  historical  data,  are  given ;  and 
many  writers  place  the  number  as  high 
as  sixty  thousand.  Those  who  had 
fled  the  city  before  the  advent  of  the 
troops,  met  a  fate  hardly  less  dreadful, 
and  in  some  instances  more  cruel  than 
those  who  had  remained.  They  sought 
refuge  and  shelter  in  the  woods.  They 
were  destitute  of  food  and  of  clothing. 
They  could  go  nowhere  else.  Harbor- 
ing or  giving  shelter  to  fugitives  from 
Liege  was  held  to  be  a  crime,  and  pun- 
ished accordingly.  Strong  bodies  of 
troops  were  sent  after  them.  They 
were  hunted  as  beasts.  They  perished 
with  cold  and  hunger  and  from  expos- 
ure. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  King  Louis 
was  released  from  his  enforced  attend- 
ance, and  left  for  France.  He  had 
counselled  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
which  owed  the  enmity  of  its  ducal 
persecutoi  to  its  friendship  for  him. 
It  is  said  that  when  he  crossed  the 
frontier,  he  threw  himself  from  his 
horse  and  kissed  the  soil  of  France, 
giving  thanks  for  his  escape  from  the 
hands  of  his  powerful  and  unscrupu- 
lous vassal. 

For  a  week  the  army  remained  in 
Liege,  continuing  its  work  of  murder 
and  plunder,  and  in  the  mean  time 
arrangements  were  matured  for  the 
final  work.  Unlike  the  proceedings  at 
Dinant,  the  destruction  of  Liege  was 
not  to  be  the  work  of  the  army,  but  of 
regular  workmen  employed  for  ^  that 
purpose.  Laborers  were  imported  from 
other  places,  who,  upon  the  departure 
of  the  troops,  were  to  begin  4heir  work. 
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The  churches,  monasteries,  and  the 
houses  necessary  for  the  habitations  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  were  to  be  exempted 
— all  else  of  Liege  was  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire.  On  the  9th  of  November, 
Charles  and  his  army  crossed  the 
Meuse,  and  penetrated  the  forests  and 
the  mountainous  districts,  visited  the 
villages  and  hamlets  of  the  wood-cut- 
ters, miners,  the  charcoal-burners,  and 
every  place  where  some  fugitive  from 
Liege  had  or  might  have  found  a  rest- 
ing-place or  shelter,  and  destroyed 
them  all  by  fire.  Mills  and  forges 
were  destroyed,  and  the  population,  of 
all  ages  and  sexes,  murdered  or  driven 
forth  to  perish  from  cold  and  hunger. 
At  various  places  he  found  persons 
who  were  held  as  prisoners,  and  these 
latter  he  executed.  Such  were  his  or- 
ders, and  the  awe  in  which  he  was 
held,  that  during  the  following  winter 
several  gangs  of  the  fugitives  who  had 
approached  the  towns  asking  for  food 
were  seized  and  executed. 

The  day  that  he  marched  out  of 
Liege,  the  work  of  destruction  began. 
Some  pains  were  taken  to  isolate  the 
churches,  in  order  to  prevent  their  tak- 
ing fire  when  the  latter  should  be  kin- 
dled. These  precautions,  however^ 
foiled  in  many  instances,  and  the 
churches  shared  the  fate  of  the  less 
sanctified  property.  On  the  9th  of 
November  the  torch  was  first  applied  ; 
and  Charles  and  his  army,  then  far 
away  on  their  cruel  mission,  saw  from 
their  camp  the  light  from  the  burning 
city.  The  fires  thus  kindled  were  al- 
lowed to  exhaust  themselves.  Each 
morning  a  fresh  fire  was  started  ;  and 
thus,  continuously,  for  seven  weeks, 
did  men  labor  unopposed  to  burn  what 
was  combustible  in  the  city ;  and  dur- 
ing those  long  weeks  of  days  and 
nights,  the  fire  thus  used  to  gratify  the 
royal  demand  for  revenge,  raged 
through  the  once  beautiful  city.  At 
last  these  fires  went  out:    there  was 


nothing  more  to  burn.  The  churches 
which  had  been  exempted  by  the 
Duke's  command,  and  spared  by  the 
flames,  stood  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  desolation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  details.  The  havoc  which  had 
been  enacted  at  Dinant  was  repeated, 
but  on  a  more  extensive  field.  The 
walls  and  ruins  weYe  levelled ;  the 
ashes  and  cinders  carefully  sifted. 
Everything  of  value  was  carried  off 
and  sold ;  and  all  that  was  left  of 
Liege,  that  had  been  erected  by  man, 
were  the  churches  without  congrega- 
tions, and  priests  without  people. 

While  Charles  the  Bold  lived,  Liege 
remained  unpeopled.  Some  stragglers 
—  sole  survivors  of  her  people  —  found 
shelter  in  the  rocky  heights  behind  the 
city.  After  long  and  fervid  appeals, 
the  clergy  were  allowed  to  hire  a  few 
mechanics;  but  no  step  towards  the 
rebuilding  or  re  -  inhabiting  the  city 
was  allowed.  No  vessels  were  per- 
mitted to  land  ;  and  in  a  commanding 
part  of  the  city  a  fort  was  erected,  com- 
manding both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
which  suppressed  any  attempt  to  re- 
new the  industry  which  had  once  been 
so  famed. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  destruction 
of  these  two  cities  is  open  to  the  com- 
ment that  it  was  not  the  work  of  bar- 
barians, but  the  deliberate  act  of  a 
Christian  prince,  who  lived  in  one  of 
the  most  refined  courts  of  Europe, 
that  the  people  upon  whom  he  wrought 
this  terrible  vengeance  were  Christ- 
ians, and  kindred  of  his  own  subjects, 
it  is  due  to  truth  to  add  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  in  keeping  with  the 
ethics  of  that  age,  and  that,  while 
mankind  looked,  perhaps,  with  pity 
upon  the  suffering  of  the  victims,  the 
act  itself  was  regarded  as  a  matter-of- 
course  event  —  one  of  the  chances  of 
war,  when  a  weak  power  dared  to  op- 
pose a  strong  one. 

y<imes  IV.  Skeahan, 
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AROUND  THE  CHRISTMAS  HEARTH. 


IT  is  not  to  sense  alone  that  appeal 
the  balsamic  odor  of  Christmas 
boughs,  the  fragrance  of  the  Christmas 
board,  the  cunning  Christmas  toys  and 
tokens  scattered  through  the  room, 
and  the  cheery  air  of  the  house  where 
the  sacred  season  is  duly  celebrated. 
Memories,  joys,  hopes  are  interpreted 
here  which  belong  to  the  sincerest  ex- 
periences of  life.  Around  the  blessed 
fact  of  the  divine  good  will — Emman- 
uel— cluster  the  blossoms  and  fruits 
that  have  scented  our  vears  and 
sweetened  and  nourished  the  best  of 
what  has  come  to  us  on  earth.  If  we 
try  to  gather  up  in  language  these  ex- 
periences, the  aroma  eludes  us,  the 
bloom  vanishes,  our  words  represent 
but  outlines — the  stalks  and  crumbling 
leaves  of  the  reality.  The  true  Christ- 
mas flavor,  however,  cannot  be  mista- 
ken. But  the  cheer,  the  generous 
wishes,  the  joy  of  charity,  the  celestial 
hope,  have  to  be  known  in  the  heart  to 
be  perfectly  understood. 

Christmas  contains  the  marrow  of 
the  world's  good.  It  is  the  part  of 
heaven  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  little  of  it  that  wc  allow  to  shine 
into  our  lives  at  intervals  of  a  twelve- 
month, only  shows  the  enrichment  that 
it  is  intended  we  should  enjoy  the  whole 
year  through.  If  we  do  not  gather  its 
gifts  for  daily  use,  and  make  its  spirit 
the  spirit  of  our  lives,  it  is  no  fault  of 
the  infinite  Giver. 

Heart  and  home  are  the  best  words 
of  our  wonderful  speech,  and  Christ- 
mas means  most  where  these  are  most 
sacred.  These  lives  of  ours  instinctively 
gravitate  towards  a  home.  We  may 
be  as  studious,  as  reserved,  as  stoical 
as  we  please ;  we  may  smile  amid  our 
ledgers,  and  stock  lists,  and  railroad 
projects,  at  anything  that  smacks  of 
sentiment;  yet  we  crave  affection, 
appreciative  companionship,  pure  asso- 
ciations,  a   place  of  refuge  and   rest 


where  the  atmosphere  is  congenial  and 
the  voices  that  salute  us  familiar  and 
dear.  We  want  to  be  a  centre  where 
there  is  confidence,  intelligence,  love  ; 
where  the  virtues  shine  around  us. 
We  wish  to  minister  and  to  be  minis- 
tered unto ;  giving  and  receiving  with- 
out a  thought  of  recompense,  where  no 
envy  carps,  or  jealousy  rankles,  or  vice 
breathes  its  contagion.  Allowing  that 
such  a  condition  is  difficult  to  reach  in 
a  world  like  ours,  it  is  something  to 
have  its  ideal,  and  to  be  won  to  the 
pursuit  of  it.  But  this  home  is  by  no 
means  a  dream.  Here  and  there  are 
very  beautiful  realizations  of  it  Per- 
haps sometime  in  your  life  you  have 
happened  into  such  a  paradise.  There 
was  a  mellowness  in  the  air,  a  vitalizing 
warmth,  a  spiritual  fragrance  which 
was  the  very  boquet  of  the  cheery, 
sympathetic,  ardent  heart,  the  bright 
intelligence  and  vigorous  virtues.  You 
felt  at  vour  ease — indeed,  were  more 
than  comfortable.  Something  there 
responded  to  your  l>est  mood,  your 
*  fairest  anticipation.  Your  mind  worked 
without  effort.  You  were  warmed  to  a 
soul-glow.  You  spoke  freely  as  you 
thought.  Fancy,  affection,  memory, 
hope,  had  a  play  whose  exercise  was 
delightful.  Nothing  rasped  or  irritated. 
Your  life  harmonized  with  the  con- 
genial life  around.  Now  coming  to 
consider  the  causes  of  this,  you  note 
the  sweet  temper,  the  cultivated  mind, 
subtle  sympathies,  the  free  heart 
Nothing  like  grudgings,  ill  will,  offen- 
sive self-assertion,  insincerity,  sensu- 
alty,  had  a  place  there.  It  was  a 
Christmas  atmosphere  altogether,  and 
the  effect  of  it  on  you  was  spiritual  en- 
largement, a  better  view  and  a  better 
hope  of  man. 

To  have  the  bliss  of  such  homes,  or 
even  a  portion  of  it,  there  must  be  a 
due  preparation.  But  this  preparation 
involves  a  pure  heart,  clean  living,  the 
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culture  of  the  best  with  which  we  are 
endowed.  Marble  front  mansions, 
splendid  upholstery,  spacious  parlors, 
servants,  equipage,  the  entre  to  the 
"best  society,"  are  a  miserably  inade- 
quate provision.  Some  who  have 
these  things,  bring  into  it  the  least 
Christmas  sweetness  and  good  cheer. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  are  prepared  to  shed  there 
the  charm  of  refinement,  mental  ac- 
complishments and  sunny  affections, 
who  literally  have  no  home;  lovers 
of  children  with  no  babes  to  fondle  ; 
queens  of  the  heart  with  no  heart  on 
which  to  rest;  patterns  of  domestic 
thrift  with  no  household  to  superin- 
tend; types  of  gentleness  and  con- 
stancy and  honor,  with  no  centre 
from  which  to  shed  their  loveliness. 
Let  us  hope  that  sometime  and  some- 
where these  choice  spirits  will  find 
their  rightful  place,  and  that  the  barriers 
that  imprison  them  now  in  a  dreary 
loneliness  may  be  forever  broken. 

Not  all,  by  a  great  deal,  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  character  is  appreciated,  or 
always  even  observed.  In  the  pushing 
and  jostling  world,  those  who  stoutly 
assert  themselves  are  usually  those  who 
are  chiefly  recognized.  Long  ago  it 
was  proverbial  that  modest  merit  has 
a  poor  chance.  Some  who  earnestly 
seek  for  jewels,  of  course  find  them 
sooner  or  later.  But  the  majority, 
among  whom  are  strong  friendships, 
apparently  meet  at  first  by  accident. 
Still,  I  think  there  is  in  the  under- 
current of  true  souls,  an  influence  that 
tends  to  bring  them  together.  The 
providential  economy  is  vaster,  more 
wonderful,  and  better  than  we  some- 
times think.  When  we  come  across 
what  is  noble  and  beautiful,  it  is  nat- 
ural for  us  to  admire  and  enjoy.  But 
ordinarily  we  do  not  keep  on  the  look- 
out sufficiently  for  the  excellencies  of 
our  neighbors.  We  are  not  always  in 
the  mood  to  appreciate  the  worth  that 
deserves  crowns.  A  great  deal  that  is 
significant  of  the  Christ-spirit  on  earth, 
escapes  us  in  our  indignation  at  what 
affronts  us,  or  in  our  selfish  rivalries 


and  ambitions.  With  more  true  sym- 
pathy life  would  be  broader,  greener, 
sweeter  to  us.  In  fact,  we  win  by 
serving.  We  enrich  ourselves  by  giv- 
ing. We  get  the  hearts  of  men  by 
emptying  into  them  our  own.  Some 
seem  to  know  the  secret  of  this, 
though  they  seek  nothing  for  them- 
selves, and  so  make  perpetual  summer 
about  them.  The  scent  of  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh  is  on  their  garments. 
They  are  the  angels  of  a  divine  charity. 

Go  about  the  world,  and  in  almost 
every  neighborhood  you  will  find  some 
who  are  literally  "ministering  spirits." 
If  there  is  a  poor  mother  to  be  nursed, 
a  wanderer  to  be  sheltered,  a  burden 
to  be  borne  for  the  helpless  and  desti- 
tute, they  do  it.  You  meet  them  in  die 
chambers  of  the  sick,  in  homes  that 
are  bereaved,  wherever  a  pain  is  to  be 
alleviated,  or  a  tear  wiped  away.  It 
seems  as  if  they  never  grow  weary, 
never  get  disheartened,  never  lose 
faith.  In  fact,  their  loveliness  increases 
with  their  sacrifices.  They  consecrate 
neighborhoods  with  their  charities. 
They  make  the  churches  fragrant. 
Yet  they  never  know  the  good  they  do, 
and  people  often  seem  to  think  of 
them  as  they  do  of  the  gifts  of  natur** 
—light,  and  air,  and  water-and  take  their 
service  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  when 
they  are  removed,  what  woeful  vacan- 
cies are  made ! 

I  sometimes  picture  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  world  as  a  landscape;  and  these 
Christ-hearted  people,  these  Christian 
homes,  these  beautiful  souls  are  its 
fertile  and  flowery  places,  its  nooks  of 
greenery  and  rest,  its  fresh  and  bowery 
spots,  where  the  birds  sing  sweetest 
and  the  summer  is  longest  and  the 
air  most  musical  and  sweet.  Indeed 
one  can  trace,  if  he  will  take  the  pains, 
die  best  growths  of  all  the  virtues,  the 
presence  of  the  most  refreshing  and 
inspiring  joys,  the  light  of  the  fairest 
hopes  and  friendships,  to  those  who 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Master  and 
follow  his  blessed  steps.  All  the 
springs  of  the  loving,  dutiful,  generous, 
devoted  spirit  are  in  Him.    There  can 
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be  no  object  in  ignoring  the  dark  evils 
that  curse  the  world.  These  are  obvi- 
ous enough  without  description ;  still 
we  know  by  the  good  that  is  done  and 
the  happiness  that  is  enjoyed  that  these 
gracious  rills  keep  flowing,  these  springs 
keep  bubbling  up,  these  flowers  keep 
blooming,  these  pleasant  odors  keep 
wafting  over  the  desert  places  with  sug- 
gestions of  a  divine  fruitfulness.  And 
so  the  world  is  beautified  and  glad- 
dened more  and  more.  A  blessed  in- 
fluence keeps  going  forth — most  of  all 
from  the  churches,  but  also  from  the 
closet,  our  benevolent  societies,  our 
homes  of  refuge,  our  asylums,  our 
hospitals,  our  schools,  our  literature — 
that  is  conserving,  hopeful,  hallowing. 
What  animates  all  is  the  vital  heart  of 
love.  There  the  fire  is  kindled  that 
consumes  prejudice  and  revivifies  the 
world.  There  work  the  subtle  forces 
that  bring  cheer  and  help  and  con- 
solation. For  it  "  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth."  One  trouble  is,  we  live 
too  far  apart.  We  get  into  clans  and 
sets,  forgetting  that  all  mankind  is  the 
household  of  the  Lord.  It  is  true  that 
congenial  natures  will  seek  each  other, 
and  on  meeting,  through  inevitable 
laws,  will  cling  together ;  but  there  is  a 
common  humanity  underlying  all,  that 
wc  cannot  slight  without  affronting 
Him  who  redeemed  it  Keep  alive  a 
sense  of  this  —  the  Christmas  sense  — 
and  the  race  is  served.  The  reality  of 
•  the  divine  charity  is  greater  than  any 
measure  we  have  for  it.  No  favored 
hierarchy  has  charge  of  this,  to  dole  it 
out  on  set  occasions,  or  as  may  suit 
their  caprices.  The  brotherly  spirit 
conserves  the  world.  The  divine  in- 
carnate is  the  perpetual  fact  of  our 
manhood,  the  grace  of  our  sanctuaries, 
the  purity  of  our  firesides,  the  pledge 
of  our  immortality.  We  rejoice  in 
neighborly  service,  wholesome  laws, 
charities  that  fly  across  oceans  to  lavish 
their  gifts,  the  widening  circle  of  pleas- 
urable possession  and  opportunity,  but 
the  soul  of  it  all  is  the  breath  of  the 
Gospel. 

Since  we  can  look  at  the  manger  in 


Bethlehem,  all  cradles  are  sacred  now. 
Our  birth  is  the  day  of  our  coronation. 
Learning  deeply  the  sacredness  of  life, 
we  do  not  need  to  be  instructed  in 
tenderness,  reverence,  generosity.  That 
young  child  appeals  to  you  as  nothing 
else  can — not  merely  by  its  helplessness, 
its  beauty,  its  innocence  —  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  possibilities,  its  inheritance, 
its  destiny.  All  that  can  make  being 
royal  and  sweet  and  noble  is  for  that 
soul  or  in  it.  The  angels  sing  to  it. 
The  heavens  declare  to  it  their  glory. 
The  ages  mirror  to  it  their  deeds  of 
splendor  and  renown.  To  it  mighty- 
priests  and  seers  deliver  their  messages. 
Christ  stoops  down  to  it,  and  embraces 
it.  There  is  nothing  of  all  that  is  mon- 
umental of  human  achievement  and 
divine  intervention  but  was  made  for 
it.  For  it  the  seasons  revolve,  the 
elements  are  benign,  the  earth  endures. 
All  labors,  laws,  arts,  governments, 
sciences,  religions,  cimes,  eternities,  are 
for  this  soul.  Sages,  bards,  heroes  are 
its  nurses,  guardians,  instructors.  God 
is  its  father.  Those  who  read  the  truth 
of  things  aright,  do  not  look  for  the 
signs  of  an  advancing  Christianity  in 
grand  cathedrals,  a  gorgeous  ritualism, 
ecclesiastical  hierarchies,  but  in  the 
recognition  of  Christ  in  man — such  a 
reverence  for  the  soul  as  leads  to  pure 
living  and  a  true  brotherhood.  We 
are  marching  out  of  the  wilderness,  are 
coming,  let  us  believe,  to  a  better  state, 
but  we  are  far  yet  from  exempli- 
fying the  mind  of  the  Master.  We 
should  treat  each  other  better  and  our- 
selves better,  if  we  appreciated  always 
the  sacredness  of  the  soul.  It  is  to* 
much  at  appearances  that  we .  look. 
The  rough  garb,  the  disagreeable  man- 
ner,  the  uncomely  visage,  the  unlovely 
surroundings  and  relationships,  have 
undue  weight  with  our  opinions, 
and  hence  often  on  our  behaviour. 
Of  the  soul  itself  we  cannot  be  too 
considerate.  If  we  were  estimated 
merely  by  what  is  ungracious  in  us. 
few  would  pass  the  ordeal. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  is 
fairness  of  judgment — the  considerate- 
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ness  and  sincerity  that  take   in  the 
whole  matter    without    an    unworthy 
bias.    To  pick  a  character  to  pieces 
and  render  it  offensive  to  the  beholder, 
requires  only  a  mixture  of  spite,  envy 
and  conceit,  a  little  vulgarity,  men- 
dacity, and  a  hard  heart.      Too  much 
of  this  is  going  on,  and  it's  a  pky  that 
any  enjoy  it.    To  have  a  full  illustra- 
tion of  what  it  can  do  for  you,  just  get 
yourself    nominated    for  some  office. 
Such  a  picture  of  yourself  as  you  will 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  see,  you 
never  dreamed  of.      You   are    kind, 
virtuous,  honest ;  you  have  sense,  taste, 
education.     Your  family  is  proud  of 
you,  your  minister  loves  you,  you  are 
welcomed  to  the  tables  of  the  best 
people  in  the  land.    But,  if  the  news- 
papers tell  the  truth,  you  have  been 
*  under  a  miserable  delusion,  for  you  see 
that  you  are  ignorant,  boorish,  unprin- 
cipled, a  friend   of  blackguards  and 
thieves,  a  pest  to  society,  a  brute  in 
your  family,  a  traitor  to  your  country ; 
that  your  purposes  are  base,  and  that 
your  election  to  office  would  be  a  curse 
to  all  concerned.    At  first  you  are  a 
good  deal  bewildered ;  and  in  this  mood, 
as  you   go    out,  you    rather    wonder 
whether  the  butcher  will  trust  you  or 
the  boys  pelt  you  in  the  streets.    That 
strikes  me  as  the  meanest  kind  of  dis- 
honesty which  ignores  a  man's  good 
traits  in  describing  him,  and  distorts 
and  exaggerates  all  that  is  unlovable. 
It   is   one  of  the  strange  things  that 
people  can  do  this  in  cool  blood,  with  so 
much    apparent    complacency.      Yet 
they   do,   and  seem  to  eat  and  sleep 
well,    when    one    might    think    they 
would  be  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of 
those    they    help    destroy.      Horace 
Greeley  was  just  as  useful,  noble,  hon- 
est and  loyal  a  citizen  the  day  before 
the  election  as  the  day  after ;  yet  certain 
editors,  who  gave  touching  and  appre- 
ciative eulogies  of  his  character  after 
his  death,  could  hardly  find  language 
for  their  virulent  invective  while  he  was 
a  candidate. 

Whims,  caprices,   enmities,   friend- 
ships, ambitions,  interfere  grievously  in 


much  criticism,  and  large  allowance 
has  to  be  made,  in  many  cases,  for 
such  modifying  elements.     1  am   the 
last  one  who  believes  in  indiscriminate 
praise.    Praise  that  is  worth  anything 
should  be  the  expression  of  honesty 
and  capability.      Too   much   is    said 
that  is  the  mere  flattery  of  interested 
parties,  and  too  little  that  is  the  un- 
biased description  of   genuine  excel- 
lence.  Some  persons  seem  to  begrudge 
applause   where   it   is  deserved,  as  if 
any  gift  of  this  kind  detracted  so  much 
from   their  own   consequence.    As  a 
rule,   there  is  not    enough    judicious 
praise.    A  great  many  are  waiting  to- 
day for  kindly  recognition  —  children 
for  the  approval  of  parents  and  tutors  ; 
young  persons  serving  conscientiously 
in    stores     and    manufactories     and 
offices,  for  a  pleasant  token  from  em- 
ployers; wives  for  the  praise  of  hus- 
bands strangely  forgotten  since  they 
nobly  earned  it    There  are  teachers 
who,  with  all  their  devotion  to  their 
work,  heai  little  but  complaint;  and 
artists,   inventors,    scholars,   who  arc 
hungry  for  deserved  recognition.    Of 
some  the  good  word  will  never  be  spo- 
ken  till  they  die,  perhaps  not  then. 
One  of  the  saddest  things  to  me  is  the 
neglect  of  the  true  heart — the  beautiful 
and  brave  life — till  all  is  over.    A  few 
of  the  flowers  that  are  scattered  then, 
if  given  in  season,  would  have  cheered 
many  a  dark  day,  and  prevented  many 
a  bitter  pang.    We  minister  truly  when 
we  let  the  life  that  is  worthy  know 
that,  at  least,  we*  appreciate  it.    There 
are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  we  can 
do  this,  to  those  around  us,  that  would 
make  the  desert  places  smile  again. 
No  human  heart  gets  too  much  intelli- 
gent sympathy.    We  are  wonderfully 
linked  together,  and  though  we  may 
affect  the  most  repellant  cynicism,   1 
am  persuaded  that  few  feel  it.    We  like 
the  assurance  that  our  fellow -beings 
remember  us  kindly,  and  are  interested 
in  our  welfare.     Even  the  conventional 
inquiry   about  our  health  and  condi- 
tion is  pleasant      If  we  have  been  of 
service  to  any  soul  it  is  inspiriting  to 
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know  it.  It  is  in  the  more  vital  experi- 
ences, of  course,  that  we  find  the  strong 
bonds  of  fellowship.  That  which  is 
profoundest,  is  most  real ;  and  the 
earnest  nature  is  the  freest  from  masks 
and  affectations.  Those  who  suffer 
sharply  and  struggle  bravely,  are  never 
strangers  to  each  other.  No  introduc- 
tion would  be  needed  between  such 
men  as  Dante  and  Milton.  The  same 
principle  holds  respecting  human  joys. 
One  of  the  strongest  elements  of 
Christianity  is  sociability.  The  deep- 
est things  in  one's  possession  are  con- 
nected with  the  spiritual  world.  When 
conversation  gets  beyond  the  trivial  — 
fashions,  moneys,  stocks,  merchandise, 
it  inevitably  hits  religion.  There  is  a 
sense  of  the  Infinite  in  every  heart  —  it 
carries  a  secret  of  the  Divine.  The 
most  tender  and  affectionate  confiden- 
ces are  on  the  subject  of  the  soul  and 
its  destiny.  Some,  who  have  the 
strangest  and  most  curious  things  to 
say  in  this  connection,  have  never 
made  a  confession  in  the  churches. 
The  revelation  may  be  spoken  to 
you,  if  you  are  fitted  to  receive  it. 
The  doctrine  of  auricular  confession  is 
a  good  and  true  orfle — properly  used. 
We  must  open  our  hearts  sometimes 
10  human  ears,  or  they  will  break. 
Some  of  the  most  marvellous  poetry, 
some  of  the  divinest  music,  are  wails 
out  of  natures  that  are  starving  for  spir- 
itual nourishment  and  sympathy.  He 
is  the  best  priest  who  can  understand 
best  this  strange  nature,  and  show  it 
most  of  Christ.  Man  craves  harmony, 
home,  perfection.  He  must  have  a  re- 
ligion. All  history  shows  that.  The 
religions  that  have  been  powerful  on 
earth  were  not  accepted  on  account  of 
their  falsities,  but  their  truth.  The  re- 
ligion of  Confucius,  Buddha,  Zoroaster, 
Mahomet,  have  each  some  great  and 
valuable  truths.  But  as  systems  they 
are  unsound,  unsymmetrical,  insuffi- 
cient. They  do  not  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  life.  The  full  requirements 
of  humanity  are  not  served  by  them. 
They  do  not  contain  the  elements  of 
perpetual  progress  toward  the  possible 


good.  The  religion  that  does  not  make 
of  man  all  that  is  possible  in  the  inten- 
tion of  his  Creator,  can  never  be  the 
universal  religion.  Right  here  Chris- 
tianity vindicates  its  supreme  excellence. 
Some  in  our  time,  however,  not  only 
seem  to  repudiate  Christianity,  but 
even  Deism  itself.  The  last  phase  of 
this  hopeless  philosophy  appears  in  the 
German,  Hartmann,  who  teaches  sub- 
stantially that  life  is  evil.  His  experi- 
ence must  be  a  sad  one,  to  have  in- 
duced such  a  terrible  view  of  the  uni- 
verse as  he  paints ;  and  his  advice — 
the  last  wail  of  despair  —  is  that  by  a 
grand  act  of  self-  abdication,  the  hu- 
man race  should  cease  to  exist.  Let  a 
man,  in  the  glow  of  his  Christmas  joy, 
be  asked  to  subscribe  to  such  a  doc- 
trine, and  it  is  as  bad  as  an  invitation 
to  cut  his  throat  at  once.  Such  a 
thought  is  simply  monstrous.  For  hope 
sings  in  his  heart.  Nature  is  jubilant. 
Home  is  happy.  Friends  are  dear. 
God  is  gracious,  with  the  voices  of 
Bethlehem  and  the  scenes  of  Calvary. 
"It  cannot  be,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
marvellous  and  magnificent  mechan- 
ism of  the  universe,  the  opulence  of  the 
soul  in  its  knowledge,  powers,  affec- 
tions, aspirations,  this  keen  sense  of 
existence,  mean  defeat,  despair,  death. 
There  is  too  much  that  tells  of  higher 
possibilities  still ;  that  expresses  infinite 
and  benevolent  intelligence,  that  is 
wondrous  and  satisfying  in  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  plans  and  perfec- 
tions—  too  much  of  all  this,  to  be  a 
phantasy  and  a  fraud.  I  know  for  my- 
self a  life  that  cannot  die." 

The  fact  is,  Christianity  stands 
preeminent  and  supreme  as  a  religion ; 
for  in  the  ideal  of  its  Founder  it  is  the 
perfect  health  of  the  body  and  soul. 
We  see  yet  only  partial  results.  All 
the  future  is  its  harvest  -  field.  It  is  by 
no  addition  of  new  doctrine  that  it 
meets  the  changing  phases  of  human 
life  and  requirement,  but  by  the  more 
ample  actualization  of  its  inherent 
capabilities.  It  is  not  to  be  judged, 
either,  by  features  that  come  and  ad- 
here to  it  through  man's  infirmity  and 
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fallibility.  In  the  fiery  trials  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected  as  a  system — its 
contact  with  barbarism,  superstition, 
pantheism,  imperialism — it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  tolerated  customs,  and  used  ap- 
pliances, and  suffered  a  disfigurement, 
that  seem  incongruous  with  its  princi- 
ples and  claims.  Still,  it  conquered 
through  its  divineness,  and  will  con- 
tinue its  forward  march  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  human  godft.  No  man,  know- 
ing profoundly  what  the  world  has  been 
in  its  foul  idolatries,  its  cruel  supersti- 
tions, its  legalized  iniquities  and  abom- 
inations, and  what  Christianity  has 
already  effected,  can  fairly  doubt  it. 


In  every  bright  face,  in  every  cheerful 
home,  in  every  gracious  deed,  in  every 
burden  that  love  bears,  in  its  sweet 
ardors  and  generous  trusts,  it  has  a 
hopeful  and  assuring  sign.  Sitting 
around  the  Christmas  hearth,  with  its 
suggestive  symbols  illuminated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  sacred  season,  we  feel  that 
the  triumphant  burst  of  the  angelic 
choir,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men," 
is  not  a  mythical  or  capricious  inter- 
lude of  the  "  heavenly  host,**  but  the 
supreme  reality  of  time,  whose  blessed- 
ness shall  be  consummated  in  eternity. 

Horatio  N.  Powers. 
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WHAT  shall  I  do  with  all  my  wondrous  strength  ?  " 
Cried  out  the  pagan  giant  Aprobus ; 
It  sweeps  the  weakly  world  before  its  path, 
And  takes  small  count  of  wrath  of  gods  or  men. 
Nay,  what  are  gods  ?     Methinks  Olympus  swarms 
With  the  worst  weakness  of  Humanity  : 
Lascivious  Jove,  proud  Heb£,  and  the  tricks 
Of  that  unchaste  Idalian  Aphrodite. 
What  are  the  wings  of  Hermes,  when  they  fly 
As  often  with  the  theft  as  with  the  rod  ? 
And  what  the  wine  god's  thyrsus,  when  it  falls 
From  drunken  hands,  too  weak  to  give  commands  ? 
Nay,  what  is  Power,  immortal  Power,  that  sinks 
Deeper  and  lower  than  the  vice  of  men  ? 
I  will  serve  none  of  them,  nor  own  a  lord 
Who  is  not  stronger  than  the  world  beside ; 
Who  is  not  wise  and  great,  and  holds  his  own 
Against  all  odds,  against  the  jaws  of  Hell, 
Against  all  weakness  and  against  all  Fate. 
I  will  gird  up  my  loins,  and  travel  on 
To  where  the  Eastern  monarch  holds  his  court, 
And  serve  him  with  my  strength  on  bended  knee, 
If  he  is  greater  than  these  paltry  gods." 


And  so  the  Giant  travelled  towards  the  East, 
Through  trackless  forests  and  o'er  mighty  streams, 
Until  he  came  within  a  city's  walls, 
With  banners  waving,  and  the  sounds  of  war 
Upon  the  swarming  streets.     Swept  with  the  crowd, 
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He  entered  in  a  hall  so  full  of  light 
From  dazzling  gems  and  crimson  •  broidered  walls 
And  all  the  richest  hues  of  purple  state, 
That  he  stood  blind  before  the  golden  throne 
And  cried :  "  O  King !  I  come  to  be  thy  slave, 
For  thou  art  greater  than  the  gods  or  men." 
Then  the  great  king  smiled  proudly,  and  replied  : 
"  So  be  it,  Giant.     Lo !  thou  com'st  in  time 
To  see  me  crush  mine  enemies  like  dust; 
And  thou  shalt  stand  within  the  battle's  van 
And  bring  me  tidings  how  the  fight  goes  on."£ 

So  all  that  day  the  Giant  went  and  came, 

Bringing  rich  trophies  to  the  golden  throne ; 

And  all  that  day  the  tide  of  battle  ran 

With  the  brave  warriors  of  the  Eastern  king, 

Until  the  sunset.     Then  a  foeman  seized 

The  king's  bright  banner,  with  its  gem  -  wrought  sun, 

And  trailed  the  haughty  motto  in  the  dust ; 

And  though  a  thousand  rallied  to  the  spot, 

Driving  the  foe  before  them  like  the  sand, 

Yet  the  king's  banner  was  forever  lost. 

So  when  the  Giant  to  the  monarch  came 

And  told  him  of  the  foeman's  dauntless  deed  — 

How  he  had  seized  the  banner  —  the  king  cried  : 
"  It  is  Sathanus !  "     And  he  trembled  sore,  ~ 

Until  the  pagan  rose  and  cried  aloud : 
"  O  King !  is  Satan  mightier  than  thou  f 

Art  thou  afraid  of  him  ?  "     The  king  replied : 
"  Alas !  who  fears  not  the  Incarnate  Sin, 

Who  works  all  evil  and  who  has  all  power 

To  tempt  and  kill  ?     Aye,  only  through  this  sign," 

And  with  his  trembling  hands  he  traced  a  cross, 
"  Can  we  defy  him,  nor  defy  him  long 

Unless  the  sign  is  graven  in  the  heart." 

Then  frowned  the  pagan  giant  Aprobus  : 
"  I  will  not  serve  thee,  feeble  and  afraid, 

With  shadowy  signs  to  fight  a  mighty  foe ! 

Only  the  Conqueror  shall  have  my  strength ; 

Only  the  kingliest  shall  bend  my  knee ; 

Where  is  this  Satan  ?    Where  holds  he  his  court  ? 

See !  I  will  travel  on  until  I  hail 

My  master  in  the  master  of  the  world. 

Where  shall  I  find  him  ?  "     And  the  king  replied : 
"  Lo !  he  is  everywhere !  "  and  crossed  himself. 

So  Aprobus  strode  out  with  angry  brow, 

And  league  on  league  he  measured  on  the  earth;  " 

For  to  all  questions  came  but  one  reply  — 
"  Satan  is  everywhere !  "     And  lips  grew  pale, 
And  fingers  traced  the  cross  upon  the  air, 
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Till  the  bold  Pagan  wearied  of  a  quest 

Where  shadows  met  him  —  shadows,  nothing  more ! 

But  once  at  midnight  on  the  Syrian  sands 

He  stood  with  the  wild  yearning  at  his  heart,  ""•'• 

And  cried  to  the  dead  silence :  "  Where  is  he — 
This  Satan  whom  I  seek  ?  "     And  lo !  the  moon 
Turned  to  a  blood  •  red  ball,  and  lurid  lights 
.  Smote  out  the  solemn  glory  of  the  stars, 
And  the  wild  Sarsar's  breath  leaped  from  the  west, 
Hurling  its  madness  on  the  swathing  sands, 
Till  faint  and  staggering  through  the  pathless  drift 
The  Giant  fell,  as  a  vast  caravan 
With  its  dark  leader  filed  before  the  storm. 

Oh,  not  a  shapeless  form  of  clinging  fear 

Which  haunts  the  wild  and  fever  -  stricken  brain  — 

No  fair  temptation  of  each  mortal  sense 

Leading  to  death  -  in  -  life  and  endless  pain  — 

But  Aprobus  within  that  army  saw, 

And  nothing  heeded,  but  the  lofty  port 

Of  the  dark  warrior  who  led  the  van. 

He  towered  above  the  rest,  and  on  his  crest 

The  lightning  played,  and  lit  the  high,  stern  brow, 

And  the  remorseless  will  and  power  which  looked 

With  an  immortal  woe  from  out  his  eyes. 

Then  the  bold  Pagan  knelt  before  his  path 
•  And  cried :  "  Art  thou  Sathanus  whom  I  seek  ?  " 

Pulsing  the  air  with  throbs  of  wildest  sound 
That  stirred  all  evil  thoughts  and  cruel  lusts, 
The  answer  rose  and  swelled :  "  Behold  me  here !  " 

So  then  the  Giant  vowed  his  strength  and  life, 

And  followed  through  the  desert  and  the  wilds ; 

Within  all  crowded  cities,  where'er  men 

Ware  born  and  lived  and  wrought  and  sinned  and  died, 

Hell's  banner  floated  conquering  and  proud, 

Whilst  its  dark  leader  smote  invisibly, 

And  all  the  world  went  down  before  his  path. 

But  one  spring  morning,  through  the  woodland  shade 
They  swept  into  a  little  turf-  hemmed  space, 
Where  a  rude  chapel  raised  its  humble  arch 
And  worshippers  bowed  down  before  a  cross, 
While  "  Christus !  Christus  !  "  thrilled  the  soft,  sweet  air. 
At  the  blest  name  of  Christ,  Hell's  legions  fled, 
Scattered  and  broken,  and  their  leader  stood 
With  awful  shudderings  through  his  mighty  frame, 
Till  from  his  palsied  hand  his  weapons  fell. 
"  Master,  who  is  this  Christ?  "  the  Giant  asked. 
No  answer.     "  Tell  me,  is  he,  too,  a  king  ?  " 
And  then,  as  by  a  force  against  his  will. 
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Sathanus  bent  his  head  in  solemn  sign. 
"  What,  greater  than  thou  art  ?  "     Then  with  a  cry 
Of  one  who,  falling  from  a  deadly  height, 
Grasps  both  the  bliss  of  life  and  pain  of  death 
In  one  dread  thought  of  mortal  agony, 
The  Prince  of  Darkness  hid  his  face  and  fled. 

Then  Aprobus  went  on  in  search  of  Christ, 
And  came  one  evening  to  a  hermit's  cave, 
Who  told  him  all  the  strange,  mysterious  tale 
Of  the  Man  -  God  who  left  his  glorious  throne 
To  bear  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  the  world ; 
Of  all  the  weary  load  of  grief  and  care 
That  brought  the  blood  -  sweat  to  his  holy  brow ; 
And  of  the  scourge  and  shame  and  crown  of  thorns, 
The  death  of  Death  —  the  triumph  of  the  Cross. 
He  listened  till  his  inmost  soul  was  stirred, 
And  cried  aloud :  "  Show  me  at  once  his  foes  — 
This  Christ  of  mine  —  and  I  will  give  my  strength, 
My  blood,  and  life,  and  fight  them  till  I  die  !  " 
Softly  the  hermit  touched  him  on  the  breast ; 
"  Son,  they  are  there  —  those  foes  who  bade  him  bleed  ; 
Conquer  thine  evil  passions  and  thy  pride, 
And  thou  hast  triumphed  o'er  his  foes  and  thine ; 
Soften  thy  soul  to  useful,  gentle  deeds, 
And  thou  wilt  serve  him  in  the  meanest  man 
To  whom  thou  lendest  help  for  his  sweet  sake. 
He  will  come  to  thee !  Oh,  believe  it  well ! 
When  thou  hast  filled  thy  heart  with  holy  thoughts, 
When  thou  hast  filled  thy  life  with  loving  acts, 
When  thou  art  whole  and  clean,  the  King  will  come, 
And  thou  wilt  share  the  kingdom  and  the  crown." 

So  Aprobus  went  on,  and  built  a  hut 

Where  a  great  river  rolled  its  mighty  flood, 

And  there  was  neither  bridge  nor  boat  to  cross ; 

But  he  bore  pilgrims  to  the  other  side 

In  his  great  arms,  which  reached  above  the  flood, 

And  counted  neither  toil  nor  danger  aught 

If  he  could  serve  men  for  his  Christ's  dear  sake. 

• 
One  stormy  midnight,  when  a  tempest  roared, 
A  little  child  stood  outside  of  the  hut 
And  called  aloud :  "  Good  Aprobus,  come  out ! 
For  I  have  many  weary  leagues  to  go, 
And  thou  must  bear  me  o'er  the  roaring  flood." 
The  Giant  came  and  looked  out  at  the  night  — 
Black,  starless,  with  a  hurricane's  dread  breath 
Lashing  the  waves  and  tearing  up  the  trees — 
And  said :  "  The  swollen  waves  would  bear  me  down ; 
1  I  cannot  cross  thee !  "     But  the  child  replied : 

"  Nay,  I  must  cross,  whatever  may  betide ; 
Thou  wilt  not  help  me?    I  must  go  myself."  ~~ 
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But  then  he  took  the  child  within  his  arms 

And  said :  "  Not  for  thy  sake,  but  his, 

My  King  and  Lord,  I  '11  bear  thee  o'er  the  stream 

Even  if  I  sink ;  for  I  have  vowed  to  him 

My  strength  and  life,  and  dare  not  turn  aside 

From  helpful  acts  by  which  I  serve  my  Lord." 

Louder  the  tempest  thundered,  and  the  staff 

By  which  the  Giant  held  his  footing  shook 

Like  a  frail  reed,  although  it  was  a  tree 

Torn  from  its  roots.    The  child  upon  his  back 

Lay  like  a  mountain  weight  that  crushed  him  down, 

And  heavier  grew  within  the  deepest  tide. 

Aprobus  trembled  with  a  sudden  fear 

And  cried :  "  Who  art  thou,  child  ?  "     But  it  replied : 
"  Fear  thou  not,  Aprobus,  but  struggle  on ; 

The  shore  is  nearly  gained."     Then,  spent  and  worn, 

He  bore  his  burthen  to  the  other  side, 

And  sank  upon  the  earth,  and  cried  aloud : 
"  What  art  thou,  child  ?  "     When  lo !  a  sudden  light, 

Brighter  than  noonday,  purer  than  the  stars, 
.  A  glory  not  of  earth  nor  of  the  skies, 

Illumed  the  midnight,  and  the  river  ebbed 

And  lay  a  level  calm,  and  the  storm's  voice 

Sank  into  sweetest  notes,  like  harp-strings  swept 

To  angel  songs  of  holy  ecstasy. 

As  the  child  stood,  the  centre  of  that  light 
That  seemed  the  love  and  glory  of  his  smile, 
The  Giant's  heart  was  thrilled ;  and  in  the  sand 
He  laid  his  face,  wd  murmured :  "  What  art  thou  ?  " 
"  Thy  King,  O  Aprobus !  thy  Lord  and  Christ ! 
Lo !  I  have  watched  thee  in  thy  toilsome  quest, 
And  helped  thy  battle  with  the  inward  foes ; 
And  I  have  come  to  hail  thee  as  mine  own  — 
Bought,  sealed,  and  ransomed  for  Eternity. 
Not  Aprobus  but  Christoferes  be  — 
For  thou  hast  borne  thy  Christ  across  the  tide." 

Then  Christopher  cried  out  with  happy  tears, 
And  laid  his  forehead  on  the  sacred  feet  — 
"  I  have  sought  for  thee,  Lord,  in  godlike  strength, 
On  kingly  thrones,  or  in  the  warrior's  mail ; 
Wherever  Might  or  Power  held  their  court, 
I  sought  to  feed  this  hunger  of  my  soul. 
But  lo!  I  find  thee  in  a  little  child, 
And  see  thee  through  a  mist  of  blinding  tears, 
With  a  poor  heart  all  broken  by  the  thought 
That  I  have  only  served  thee  for  a  span. 
Take  me  with  thee,  my  Christ,  my  Lord,  my  All ! 
See !  now  I  hold  thee  —  will  not  let  thee  go, 
Unless  thou  givest  me  some  token  sure 
That  thou  wilt  never  leave  me  to  myself," 
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"  Am  I  not  with  thee,  servant  good  and  true  ?  " 

And  the  clear  voice  rang  like  a  trumpet's  call. 
"  Am  I  not  with  thee  in  this  yearning  love, 

In  thy  repentance,  and  in  all  thy  prayers  ? 

Never  a  thought  of  Heaven  but  draws  me  near ; 

Never  a  loving  act  but  I  bear  part ; 

Never  an  humble  prayer,  but  in  that  heart 

I  enter,  and  my  tabernacle  make !  " 

But  still  the  Giant  cried :  "  Oh,  let  me  go 
And  be  with  thee !     I  love  thee  —  let  me  go ! 
O  Master !  let  me  see  thee  with  mine  eyes, 
For  the  poor  heart  is  weak,  and  knoweth  not 
Sometimes  the  Master's  voice,  'ere  it  departs. 
Oh,  I  could  die  in  thinking  of  such  chance ! 
I,  who  have  been  so  long  the  blind  and  deaf, 
Starving  for  light  —  I  cannot  let  it  go 
Now  it  is  here !     Be  merciful,  my  King ! " 
And  then  he  sobbed,  and  kissed  the  sacred  feet, 
And  pleaded  in  his  agony  of  love. 
But  all  his  passion  sank  to  peaceful  calm 
As  the  rebuking  voice  rose  on  the  air : 
"  Be  patient,  Christopher ;  when  by  thy  faith 
Thou  see'st  me  everywhere,  and  learn'st  that  Time 
Is  the  seed  sowing  for  Eternity, 
Then  will  I  take  thee  to  my  Father's  court, 
And  standing  up  before  the  Great  White  Throne 
Will  say :  '  This  is  the  servant  whom  I  bought 
With  my  life's  travail !     Is  it  no/  well  done  ?  ' 
And  thou  wilt  hear, '  Well  done,  O  faithful  heart ! 
Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  LordA 

The  clear  voice  ceased ;  and  then  the  Giant  fell 
Into  a  trance  that  was  not  sleep  nor  death, 
But  filled  with  visions  so  divinely  bright 
That  when  he  wakened  with  the  morning  sun, 
Upon  the  hills  it  looked  to  him  so  dim, 
So  full  of  shadows,  that  he  turned  away 
And  sighed  :  "  The  earth  is  dark !  "  when  lo !  behold 
The  staff  that  he  had  cast  upon  the  ground 
Had  risen  up  into  a  lofty  palm, 
With  birds  among  the  branches,  and  the  dew 
Upon  the  scarlet  fruit  which  gleamed  and  glowed 
Among  the  fan  -  like  leaves.     Christopher  rose 
And  cried  :  "  Behold  my  Master's  token ! 
Out  of  the  sapless  staff  thou  bringest  forth, 
O  Christ !  the  glory  of  a  fresh  new  life  ! 
And  shall  I  doubt  that  thou  canst  make  my  life, 
•  Thrice  arid  though  it  be,  the  fruitful  soil 

For  goodly  growths  to  scale  the  upper  Heaven  ?  " 

So  Christopher  went  forth  and  bore  his  life 
As  one  who  waited  patiently,  nor  shrunk 
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From  any  pain  by  which  to  serve  his  Lord. 
And  when  he  slept  that  sleep  which  wakes  to  life, 
He  left  such  legends  in  the  hearts  of  men 
Of  high  endeavor  and  of  steadfast  faith, 
That  in  all  troubles  they  would  cry  aloud : 
"  Help,  holy  Christopher,  to  stem  this  flood, 
And  bear  us  up  above  the  raging  waves 
As  thou  didst  bear  thy  Master  o'er  the  tide ! " 

Marie  B.  Williams. 


THE  SOLIDEST  MAN  IN  THE  PEAKS. 


THE  most  conspicuous  and  lofty 
mountains  of  Virginia  are  a 
short  range  called  the  Peaks  of  Otter, 
lying  where  the  great  Blue  Ridge 
somewhat  brokenly  takes  up  its  line  of 
march  southward  after  an  unsuccessful 
bout  with  the  James  River.  Between 
the  Flat  Top  and  the  Apple  Orchard — 
towering  summits  of  the  range  —  lie  a 
number  of  spurs,  ridges,  and  summits, 
confusedly  jumbled  together  like  dis- 
comfited officers  in  a  hurried  council 
of  war.  On  the  northwest  side  a  mul- 
titude of  springs  pour  out,  forming,  in 
precipitous  and  gloomy  ravines,  a 
hundred  tumbling  streamlets  that 
gather  and  join  to  make  Jennings' 
Creek,  flowing  into  'James  River.  To 
this  day,  the  adventurous  trout  -  angler 
finds  experienced  mountain  topograph- 
ers obscure  and  conflicting  when  at- 
tempting to  locate  these  smaller  branch- 
es, and  concludes  that  few  persons 
have  found  adequate  motive  for  ex- 
ploring them  all,  with  respect  to  char- 
acter and  position  in  the  mountain 
wilderness. 

But,  not  to  go  further  back,  there  was 
a  time  when  the  road  running  along 
the  base  of  the  range  on  that  side  was 
relieved  by  but  few  human  habitations, 
and  was  scarcely  so  much  as  a  bound- 
ary to  the  daily  bear  and  the  panther 
whose  domain  in  the  mountain. on  that 
side  was  yet  unbroken  by  a  single 
clearing. 


At  a  place  where  the  tortuous,  ridg)' 
summit  of  the  range  swags  lowest,  some 
oozy  springs  are  slightly  salt,  and  the 
nearly  level  surface,  grown  with  gigan- 
tic ferns,  is  black,  and  during  most  of 
the  year  wet.  Here,  at  proper  times* 
the  intrepid  hunter  of  old  seldom  came 
without  finding  one  or  more  bears  lick- 
ing the  soil  and  wallowing  in  the 
grateful  mud.  It  was  at  the  Bear 
Wallow  that  one  Alexander  Bell,  call- 
ed Sober  Sandy,  once  prevailed  in  a 
fight  with  a  she -bear,  capturing^  her 
three  cubs,  after  a  struggle  in  which 
maternal  fury  had  nearly  overmatched 
the  bold  assailant,  who  saved  his  life- 
blood,  fast  flowing  from  a  torn  artery  in 
his  arm,  by  tying  around  the  limb  a 
sinew  warm  from  the  leg  of  the  van- 
quished beast ;  yet,  lest  his  living  tro- 
phies should  escape,  spent  the  night 
hard  by,  rigging  with  his  one  hand  a 
leading  -  string  for  them  from  strips  of 
his  hunting  -  shirt,  though  he  was 
liable  at  that  dangerous  resort  to  the 
attack  of  a  fresh  enemy  at  any  mo- 
ment. It  was  near  sunrise  on  that  oc- 
casion when  Sober  Sandy,  dragging 
and  coaxing  his  frolicsome  but  un- 
wieldly  prisoners,  reached  the  Old  Tol- 
ly clearing,  and  consented  to  allow  his 
neighbors  to  go  to  the  Wallow  and  get 
his  slaughtered  game,  while  he  sur- 
rendered to  the  women  at  the  cabin, 
and  quietly  awaited  the  distant  and 
tardy  surgeon,  tightening  the  cord  be- 
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times  around  the  benumbed  and  swol- 
len limb. 

Sober  Sandy  was  not  a  Scotchman, 
but  his  physiognomy,  speech  and  tone 
of  character  had  not  lost  much  of  the 
Caledonian    through   several   diluting 
generations.     Remarkably  taciturn,  if 
he  spoke  at  all  it  was  sincerely,  soberly, 
and    always   justly,  in  a  sententious 
manner  and  a  low  but  engaging  tone. 
He  never  joked  or  laughed,  and  sel- 
dom smiled.     Only  extreme  necessity, 
however,   could    constrain    Sandy   to 
answer  a  question  in  terms.     If  inge- 
nuity could  supply  appropriate  gesture, 
he  would  respond  in   no  other  lan- 
guage.    His  wife,  Kitty,  in  whom  he 
was  unfortunate,  was  accustomed  in 
her  giddy  way  to  declare  that  their 
marriage  was  unlawful,  for  Sandy,  said 
Kitty,  never  answered  a  word  to  the 
minister.     Bred  to  no  better  life  than 
his  rude  neighbors  of  that  day,  Sandy, 
though  no  man  on  the  mountain  was 
so    unobtrusive,  was  a    common    re- 
•  course  for  all  inquiry  or  difficulty.     His 
silence  was  always  understood,  how- 
ever mistakenly,  as  a  sentence  that  the 
matter   was  foolishness ;    while  if  he 
spoke,  his  answer  was  no  more  dis- 
puted than  the  testimony  of  the  senses. 
A  ghost  story,  at  one  time  giving  some 
trouble,  was  once  for  all  exploded  by 
Sandy's  bare  expression,  in  his  bar- 
barous mixture  of  brogues,  M  Ef  ary 
ghaist  was  thar,  he  'd  a'  showed  hissel' 
to  me."    As  a  woodcraftsman  Sandy's 
achievements,   though  eminent,  were 
inferior  to  his  reputation,  which,  for 
correct  judgment,  skill,  courage,  and, 
above  all,  unswerving,  tenacious  per- 
sistency, was  not  enhanced  even  by  his 
triumph  in  the  deadly  conflict  at  the 
Bear  Wallow  above  mentioned,  and  his 
characteristic  determination  to  keep  the 
dangerous  field  till  he  could  bring  away 
his  singular  prize.  Except  only  his  con- 
stant pipe,  Sandy  indulged  in  no  one 
of  the  agents  by  which  man  endeavors 
to  solace  the  burdens  of  life  —  never 
touching  liquor,  coffee,  or  even  the  tea 
of  herbs. 
It  was  with  such  a  leader  that  four  of 


the  hardiest  men  of  the  neighborhood, 
having  assembled  by  appointment  one 
fine  June  morning  at  the  foot  of  Stirrup 
Hill,  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the 
Range,  were  completing  arrangements 
for  an  extraordinary  expedition.    The 
object  was  to  explore,  under  the  lead 
of  Sandy  Bell,  the  wild  ravines  on  the 
northerly  side  of  the  Range  before  re- 
ferred to,  to  find  a  certain  deep  abyss, 
surrounded  with  high,  precipitous  rocks, 
hung  with  vast  sheets  of  moss,  and 
studded  with  trees  so  large  that  others 
of  the  forest  would  hardly  make  limbs 
for  them  —  the  whole  shaking  with  the 
perpetual    thunder   of   a  tremendous 
cataract,  leaping  into  the  gorge  and 
whirling  in  noisy  rage  until  lost  in  the 
hurrying  mist  that  continually  shrouded 
its  dark,  abrupt  exit.    The  existence  of 
such  a  place  was  rendered  so  improb- 
able by  the  belief  that  at  one  time  or 
another    everything    noteworthy    had 
been   discovered  on  the  whole  Peak 
Range,  that  it  may  readily  be  surmised 
that  only  the  testimony  of  Sober  Sandy 
himself  could  have  rendered  it  credible. 
"It  is  thar,  lads ;   I  kenned  it  mysel' 
last  Friday  fortnight,"  was  decisive. 
Sandy  reckoned  that  if  all  the  water  in 
both  Jennings'  Creek  and  Big  Otter 
were     united,      the     stream     would 
hardly  be  more  of  a  river  than  that 
which  he  had  seen  pour  out  of  the  high 
mountain  side  and  sink  again  below, 
somewhere  short  of  the  frequented  re- 
gion.    As  Sandy's  localizing  instinct 
was  deemed  unerring,  his  own  obscurity 
as  to  its  precise  situation  was  not  the 
least    remarkable    fact.      All    agreed, 
however,   that    the    sound    might  be 
muffled  by  the  depth  of  the  chasm ; 
while  some  of  the  men  confessed  that 
in  lying  out  on  any  of  the  Peaks,  even 
as  far  off  as  the  Terrapin  Mountain, 
they  had  frequently  heard,  in  the  still 
night,  as  their  ears  lay  on  the  ground, 
a  deep,  distant,  fearful  rumble.    Sandy, 
however,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
never  heard  anything  of  the  like,  ex- 
cept real  thunder.     That  Sandy  was 
reticent  on  some  points  relating  to  his 
wonderful  discovery  excited  no  distrust. 
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that  being  his  way;  while  his  state- 
ment, varied  but  little  in  frequent  repe- 
tition, was  precise,  sober,  and,  in  the 
rude  but  graphic  language  of  the  forest, 
vivid  and  impressive.  For  a  fortnight 
after  his  discovery,  Sandy  had  revolved 
the  matter  in  his  mind  in  secret ;  and 
having  come  to  a  resolution,  he  impart- 
ed to  his  coadjutors  only  enough  to 
secure  their  aid,  well  knowing  that  if 
he  told  all,  the  boldest  of  them  would 
have  declined  to  accompany  him. 

The  grave  energy  with  which  Sandy 
was  inspecting  each  man's  outfit  and 
communicating  his  plans,  attracted  no 
particular  attention  this  morning, 
though  perhaps  more  curious  observers 
of  men  than  any  of  this  artless  party 
would  have  detected,  by  watching  those 
moments  of  transition  from  object  to 
object,  which  during  inward  agitation 
the  most  consummate  reserve  cannot 
altogether  veil,  a  deeper  spirit  of  ad- 
venture than  had  ever  stirred  him 
before. 

At  length,  completely  accoutred,  the 
party  set  out.  They  followed  up  the  Gun- 
stock  fork  of  the  Otter  to  its  source, 
between  the  Big  Onion  and  the  Apple 
Orchard  mountains,  and  thence,  just 
as  the  sun  rose,  crossed  the  ridge. 
#  Before  descending,  Sandy  halted  the 
party,  and  with  uncommon  care,  even 
for  him,  recapitulated  the  whole  plan. 
The  region  to  be  explored  —  equal  in 
area  to  a  score  of  as  rough  square 
miles  as  could  well  be  imagined  —  was 
divided  into  three  sections,  correspond- 
ing with  the  three  principal  forks  of 
Jennings'  Creek,  and  their  boundaries 
settled  by  known  landmarks.  Two 
men  each  were  assigned  to  the  side 
sections,  while  the  Middle  Fork  was 
taken  by  Sandy  alone.  Each  man  was 
to  advance  in  a  separate  line,  and  on 
nearing  any  spot  well  known  to  him 
was  to  fire  and  start  toward  his  partner, 
the  latter  to  answer  the  signal  and  ad- 
vance until  the  two  should  see  each 
other;  then  they  should  separate,  each 
returning  to  his  own  line  in  an  oblique 
direction.  By  this  method  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  would  traverse  the 


whole  region  in  intersecting  lines  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  large  unexplored 
spaces. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
the  North  and  South  Fork  sections  had 
been  thus  searched  without  effect,  and 
the  well  -  known  sound  of  Sandy's  rifle 
had  collected  his  party  far  down  on  the 
Middle  Fork.  They  found  him  seated 
on  a  large,  smooth  boulder  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  with  his  letter  C  steel 
flint,  and  piece  of  punk,  lighting  his 
corn-cob  pipe.  He  heard  their  diffuse 
report  without  attention,  for  the  agreed 
signal — three  shots  in  quick  succession 
—  had  not  advised  him  of  the  only 
thing  he  wanted  to  know.  He  was 
visibly  discomposed,  and  his  deep  gray 
eyes  were  for  once  restless.  His 
chagrin  awed  the  company,  rather  than 
evoked  the  ridicule  which  under  like 
circumstances  none  of  themselves  could 
have  escaped.  "It  is  thar,  lads ;  I 
kenned  it  mysel',"  said  Sandy  at 
length,  doggedly.  After  a  pause,  he 
demanded  a  more  exhaustive  search  of 
the  Middle  Section,  and  the  party 
started.  But  sunset  found  them  on  the 
summit  unrewarded.  Nothing  was 
-more  improbable  than  that  Sober 
Sandy  was  out  of  his  head ;  but  the 
most  witless  minds,  facts  being  stub- 
born things,  have  to  frame  them  into 
some  hypothesis  or  other.  As  they 
clambered  up,  each  for  himself,  the 
rude  but  kindly  men  had  begun  to  sus- 
pect that  "  the  solidest  man  in  the 
Peaks"  had  led  them  a  crazy  chase 
after  something  he  had  dreamed  about. 
By  tacit  hints,  this  came  to  be  under- 
stood among  the  four,  a  fact  which .  a 
less  acute  man  than  Sandy  would  have 
seen,  as  they  all  sat  down  on  a  lofty 
cliff,  before  which  lay  a  broad,  sunlit 
landscape,  slashed  with  lengthening 
shadows  and  purpling  with  evening. 
The  reticent  hunter  exhibited  an  un- 
wonted uneasiness,  often  clearing  his 
throat  as  if  to  speak;  but  at  length, 
without  a  word,  he  arose  with  a  deep 
sigh,  turned  his  troubled  face  home- 
ward, and  silently  led  the  way  to  the 
settlement,  then    no   higher   up   the 
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range  than  where  the  Apple  Orchard 
spring  joins  the  Gunstock  fork.  His 
cabin  at  that  spot  was  first  reached, 
and  upon  a  thoughtless  pleasantry  by 
the  youngest  of  the  men  to  Sandy's 
wife,  Kitty  loudly  and  volubly  respond- 
ed that  she  "knowed  it!"  He  had 
frequently  said  and  done  crazy  things 
lately,  of  which  she  detailed,  in  his 
presence,  many  preposterous  and  irri- 
tating instances.  Sandy's  unnoticed 
wrath  was  lowering ;  but  when  he  saw 
on  the  curious  countenances  of  the 
hitherto  deferential  men,  the  commis- 
erating smile  with  which  his  calm  ex- 
pression that  "  Kitty  was  ever  a  fool- 
ish lass"  was  met,  he  was  roused  into 
instant  and  frantic  violence.  Sandy 
Bell's  most  hospitable  cabin  was  clear- 
ed in  a  twinkling  of  all  guests,  and  the 
news  thus  confirmed  quickly  spread: 
"  Sober  Sandy 's  gone  crazy ! " 

That  had  been  a  sad  day  which  in- 
troduced the  "  solidest  man  of  the 
Peaks"  into  a  great  discovery,  albeit 
by  the  trustiest  pair  of  eyes  and  the 
coolest  head  in  Virginia ;  for  the  half 
had  not  yet  been  told  to  any  person. 
We  will  get  into  his  secret.  We  need 
go  back  but  a  couple  of  weeks. 

It  was  toward  evening  of  a  day 
about  the  end  of  May,  when  our  most 
practical  hero  carelessly  trailed  his  rifle 
as  he  trudged  wearily  through  the 
woods  on  the  northwestern  side,  to- 
wards a  branch  whereat  he  could 
quench  his  thirst,  his  luck  having 
been  uncommonly  bad  that  day,  though 
he  had  started  by  the  setting  moon, 
and  that  without  a  bite,  or  a  dodger  in 
his  pocket.  The  day  was  the  first  hot 
one  of  the  season ;  and  the  heat  of  that 
part  of  it  which  he  had  spent  low 
down  the  mountain  had  helped  to 
weaken  him.  Before  mounting  the 
ridge  which  divided  him  from  his 
cabin,  with  his  accustomed  caution  he 
reclined  a  few  moments  on  a  cool 
mossy  surface  to  recover  his  strength. 
Dipping  his  leathern  cup  into  the  cold, 
glittering  water,  Sandy  grew  medita- 
tive.   He  often  had  his  fits  of  musing. 


Thoughts  familiar  to  him  at  such  mo- 
ments swept  through  that  broad,  square 
brow,  as  he  now  bent  it  upon  his  hard, 
freckled  knuckles.  Whether  he  was 
not  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  he 
had  heard  of,  who  were  born  to  some 
great  deed  and  never  knew  it  till  die 
time  came;  whether,  if  he  was  rich, 
there  would  be  a  lawful  way  to  take 
Kitty  at  her  word,  and  give  her  a  farm 
and  negroes  of  her  own  down  in 
Northampton,  where  she  was  born, 
leaving  him  little  Jenny ;  or  whether, 
after  all,  his  secret  loneliness  and  his 
having  such  high  notions  were  not  a 
consequence  of  being  a  fool,  without 
sense  enough  to  know  it; — such  reflec- 
tions as  these  came  up  to  perplex  the 
simple  but  powerful  intellect  of  poor 
Sandy,  in  the  same  round  as  usual. 
And  as  he  lighted  his  pipe  he  inward- 
ly said,  for  the  thousandth  time,  "  One 
thing  I  know,  and  that  is  that  this  is 
a  sad  world  to  Sandy  Bell."  His  eye 
caught  a  rock-crystal  —  a  mineral  fa- 
miliar to  him — but  he  had  once  been 
told  by  a  man  who  could  talk  Latin, 
that  the  priceless  diamonds  of  his  sov- 
ereign, the  King,  and  of  all  the  great 
lords  and  ladies,  were  only  a  finer 
quality,  ever  since  which  he  had  cher- 
ished a  vague  hope  that  he  might  find 
such  in  plenty.  This  specimen,  as  he 
puffed  his  pipe,  he  saw  to  be  much 
brighter  than  common.  His  hopes 
kindled.  The  profoundly  solitary  idea 
of  a  wonderful  coming  destiny  is  the 
secret  superstition  of  musing  boys  and 
of  latent-minded  men.  Sandy's  sensa- 
tions were  strange  and  new.  Alto- 
gether, he  could  not  but  recognize  this 
little  crystal  as  a  sign. 

But  time  was  passing,  and  Sandy* s 
good  sense  arose  and  dismissed  all 
foolish*  notions.  Refilling  his  pipe  for 
the  third  time  since  he  sat  down,  he 
started  briskly  up  the  mountain,  diag- 
onally crossing  the  streams.  He  felt 
uncommonly  refreshed,  and  could  not 
repress  his  imagination.  He  had  cast 
away  the  crystal ;  but  his  fancy  went 
back  to  it,  and  he  found  himself  invol- 
untarily looking  sharply  for  diamonds. 
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He  pushed  on,  however,  careless  of  his 
way,  until  the  sound  of  a  crackling 
stick  wakened  the  bear -hunter,  and 
instantly  put  the  diamond  -  seeker  to 
flight  This  recalled  his  attention  to 
surrounding  objects ;  and  as  he  pushed 
on,  nothing  coming  of  the  sound,  he 
perceived,  by  the  frowning  wildness  of 
unfamiliar  rocks  and  by  the  extraordi- 
nary magnitude  of  the  trees,  that  he 
was  somewhat  out  of  his  intended 
way.  But  it  was  not  for  sober  Sandy 
to  rack  his  memory  for  landmarks  on 
that  mountain,  and  he  pressed  forward, 
not  doubting  he  would  soon  meet  fa- 
miliar objects.  But  every  step  made 
the  scene  stranger.  He  was  now  des- 
cending a  ravine;  but  it  seemed  so 
deep,  dark,  and  rocky  that  he  hesitat- 
ed. His  instinct  of  direction,  however, 
demanded  a  crossing,  and  he  judged 
a  little  risk  better  than  a  detour  that 
might  defer  his  much  needed  supper 
till  after  dark.  In  descending,  he 
hardly  knew  how,  he  got  down  higher 
precipices  than  he  was  accustomed  to 
trust  himself  to.  The  glen  was  fear- 
fully deep,  and  as  he  reached  a  brink 
overhanging  the  bottom,  he  was  start- 
led by  the  tremendous  cliffs  and  the 
gigantic  timber.  Sandy  had  never 
heard  of  the  great  California  pines, 
and  the  trees  he  saw  were  such  as  he 
had  not  known  grew  in  the  world. 
From  crags  that  towered  perpendicu- 
larly above  him,  vast  sheets  of  beauti- 
ful moss  depended,  swaying  in  a  gen- 
tle, cool  wind,  here  and  there  above, 
lighted  by  the  setting  sun ;  while  out 
of  sight  below,  darkly  roared  some 
mightier  stream  than  had  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  this  mountain.  Sandy  was 
surprised  at  his  own  calmness,  and 
also  at  his  own  freedom  from  fatigue. 
One  more  scramble  upon  a  high  jut- 
ting rock,  behind  which  he  saw  rising 
mist  and  glimpsed  a  segment  of  a 
rainbow,  and  he  found  himself  facing 
a  scene  of  bewildering  grandeur.  From 
beetling  rocks  and  an  obscure  jumble 
of  foliage,  a  limpid  river  rushed  forth, 
and  dashing  from  ledge  to  ledge  dis- 
appeared under  his  feet  in  a  bottomless 


abyss  of  spray  and  whirling  mist 
Sandy  had  no  notion  of  enchantment, 
and  was  forced  to  conclude  that  every- 
one else,  like  himself,  had  hitherto 
happened  always  to  miss  on  the  mount- 
ain one  of  the  most  remarkable  places 
in  the  country.  As  he  stood  contem- 
plating the  cataract,  what  was  his 
amazement  to  behold  a  gigantic  being, 
in  human  form  but  of  Titanic  size, 
step  down  from  crag  to  crag,  scores  of 
feet  at  a  stride,  pause  a  moment  on  the 
edge  of  the  torrent,  and  then  bound 
across,  detaching  huge  stones  and 
masses  of  debris,  that  tumbled  into  the 
foaming  stream  as  he  passed  out  of 
sight.  If  there  was  a  nerve  in  Virginia, 
it  strung  the  breast  of  Sandy  Bell. 
But  such  a  spectacle  was  enough  to 
appall  any  reasonable  being.  Sandy 
was  uttery  confounded.  Collecting 
himself,  the  first  object  that  met  his 
eye  was  a  very  small  but  bright  crys- 
tal —  the  brightest  he  had  ever  seen. 
It  lay  almost  in  his  hand,  resting  on  a 
rock,  and  Sandy  was  certain  he  must 
have  seen  it  had  it  been  there  when  he 
came.  It  was  a  part  of  the  marvel. 
He  turned  it  over  with  thrilling  emo- 
tions. As  he  held  it,  a  glint  of  light 
struck  it,  dissolving  itself  into  a  thou- 
sand dazzling  colors.  It  seemed  to 
grow  in  size  and  alter  in  shape,  as 
every  turn  in  his  hand  made  it  show 
new  hues — trembling,  mingling,  and 
shooting  forth  rays.  Sandy's  long 
head  was  getting  turned.  It  was  a 
real  diamond  —  who  could  doubt?  — 
and  the  biggest  in  the  world !  Bigger 
and  brighter  it  grew !  Suddenly  drop- 
ping from  his  too  eager  hand,  it  flashed 
down  the  steep  and  sank  in  the  yawn- 
ing void  below.  It  was  gone !  Was  it 
a  real  thing  ?  But  he  had  felt  it,  and  it 
was  a  hard  stone  ;  and  as  to  its  size, 
how  cduld  he  tell,  except  that  it  was 
large,  for  he  was  so  discomposed  that 
nothing  now  seemed  to  have  any  par- 
ticular size,  as  he  gazed  about,  mechan- 
ically Ailing  his  pipe,  determined  to 
keep  cool,  with  the  last  tobacco  left  in 
his  pouch. 
"  God  help  a  poor  onlarnt  man  as  I 
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am!"  said  Sandy,  as  he  struck  fire 
half  involuntarily  with  his  steel.  His 
loud  whisper  only  startled  him  the 
more.  "I  do  n't  know  which  or 
whither,  when  sich  wonders  happen 
to  me."  The  last  ray  of  sunshine  now 
disappeared,  and  Sandy  was  horror- 
stricken  to  think  of  night,  in  those 
woods.  He  instantly  arose,  emptied 
his  pipe,  clutched  his  gun,  and  hurried 
over  the  rocks.  He  was  astonished  at 
the  agility  with  which  he  could  scale, 
leap,  and  run,  realizing  for  the  first 
time  in  himself  how  terror  lends  wings. 
His  localizing  instinct  was  entirely  at 
fault ;  but  on  the  mountaineer's  rule  of 
sure  ascent,  "back  the  steepest  in 
sight,"  he  insured  his  way  to  the  sum- 
mit, though  immensely  increasing  his 
labor  and  hazard.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  rocks  diminished,  the  woods 
began  to  look  natural;  and  Sandy, 
halting  a  moment  for  breath,  recalled 
with  astonishment  the  ascent  he  had 
made,  shuddering  to  think  of  some  of 
the  crags  he  had  successfully  scaled, 
and  wondering,  from  the  apparently 
long  time  since  he  left  the  cataract, 
what  could  have  been  his  long  course. 
As  he  stood,  he  recognized  not  far  off 
a  peculiar  double  tree,  by  which  he 
instantly  knew  himself  to  be  under  the 
very  crown  of  the  lofty  Apple  Orchard 
mountain,  and  within  rifle  range  of  its 
bald  summit.  It  was  now  the  last  of 
twilight.  A  few  agile  steps  brought 
Sandy  to  the  natural  field  of  green 
grass,  with  here  and  there  a  chestnut, 
oak,  or  birch  tree,  which,  stunted  by 
perpetual  cold  and  storm  into  the 
shape  of  orchard  trees,  give  a  tame  and 
homely  designation  to  the  grandest 
standpoint  in  Virginia.  The  cold  blast 
on  this  summit  assailed  Sandy  like  a 
rebuke;  and  as  he  looked  on  the 
boundless  world  below,  he  rapidly  re- 
viewed the  evening's  experience.  But 
all  that  we  have  described  reasserted 
its  verity  before  sky  and  landscape. 
Sandy  knew  his  trusty  senses.  With  a 
shudder,  he  did  not  further  interrogate 
them,  but  struck  for  his  cabin,  miles 
distant,  though  by  a  familiar  and  easy 


descent.  His  nerves  had  given  way, 
for  once  in  his  life,  little  as  he  had  felt 
his  toil  before  now  ;  and  he  reached 
his  cabin  exhausted,  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  with  a  brain-splitting  head- 
ache besides.  He  said  not  a  word, 
nor  ate  anything,  until  he  waked  from 
a  long,  deep  sleep,  the  next  day. 

"  I  '11  tree, the  game  I  've  started;  or 
ef  1'ma  fool,  I  '11  keep  it  to  myself," 
was  the  shape  in  which  Sandy  saw  the 
situation,  when,  some  days  later,  with 
all  his  faculties  in  order,  he  considered 
what  to  do  with  his  discovery.  Never 
rash,  he  deliberated  long.  The  ele- 
ments of  his  decision,  when  he  made 
it  —  and  its  execution  thereupon  be- 
came a  moral  necessity  to  Sandy  — 
were  about  these :  i.  He  was  a  pecu- 
liar person,  else  so  strange  an  event 
would  never  have  happened  to  him. 
He  had  heard  of  marvels  happening  to 
common  men,  but  he  did  not  believe 
the  marvels.  2.  As  a  peculiar  person, 
there  was  no  more  wonder  that  he 
should  experience  such  things  than  » 
that  common  persons  should  experi- 
ence common  things.  Wonderful  des- 
tinies argue  wonderful  events.  3.  What 
he  must  do  about  it,  depended  on  what 
he  was  yet  to  discover  about  it  The 
first  thing  was  to  get  the  help  of  others 
in  further  investigation. 

Belief  without  evidence  was  not  San- 
dy's habit.  But  the  quantity  of  dia- 
monds to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  that 
cataract,  and  that  if  he  shrank  at  no 
peril  he  was  the  chosen  man  to  pos- 
sess them,  were  matters  of  implicit 
verity  in  Sandy's  mind.  M  It  must  be 
so  of  its  ainsel',  else  how  could  the  no- 
tion get  fixed  in  my  noggin  without  a 
showin'  for  it?"  Hegel  could  not  have 
squared  the  thing  better.  Sandy  kept 
his  own  counsel,  carefully  planned  his 
expedition,  organized  his  corps,  and 
met  with  the  great  disappointment  in 
which  he  has  already  had  our  sym- 
pathy. 

When,  on  the  evening  of  that  disap- 
pointment, Sandy's  astonished  guests 
had  passed  from  his  angry  sight,  as  he 
stood  in  his  cabin  door,  a  sense  of  the 
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great  extravagance  he  had  committed 
was  not  dulled  in  his  breast  by  the 
timely  reflection  that  it  was  his  first 
known  ebullition  of  rage.  Upon  the 
bitter  hypothesis  of  his  lunacy,  he 
knew  no  fact  could  be  more  unanswer- 
ably significant.  "Ef  they  knowed 
what  I  know,  they  *d  see  the  de'il  him- 
self could  nae  stand  it  without  a  boost 
at  something!"  He  thought  it  all 
over  and  over;  and  view  it  as  he 
might,  there  was  but  one  way  prom- 
ised to  restore  the  standing  which  had 
brought  him  the  palm  as  the  "  solidest 
man  of  the  Peaks:'*  he  must  find  the 
cataract  again,  and  lead  others  where 
their  own  eyes  could  see  it  Besides, 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  dia- 
monds. His  resolution  was  taken. 
Day  after  day  he  silently  set  out  at 
daybreak,  but  returned  at  night,  seldom 
with  any  game.  Meanwhile,  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  difficulty  began  to 
develop.  He  was  shunned  by  his  old 
friends  as  a  dangerous  monomaniac, 
treated  by  all  as  incompetent  to  rea- 
son, and  by  his  own  wife,  and  at  his 
own  fireside,  humored  like  an  idiot  or 
threatened  like  a  dog.  When  thus  de- 
spised, the  wild  beast  more  than  once 
arose  in  a  man  toward  whom  obedi- 
ence had  been  the  last  thing  neces- 
sary to  exact,  and  the  first  thing  habit 
had  taught  him  to  expect  from  all  who 
either  owed  him  reverence  or  consulted 
for  his  advice.  But  when  a  wife  whose 
selfish  folly  for  life  was  the  punishment 
of  his  mistake  of  a  day — the  day  he 
married  her — and  whose  malice  had 
never  before  reached  higher  than  to 
cause  him  secret  irritation,  now  con- 
temptuously derided  him  as  "  a  crazy 
fool/'  the  prudence  which  rigidly  re- 
strained him,  planted  its  lever  where 
his  heart  was  the  inevitable  fulcrum, 
and  was  bruised  in  the  effort  of  docil- 
ity. Time  made  the  matter  worse  and 
worse.  To  the  shameful  humiliations 
practiced  on  him  by  Kitty,  the  yet 
deeper  suffering  was  added  of  his  only 
child,  his  darling  Jenny,  shrinking  with 
inculcated  terror  from  his  touch  of  af- 
fection.   Neighbors  refused  to  confer 


with  him  on  important  interests.  Acts 
he  had  been  performing  and  express- 
ions using  all  his  life,  were  now  no- 
ticed as  new  and  conclusive  proofs  of 
insanity.  His  domestic  distresses,  his 
isolation  from  society,  and  the  look  of 
hesitation,  the  tone  of  bitterness  and 
the  air  of  doggedness  with  which  he 
reluctantly  spoke,  were  regarded  as 
new  and  indubitable  evidences  of  his 
intellectual  ruin. 

Thus  passed  years.  Age  seemed  far 
off  when  Sandy,  full  of  high  hopes, 
yet  agitated  by  strange  doubts,  led  his 
chosen  four  over  the  ridge  that  bright 
June  morning  to  show  them  his  great 
discovery.  His  gritty  frame  was  then 
at  its  best,  and  forty-five  was  young. 
Ten  more  years  had  now  told  their 
disastrous  story.  Repeated  and  elab- 
orate explorations,  planned  with  skill 
and  executed  with  dauntless  zeal  in 
solitude,  but  with  uniform  failure,  com- 
pelled Sandy,  during  long  intervals, 
to  give  up  the  quest  of  the  mysterious 
cataract.  But  under  general  contempt, 
he  had  grown  cynical,  and  inwardly 
vowed  never  to  admit  he  was  mistaken. 
But  he  had  his  occasions  when  a  faint 
hope  would  revive,  and  almost  without 
the  consent  of  his  judgment,  he  would 
steal  off  to  one  of  the  least  familiar 
regions,  seeking  the  plunging  cascade, 
the  tremendous  moss-hung  crags,  and 
the  colossal  trees.  But  the  burden 
of  his  lonely  mystery  never  lightened. 

At  length,  Sandy  was  altered.  His 
tenacious  spirit,  wearing  down  to  a 
thread,  at  last  broke.  His  clear  head 
grew  muddled,  and  his  gray  locks, 
rheumatic  gait  and  bent  form  bespoke 
a  wasted  man.  The  physical  vigor 
that  once  hid  inward  humiliation  was 
gone,  and  the  appeal  for  pity  that 
mutely  looked  from  his  countenance 
was  there  without  the  old  man's 
knowledge,  and  in  spite  of  his  caution. 
That  this  child  of  nature  took  to  whis- 
key, may  be  presumed  on  the  simple 
fact  that  it  was  in  reach.  The  idlers 
at  Goode's  store,  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  supply  himself,  in  exchange 
for  hunters'  peltry,  with  drink,  tobacco 
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and  ammunition,  frequently  found 
means  to  awaken  in  the  fallen  man, 
on  the  subject  of  his  delusion,  a  driv- 
elling garrulity  foreign  to  his  nature. 
Mere  habit  in  a  perishing  mind  often 
takes  the  place  of  hopes  that  have 
sunk  forever.  It  was  the  practice  of 
the  young  hunters  to  persuade  poor 
Sandy  that  they  had  just  seen  in  the 
Peaks — nowhere,  now  there — indica- 
tions of  the  big  cataract,  for  the  sport  it 
would  give  them  to  see  the  fading  eye 
rekindle  and  the  nerveless  features 
brace  up  afresh,  as  Sandy  would  ex- 
claim, "  'Tis  thar,  lads — I  kenned  it 
mysel* !  "  And  this  was  the  once  "  sol- 
idest  man  in  the  Peaks ! "  The  last 
reflection  that  ran  its  round  in  Sandy's 
mind  was  that  the  senses  were  false, 
and  that  what  seems  truest  is  most 
incredible. 

But  there  was  a  single  fact,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  would  have  left  us  no 
subject  for  this  story.  A  vial  of  medi- 
cine, in  the  heedless  hand  of  Kitty, 
had  been  spilt  on  a  few  leaves  of 
tobacco  the  very  day  before  Sober 
Sandy  saw,   with   susceptibilities  un- 


consciously intoxicated,  one  of  the  num- 
berless streamy  glens  of  the  Peak  Range, 
and  a  man  in  the  act  of  crossing  it, 
all  magnified  into  Brobdingnagian 
enormity !  The  vial  had  contained 
a  powerful  extract,  distilled,  after  the 
Indian  method,  from  the  flowers  of 
hemp,  formerly  in  use  in  the  tidewater 
region  of  Virginia,  where  Kitty  was 
raised,  as  a  lotion  by  those  afflicted 
with  the  disease  called  white  swelling. 
One  day  a  hunter  descending  Rich 
mountain,  one  of  the  northwesterly 
spurs  of  the  Peak  Range,  was  thinking 
about  the  French  and  Indians  coming, 
having  just  heard  of  Braddock's  de- 
feat at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  beyond 
the  Alleghanies,  when  he  heard  a  groan. 
He  soon  found  the  poor  vagabond  who 
had  once  been  the  foremost  man  of 
the  settlement.  H  is  fall  from  a  cliff,  at  the 
foot  of  which  he  lay,  with  his  gun,  had 
made  him  but  a  mangled  heap.  A 
quantity  of  blood,  with  the  hunter's 
aid,  was  cleaned  from  his  mouth,  when 
Sandy,  in  broken  accents,  eked  out  his 
last  words:  "  '  Tis  tkart  lads —  / 
kenned  it  myseT  /  " 

John  M.  BinckUy. 


CHRISTMAS   ODE. 

BLEST  day  of  all  the  calendar ! 
Unto  our  truth  -  inspired  ken 
Thou  risest  now  as  fair  as  when 
First  rose  o'er  Bethlehem  the  star 
That  lit  the  Judean  hills  afar, 

While  angels  sang  "  Good  will  to  men  1" 


O  hallowed  day !  to  thee  allied 
Is  all  that  most  this  life  endears, 
Of  faith  and  hope  —  of  doubt  and  tears, 

And  love  of  One  for  love  that  died, 

Yet  lives  again,  and  glorified 
In  thee,  through  twice  a  thousand  years ! 
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O'er  leagues  of  snow- enman tied  earth 

Thy  merry  bells  are  ringing  clear ; 

Thrice  welcome  hour,  though  bleak  and  drear, 
And  harbinger  of  storm  and  dearth  ; 
In  loving  smiles  and  glowing  hearth 

Thou  bringest  more  than  summer  cheer. 

To  -  day  shall  Absence  and  Regret 

Their  iron  sceptre  yield  toyou ; 

For  friends  to  old  affection  true 
Across  the  stormy  years  have  met, 
And  eyes  with  joy's  suffusion  wet 

Drink  light  from  kindred  eyes  anew. 

To  •  day  the  sire  that  feebly  bows 

Shall  flush  with  seeming  youth  the  while ; 
And  careless  girlhood's  happy  smile 

Re-light  its  glow  on  matron's  brows ; 

While  blissful  dreams  and  loving  vows 
Shall  many  a  maiden  care  beguile. 

To  -  day  shall  grief,  in  anguish  prone, 

From  pain  a  respite  gladly  win ; 

And  he  who  owns  no  bosom  •  kin, 
Who  threads  Time's  wintry  maze  alone, 
Shall  start  at  oft-endearing  tone  — 

Brief  murmur  from  the  life  within  ; 

And  musing  sad,  his  heart  shall  lean 

To  olden  memories,  hope  -  embossed ; 

The  latest  loved,  the  early  lost, 
Perchance  are  with  him,  all  unseen, 
From  Paradise  of  summer  green, 

To  soothe  his  spirit,  tempest  -  tossed ; 

Or  on  his  deeply  -  visioned  eye 

Rise  fairest  forms  we  may  not  see — 

Loom  other  landscapes,  blooming  free ; 

As,  with  a  trust  that  may  not  die, 

He  ponders  long  each  sundered  tie, 

Or  bond  more  beautiful  to  be. 

B.  Hathaway. 
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TWO  institutions  which,  in  times  past, 
have  divided  the  honors  of  cultivat- 
ing the  public  taste  in  aesthetic  matters,  are 
the  Opera  House  Art  Gallery  and  the  Chi- 
cago Academy  of  Design.  The  former, 
under  the  experienced  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  Mr.  James  F.  Aitken,  possessed 
more  largely  the  elements  of  popularity, 
and  in  just  the  ratio  of  its  success  in  this 
direction  served  also  a  valuable  purpose 
as  an  educator  of  the  masses.  The  latter 
was  more  strictly  an  educational  institution, 
controlled  by  an  association  comprising  a 
majority  of  our  leading  artists,  where  the 
technique  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  design 
might  be  taught;  although,  but  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  fire,  a  fine  gallery  had  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public. 

Hence,  the  Opera  House  gallery  appro- 
priately supplemented  and  complemented 
the  Academy  of  Design ;  the  latter  taught 
the  first  principles,  the  former  illustrated 
them ;  the  one  helped  those  who  would  be- 
come picture  -  makers,  the  other  afforded 
refined  gratification  for  picture-lovers. 

When  the  artist  of  majestic  diabolism, 
with  a  blazing  torch  for  his  brush,  and  a 
pallette  filled  with  Plutonian  pigments, 
swept  earth  and  air  and  sky,  and  in  master 
lines  of  dread  grandeur  and  horrid  sublim- 
ity, obliterated,  and  forever,  the  fair  scenes 
of  long  accustomed  ways  and  places,  the 
Gallery  and  the  Academy  suddenly  slipped 
from  cherished  actualities  into  pleasant 
memories,  and,  let  us  hope,  into  no  less 
valuable  experiences. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Aitken  and  his  galle- 
ry, this  hope  is  already  realized.  He  did 
not  wait  to  mourn  over  the  past,  but  pro- 
ceeded promptly  to  hold  his  well  -  earned 
place,  with  a  heroic  pluck  worthy  a  better 
reward  than  art  enterprises  are  wont  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  the  results  of  his  labors  are  em- 
bodied in  the  nucleus  of  a  creditable  col- 


lection of  paintings,  in  oil  and  water,  at  a 
somewhat  limited,  but  very  neat  and  cozy, 
gallery,  on  State  street.  If,  however,  his 
powers  are  somewhat  contracted  at  present, 
he  has  already  arranged  for  a  prospectively 
near  escape  from  this  pent-up  Utica,  to  a 
place  where  he  can  revive  the  prestige  of 
past  successes,  adding  to  these  new  tri- 
umphs in  the  name  of  Art.  The  location 
selected  is  on  the  comer  of  Michigan  ave- 
nue and  Van.  Buren  street,  where  he  has 
taken  a  four  years'  lease  of  the  second  and 
third  floors,  in  a  new  building,  now  nearly 
completed,  owned  by  a  company,  of  which 
Mr.  Leonard  W.  Volk,  the  sculptor,  is  a 
member. 

Heretofore  Mr.  Aitken  has  had  the  will- 
ing cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  prom- 
inent citizens,  and  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
his  gallery  had  1165  annual  members. 
Deeming  it  desirable  to  divide  the  respon- 
sibility with  such  gentlemen  as  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  art  future  of  Chicago,  he  has 
already  completed  necessary  preliminaries, 
and  an  act  of  incorporation  has  been  asked, 
for  the  "  Chicago  Fine  Art  Institute  and 
Art  Gallery, "  the  names  of  the  incorpora- 
tors including  several  of  most  substantial 
reputation  and  resources.  Its  stated  ob- 
jects are  "  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts, 
the  combining  of  the  sesthetical  with  the 
social,  and  the  building  up  of  an  institution 
commensurate  with  the  present  growth  of 
our  city,  and  one  that  will  keep  pace  with 
its  future." 

The  methods  by  which  the  attainment  of 
these  ends  will  be  sought,  are  somewhat 
original,  and  extensive  in  scope.  Its  offi- 
cers include  a  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  manager,  master  of  arts,  secreta- 
ry, and  board  of  directors.  Its  plan  em- 
braces free  schools  for  rudimentary  instruc- 
tion, and  more  advanced  classes  from 
which  a  small  tuition  fee  will  be  required; 
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an  art  library  and  reading  room,  which 
shall  contain  standard  works  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  the  current  literature  of  art  of 
all  nations ;  an  exhibition  gallery  contain- 
ing representative  examples  of  European 
and  American  artists ;  and  private  views  of 
prominent  new  works,  semi  -  annual  recep 
lions,  and  an  important  annual  event  in  the 
form  of  a  grand  assembly  reception.  The 
reputation,  experience,  and  energy  of  the 
projector  give  promise  that  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Art  Institute,  early  next 
spring,  birth  will  be  given  to  an  important 
factor  in  the  problem  that  shall  solve  the 
future  standing,  as  an  art  centre,  of  the 
northwestern  metropolis. 

One  reason,  and  a  valid  one,  which 
prompted  Mr.  Aitken  to  the  step  he  ha* 
taken,  was  the  painful  lack  of  vitality  man- 
ifested by  the  Academy  of  Design.  It  is 
no  matter  of  wonder  that,  after  having 
struggled  against  innumerable  opposing  el- 
ements, and  having  but  really  begun  to  live 
a  brief  time  anterior  to  the  fire,  the  artists 
who  composed  it  should  feel  discouraged 
and  disheartened ;  nor  that  many  of  them, 
with  the  lugubrious  outlook  which  imme- 
diately followed,  should  have  hastened  to 
other  and  more  promising  fields.  A*  shrewd 
policy,  which  unfortunately  is  not  charac- 
teristic of  artists  as  a  class,  would  have 
suggested  an  immediate  appeal  in  behalf  of 
a  future  Academy,  and  would,  doubtless, 
have  received  a  prompt  and  generous  res- 
]x>nse.  But  no  such  appeal  was  made,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  have  dragged 
along  until  even  its  best  friends  give  evi- 
dence to  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  discon- 


tent. Even  now,  if  the  Academicians 
would  come  out  and  squarely  state  to  the 
public  their  condition  and  needs,  they 
would,  unquestionably,  be  the  gainers 
thereby.  At  the  annual  meeting,  recently 
held,  the  following  officers  were  appointed 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Mr.  Ford,  President; 
J.  W.  Dodge,  Vice-President;  Charles 
Peck,  Recording  Secretary;  John  Phillips, 
C.  F.  Schwerdt,  J.  C.  Cochran,  B.  F.  Bige- 
low,  and  F.  M.  Pebbles,  Councilmen ;  Geo. 
C.  Walker,  Wm.  E.  Doggett,  S.  M.  Nick- 
erson,  Potter  Palmer,  Wm.  B.  Howard,  N. 
K.  Fairbank,  Mark  Skinner,  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  Henry  W.  King,  and  L.  Z. 
Leiter,  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  recent  auction  sale,  of  paintings,  com- 
prising the  private  collection  of  H.  A.  Ei- 
kins,  artist,  realized  about  $3,000  for  about 
seventy  -  five  examples  from  prominent  for- 
eign and  domestic  artists,  a  majority  of  the 
works  being  from  the  atelier  of  Mr.  Elkins 
himself. 

Among  the  more  important  works  which 
have  been  recently  completed  by  Chicago 
artists  is  a  large  canvas  containing  Elkins' 
embodiment  of  Mount  Shasta,  California, 
and  the  careful  result  of  many  months  of 
labor;  a  portrait  of  Rubinstein,  by  Phil- 
lips, done  from  two  sittings,  which  has 
happily  caught  the  rugged  strength  of  fea- 
tures displayed  in  the  face  of  the  grandest 
living  pianist;  and  a  marble  bust  of  a 
child,  by  Conkey,  which  combines  the  fine 
qualities  of  correct  likeness,  purity  of  mod- 
elling, and  exquisite  delicacy  of  express- 
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THE  testimony  of  most  impressarios 
and  musical  managers  is,  that  Chica- 
go yields  only  to  New  York  and  Boston  in 
its  generous  encouragement  and  apprecia- 
tion of  music.  The  magnificent  success  of 
the  great  operatic  and  concert  troupes  that 
have  visited  us,  has  certainly  been  one 
trusty  element  of  proof.     But  it  must  not 

5 


be  taken  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  It 
does  not  require  much  culture  to  enable  a 
lady  to  listen  for  two  or  three  hours  to  an 
opera  or  fine  concert  programme.  If  she 
is  bored  by  the  performance,  she  has  de- 
lightful occupation  in  roving  about  the  au- 
dience with  her  eyes,  and  coquetting  with 
her  lorgnette.     As  it  is  en  regie,  especially 
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on  operatic  nights,  to  appear  in  full  even- 
ing toilet,   the  average   woman  of  society 
has  enough  pleasant  amusement  in  criticis- 
ing her  neighbors'  attire,  speculating  as  to 
questions  of  caste,  and  displaying  her  own 
gorgeous  raiment.     Besides,  it  is  the  fash- 
ion to  go  to  operas  and  operatic  concerts; 
and  with  what  member  of  the  fair  and  frail 
sex  in  the  sphere  of  the  upper  -  tendom  is 
not  this  a  most  potent  argument?     Mrs. 
Brown,  who  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  "  Old  Hundred  "  and  "  O  Luce  di 
Quest   Anima,"   or  any   other  threadbare 
aria,  feels  humiliated  unless  she  is  able  to 
answer   Mrs.  Smith's   questions  as  to  her 
impressions  of  the  last  diva.     So  there  are 
many  other  considerations,  besides  that  of 
a  love  of  music,  that  touch  the  question  of 
the  average  musical  patronage.      During 
Theodore  Thomas's  first  visit  to  our  city, 
his  grand  orchestra  poured  forth  their  har- 
mony to  nearly  empty  benches.     On  his  re- 
turn, it  commenced  to  be  regarded  as  the 
thing  to  attend  his  concerts,  though  it  were 
necessary  to  suffer  terrible  ennui  under  the 
operation.     Thenceforward  the  great  con- 
ductor put  money  in  his  purse,  not  because 
his  music  was  any  the  better  appreciated, 
but  because  fashion  dictated  that  he  should 
be  popular. 

Yet,  let  us  not  be  unjust.     It  is  only  fair 
to  believe  that  a  latent  love  of  music  was 
stirred  up  in  numerous  cases,  through  the 
inspiring  power  of  sweet  sounds  so  won- 
derfully  combined   and   modulated ;    and 
that  many  who  first  attended  these  orches- 
tral concerts  because  it   was  fashionable, 
learned  to  go  afterwards  for  the  music  it- 
self.    Had  it  not  been  for  some  such  sub- 
soiling  process  of  culture  in  advance,  the 
late  Rubinstein  concerts,  we  fear,  would 
have  been  a  great  pecuniary  failure,  instead 
of  a  tolerable  success,  in  our  midst.     The 
orchestra,  under  the  baton  of  even  an  or- 
dinary leader,  gives  us  peculiar  chromatic 
effects,   suggestive    sweeps    of   light    and 
shade,  stirring  contrasts  of  sound  by  differ- 
ent combinations  of  instruments,  that  sway 
the  imagination  aside  from  the  direct  mean- 
ing of  the  music.     The  piano,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  the  most  effective  of  single 
instruments,   is   ordinarily   apt  to  suggest 
sounds  woodeny,    mechanical,   even   tin- 
kettlish,  as  we  hear  it  ordinarily  touched. 


There  are  none  of  the  grand  accessories, 
which  exist  for  the  orchestra  or  even  the 
organ,  to  make  music  picturesque  and  lend 
it  dignity  and  variety.  Only  the  hand  of 
the  consummate  master  can  relieve  it  from 
the  unpleasant  associations  of  every  -  day 
life,  and  make  us  forget  the  implacable 
poundings  wreaked  on  the  harmless  wood- 
en box  by  the  average  young  lady  of  the 
day. 

Under  the  touch  of  Anton  Rubinstein, 
the  piano  becomes  an  instrument  of  bound- 
less magic,  into  which  his  soul  flows  through 
his  finger  -  tips.     Those  pigments  of  speech 
which  we  call  adjectives,  could  be  sorely 
taxed,  if  one's  enthusiasm  were  allowed  to 
conflict  with  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  in  at- 
tempting to  paint  the  musical  effects  pro- 
duced by  this  "  Russian  bear,"  as  the  great 
pianist  jocosely  called  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  writer.     Gottschalk  and  Thal- 
berg  have  hitherto  been  our  most  popular 
ideals  in  tne  sphere  of  piano  music.     The 
former,  with  his  brilliant  technique  and  ro- 
mantic  ornamentation  of  his  themes,  the 
latter,  with  his  mastery  over  the  element  of 
melody  in  music,  and  his  exquisite  finish 
—  both  these  filled  limited  spheres,  and 
tilled  them  admirably.     But  above  them, 
rising  as  abruptly  as  the  Matter  horn,  rises 
the  imperial  splendor  of  Rubinstein  above 
his  predecessors.     A   brief  sketch   of  his 
life  will,  perhaps,  prove  interesting  to  the 
musical  readers  of  The  Lakeside  Month- 
ly.    Born  in  Russian  Bessarabia  in  1830, 
he  showed   a  remarkable  musical  taste  at 
the  age  of  four,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  com- 
menced to  compose.     He  attracted  the  at- 
tention  of   prominent  musicians,   and   in 
1840  was  taken  to  Paris,  which  was  then 
crowded  with  the  great  lights  of  the  musi- 
cal art.     A  concert  was  arranged  for  him, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which,  Liszt  clasped 
him  in  his  arms,  and  pronounced  that  he 
would  be  his  heir  in  art.     After  eighteen 
months  of  arduous  study  in  Paris,  he  went 
to  IvOndon  on  his  first  professional  journey, 
and  attracted  much  admiration,  Mendels- 
sohn himself  being  a  frequent  listener  to 
his  performances.     From  England  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Germa- 
ny, meeting  everywhere  a  most  enthusiastic 
reception.      In   1844,  Rubinstein  moved, 
with  his  parents,  from  Russia  to  Berlin, 
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where  he  placed  himself  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Dehn,  the  most  celebrated  contra- 
puntist of  the  day.  He  became  intimate 
with  Meyerbeer,  then  in  Berlin;  and  the 
music  he  then  composed,  mostly  sonatas 
and  songs,  showed  the  coloring  palpably 
of  that  great  man's  influence,  though  there 
was  a  manifest  current  of  defiant  originali- 
ty running  through  them.  Up  to  the  time 
of  his  departure  for  Russia  in  1852,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  teaching,  composing,  and 
concert  -  giving.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  wrote  the  six  songs  with  Laemen- 
stein's  words,  the  charming  Persian  songs, 
and  several  of  his  most  powerful  sonatas. 
The  next  great  event  of  his  life  was  the 
founding  of  the  Conservatory  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  he  afterwards  united  with  a 
special  institution  for  orchestral  rehearsals. 
At  St.  Petersburg  he  reproduced  the  great 
classical  works,  and  at  intervals  his  own 
compositions ;  among  them  being  the  opera 
of  "The  Siberian  Hunters,"  the  Ocean 
Symphony  (the  andante  of  which  was  re- 
cently interpreted  here  by  the  Thomas  Or- 
chestra), and  several  of  his  most  brilliant 
duos  for  violin  and  piano,  and  string  quar- 
tettes. His  oratorio  of  *'  Paradise  Lost," 
and  the  operas  of  the  "  Children  of  the 
Heath "  and  «•  Feramors,"  the  libretto  of 
the  latter  being  taken  from  **  Lalla  Rookh," 
rapidly  followed.  Of  his  symphonies, 
"  Faust,"  "  Ivan  the  Terrible."  and  "  The 
Ocean  "  (one  of  the  most  magnificent  com- 
positions since  Beethoven),  stand  foremost. 
The  sacred  drama,  "  The  Tower  of  Babel," 
is  regarded  by  German  critics  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  dramatic  compositions,  being 
full  of  grand  harmony,  manifesting  itself 
against  a  background  of  baffling,  confusing 
sound.  In  1870,  Rubinstein  was  appoint- 
ed director  in  Vienna,  a  position  which  he 
still  holds.  He  seems,  as  a  musical  mind, 
to  unite  the  Oriental  warmth  and  gorgeous- 
ness  of  imagination,  that  testify  how  nearly 
the  Sclavonic  nature  clings  to  its  Asiatic 
traditions,  wi  h  the  severe  science  and  self- 
control  of  Europe.  An  exponent  of  the 
school  of  the  future,  which  includes  such 
great  musical  names  as  Weber,  Schumann, 
Schubert,  Liszt,  and  Wagner,  he  has  a 
splendor  and  originality  of  style  peculiarly 
his  own.  The  massiveness  of  his  tone 
proves  that  he  has  long  since  graduated 


from  the  sturm  und  drang  penod  of 
growth,  whose  chaotic  conditions  still  more 
or  less  envelop  the  conceptions  of  his  two 
great  rivals  in  the  tone  -  world.  Judging 
Rubinstein  by  those  of  his  works  which 
we  have  already  heard,  and  the  somewhat 
elaborate  essa>s  on  the  subject  of  the  Ger- 
man analysts,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  spirit  of  his  genius  is,  as  becomes 
his  birth,  intensely  Sclavonic.  His  thoughts 
show  a  strong  passion  for  vivid  light  and 
shade,  and  a  wonderful  mastery  over  the 
domain  of  discords  as  a  source  of  musical 
power,  which  was  the  origin  of  many  of  Bee- 
thoven^ most  powerful  and  characteristic 
effects.  Weber  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
44  school  of  the  future "  by  building  his 
conceptions  up  from  the  folk-songs  of  Ger- 
many. Rubinstein  seems  to  be  no  less  ef- 
fective in  using  the  Sclavonic  folk  -  songs, 
with  many  of  which  we  have  been  made 
acquainted  in  concert,  as  the  themes  out  of 
which  he  builds  his  massive  and  noble  har- 
monies. His  music,  though  severe  and 
classical  in  structure,  thus  beats  with  the 
power  and  passion  of  the  popular  heart, 
and  gets  a  dramatic  intensity  which  would 
be  impossible,  were  it  not  so  closely  allied 
to  the  national  life  of  his  people.  Rumor 
says  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing Rubinstein  direct  the  interpretation  of 
some  of  his  own  greatest  works  before  the 
close  of  the  winter.  If  so,  the  Chicago 
public  will  have  the  opportunity  to  judge 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  Russian 
as  a  composer. 

But  it  is  with  Rubinstein  as  a  pianist 
that  we  have  now  to  deal.  To  Moschelles 
and  Liszt  we  are  indebted  for  that  school 
of  playing  which  aims  to  make  a  grand 
orchestra  of  the  instrument,  and  to  com- 
bine all  the  forms  of  musical  effect.  To 
such  an  aim  there  must  be  a  limit,  and  the 
passionate,  stormy  turbulence  which  char- 
acterized these  masters,  is  its  own  best  com- 
mentary. Rubinstein  has  much  of  this  su- 
perb orchestral  control  of  the  resources  of 
the  piano,  with  all  of  the  classic  finish  and 
purity  that  characterized  the  musical  style 
of  Thalberg  and  Chopin.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  player,  of  whom  Liszt 
alone  is  regarded  as  a  living  rival,  with  his 
grand,  massive,  almost  stern  face,  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man ;  for  he  received  the 
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rapturous  welcome  of  his  audience  with  a 
cold,  indifferent  bow.  The  first  touch  of 
his  virile,  subduing,  yet  light  hand,  bespoke 
the  master.  The  wild  and  brilliant  meas- 
ure of  the  Egmont  overture  had  not  long 
been  pealing  from  under  his  fingers,  before 
it  was  evident  that  the  depth  and  clearness 
of  his  conception  was  to  ordinary  interpre- 
tation as  the  chiselled  statue  is  to  the  mar- 
ble block  with  its  uncut  possibilities.  Yet 
all  the  while,  it  was  clear  that  the  player 
had  ceased  to  think  of  himself  and  aimed 
alone  to  translate  his  subject,  though  his 
own  strenuous  personality  set  a  peculiar 
stamp  on  his  reading.  The  grand  meaning 
of  Beethoven  was  filtered  through  a  medi- 
um hardly  less  creative,  and  the  touch  of 
genius  was  made  the  live  coal  for  the  burnt 
offering  laid  on  the  great  master's  shrine. 
The  same  wonderful  sympathy  was  after- 
wards displayed  in  the  rendition  of  the 
"Moonlight"  and  the  "Kreutzer"  sona- 
tas (the  latter  a  duet  with  the  violin).  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Beethoven  him- 
self could  have  more  perfectly  interpreted 
his  own  meaning.  The  performances, 
however,  that  most  effectively  displayed 
Rubinstein's  gigantic  power  of  execution, 
were  Schumann's  "  Etudes  Symphoniques" 
and  "  Carnival."  Both  these  composi- 
tions are  among  the  most  intricate  elabora- 
tions of  the  composer,  and  bristle  with 
technical  difficulties  that  have  daunted 
even  the  finest  concert  performers.  But  to 
enter  into  anything  like  an  analysis  of  his 
leading  interpretations  is  unnecessary,  as  so 
much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  in  the 
daily  papers.  Yet  as  illustrations  of  his 
amazing  execution,  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  overlook  a  few  of  the  numbers  in  which 
his  skill  was  the  most  palpably  shown. 
Foremost  among  these  was  the  "  Turkish 
March  "  of  Beethoven,  in  which  the  grand- 
est of  crescendos  and  diminuendos  alter- 
nately astonished  the  ears  of  the  audience. 
In  the  latter  effect,  especially,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  human  fingers  can  so  per- 
fectly graduate  the  effects  of  sound  slowly 
dying  away  in  the  distance.  The  diminu- 
endo in  Schumann's  "  Traumerei,"  can 
only  be  compared  to  it  as  played  by  the 
strings.  In  the  latter  case,  it  can  be  un- 
derstood how  the  effects  are  produced  with 
the   violins   "  muted,"    and    the   peculiar 


touch  given  by  the  bow.  But  on  the  piano 
such  effects  are  simply  wonderful,  and  tes- 
tify to  an  absolute  control  of  muscular  ac- 
tion, more  like  that  of  a  perfect  machine 
than  df  a  human  hand.  The  "  Wedding 
March"  of  Mendelssohn  was  another  ex- 
ample, though  of  a  different  kind,  of  the 
player's  mastery  of  the  instrument  It  was 
given  with  a  jubilant,  thundering  grandeur 
equal  to  that  of  twenty  pianos  ordinarily 
played  in  unison.  The  volume  of  sound 
fairly  filled  the  theatre,  till  the  brains  of  the 
audience  reeled  with  a  sympathetic  thrill  ot 
ecstasy  at  the  flood  -  tide  of  joy  that  made 
the  air  beat  like  a  pulse.  In  Liszt's  tran- 
scription of  Schubert's  "  Erl  King"  Ru- 
binstein exhibited  a  different  phase  of  his 
power.  He  created  a  series  of  startling 
dramatic  pictures  in  music,  that  held  the 
imagination  with  a  spell,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  enormous  difficulties  in  the  execu- 
tion, which  would  seem  sufficient  to  make 
the  player  content  with  simple  mechanical 
precision.  The  mere  labor  of  playing  ma- 
ny of  his  numbers  would  be  sufficient  to 
exhaust  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  strong 
men.  Yet  every  note  is  played  with  the 
most  finished  nicety  and  discrimination ; 
every  staccato  is  clean  and  sharply  cut,  ev- 
ery trill  as  liquid  and  resonant  as  the  tinkle 
of  falling  water.  And  behind  these  une- 
qualled mechanical  powers  lie  the  taste,  the 
creative  power,  the  fiery  imagination  of  the 
man  of  genius,  that  breathe  living  warmth 
and  passion  into  every  combination,  how- 
ever complicated.  The  man  is,  altogether, 
a  phenomenon,  such  as  Europe,  prolific  in 
great  artists,  has  never  before  sent  to  Am- 
erica. The  lesson  of  his  visit  should  be 
alike  a  reproach,  a  stimulus,  and  an  ideal 
to  our  own  musical  artists.  In  his  utter 
disdain  of  all  the  commonplace  trickeries, 
the  charlatanry  of  most  pianists,  he  serves 
as  a  model  that  should  not  be  despised. 
His  devotion  to  his  art  is  profound,  and 
everything  else  is  subordinated  to  the  one 
purpose.  His  enthusiasm  shines  palpably 
in  every  movement,  but  it  is  with  the  chas- 
tened, concentrated  power  of  the  star,  set 
far  above  all  personal  and  mundane  condi- 
tions ;  not  with  the  fierce  irregular  glow  of 
the  torch,  flickering  with  every  breath  of 
vanity  and  self  -  interest.  It  is  in  this  su- 
preme isolation  of  the  artist  above  the  man, 
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his  massive  purpose  lifted  like  a  mountain '• 
crest  above  the  domain  of  the  clouds,  that 
his  imperial  moral  claim  on  our  admiration 
comes  home  to  all  lovers  of  music. 

It  is  in  the  mission  of  such  a  man  as 
Rubinstein  that  we  recognize  the  true  agent 
of  art  reform.  A  profound  earnestness, 
sense  of  self-consecration,  is  the  broad  rock 
on  which  art  •  greatness  alone  can  be  built. 
The  dilletante  spirit  has  always,  in  more  or 
less  degree,  depreciated  the  value  of  the 
principal  popular  favorites  as  exponents  of 
the  musical  life.  Spoiled  by  the  cravings 
for  mere  honor  and  satisfied  with  the  intox- 
icating applause  which  is  too  apt  to  follow 
most  lavishly  what  is  florid,  sensuous,  bi- 
zarre, or  rococo  in  music,  even  genius  has 
been  content  to  linger  in  the  "primrose 
paths  of  dalliance,'*  and  not  strive  for  the 
mountain  heights.  The  example  of  a  life 
so  heroic  in  its  simple  devotion  to  the  high- 
est aims  of  art,  so  austere  in  its  denial  of 
everything  that  could  gratify  the  merely 
personal,  stands  as  a  shining  landmark. 
Rubinstein  the  artist  promises  not  only  to 
stir  up  musical  thought  in  America  by  the 
exhibition  of  his  powers  as  a  thinker  and 
player,  but  to  exercise  a  still  nobler  exam- 
ple by  the  moral  beauty  and  power  of  his 
art  -  life. 

In  Wieniawski,  the  violinist  of  the  troupe, 
the  Chicago  public  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  an  artist  no  less  admirable  in  many 
respects  than  Rubinstein.  It  may  be  that 
he  created  an  equally  profound  impression 
in  the  fact  that  the  public  did  not  expect  so 
much  in  the  case  of  the  violinist  as  in  that 
of  the  pianist.  Wieniawski  for  many  years 
has  been  regarded  in  Europe  as  the  peer  of 
Joachim.  Many  European  critics,  indeed, 
have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
legitimate  possession  of  Paganini's  mantle. 
Yet  his  fame  has  not  been  widely  diffused 
in  America,  and  in  these  Transatlantic  pro- 
vinces (at  least  in  the  art  sense).  Ole  Bull 
and  Vieuxtemps  have  measured  for  us  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  avow,  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction  on  the  part  of  the  musical 
public,  that  in  Wieniawski  we  have  heard 
the  most  consummate  player  who  has  ever 
visited  America.  His  technique  is  some- 
thing marvellous,  showing  an  absolute  com- 
mand oyer  the  resources  of  the  instrument, 
if  it  be  correct  to  say  that  any  man  can  ex- 


haust the  possibilities  of  such  an  instrument 
as  the  violin.  From  the  resonant,  spark- 
ling brilliance  of  the  slaccati,  that  seem  to 
be  struck  from  the  strings  like  sparks  of 
fire,  to  the  exquisite  cantabile  sweetness  of 
his  sostenuto  tones,  the  quality  of  the  sound 
he  produces  is  incomparable.  In  playing 
the  harmonics,  thirds,  sevenths,  even  full 
chords;  in  his  pizzicati  and  arpeggi  ;  the 
brilliant  combinations  of  col  arco  effects 
with  complicated  double  stopping*,  in  his 
prodigious  shiftings  of  the  bow  and  perfect 
transition  from  one  style  to  another  without 
any  break,  he  seems  tojiave  reached  almost 
the  limit  of  skill.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
recall  at  this  time  his  treatment  of  special 
pieces.  Suffice  it  to  say  tyiat  his  execution 
has  been  equally  a  delight  and  surprise. 
He  perhaps  lacks  the  poetic  dreaminess 
that  characterizes  ^Ole  Bull  in  some  of  his 
improvisations ;  he  may  not  have  the  exqui- 
site finish  and  fidelity  of  Vieuxtemps.  But 
his  execution  is  so  bold,  so  kaleidoscopic  in 
the  coloring  of  his  theme ;  so  varied,  yet 
so  certain  in  its  processes ;  so  subtle  in  the 
shading  of  its  touch ;  and  withal  interpen- 
etrated with  such  warmth  and  magnetism, 
that  the  general  verdict,  both  of  musicians 
and  the  public,  can  hardly  fail  to  give  him 
the  first  place.  Mr.  Wieniawski  performed 
quite  an  extensive  repertoire,  and  illustra- 
ted different  styles  of  musical  treatment 
during  the  season,  and  at  no  time  did  he 
fall  short  of  being  the  consummate  master. 

Of  the  vocal  element  of  the  entertain- 
ment, it  needs  but  to  say  that  it  was  not 
worthy  of  the  troupe.  But  we  cannot  ex- 
pect that  all  should  be  great  in  such  organ- 
izations. The  public  would  get  more  than 
their  money's  worth,  if  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  double  the  admission  fee,  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  great  artists  as  Rubin- 
stein and  Wieniawski. 

Aside  from  this  troupe,  the  month  has 
given  us  little  of  musical  interest.  There 
has  been  the  usual  deluge  of  amateur  con- 
certs, and  private  music aUs,  which  for  the 
most  part  have  a  value  solely  as  sensible 
forms  of  social  gathering,  but  no  art -merit. 
The  Apollo  Musical  Club  is  making  excel- 
lent progress,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  they  will  astonish  the 
public  when  their  first  concert  is  given — an 
event  which  is  not  a  great  way  off. 
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THE  month  of  December,  up  to  the 
time  of  writing,  has  been  signalized 
by  several  histrionic  events,  and  promises, 
ere  its  close,  to  give  the  public  several  still 
more  remarkable.  The  patronage  of  the 
drama  has  not  been  such  as  there  was  good 
reason  to  expect.  This  cannot  be  alto- 
gether ascribed  to  that  draining  of  the 
popular  purse  that  comes  of  a  tight  money 
market,  and  the  severe  tax  on  our  citizeas 
resulting  from  the  operations  of  reconstruc- 
tion. A  very  large  share  of  the  amuse- 
ment-seekers are  those  that  receive,  not 
those  that  pay,  salaries.  Certainly,  the 
former  class  have  rarely  been  in  condition 
to  seek  amusements  with  less  pricking  of 
the  conscience,  on  the  score  of  economy, 
than  during  the  present  fall  and  winter.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  theatrical  patronage  has 
been  bad,  absolutely  considered.  But,  with 
three  superb  new  theatres  and  unusual  at- 
tractions promised,  there  was  a  disposition 
to  prophecy  a  magnificent  season,  which, 
assuredly,  so  far,  has  not  been  the  case. 

To  Mr.  McVicker,  as  the  oldest  and  most 
widely  known  of  our  amusement  managers, 
is  due  the  compliment  of  heading  our 
dramatic  review  of  the  month.  He  has 
certainly  fulfilled  his  promise  of  mounting 
his  pieces  with  a  uniform  excellence  never 
seen  in  Chicago  before.  The  properties, 
costumes,  scenery  have  all  been  of  the  first 
order  of  excellence.  Mr.  McVicker  has 
shown  consciencious  fidelity  in  producing 
the  drama  thus  far,  which  merits  the  most 
sincere  thanks  of  play-goers.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  into  any  examination  of 
the  merits  of  his  company,  in  a  general 
sense,  since  they  have  already  been  playing 
several  months  in  our  midst.  He  has  sev- 
eral excellent  actors  in  his  company,  and  a 
number  of  execrable  ones.  JBut  as  it  is 
the  fault  of  most  stock  companies,  even  in 
New  York,  to  be  decidedly  weak  •  kneed, 
and  managers  have  become  accustomed  to 
depend  far  more  [on  the  attraction  of  stars 
than  on  the  stock  support,  we  will  not  ling- 
er, at  present,  on  this  ungrateful  subject, 
though  it  is  fruitful  in  thoughts  that  affect 
the  deepest  interests  of  the  drama. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Jane  Coombs 


has  proven  quite  successful  in  its  pecuniary 
results,  though  we  cannot  say  as  much  for 
its  artistic  features.  Miss  Coombs  is  a  lady 
of  considerable  personal  beauty  and  spright- 
liness  of  manner,  but  she  is  not  a  great 
actress,  and  never  will  be  one,  in  spite  of 
the  deluge  of  newspaper  puffery  with  which 
she  has  been  beslobbered  by  gushing  critics. 
Miss  Coombs  is  too  well  satisfied  with  her- 
self to  be  a  true  artist.  Self-  conceit  oozes 
out  at  all  her  intellectual  pores.  Her 
faults  of  manner  are  quite  startling.  Her 
conception  of  characters  has  but  little  of 
individuality,  so  far  as  we  have  seen.  This 
was  specially  noticeable  in  her  "  Lady 
Teazle."  The  part  was  a  triumph  of  millw 
nery,  and  the  lady  made  a  gorgeous  lay- 
figure  to  advertise  elegant  costumes.  But 
the  idea  of  the  character  was  intensely 
hackneyed  and  stagy,  the  lines  delivered  in 
a  monotonous  singing  tone,  more  like  that 
of  a  Catholic  priest  intoning  the  liturgy, 
than  what  we  should  expect  from  the  re 
presentative  of  the  gay,  sparkling  woman 
of  the  world.  The  same  faults  prevailed 
largely  in  "  Lady  Gay  Spanker,'*  though 
the  fox-hunting  description  was  given  with 
an  animation,  fire,  and  freshness,  that  almost 
suggested  a  doubt  as  to  whether  there  was 
not  some  magnificent  material  misused  in 
this  actress.  The  support  of  the  company, 
with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  O'Neil  and 
Lanigan,  and  Mrs.  Myers,  who  cannot  act 
badly  if  she  tries,  has  been  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  mounting  of  those  plays  has 
been  exceptionally  fine,  being  really  the 
saving'element  of  the  performance. 

The  inauguration  of  the  comedy  season 
at  Hooley's  elegant  theatre,  with  an  excel- 
lent stock  company,  has  been  one  of  the 
notable  features  of  the  month.  It  is  reason- 
able to  hope  that  Chicago  can  support  at 
least  one  stock  company,  if  it  be  organized 
of  good  material  and  the  management  have 
the  tact  and  enterprise  to  present  a  succes- 
sion of  fresh  and  attractive  plays.  The 
Hooley  organization  presents  such  local 
favorites  as  John  Dillon,  whose  comic 
genius  has  but  few  rivals,  and  Messrs.  Pad- 
gett and  Blaisdell,  long  known  in  our  midst 
as  actors  of  sterling  merit.     Both  the  latter 
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named  gentlemen  have  an  interest  m  the 
management,  and  will  add  much  to  the 
strength  of  the  organization  by  their  active 
control  of  matters.     The  other  members  of 
the  troupe  have  been  selected  with  good 
judgment  for  the  most  part,  though  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  precluded  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  those  gentlemen   and  ladies 
who,  during  the  next  season,  we  are  assured 
will  give  lustre  to  the  performances.     The 
dramas  of"  Partners  for  Life,"  by  Henry  J. 
Byron,  and  "  Fun,"  by  Mrs.  Martha  Lafitte 
Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  both  of  them  new, 
were  superbly  mounted  and  effectually  cast 
though  there  were  dark  spots  on  the  excel 
.  lence  of  the  ensemble.     A  monthly  maga- 
zine is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed criticism,  and   we  can   simply  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Hooley  and  his  associates  in 
trying  so  hazardous  but  useful  an  experi- 
ment, and  express  gratification  that  it  is  so 
promising  of  success  in  the  future. 

In  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett at  Aiken's,  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  performance  of  an  actor 
who  is  unquestionably  among,  if  not   the 
chief  of,  the  brilliant  rising  lights  of  the 
American   stage.     Since  his  last   visit   to 
Chicago,    Mr.   Barrett   has  added   several 
leaves  to  his  chaplet,  and   gained  a  wide 
recognition,  not  only  for  his  finished  art, 
but  something  that  savors  of  genuine  crea- 
tive genius.     In  the  part  of  "  Cassius,"  in 
Julius  Casar,  a    rdU  which  hitherto  had 
been  ranked  as  secondary  in   importance, 
Mr.  Barrett  has  succeeded   in  evolving  a 
great  and  unique  personation  that  stands 
out  with  startling  distinctness  and   force, 
pregnant  with  a  grand  meaning,  and  burn- 
ing  with  the  fire  of  genius.     In  spite  of  the 
bright  lights  shed  by  Booth  and  Cresswick, 
in  the  other  rdles,  Mr.  Barrett  bore  off  the 
lion's  share  of  glory.     In  the  "  Man  O' 
Airlie,"  also,  Mr.   Barrett  developed   the 
same  intense  and   stirring  power.     Up  tt 
the  date  of  going  to  press,  Mr.  Barrett  has 
only  given  the  Chicago  public  a  taste  of  his 


quality  in  "  Hamlet "   and  "  Iago."     In 
both  these  personations  he  displayed  a  virile 
power,  a  certain,  strong,  nervous  humanity, 
widely  at  variance  with  our  popular  ideals 
of  these   rdles.     A  propos  of  this  gentle- 
man's style  as  an  artist,  we  cannot  pass  over 
the  prominence  he  gives  action  as  an  ele- 
ment in  acting.     Words  are  valuable  in  an 
impersonation,  as  giving  us  the  outlines  of 
me  character  and  the  story.     All  the  color- 
ing, passion,  warmth,  effects  of   light  and 
shade,  come  from  gesture,  by-play,  facial 
mobility.     The  school  of  acting  has  had  its 
day  that  laid  chief  stress  on  fine  elocution 
and  statuesque  poses.     That  canon  of  the 
French  school,  which  dictates  that  the  actor 
shall  never  be  at  rest,  but  always  engaged 
in  illustrating  the  conception,  is  the  true  law 
of  histrionic  power.     We  believe  that  Mr. 
Barrett  is,  to  some  extent,  an  exponent  of 
this  school,  and  are  delighted  to  welcome 
so  scholarly  and  accomplished  an  ally  to 
the  ranks  of  the  reformers  of  the  stage. 

This  brief  dramatic  record  would  be  im- 
perfect without  some  allusion  to  the  death 
of  Edwin  Forrest,  who,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  without  question  the  grandest  genius 
among  American  actors.     He  had  grown 
up  with  the  history  of  the  American  stage, 
and  been  identified  with  all  the  phases  of 
its  progress,  and  was  one  of  the  last  re- 
maining links  to  connect  the  past  with  the 
present.     In  spite  of  the  too  great  energy 
of  many  of  his  impersonations,  there  was 
a  towering  grandeur  and  dignity  in  many 
of  his  conceptions,  unparalleled,  not  only 
in  our  own  histrionic  record,  but   among 
the  greatest   in  the  history  of  the  English 
stage.     His   Virginius,  Jack  Cade,  Corio- 
lanus,  Richelieu,  King  Lear,  and  Othello 
will  stand  isolated  in  stage  tradition.     Mr. 
Forrest's  influence  on  the  American  stage 
nas  been  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  he  will  always  be  re- 
membered with  reverence  by  the  profession, 
as  one  whose  towering  genius  more  than 
filiated  his  many  and  startling  faults. 
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Thirty  Years  in  the  Harem;  or,  the 
Autobiography  of  Melck  -  Hanum,  Wife 
of  H.  H.  Kibrizli  -  Mehemet  -  Pasha. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  (Jan- 
sen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

We  cannot  say  that  this  Oriental  lady 
inspires  us  with  the  highest  respect ;  and 
yet  her  bdok  has  deeply  interested  us.  It 
is  about  as  Boswellian  a  performance  as 
we  have  lately  seen,  and  combines  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  fine  moral  disgust  with  the 
author  and  a  confidence  in  the  intimate 
veracity  of  the  story.  So  fascinating  a  pic- 
ture of  Eastern  life  has  rarely  been  paint- 
ed, and  the  point  of  view  (the  feminine 
domestic)  opens  to  us  just  that  prospect 
over  the  field  of  human  life  in  Turk  -  land 
which  is  most  desired  and  least  often  ob- 
tained. 

Madame  Mehemet  -  Pasha  is  certainly  a 
strong  woman ;  but  she  lacks,  as  do  most 
women  of  her  strength,  a  kind  of  instinct, 
or  moral  discernment  that  we  Western 
heathens  associate  with  her  sex. 

She  began  her  career,  being  then  a  Greek 
girl,  in  Constantinople,  by  eloping  with  an 
English  doctor  at  the  ripe  age  of  thirteen. 
At  eighteen  her  doctor,  twenty  years  older, 
had  tired  of  her  and  packed  her  and  her 
two  children  off  to  Italy,  to  his  mother, 
who  proves  to  be  something  between  an 
adventuress  and  a  lady.  The  mother  -  in  - 
law  deprives  our  author  of  her  children  in 
Rome,  and  her  husband  gets  a  divorce  in 
Constantinople. 

She  flies  to  Paris  in  a  sort  of  rage  that 
we  can  imagine  but  faintly  until  we  have 
seen  an  Eastern  woman  in  a  passion.  But 
her  grief  takes  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps 
milk ;  for  she  falls  in  love  with  nearly  the 
first  Turk  she  meets:  and  this  Turk  is 
Mehemet  -  Pasha,  to  whom  she  is  soon 
married. 

By  this  time,  our  little  lady  of  nineteen 
has  won  our  confidence  by  frank  confes- 
sions, bad  English,  and  what  the  French 
call  savoir-faire.     She  makes    matches, 


overturns  plots,  takes  and  gives  bribes,  and, 
for  a  time  —  after  she  gets  under  sail  — 
carries  her  husband  along  with  herself  on 
the  road  to  glory.  From  utter  disgrace, 
she  lifts  him  to  the  governorship  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  there,  in  a  short  time,  makes 
eighty  thousand  dollars  by  taking  bribes. 

It  was  in  this  fashion :  The  government 
had  a  fit  of  reform,  and  ordered  the  gov- 
ernors to  take  no  more  bribes.  So  the 
wives  of  these  pale  reflections  of  majesty 
took  presents. 

At  Jerusalem,  some  priests  had  piled  up 
an  Augean  stable  full  of  dirt  behind  their 
buildings.  An  order  to  remove  it  in  one 
day  was  hinted.  This  was  impossible. 
Madame,  for  a  present,  soothed  the  filth  • 
removing  propensity  of  her  lord.  A  judge 
had  behaved  badly  (we  know  how  that  is 
ourselves  —  in  New  York)  and  the  judge's 
wife  and  Madame  sweetly  adjusted  it  by 
"  a  magnificent  present,  worth  forty  thous- 
and francs/'  It  is  refreshing  to  learn  that 
"  all  this  took  place  unknown  to  the  gov- 
ernor." Madame  says  that  past  reverses 
had  taught  her  to  make  hay  in  sunshine. 

But  we  must  not  spoil  the  pleasure  of 
full  reading. 

Just  how  dirty  and  dishonest  public  life 
can  become  while  preserving  a  fair  outside, 
and  to  what  lengths  rapacity  and  treachery 
can  go  without  using  a  sword  or  pistol,  one 
may  learn  in  this  book.  If  we  could  "  sense 
it,"  it  might  make  us  shudder  at  political 
possibilities  at  home,  under  the  sovereignty 
of  favoritism. 

The  view  of  social  life  is  even  more  in- 
teresting. Madame  made  a  match  for  a 
masculine  friend,  after  she  had  made  two 
for  herself.  The  way  of  it  was  this :  She 
called  on  her  lady  friends  who  had  mar- 
riageable girls.     At  the  door,  they  asked : 

"What  do  you  want,  Madame?"  She 
answered :  "  I  wish  to  see  your  young 
lady." 

The  young  lady  is  produced,  examined, 
inventoried,  a  full  list  of  her  possessions 
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made  orally  —  a  little  too  full  for  the  truth ; 
it  was  a  kind  of  jockey  business  —  and 
Madame  went  on  to  the  next  place.  At 
night,  she  reported  the  stock  in  market  to 
her  friend.  For  some  time  he  refused  to  be 
suited.  At  last  she  took  the  responsibility 
and  bound  him  to  a  bargain  with  a  girl  hav- 
ing red  hair.  Now  it  happened  that  red  hair 
was  an  abomination  to  him;  but  in  the 
East  that  is  easily  managed.  The  hair  was 
dyed  black,  before  he  saw  the  wearer,  and 
improved  her  appearance.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  the  pair  thus  brought  together 
stuck  to  each  other,  and  that  the  happy 
Turk  did  not  even  take  an  additional  wife. 
This  proves,  we  suppose,  that  a  spice  of 
duplicity  in  matrimony — where  is  it  want- 
ing?—  rather  lessens  the  business  of  di- 
vorce courts. 

As  we  expected,  Madame  lost  her 
second  husband  before  her  high  ambition 
was  full,  and  much  of  the  pathos  of  her 
story  grows  out  of  her  view  of  their  quar- 
rels about  the  loot  picked  up  in  Jerusalem 
and  Belgrade. 

From  this  time  her  story  leads  through 
nearly  all  the  crooked  paths  of  Oriental 
life,  and  gives  her  occasion  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  nearly  every  subject  of  interest 
in  life  beyond  the  Mediterranean.  Consul 
Butler's  gains,  vagaries,  and  ways  that  arc 
dark,  are  more  than  matched  in  consular 
details;  and  neat  assassinations  are  neatly 
told ;  while  slave-life  and  brigandage,  poli- 
tical plots  and  judicial  wonders,  family  life 
and  conjugal  habits,  are  set  forth  with  a 
simplicity  and  freshness  quite  out  of  the 
common  order  of  reporting. 

Little  Folk  Life.  By  Gail  Hamilton, 
author  of  "  Woman's  Worth  and  Worth- 
lessness. "  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers. (Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.) 

Abigail  Dodge,  spinster  —  if  it  is  still 
so  that  she  writes  it  —  is  too  well  known  to 
need  introduction.  She  has,  for  some  time, 
made  the  elders  laugh  and  cry,  and  shaken 
them  up  generally;  it  is  a  kind  of  relief  to 
know  that  she  has  gone  into  the  nursery. 
And,  indeed,  she  seems  at  home  there; 
and  her  little  story  is  moral,  without  saying 
so,  and  of  good  flavor,  without  pretense  of 
any  sort. 


One  cannot  be  wise  on  all  subjects ;  and 
Gail  errs  now  and  then  —  as  other  elect 
women  do  —  by  too  implicit  a  reliance  on 
her  demiscope.  "  The  Two  Compositions'' 
remind  us  of  a  sweet  girl  who  tells  all  about 
methods  of  education  in  thirty  minutes, 
setting  right  the  Porters  and  Hadleys  and 
Boises  in  just  ten  minutes  by  the  clock. 

But  we  must  please  the  small  people,  and 
they  must  be  hard  to  please  if  they  are  still 
unhappy  after  all  that  the  types  have  done 
for  them.  What  a  long  way  off  we  seem 
from  the  days  when  a  primer  and  Webster's 
spelling  book  —  not  unabridged  —  made 
the  sole  type  •  consolation  of  the  young 
ones — and  had  not  much  consolation  in 
them  at  that ! 

If  these  books  were  wiser,  they  would 
probably  be  too  wise ;  and  let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  good  and  wise  folks  become  fools 
for  the  sake  of  childhood. 


Michael  Faraday.  #y  J.  H.  Gladstone, 
Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  (Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.) 

This  little  volume  is  a  friend's  estimate 
and  reminiscences  of  the  great  scientist, 
and  makes  a  neat  compendium  of  the 
theme.  Really,  one  cannot  much  longer 
endure  two-volume  biographies,  even  of  the 
Caesars  whom  we  grow ;  and  good  as  it  is, 
Dr.  Bence  Jones's  elaborate  work  seems  out 
of  proportion,  not  to  the  theme,  but  to  the 
space  in  our  crowded  attention  that  can  be 
had  for  even  Faraday. 

The  book  by  Gladstone  brings  the  dear  old 
fellow  very  plainly  before  us :  we  see  his 
big  heart,  his  manliness,  his  kindly  temper, 
and  his  sweet  charity.  Nor  does  it  a  whit 
lessen  our  admiration  of  his  power  to  work, 
his  penetration  and  his  wonderful  industry. 
How  few  workers  there  are,  after  all !  A 
hundred  average  men  hardly  equal  this  one 
Faraday  in  execution  —  in  bringing  things 
to  pass. 

Mr.  Gladstone  divides  his  task  into  five 
chapters:  The  Story  of  his  Life;  Study  of 
his  Character ;  Fruits  of  his  Experience ; 
His  Method  of  Working ;  The  Value  of  his 
Discoveries.  Each  topic  is  treated  with 
fulness  enough  for  the  average  reader,  and 
we  believe  with  a  truth  to  life  and  veracit 
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of  judgment  that  will  make  the  book  thor- 
oughly trustworthy. 

This  son  of  a  blacksmith,  living  from 
1791  to  1867,  rising  from  tending  a  book- 
stall to  communing  with  the  best  men  and 
the  secretest  nature,  pure  in  life,  holding 
fast  to  the  Earth  and  taking  sure  hold  on 
Heaven,  working  effectively  and  growing 
larger  to  the  last,  self-made,  and  self- 
cultured  into  admirable  poise,  is  one  of 
those  products  of  modern  life  that  atone  for 
ages  of  brass  and  worlds  of  sham. 

What  Katy  Did;  A  Story.  By  Susan 
Coolidge,  author  of  "  The  New  Year's 
Bargain."  With  illustrations  by  Addie 
Ledyard.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 
(J  an  sen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

This  new  domestic  juvenile  is  neat,  crisp, 
dainty  and  genuine.  The  author  must 
know  the  little  people  by  heart.  The  illus- 
trations seem  to  us  especially  veracious,  and 
inspire  a  hope  that  somebody  who  can 
draw  something  better  than  caricatures  for 
campaigns,  is  coming  to  the  front.  If  we 
could  get  Nast's  amazing  gift  of  drawing 
in  some  Held  fit  to  be  trodden  by  clean  • 
minded  people,  we  should  be  as  nearly 
happy  as  this  world  permits  people  to  be. 


BOOK'S  RECEIVED. 

The  Pkksonai.  History  of  David  Coppbr- 
kiki.I).  By  Charles  Dickens.  With  a  portrait 
of  the  author.    (Household  Edition,  Illustrated. ) 


New    York:    Harper   &    Brothers.     (J 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,) 

Thk  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Illustrated  by  Thomas  Worth.  (Household  Edi- 
tion.) New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  (  Jan- 
sen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Aunt  Jo's  Scrap- Bag.  Vol.  II.  Shawl -Straps. 
By  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  author  of4'  Little  Women/" 
"  An  Old  -  Fashioned  Girl/'  etc.  Boston :  Rob- 
erts Brothers.  (Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.) 

Thk  Adventures  of--  a  Brownie;  As  Told  to 
my  Child.  By  the  author  of  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman."  Illustrated.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers.    (Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. ) 

The  Chicago  Medical  Register  and  Direc- 
tory. 1873 -'3.  Chicago:  Edited  and  publish- 
ed by  T.  Davis  Fitch,  M.D.,  and  Norman 
Bridge,  M.D. 

The  Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice 
and  Glaciers.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.  D„  F.  R. 
S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal 
Institution.  With  thirty-five  illustrations.  (In- 
ternational Scientific  Series.)  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  (Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.) 

The  Prairie.  A  Tale.  By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 
Illustrated  from  drawings  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (Cobb,  And- 
rews &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Bessik.  A  Novel.  By  Julia  Kavanagh,  author  of 
'•  Nathalie,"  "  Adele,"  "  Queen  Mab,"  etc.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (Cobb,  Andrews 
&  Co. ,  Chicago. ) 

The  Doctor's  Dilemma.  A  Novel.  By  Hesba 
Stretton.  With  Illustrations.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  (Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.) 
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SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Our  Record  for  this  number  of  The 

Lakeside  covers  less  than  three  weeks, 
being  necessarily  closed  with  the  date 
December  1 6th.  The  period  thus  embraced 
has  not,  by  any  means,  been  unmarked  by 
forward  steps  in  the  progress  of  Chicago. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  the  new  Com- 
mon Council  held  its  first  meeting,  and 
on  the  same  date  the  most  of  the  new 
city  administration  officials  assumed  the 
functions  of  their  several  offices.  The  new 
Council  is  largely  Republican  in  politics, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  a 
tolerably  rigid  enforcement  of  the  ordin- 
ance prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  on  Sunday.  It  has,  however, 
already  voted  down,  by  2 1  to  1 2,  an  ordin- 
ance requiring  saloons  to  be  closed  at  mid- 
night ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in 
view  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  attempt  at 
Sunday  closing  thus  far,  and  the  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  local  courts,  throwing  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  convictions  under  the 
present  State  liquor  law,  any  further  muni- 
cipal legislation  can  be  obtained,  looking 
to  a  more  stringent  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 

Some  interesting  facts,  touching  the 

city's  finances  and  recent  public  improve- 
ments, were  submitted  to  the  Council  at  its 
first  meeting,  by  the  Mayor  and  other  city 
officers.  From  these,  it  appears  that  the 
city's  bonded  debt  is  $13,546,000,  with  a 
floating  debt  of  $1,875406,  of  which  $841,- 
167  matures  on  or  before  April  1st,  1873. 
The  annual  taxes  for  1872  amount  to  $4,- 
253,098,  being  15  mills  per  dollar  on  a 
valuation  of  $283473,220.  The  expected 
revenue  of  the  city  from  licenses  and  fines, 
in  1873,  is  $500,000.  From  licenses  alone, 
$225,097  was  collected  during  the  year 
ending  December  1st,  1872.    The  balance- 


sheet  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  shows 
that  there  have  been  expended  by  that  de- 
partment, between  April  1st  and  December 
1st  of  the  current  year,  for  the  repair  and 
reconstruction  of  public  works  destroyed 
by  the  fire,  and  for  the  construction  of  new 
works,  buildings,  etc.,  $1,794,586.  Of  this 
amount,  $382,237  went  to  rebuild  burnt 
bridges  and  viaducts,  and  $276,025  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  the  canal  enlargement,  over 
and  above  the  $3,000,000  granted  by  the 
State  for  that  purpose.  During  the  twelve 
months  just  completed,  there  have  been 
laid  in  Chicago  2i|£  miles  of  street  water 
mains,  making  a  total  of  309^  miles  now 
down,  costing,  with  the  tunnels,  pumping- 
vvorks,  reservoirs,  etc.,  a  total  of  $5,250,- 
000.  During  the  same  period,  8  and  one- 
tenth  miles  of  sewer  have  been  built, 
which,  added  to  the  previous  mileage, 
makes  169  and  one-tenth  miles  of  sewer  in 
the  city,  draining  a  space  of  4,372  acres. 
The  total  cost  of  constructing  these  sewers 
has  been  $3,196,386,  which  is  defrayed  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  bonds  issued  for  this 
specific  purpose.  The  success  of  our  sew- 
erage system,  and  the  measurable  satisfac- 
tion which  it  gives,  are  a  marvel,  consider- 
ing that  our  surface  is  absolutely  flat,  and 
that  the  primal  foundation  of  the  city  is  a 
marsh  scarcely  a  yard  above  the  low  water 
level  of  the  lake. 

A  notable  incident  in  the  city's  progress 
in  public  works  during  the  past  year,  is  the 
entire  absence  of  street  grading,  opening 
and  paving,  a  class  of  improvements  which 
has  been  going  on  very  rapidly,  meantime, 
in  Washington  and  other  cities.  All  work 
of  this  kind,  in  Chicago,  has  been  suspend- 
ed, not  in  any  wise  on  account  of  the  fire 
and  its  consequences,  but  on  account  of 
several  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  whereby  special  assessments  (the 
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method  by  which  the  expense  of  all  such 
improvements  has  hitherto  been  defrayed 
in  Chicago)  have  been  set  aside  as  illegal, 
on  such  general  grounds  as  to  render  it 
apparent  that  with  the  present  temper  of 
the  Supreme  Court  such  assessments  can- 
not be  enforced,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
the  City  will  be  liable  to  contractors  for  all 
improvements  ordered,  no  matter  how  pri- 
vate the  benefits  derived  from  them.  This 
new  construction  of  law,  however,  has  not 
deprived  the  community  of  the  benefit  of 
sidewalks,  of  which  100^  miles  have  been 
constructed  since  the  fire.  Of  this  mile- 
age, 25,000  feet,  or  nearly  five  miles,  con- 
sists of  stone- flagging,  mostly  laid  to  re- 
place walks  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  improvement  which  has  been 

going  on  along  our  lake  and  river  shores, 
has  been  still  more  marked.  Since  the  fire, 
2,250  lineal  feet  of  breakwater  have  been 
added  to  that  previously  constructed  in  the 
Chicago  harbor,  the  cost  of  the  addition 
Seing  about  5200,000.  This  work  is  still 
in  progress,  the  plan  comprising  a  spacious 
harbor  of  refuge,  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  federal  government.  The  river  and 
the  harbor  entrance  have,  meantime,  been 
kept  well  -  dredged,  and  eight  miles  of  new 
docks  have  been  built,  and  three  miles  of 
fire-damaged  docks  repaired ;  the  two  last 
items  involving  an  outlay  of  $600,000. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet  River, 
seven  miles  south  of  the  city,  a  gigantic 
improvement  is  in  progress  at  the  expense 
of  the  federal  government  (so  far  as  appro- 
priations will  go)  and  of  a  Dock  and  Canal 
Company  composed  of  some  of  the  first 
citizens  of  Chicago.  The  government  has 
expended  $50,000  since  the  fire  on  the 
dredging,  etc.,  at  the  Calumet  harbor,  and 
the  company  a  nearly  equal  amount. 
Among  the  results  of  this  work  is  a  lumber 
entrance  300  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep; 
and  the  works  already  in  progress  will 
swallow  up  $300,000  for  the  benefit  of  this 
promising  port. 

Railroads  continue,  however,  to  be 

Chicago's  "best  hold."  Some  indication 
of  what  is  going  on  in  this  line  of  enter- 
prise has  been  afforded  in  the  two  preced- 
ing issues  of  The  Lakeside.    There  is 


little  to  add  this  month,  beyond  the  facts 
which  follow.  The  locomotives  of  the 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  or  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway,  have  been 
sounding  their  whistles  in  the  heart  of  Chi- 
cago ;  but  the  passenger  trains  of  that  new 
thoroughfare  to  St.  Paul  will  not  be  run- 
ning before  the  end  of  January.  It  has 
been  settled  that  this  corporation  is  to  share 
in  the  grand  passenger  depot  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Fort  Wayne  Railway,  on  Madison 
street,  near  the  river,  and  that  an  edifice 
for  that  purpose,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  in  the  world,  will  be  commenced  early 
in  the  coming  spring.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber—  almost  simultaneously  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  route  just  mentioned 
—  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 
completed  its  extension  to  Lake  Superior, 
via  Green  Bay  and  Escanaba;  and  the 
Madison  extension  of  the  same  line,  via 
Elroy  to  Winona  and  St.  Paul,  was  com- 
pleted a  few  days  later. 

A  fact  well  worth  scoring  down  to  the 
credit  of  Chicago,  a  pr&pos  of  railways,  is 
mentioned  in  the  annual  message  of  the 
Mayor.  That  is,  that  the  Council,  in  grant- 
ing right  of  way  to  the  twelve  railway  com- 
panies seeking  to  enter  the  city  with  their 
ties  and  rails,  exacted  of  them  conditions 
and  guarantees  which  were  not  thought  of 
in  the  earlier  davs  —  an  omission  for  which 
the  community  is  now  the  sufferer.  For 
instance,  all  the  roads  which  have  been 
granted  right  of  way  not  already  occupied, 
have  been  required  to  construct  viaducts 
over  their  tracks  and  to  indemnify  the  city 
for  all  damage  to  private  property  thus  re- 
sulting. 

Perhaps  before  closing  the  record  of 

events  noteworthy  in  the  material  progress 
of  Chicago,  some  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  revival  of  the  business  of  furnishing 
abstracts  of  title  to  real  estate  —  a  business 
which,  before  the  fire,  was  carried  on  Yry 
three  firms,  and  which  yielded  great  profits 
to  its  conductors.  As  is  well  known,  the 
abstract  books  and  indices,  showing  chains 
of  title,  which  these  three  firms  managed 
to  save  from  the  fire,  constituted  about  the 
only  evidences  in  documentary  form  by 
which  owners  of  land  in  Cook  County 
could  establish  their  titles  to  the  same.  The 
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record  books  of  the  county,  being  public 
property,  were  of  course  neglected  and 
lost.     The  abstract  books  being    private 
property,  it  was  somebody's  immediate  in- 
terest to  save  them,  and  they  were  saved. 
Then  the  legislature,  after  months  of  de- 
bate, doubt,   and  dallying,   during  which 
real  estate  titles  remained  in  chaos,  passed 
a  law  which  was  intended  to  make  the  ab- 
stract books  and  indices  public  property,  by 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  them  by  the 
county.      Then  ensued  other  months  of 
dallying  and  debate,  this  time  on  the  part 
of  the  county  authorities.     As  the  owners 
of  the  precious  books  were,  in  the  mean- 
time, prohibited  from  furnishing  abstracts 
of  title,  the  condition  of  chaos  remained, 
and   the  only   way   in   which  satisfactory 
transfers   of  real   property  could   be  made 
was  by  obtaining  of  the  abstract  makers  an 
••  opinion "   as  to  the  status  of  the  title, 
paying  lawyer's  prices  for  it,  or  else  by  the 
purchaser's  exacting  from  the  seller  a  bond 
to   furnish   a  satisfactory  abstract  of  title 
whenever  it  should  become  practicable  to 
do  so. 

Within  the  last  three  weeks  this  situation 
of  affairs  has  been  resolved  —  how  ?  By 
the  final  refusal  of  the  county  to  purchase 
the  books  at  the  price  demanded  ($750,000 
for  «•  copies  ")  and  the  transferring  of  the 
property  to  another  firm  (?)  which  will  now 
go  on  with  the  business  of  furnishing  ab- 
stracts, the  same  as  before  the  fire.  This 
leaves  matters  right  where  they  were  the 
day  after  the  fire ;  yet  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  things  are  far  better  as  they 
are  than  if  the  county  had  accepted  the 
provisions  of  a  law  which  made  a  very  ar- 
bitrary and  sweeping  disposition  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  sacred  equities.  At  the 
same  time,  who  knows  but  that  the  tempo- 
rary check  upon  the  freedom  and  facility 
of  real  estate  transfers  has  been  salutary  in 
preventing  a  wholesale,  promiscuous  trad- 
ing, which  might  have  upset  the  now  safe 
equilibrium  of  the  markets,  and  fostered  a 
spirit  of  speculation  which  would  have 
been  far  from  wholesome  in  its  effects  upon 
the  rehabilitation  of  Chicago? 

A  glimpse  of  our  great  Free  Libra- 
ry will  do  to  set  against  the  foregoing 
cheerful  exhibit  of  material  prosperity,  on 


the  principle  that  contrasts  enhance  the  ef- 
fect of  the  view.  The  Free  Library  pro- 
ject is  almost  as  old  as  the  New  Chicago ; 
and  it  has  had  the  aid,  not  only  of  legisla-  * 
tive  authority,  but  of  generous  contributions 
from  almost  every  country  in  Christendom ; 
yet  it  finds  no  quarters  save  a  disused  wa- 
ter tank,  in  the  most  dreary  and  clapboardy 
part  of  the  city,  and  no  literary  treasures, 
save  some  1200  volumes,  chiefly  or  wholly 
'donated.  This  list  will,  however,  we  sup- 
pose, be  swelled  by  the  time  the  tank  is 
thrown  open  to  the  public  (January  1). 
Already  the  collection  of  periodicals  is 
very  comprehensive,  embracing  the  best  of 
their  kind  in  America,  England,  and  seve- 
ral countries  in  continental  Europe.  More 
of  this  subject  in  our  next  issue. 

This  great  city  has  been,  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  without  a  free  lodging  house, 
such  as  all  other  cities  provide  for  the  un- 
fortunates who  find  themselves  homeless 
for  a  night.  Hitherto,  the  indigent  and 
otherwise  unfortunate  have  been  housed 
along  with  the  bad  and  beastly  —  some- 
times in  the  selfsame  cell  with  them.  At 
least  this  was  the  case  until  the  Relief  So- 
ciety undertook  the  management  of  a  lodg- 
ing house,  formerly  pertaining  to  one  of  the 
police  stations.  Now  that  this  enterprise 
has  been  given  up,  and  the  superintendent 
of  police  has  prohibited  the  reception  of 
lodgers  in  the  regular  police  stations,  the 
city  authorities  have  wisely  determined  to 
open  a  free  lodging  house,  to  which  be- 
nighted wanderers  and  semi-decent  vagrants 
can  betake  themselves,  with  every  assur- 
ance that  they  will  not  receive  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  home. 

The  Board  of  Trade  —  Chicago's 

most  representative  body — is  showing  a 
much  more  active  disposition  than  formerly 
to  purge  itself  of  dishonest  members.  The 
latest  of  several  expulsions  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  present  year,  are 
those  of  two  old  warehousemen  whose  ele- 
vators, known  as  Munn  &  Scott's  by  almost 
everybody  who  knew  anything  about  Chi- 
cago, have  identified  them  very  intimately 
with  the  vast  grain  traffic  of  the  city.  They 
have,  like  most  elevator  keepers,  always 
been    accused,    in .  a    loose    fashion,    of 
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tampering  with  the  grading  of  grain, 
cheating  in  the  shortage,  and  taking  licen- 
ses with  the  receipts,  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal medium  of  trade  on  'Change.  These 
things  were  condoned,  or  at  least  not  pun- 
ished ;  but  when  Messrs.  Munn  &  Scott 
went  to  over  -  issuing  receipts,  and  putting 
false  bottoms  into  their  grain  bins  —  "  the 
same  with  intent  to  deceive,"  as  Truthful 
James  hath  it  —  then  the  thousand  honest 
"  scalpers "  of  the  Board  arose  in  their 
united  might,  and  they  "went  for'*  those 
heathen  warehousemen  with  the  sharpest 
sticks  within  their  grasp.  Creditors,  too, 
are  "  going  for  "  them  with  legal  processes 
which  threaten  to  make  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  Chicago  very  uncomfortable 
for  the  famous  warehousemen  ;  —  a  state  of 
things  which  ought  to  enforce  very  emphat- 
ically upon  the  convictions  of  the  option  - 
dealing  fraternity  the  vital  truth  of  their 
old  copy  -  book  maxim  about  "  honesty  " 
and  "best  policy." 

The  corporation  of  the  Protestant 

Orphan  Asylum,  owning  and  occupying  the 
buildings  and  grounds  on  Michigan  avenue 
near  Twenty  •  third  street,  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  the  13th  of  December,  at  the 
Asylum.  The  reports  submitted  showed 
that  the  institution  had  received  during  the 
year  ending  the  12th,  wards  to  the  number 
of  247,  of  whom  174  have  been  furnished 
with  homes,  and  17  have  died  during  the 
same  period.  The  average  number  of  in- 
mates is  90,  though  the  Asylum  has  often 
been  made  to  accommodate,  in  a  crowded 
condition,  about  100  children.  The  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  the  family  were  only 
$8,161.90  for  the  year;  and  as  the  receipts 
(including  $10,000  from  the  Relief  Socie- 
ty) amounted  to  $24,465.76,  there  was  a 
considerable  surplus  to  apply  to  the  liquid- 
ation of  the'  corporation's  notes,  given  for 
the  purchase  of  real  estate.  Col.  J.  L. 
James  was  elected  president  of  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned,  as 

an  instance  of  "progress"  in  Chicago, 
that  a  criminal  has  actually  been  convicted 
of  manslaughter  (though  murder  was  the 
charge).    Joseph  Ergovitch  is  his  name, 


from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  belongs 
to  a  nationality  not  largely  represented  in 
Chicago;  hence  he  may  escape  an  execu- 
tive pardon.  The  probabilities  of  this  are 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment to  which  he  is  sentenced  is  so 
exceedingly  brief  that  the  pardon  •  brokers 
would  hardly  have  time  to  pass  around  their 
subscription  paper  for  the  signatures  of  the 
sympathetic,  before  Mr.  Ergovitch  would 
be  out  of  quod,  and  exercising  his  sove- 
reign prerogatives  as  of  old. 

We  trust  that  we  may,  without  lia- 
bility to  the  charge  of  egotism,  add  to  this 
record  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  year 
and  ninth  volume  of  The  Lakeside 
Monthly.  During  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  its  foundation,  in  the  hum- 
blest manner,  as  "  The  Western  Monthly," 
The  Lakeside  has  encountered  a  great 
many  serious  obstacles,  financial  and  other- 
wise. It  has  found  its  way  over  or  around 
them  all,  and  finds  its  field  broader,  its 
vantage-ground  higher,  its  sky  brighter, 
and  its  forward  course  much  more  clearly 

m 

marked  out  than  ever  before.  It  is  an  en- 
terprise of  a  nature  which  has  been  univer- 
sally deemed  precarious,  even  in  the  best 
literary  centres  ;  and  though,  its  mission  — 
that  of  confirming  Chicago's  title  to  rank 
as  an  emporium  of  letters  —  appealed  to 
the  patronage  of  the  public  -  spirited,  it  is 
but  just  to  say  that  the  magazine,  like  most 
other  Chicago  enterprises,  has  received  no 
favor  or  support  except  that  which  it  com- 
manded by  the  merit  or  the  moment  of  its 
works.  Since  the  magazine  was  founded, 
it  has  published  original  articles  from  the 
pens  of  many  contributors  whose  talents 
have  already  secured  for  them  an  extensive 
public  recognition,  and  from  a  score  of 
younger  writers,  moving  in  the  journalistic, 
professional,  or  political  circles  of  the  great 
Northwest,  who  are  morally  sure  of  equal- 
ly wide  recognition  at  no  very  distant  date. 
The  Lakeside  can  now  boast  a  list  of 
contributors  and  a  range  of  subjects  second 
to  those  of  no  other  magazine  in  the  coun- 
try. It  looks  toward  the  future  with  a 
complacent  confidence,  born  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  present  and  the  experien- 
ces of  the  past. 
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THE  fine  .stores  which  have  been  finish- 
ed and  occupied  since  our  last  month's 
Summary  was  made  up,  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  so  much  as  a 
list  of  them  here  —  much  less  a  description. 
We  have  therefore,  ignoring  the  Pike  Block 
and    several   other  magnificent  structures 
mentioned  in  our  October  number  as  being 
then  in  progress,  picked  out  and  illustrated 
(see  frontispiece)  one  of  the  best  of  them 
—  the  block  fronting  west  on  State  street, 
between  Washington  and  Madison  streets. 
This  is  the  same  section  which  before  the 
fire  contained  the  block  of  elegant  stores 
known  as  Booksellers'  Row,  and  may  still 
he  designated  by  that  name,  although  but 
two  of  the  three  bookstores  which  formerly 
occupied  Mr.  Page's  fine  building  are  now 
quartered  in  the  still  finer  one  by  which  it 
has  been  replaced.     The  block,  occupying 
a  front  of  350  feet,  is  entirely  rebuilt ;  and 
though  the  buildings  are  owned  by  six  dif- 
ferent persons,  the  designs  of  the  several 
facades  are  symmetrically  grouped  with  a 
view  to  the  united  effect.     [An  exception 
has  to  be  made  for  the  present  of  a  single 
front  of  twenty  feet,  which  is  occupied  by 
a  three -story  building.     This  fault  is  to  be 
remedied,  however,  without  much  delay.] 
At  the  south  end  of  the  block  is  the  beau- 
tiful brown  sandstone  building  occupied  by 
Messrs.    Richards,  Shaw  &  Winslow  —  a 
gothic  structure,  characterized  by  its  chaste 
design,  its  minarets  at  the  roof,  and  its  ex- 
quisitely  carved  ornaments.      Next  come 
the  buildings  of  Peter  Page,  and  Williams 
&  Ferry,  which  are  to  appearances  but  one 
building,  and  which  are  characterized  by 
their  tall,  graceful   columns,  carven  of  the 
handsome  gray  sandstone  of   which   the 
front  is  composed.     Upon  the  more  north- 
erly of  these  buildings  the  cornices  rise  just 
enough  above  the  general  level   to  give  a 
pleasing  airiness  to  the  whole  group.     Of 
the  buildings  to  the  northward,  the  most 
noticeable  is  the  Hale  Building,  of  which 
a  separate  cut  is  given  on  the  next  leaf, 
where  it  is  more  fully  described.     The  oc- 
cupants of  these  stores  are  all  first  •  class 
dealers,  as  their  rents,  ranging  from  $10,000 
to  $20,000  per  year,  indicate. 


Adjoining  the  magnificent  corner  store  of 
Richards,  Shaw  &  Winslow  —  a  detailed 
mention  of  which  was  made  in  the  October 
Lakeside  —  is  the  mammoth  carpet  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  E.  F.  Hoi  lister  &  Co., 
occupying  the   beautiful  building  on  the 
old  site  of  the  Western  News  Company. 
This  entire  building  —  48  by  150  feet,  and 
five  stories  high  —  is  utilized    by  Messrs. 
Hollister  &  Co.  to  accommodate  their  im- 
mense business.     The  interior  of  the  store 
is  fitted  up  in  a  manner  corresponding  with 
its  superb  exterior,  and  stocked  with  an  as- 
sortment of  carpets,  oil-cloths,  curtains,  and 
house  -  furnishing  goods,  that  renders  the 
keeping  of  the  tenth  commandment  by  the 
appreciative  visitor  almost  an  impossibility. 
But  one  store  differeth  from  another  in 
glory,  while  neither  necessarily  disparages 
the   other.      Proceeding  farther  north   in 
this  splendid  row  of  buildings,  we    find 
in  the  bookstores  of  Messrs.  Jansen,  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  and  W.  B.  Keen,  Cooke  & 
Co., vastly  more  area,  together  with  an  equal 
lavishness  of  plate-glass,  and  correspond- 
ing taste   and   skill   in   the   displaying  of 
goods.     It  is  refreshing  and  reassuring  to 
find  these  stable  old  firms  back  in  their  old 
quarters,  with  better  stocks  of  literary  sta- 
ples and  luxuries  than  ever  dealer  dared  to 
bring  to  Chicago  before.   This  is  especially 
the  case  in  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.'s,  where 
the  writer  saw  such  cords  of  sumptuously 
bound  volumes  —  such  thousands  of  dol- 
lars bound  up  in  editions  de  luxe  —  that  he 
could  but  query  for  a  moment  whether  this 
were   really   Sybaris,  "  with    modern   im- 
provements," in  which  we  are  dwelling,  or 
whether  it  was  a  city  which  but  yesterday 
rose  from  its  ashes,  and  is  even  to-day  bu- 
ried in  mortar  and  worn  with  much  toil. 
An  admirer  of  Macaulay  and  luxury  to- 
gether may  find  in  this  stock,  for  instance, 
eight  different    fine  editions   of  that  au- 
thor's works,  each  more  elegant  than  the 
other.     Of1  Shakspeare,  the  variety  is  al- 
most unlimited,  including,  for  instance,  the 
Charles  Knight  pictorial,  bound  in  eight 
octavo  volumes,  tree  calf,  $90  and  $100; 
Macmillan's  best  edition,  in  red  morocco 
and  red   edges ;  several  editions  of  Grant 
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White's  Shakspeare,  including  one  mag- 
nificent set  which  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  be  bound ;  a  set  or  two  of  the  fa- 
mous Singer  Shakspeare,  in  tree  calf,  ten 
volumes;  the  Stratford  Shakspeare,  the 
Landsdowne  Shakspeare,  and  so  on  through 
various  bindings  of  rare  workmanship  — 
some  of  which  are  special  with  this  house 
— down  to  the  Handy  Volume  Shakspeare, 
which  sells  at  ten  dollars  for  the  set  of  thir- 
teen volumes,  and  the  various  cheap  varie- 
ties, ranging  down  to  one  dollar  or  less. 
It  is  also  worth  while  to  notice,  as  an 
item  of  progress  in  Chicago,  that  not  only 
can  her  citizens  find  at  home  a  far  greater 
variety  than  ever  before  of  rare  books, 
works  of  verhiy  and  like  luxuries,  but  they 
can  find  them  at  less  prices  than  in  New 
York  —  this  being  the  case,  to  the  writer's 
knowledge,  with  regard  to  several  of  the 
more  costly  books  offered  at  Jansen,  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.'s,  on  which  are  placed  prices 
twenty-five  per  cent,  below  those  demanded 
by  the  New  York  booksellers. 

In  the  Hale  Building,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Row,  are  already  quartered  Messrs. 
Koddin  &  Hamilton,  jewellers,  and  £.  C. 
Lawrence  &  Co.,  crockery  and  glassware, 
on  the  first  floor;  while  H.  B.  Bryant's 
Commercial  College  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  third  floor.  The  store  of  Roddin  & 
Hamilton  is  a  model  one  for  the  sale  of  the 
precious  wares  in  their  line.  In  the  first 
place,  ample  light  is  secured  by  the  un- 
usually lavish  use  of  plate-glass  for  win- 
dows, of  which  there  are  1800  square  feet, 
chiefly  in  panes  80  by  176  inches.  The 
floor  is  tiled  with  white  Vermont  marble. 
The  counters  are  unequalled  in  the  city  in 
beauty  and  richness,  being  of  four  varieties 
of  marble,  in  panels  and  Egyptian  busts. 
The  outer  course  of  the  panels  is  of  the 
dark  Columbian  marble ;  the  next  of  Italian 
clouded ;  and  the  centre  of  the  wonderful 
new  Winooski  marble — a  red,  variegated 
stone,  superior  in  beauty  to  the  Tennessee 
(which  it  somewhat  resembles),  and  taking 
a  polish  like  the  Scotch  granite.  Each  of 
the  four  counters  is  ornamented  "between 
the  panels  with  six  of  the  Egyptian  heads, 
delicately  carven  in  white  marble.  Never 
has  so  much  beauty  been  thrown  into  the 
usually  neglected  bases  of  shop-counters  as 
here  appears.     The  general  effect  of  these 


pieces  of  work  is  echoed  in  the  walnut  pan- 
els of  the  large  cabinets  standing  by  the 
walls,  making  the  whole  place  a  most 
charming  resort.  The  same  may  be  said  of ' 
the  store  of  E.  C.  Lawrence  &  Co.,  where 
an  unprecedentedly  rich  and  extensive  stock 
of  china  and  glassware  has  been  showily 
disposed.  Along  the  sides  of  the  store, 
stretching  ninety  feet  from  front  to  rear, 
are  placed  several  banks  of  mirror  -  plate, 
on  which  stand  glittering  rows  of  rare 
vases,  goblets,  wine-glasses,  statuettes,  and 
all  manner  of  tempting  wares — the  mirrors, 
by  their  delusive  reflection,  repeating  the 
vision  ad  infinitum,  and  creating  the  mo* 
mentary  impression  that  the  spectator  is 
gazing  into  an  endless  vista  of  crystal  glory. 
The  Hale  Building  shown  on  the  next 
page  is  entitled  to  a  detailed  description. 
It  is  a  five  -  story  edifice,  90  feet  by  100,  with 
an  imposing  front  in  the  modern  style,  and 
marked  by  the  fluted  horizontal  tracings  in 
sections  and  the  small  serpentine  columns 
which  characterize  the  third  and  fourth 
stories.  To  all  appearances,  the  front  is  of 
the  handsomest,  clearest  gray  sandstone; 
and  the  observer  will,  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty,  pause  long  enough  to  ad- 
mire its  uniformity  and  finish,  without  dis- 
covering that  the  credit  for  this  is  due  to 
art  and  not  to  nature.  The  handsome  gray 
sandstone  is  not  quarried  and  carved,  but 
mixed  and  moulded.  It  is  the  famous  Frear 
Stone  of  Chicago  —  probably  the  most  per- 
fect artificial  stone  of  modern  times.  In 
despite  of  the  general  prejudice  against 
this  materia],  resulting  from  the  many  un- 
successful and  sometimes  disastrous  at- 
tempts to  make  an  available  composition, 
several  of  the  best  architects  of  Chicago 
have  boldly  and  unqualifiedly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Frear  Stone,  being  justified 
therein  by  the  tests  of  quality  which  this 
material  has  withstood.  These  tests  in- 
clude all  the  shocks  which  frost,  fire,  sledge- 
hammers and  crushing  presses  can  furnish ; 
and  they  unite  to  demonstrate  the  superior- 
ity of  this  stone,  in  all  respects,  to  the  most 
of  the  natural  building  stones  available  in 
this  locality.  Among  the  architects  refer- 
red to  is  Mr.  E.  S.  Jennison,  who  won  the 
prize  for  the  design  of  the  Singer  Building, 
and  who,  also,  is  the  architect  of  the  Hale 
Building. 
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The  part  which  the  Krear  Stone  is  play- 
ing in  the  reconstruct  inn  of  Chicago  — 
famishing  the  fronts  of  many  of  our  very 
finest  structures  —  warrants  a  notice  in 
considerable  detail  of  its  history  and  its 
merits.  No  sooner  had  the  smoke  partial- 
ly cleared  away  than  the  work  of  rebuild- 
ing commenced  -,  and  ihe  chief  need  was  a 
building  material,  durable,  neat,  and  cheap. 
There  were  numerous  quarries  in  our  own 
and  adjoining  States,  from  which  excellent 
stone  for  building  purposes  and  beds  of 
suitable  clay  for  making  ^ood  brick  could 
be  obtained;  but  the  first  was  expensive 
and  the  latter  generally  of  a  poor  quality, 
The  builder  found  bis  "philosopher's  stone" 
in  the  invention  of  the  Frear  Artificial 
Stone,  which  is  now  Win);  manufactured 
and  used  extensively  in  this  city,  and  in 
many  of  the  cities  and  towns  not  only  of 
this  country  but  in  Knyland. 

During  many  years  past,  repeated  efforts 
have  been  made  by  scientific  men  to  pro- 
duce an  artificial  stone  which  would  com- 
bine    cheapness,    lieauty,    durability,   and 


adaptability  to  all  purposes  for  which  cut, 
atone  or  brick  is  used.  It  was  left  for  Chi-. 
cago  to  make  the  discovery.  In  1868,  Mr, 
George  A.  Krear  patented  a  combination 
which  has  resulted  in  a  beautiful  brown 
stone,  combining  all  the  requisite  qualities' 
Tor  building  material. 

The  extensive  manufactory  of  the  Frear 
Stone  Company  in  Chicago,  is  located  at 
the  foot  of  37th  street,  on  the  lake  shore, 
and  will  well  repay  a  visit.  The  details  of 
manufacture  can  be  briefly  summed  up  ai 
follows  s  The  base  of  the  artificial  stone  it 
the  ordinary  silica  (sand  or  gravel),  Port-- 
land  cement,  and  a  chemical  solution  of 
which  shellac  forms  a  component  part.  The 
process  of  placing  in  the  moulds  is  simple,. 
and  is  trot  adopted  by  nature  in  her  forma- 
tion of  rock —  pressure;  theonly  apparent 
difference  being,  that  while  the  slow  pro-, 
cess  of  nature  occupies  ages  to  form  the . 
stone,  this  invention  improves  on  nature's 
process,  and  produces  from  the  sand  a 
stone  of  any  sire  or  design  almost  instant- 
ly ;   and   so  closely  is  nature'*   production 
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counterfeited  in  this  stone  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  detect  the  difference. 

It  is  now  about  four  years  since  Mr. 
Frear  made  his  discovery,  and  the  work 
done  before  the  fire  proved  that  the  new 
stone  fulfilled,  in  all  respects,  the  promises 
made  for  it  by  the  owners  of  the  patent. 
Since  the  fire  the  stone  has  come  rapidly 
into  use,  and  has  become  an  established 
article  of  trade  in  this  city  and  throughout 
the  entire  country.  The  company  is  com- 
posed of  wealthy,  enterprising  and  substan- 
tial citizens ;  and  that  they  are  carrying  on 
the  manufacture  on  an  extensive  scale  i.« 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  first -class 
buildings  they  have  erected.  Among  the 
other  elegant  buildings  the  company  have 
erected,  or  which  are  in  process  of  erec- 
tion (besides  the  Hale  Building),  may  be 
mentioned  the  magnificent  Phoenix  Block, 
corner  of  Madison  and  Wells  streets; 
Ward's  Block,  corner  of  Dearborn  and 
Monroe  streets ;  the  Grannis  Block,  Wa- 
bash avenue;  Hale  &  Emmerson's  very 
elaborate  new  building,  at  the  comer  of 
Washington  and  State  streets;  and  the 
massive  but  chaste  "Staats  Zeitung" 
Building.  The  company  are  also  busi- 
ly engaged  in  preparing  stone  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Bryan  Block,  at  the  corner  of 
Dearborn  and  Randolph  streets.  This 
building  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city,  and  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
value  of  the  artificial  stone  of  which  it  is 
built.  In  other  cities,  also,  the  Frear  Stone 
has  been  extensively  introduced,  and  met 
with  general  favor.  In  New  Haven,  Conn., 
there  has  just  been  completed  the  finest 
artificial  stone  church  in  America  —  the 
"Dwight  Place  Church  "  —  built  of  this 
material,  at  a  cost  of  $65,000,  which  is 
less  than  one-third  what  it  would  have  cost 
had  cut  stone  been  used. 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  actual 
blocks  of  stone  for  plain  building  purposes, 
and  the  manufacture  of  elalwrate  and  ele 
gant  fire  and  frost-proof  stone  froms  of  any 
design,  the  company  has  developed  a  new 
and  important  branch  of  industry,  in  the 
manufacture  of  ornamental  stone  -  work  of 
every  description,  and  this  at  prices  far  be- 
low those  of  ordinary  cut-stone  work.  The 
visitor  to  the  company's  works  is  shown 
elegant  window  and  door-caps,  each  manu- 


factured in  the  Frear  Stone,  more  perfect  in 
finish  than  can  possibly  be  cut  by  an  ordi- 
nary workman,  and  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
one  -fourth  of  the  cost  of  native  stone.  In 
any  size  or  architectural  design,  the  work 
can  be  done  by  means  of  moulds,  at  prices 
so  far  below  ordinary  cut  •  stone  work  as 
to  utterly  defy  competition. 

In  large  orders  the  saving  to  builders  by 
using  this  stone  is  not  less  than  from  33  to 
50  per  cent.;  some  ornamentations  can 
even  be  got  out  at  a  saving  of  75  per  cent. 
Ornamental  capitals  can  be  furnished  at 
one  -  fourth  the  cost  of  carved  work. 

When  Mr.  Frear  first  obtained  his  pat- 
ent, there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
threw  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  predicted 
all  manner  of  evil.  One  thought  that  his 
stone  would  not  stand  pressure ;  another 
that  it  would  be  liable  to  disintegrate  from 
atmospheric  influences  and  the  action  of 
fire  or  water.  Time,  which  tries  all  things, 
has  tested  this  matter.  This  stone  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  very 
careful  experiments  to  determine  its  quali- 
ties. Its  capacity  for  resisting  pressure,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  material,  has 
been  thoroughly  tested,  as  will  1>e  seen  by 
referring  to  the  certificate  of  the  Ordnance 
Officer  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington.  A 
single  \%  -  inch  cube  sustained  6,000 
pounds  without  cracking.  A  single  surface- 
foot  of  the  Frear  Stone  will  sustain  432 
tons.  This  seems  almost  incredible ;  nev- 
ertheless it  is  a  fact.  Another  test  was  ap- 
plied to  determine  the  relative  endurance 
of  the  stones  when  subjected  to  lateral 
pressure,  which  was  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  A  piece  of  each  variety, 
three  feet  long  by  six  inches  wide  and 
four  inches  in  thickness,  was  suspended  by 
three  inch  bearings  on  either  end.  The 
pressure  was  applied  to  the  centre,  with 
this  result  in  the  several  instances :  Frear's 
Artificial  sustained  a  weight  of  1,106 
pounds;  the  Cleveland  sandstone  of  621 
pounds;  Canaan  marble  of  640  pounds; 
Portland  stone  of  759*4  pounds;  Athens 
marble  of  97 1  pounds. 

Another  consideration  of  importance  in 
comparing  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
it  offers  to  pressure,  with  the  same  quality 
in  other  stones,  is  that  artificial  stone  has  no 
lines  of  stratification,  but  is  moulded  solid. 
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and  when  removed  from  the  moulds  dries 
from  the  inside  outward,  so  escaping  the 
liability  to  break  from  flaws  when  used  for 
building  purposes. 

The  stone  has  been  proved  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  perfectly ;  and  in 
every  case  has  been  found  to  increase  in 
hardness  from  month  to  month  and  from 
year  to  year,  in  proportion  to  its  exposure 
to  atmospheric  influences.  It  has  even 
been  tested  by  being  plunged  in  sulphuric 
acid  —  not  the  ordinary  acid  of  commerce, 
but  the  manufacturers'  concentrated  article, 
which  is  very  much  stronger  —  and  no  per- 
ceptible change  was  wrought;  the  stone 
came  out  of  its  bath  as  firm  and  solid  as 
when  it  took  the  plunge.  Athens  marble 
—  accounted  the  best  building  stone  in  the 
West — when  subjected  to  this  same  test, 
was  entirely  dissolved. 

The  great  Are  settled  the  question  of  its 
6re-  proof  qualities.  The  buildings  in 
which  this  stone  was  used  as  facings,  were 
of  course  razed  to  the  ground  with  the  rest ; 
but  in  few  cases,  notwithstanding 'the  ter- 
rific heat,  did  the  stone  disintegrate  or 
crumble.  Many  specimens  were  taken  from 
the  ruins  and  found  to  be  harder  and  firmer 
than  ever.  Experiments  tried  at  the  works 
where  defective  blocks  have  been  thrown 
on  the  beach  and  subjected  for  months  to 
the  washing  of  the  waves,  show  the  action 
of  water  to  absolutely  tend  to  make  the 
stone  even  firmer  and  harder  than  before 
the  experiments  were  commenced. 

In  producing  the  Frear  Stone,  the  com- 
pany seem  to  have  reached  the  point  of 
perfection,  and  have  little  left  to  struggle 
for,  except  to  supply  the  enormous  demand 
which  has  now  set  in  upon  them.  To  com- 
bine durability  with  cheapness  and  simpli- 
city, is  the  point  necessary  to  gain  before 
any  invention  can  i>e  rendered  of  practical 
utility.  The  combination  has  been  attained. 
The  compactness  of  the  stone  gives  it 
durability.  The  small  amount  of  art  or 
labor  required  to  put  the  ingredients  to- 
gether, and  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
obtained  make  its  manufacture  cheap. 
Time  is  required  to  make  the  most  useful 
invention  universally  acknowledged ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Frear  Stone  has  made  its  way 
into  general  favor  is  something  astonishing, 


in  view  of  the  maxim  which  we  have  just 
quoted. 

Before  leaving  the  Hale  Building,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  another  important 
institution  of  Chicago,  which  has  commo 
dious  and  permanent  quarters  there.  We 
refer  to  the  Bryant  Commercial  College — 
an  institution  so  well  known  and  of  such 
extensive  influence  as  to  have  taken  a 
prominent  position  among  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  country. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  com- 
merce was  held  in  disrepute  among  the  civ- 
ilized nations.  To  be  an  agriculturalist  was 
honorable,  but  to  engage  in  any  kind  of 
traffic  was  unworthy  a  gentleman.  Buying 
and  selling  was  left  to  social  scullions. 
That  nonsense  has  at  last  been  outgrown. 
To  be  a  good  business  man  is  now  quite  as 
honorable  as  to  stand  well  in  a  profession. 
The  public  mind  has  finally  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  science  of  commerce ;  that  traffic  is  a 
vast  network  which  requires  for  its  under- 
standing and  practice  as  high  an  order  of 
intellect  as  the  study  and  practice  of  any  of 
"  the  learned  professions." 

In  lifting  the  popular  sentiment  to  a  just 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  trade,  probably 
no  one  man  has  done  so  much  as  H.  B. 
Bryant,  of  Chicago,  the  father  of  the  chain 
of  Commercial  Colleges  which  are  continu- 
ally teaching  thousands  of  youth  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  of  commerce.  Few 
men  active  in  current  affairs  deserve  more 
honor.  He  struck  out  a  distinct  and  im- 
portant new  path  in  education.  At  present 
Mr.  Bryant's  labors  are  confined  to  Chicago, 
the  commercial  capital,  in  prospect* ,  of 
America ;  but  once  his  supervision  and  pro- 
prietorship extended  to  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  commercial  colleges,scattered  through- 
out the  large  cities  of  the  country.  The  "new 
departure"  in  business  training  began  in 
Cleveland,  and  after  a  brief  confinement  to 
the  limits  of  that  town,  took  its  course  over 
the  nation.  Until  then,  few  had  so  much  as 
dreams  of  a  curriculum  for  business  men, 
similar  in  principle  to  the  special  studies 
provided  for  each  profession ;  yet  so  sen- 
sible was  the  plan,  that  Messrs.  Bryant  and 
Straiton  soon  found  themselves  famous,  and 
on  the  high  rond  to  wealth.     The  Chicago 
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link  in  their  chain  was  established  in  1856. 
It  was  not  until  1869  that  the  founders  sev- 
ered their  connection  with  all  other  institu- 
tions, and  made  the  College  in  this  city 
their  only  care.  From  that  time  on  it  be- 
came confessedly  the  best  Business  College 
in  the  country.  In  1867  Mr.  Stratton  died, 
his  death  being  a  great  loss ;  but  there  has 
never  been  wanting  for  the  institution  pro- 
fessors "  apt  totteach."  At  the  time  of  the 
Great  Fire,  the  College  was  in  admirable 
condition.  The  rooms  had  been  newly  re- 
paired, the  list  of  scholars  was  long,  and 
everything  looked  prosperous.  The  flames 
devoured  the  building,  with  nearly  all  its 
contents,  and  scattered  the  scholars. 

Mr.  Bryant  had  a  partner  at  the  time. 
The  latter  thought  that  whatever  else  might 
survive,  their  College  was  ruined.  Mr. 
Bryant  himself  took  a  more  hopeful  view 
of  the  case.  He  at  once  bought  a  church 
on  the  corner  of  Twenty-second  street  and 
Indiana  avenue,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  our  "  man  with  a  meeting-house  "  was 
once  more  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing 
Commercial  College.  After  tarrying  in  that 
sanctuary  a  little  over  a  year,  Bryant  & 
Stralton's  Business  College  has  gone  back 
"  down  town."  Formerly  it  was  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Clark  and  Washington 
streets,  the  busiest  nook  of  old  Chicago. 
Now  it  is  on  the  southeast  corner  of  State 


and  Washington  streets,  occupying  the 
third  floor  of  the  beautiful  Hale  Building, 
a  cut  of  which  appears  in  this  issue.  It  is 
of  all  places  in  the  city,  the  best  location. 
Its  surroundings  are  peculiarly  appropriate, 
everything  considered.  Being  a  college, 
it  naturally  gravitated  to  Booksellers'  Row ; 
and  being  devoted  to  commerce  in  all  its 
branches,  it  has  opposite  it  in  one  direction, 
the  most  mammoth  store  of  the  city,,  and 
on  the  other  the  leading  bank  of  Chicago. 
While  acquiring  the  science  of  trade, 
the  student  has  practical  examples  contin- 
ually set  before  him.  To  be  in  this  city  at 
the  very  focal  point  of  its  activity,  is  of  it- 
self a  great  advantage  to  the  youth,  pre- 
paring him  to  enter  the  world  of  commerce, 
whether  as  merchant  or  banker.  Having 
learned  thoroughly  what  the  schools  of  his 
own  town  have  to  teach,  the  student  can  in 
a  short  time  complete  his  preparations  for 
entering  upon  a  business  career.  At  a 
small  expense  one  may  acquire  information 
and  a  drill  which  will  be  of  inestimable 
value.  So  complicated  are  business  trans- 
actions in  these  days  that  the  man  who 
starts  out  in  life  without  a  commercial  edu- 
cation, will  rarely  be  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  his  more  fortunate  rival. 
For  this  reason  we  call  especial  attention 
to  the  restored  and  enlarged  and  improved 
Bryant  Business  College. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE   FATE  OF  TERENIA  S   PICTURE. 

IN  his  room  Bernard  sighed,  for 
there  was  something  which  weigh- 
ed heavily  on  his  mind,  and  he  sat 
down  to  collect  his  thoughts.  The  pic- 
ture he  laid  on  the  table. 

First,  he  thanked  God  for  having  so 
soon  relieved  him  from  the  terrible 
suspicions  which  had  haunted  him  for 
several  days.  He  saw  now  a  pure  and 
clear  sky  before  him.  But  he  had  pur- 
chased it  at  a  great,  a  very  great  sacri- 
fice.    He  looked  at  the  picture. 

A  high  and  noble  affection  loves  not 
only  the  person,  but  all  that  surrounds 
it.  This  affection  worships  the  thoughts, 
the  acts,  everything  belonging  to  its 
object,  for  there  is  in  all  of  them  a  part 
of  the  beloved  herself.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  picture  on  the  table, which 
drew  Bernard's  thoughts  to  itself.  He 
took  it  in  his  hand,  and  began  to  ex- 
amine it  with  attention,  as  if  he 
meant  to  count  ever)'  line  in  it. 

The  more  he  became  absorbed  in 
contemplating  the  picture,  the  more  re- 
gret he  felt,  the  greater  a  longing  it 
awakened  in  him  to  keep  it.  Every 
line  had  been  the  work  of  her  hand  — 


every  dot  had  been  hers !  And  how 
many  lines  and  dots  had  it  not  taken 
to  render  it  as  perfect  as  he  saw  it  ? 
On  these  lines  and  dots  had  rested  her 
black  eyes  —  how  happy  they  must 
have  been  ! 

From  the  lines  and  dots  he  passed 
to  the  figures,  marvelling  and  admiring 
the  artistic  skill  of  that  tiny  hand. 
Could  it  really  have  created  all  this  — 
as  God  himself  creates  things?  For 
instance,  what  a  face  was  that  old 
man's  !  It  was  an  open  book  of  life. 
How  much  joy  and  sorrow  were 
written  in  that  countenance !  Or  the 
smiles  which  that  young  woman  had 
for  the  handsome  gentleman  ap- 
proaching! Or  that  mother  with  the 
sleeping  infant  in  her  lap!  How  gen- 
tly she  breathes,  not  to  awaken  the  lit- 
tle one  !  And  then  that  dozen  maid- 
ens of  ether  and  mist,  locked  in  one 
embrace  —  that  furious  whirl  of  the 
dancing  Hours  —  how  sad,  sad,  they 
look  in  that  dance,  whose  every  turn 
constitutes  a  fraction  of  human  life  that 
will  be  counted ! 

The  more  he  looked  at  the  picture, 
the  less  he  became  inclined  to  part 
with  it,  and  the  more  painful  grew  to 
him  the  thought  of  giving  it  up,  perhaps 
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to  some  Jew,  utterly  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating such  a  jewel.  The  picture 
completely  fascinated  him.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  could  see  the  whole  soul  of 
Terenia  in  it ;  how  she  gradually  de- 
veloped, grew  nobler ;  commencing 
with  the  common  people,  seated  below 
the  airy  figures  in  the  clouds.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  that  one  who  was  capable  of 
conceiving  such  situations  must  rise 
from  the  finished  work  better  and  en- 
nobled. And  she  had  done  all  this, 
even  while  imitating  some  of  the  old 
masters ! 

No,  he  could  not  part  with  the  pic- 
ture. It  would  be  a  heinous  sin.  Ber- 
nard rose  and  several  times  paced  the 
room.  His  features  expressed  a  severe 
mental  struggle. 

At  last  he  produced  a  key,  opened 
a  small  writing  desk,  and  took  from  it 
a  golden  bracelet.  It  was  his  mother's 
wedding  gift.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes. 
He  kissed  the  bracelet,  and  gazed  at  it 
long,  long. 

With  a  heavy  sigh,  he  laid  the  brace- 
let down.  Then  he  took  out  another 
article,  a  large  signet  ring  with  a  coat 
of  arms.  He  kissed  the  ring  also;  it 
was  his  father's. 

As  though  afraid  of  further  delay,  he 
quickly  put  both  articles  into  his  breast 
pocket,  and  left  the  house.  He  walked 
fast  and  far;  but  suddenly  stopped  and 
turned  back.  He  had  almost  reached 
the  city  gates. 

In  the  street  of  the  Franciscans  he 
halted.  He  looked  at  the  signs,  and 
entered  a  small  dark  shop.  Far  back 
by  the  grate  sat  an  old  Jew  with  a  gray 
beard,  wanning  himself  at  the  embers. 
Bernard  went  up  to  him  with  die  sig- 
net. The  Jew  put  his  spectacles  on  his 
nose,  and  examined  the  ring  on  all 
sides.  He  rubbed  on  it  with  a  stone, 
wetted  it  with  a  fluid  in  a  small  vial  — 
the  gold  was  real.  Then  taking  a  pair 
of  scales,  he  put  a  round  piece  of  brass 
into  one  scale,  and  the  ring  in  the 
other. 

Bernard's  heart  almost  burst  in  his 
breast.  The  Jew  keenly  watched  the 
balance.     Did  he  know  what  it  was  in 


those  scales  —  did  he  see  that  there  lay 
the  only  and  dearest  memento  of  a 
man  ? 

If  all  the  acts  and  memories  associa- 
ted with  that  ring  could  have  been  cast 
in  the  scales  with  the  gold  —  all  the 
tears  that  had  more  than  once  seared 
the  setting  —  how  many  tons  would  it 
not  have  taken  to  produce  an  equilib- 
rium ! 

"  It  is  worth  about  fifty  florins,"  in- 
differently said  the  Jew. 

"Fifty  florins!  I  would  not  give  it 
at  another  time  for  a  thousand,"  ex- 
claimed Bernard,  in  despair. 

"  I  can  't  see  the  thousand,"  sneer- 
ingly  replied  the  Jew.  "  Perhaps  you 
may.     That  is  different." 

Bernard  handed  the  Jew  the  brace- 
let, and  then  took  the  chain  off  of  his 
watch. 

M  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  for  the 
whole  lot,"  said  the  Jew,  after  having 
submitted  the  articles  to  the  same  test 
as  he  had  the  ring. 

Bernard  grasped  the  money  and 
passed  out  of  the  shop.  In  half  an 
hour  he  was  back  in  the  garret. 

"Why  did  you  run  so,  sir?"  ex- 
claimed the  old  lady;  "  you  are  pale 
with  fatigue." 

Bernard  silently  put  the  hundred 
florins  on  the  table.  He  looked  round 
at  Terenia.  At  that  moment  he  knew 
not  which  was  the  greater  sin,  to  have 
sold  the  picture,  or  to  have  pawned  the 
only  mementos  he  preserved  of  his  pa- 
rents. 

"  There,  now,"  said  the  Chamber- 
lain's widow,  smiling,  "  will  be  again 
something  to  pay  for  lessons.  This  is 
the  way  poor  people  must  manage  to 
get  on ;  learn,  and  then  use  their 
knowledge  for  still  greater  knowledge." 

Bernard  felt  that  he  could  not  endure 
this  any  longer.  He  went  to  his  own 
room  ;  perhaps  to  his  picture,  perhaps 
to  have  a  good  cry.  The  old  lady 
gazed  after  him  with  a  benevolent 
smile. 

Two  days  later  the  mail  carrier  brought 
a  letter  for  Bernard  to  the  garret.  It 
was  from  his  uncle,  General  Kwasniew- 
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ski,  and  contained  a  hundred  and  fifty 
florins,  with  the  laconic  postscript, 
••From  your  friend,  Kwasniewski." 

••  Now  you  will  be  able  to  buy  some 
warm  clothing,"  observed  the  Cham- 
berlain's widow. 

4*  I  can 't,  for  I  am  in  debt,"  said 
Bernard,  somewhat  embarrassed. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  Terenia ;  but 
the  young  girl  had  just  then  turned 
away. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A   MYSTERY   IN    WARSAW. 

While  these  and  similar  affairs 
were  transpiring  in  the  garret,  the  War- 
saw drawing-rooms  were  highly  di- 
verted and  very  witty  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chamberlain's  widow,  for  gossip 
had  spread  the  story  over  the  whole 
city. 

Opinions  were  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  she  was  really  rich  or  not. 
This  was  naturally  the  only  point  that 
possessed  any  interest  for  the  great 
world.  Thus,  some  maintained  that 
she  was  incredibly  rich ;  for  having 
lived  thirty  years  amidst  the  swamps 
and  woods  of  Lithuania,  eating  noth- 
ing but  potatoes  and  milk,  she  had 
amassed  piles  of  money.  Jhe  more 
malicious  even  said  that  she  had  prac- 
ticed usury  at  twenty  per  cent.  There 
were  also  not  wanting  those  who  af- 
firmed that  in  the  troublous  times  of 
the  commonwealth  she  had  taken  un- 
fair advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of 
her  neighbors  and  bought  up  their  es- 
tates for  a  trifle. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  possession 
of  a  handsome  fortune  was  unanimous- 
ly conceded  to  her  by  one  party,  though 
their  comments  on  the  manner  of  its 
acquisition  were  the  reverse  of  compli- 
mentary. Whence  these  virtuous  peo- 
ple derived  their  intimate  knowledge, 
no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  ask. 

The  fortune  having  been  granted, 
there  remained  for  the  Warsaw  draw- 
ing-rooms only  the  important  task  of 
accounting  for  the  eccentricity  of  the 
Chamberlain's  widow  in  shutting  her- 


self up  in  a  garret,  and  refusing  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  the  great  world. 
Now  this  was  a  rather  difficult  matter. 
It  is  easv  to  sav  that  a  fortune  has  been 
disreputably  gained ;  but  to  explain 
afterwards  why  no  use  is  made  of  it,  re- 
quires no  little  ingenuity. 

For  this  reason  the  keenest  wits  and 
the  most  profound  brains  of  the  great 
world  set  about  clearing  up  the  myste- 
ry. Some  perceived  in  it  only  a  psy- 
chological perverseness.  The  Cham- 
berlain's widow,  they  said,  had  been 
from  infancy  an  odd  woman.  From 
some  unaccountable  freak,  a  clever 
man  of  the  world  had  married  her. 
The  honeymoon  of  the  new  couple 
had  fallen  into  the  period  when  War- 
saw, like  a  second  Paris,  had  set  up  an 
altar  to  female  beautv  in  the  Greek 
sense,  and  incontinently  worshipped 
the  idol.  The  late  Chamberlain  sim 
ply  followed  the  fashion  of  the  day 
and  knelt  down  before  all  the  beauties 
that  were  the  rage  of  his  circle.  The 
young  wife  tried  for  a  time  to  reclaim 
her  husband,  but  she  met  with  no  suc- 
cess. She  appealed  to  her  friends  and 
relations  for  assistance ;  wept,  told  her 
wrongs  to  all  who  would  listen  ;  but 
the  sole  comfort  she  received  was  the 
advice  to  console  herself  with  a  lover. 
At  this  point  the  authorities  conflicted. 
Some  alleged  that  she  followed  this 
counsel,  and  was  again  betrayed.  Oth- 
ers asserted  that,  after  consulting  her 
mirror,  she  thought  that  gallantry  was 
not  her  forte;  and  having  wrapped  her- 
self in  the  mantle  of  impregnable  vir- 
tue, she  began  to  talk  so  outrageously 
about  people  and  their  conduct  that 
every  drawing  -  room  was  soon  closed 
in  her  face. 

At  any  rate,  she  quarrelled  with  the 
great  world  which  had  robbed  her  of  a 
husband  without  offering  her  any 
equivalent,  and  vowed  eternal  hostility 
to  it.  After  that,  she  left  Warsaw  and 
buried  herself  in  the  wilds  of  Lithua- 
nia. There  were  vague  stories  of  her 
having  become  her  own  overseer,  and 
that  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  peas- 
ant ;  but  nothing  definite. 
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When  the  Chamberlain's  widow, 
therefore,  returned  from  her  long  exile 
to  Warsaw,  and  rented  a  lodging  in 
the  garret,  she  did  this  with  a  certain 
ostentation,  to  show  her  contempt  for 
society.  What  she  proposed  to  do  with 
her  granddaughter,  who  was  to  inherit 
a  million,  no  one  seemed  able  to  tell. 
Some  thought  that  the  old  lady  meant 
to  spite  the  great  world  which  she  so 
bitterly  hated,  by  bestowing  the  girl's 
hand  on  some  cobbler.  It  was  further 
reported  that  the  heiress  was  being 
brought  up  with  this  view;  that  she  had 
never  been  taught  to  read  or  write,  and 
that  she  knew  not  a  word  of  French. 
A  few  who  pretended  to  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  Terenia,  even  declared  that 
she  had  freckles  and  red  hair. 

Such  were  the  reports  in  circulation 
in  one  camp.  In  the  other  they  were 
of  a  directly  opposite  character. 

There,  it  was  alleged  that  the  Cham- 
berlain's widow  was  a  sensible,  worthy 
lady,  but  extremely  poor.  Her  hus- 
band had  squandered  all  his  wealth, 
and  the  wreck  that  escaped  in  Lithua- 
nia was  not  much.  It  was  impossible 
she  could  have  a  million.  Besides, 
there  had  been  a  heavy  mortgage  to 
pay  off,  which  forced  her  to  sell  a  part 
of  the  estate  ;  and  the  misfortunes  of 
the  country  must  have  rendered  the 
remainder  almost  unprofitable. 

These  people  considered  it,  therefore, 
rather  as  a  proof  of  delicacy  on  the 
old  lady's  part  that  she  had  not  obtru- 
ded herself,  like  so  many  others,  on 
society,  to  be  a  burden  ;  but  sat  con- 
tentedly in  a  garret,  living  on  bread 
and  water.  Such  things,  they  said, 
frequently  occurred  in  Paris. 

The  knowing  Warsaw  drawing-rooms 
painted  the  poverty  of  the  Chamber- 
lain's widow  in  a  most  drastic  manner. 
They  represented  her  as  wearing  an 
old-fashioned  fur  cap,  a  turned  dress, 
and  carrying  an  enormous  walking- 
stick.  The  granddaughter  walked 
about  in  a  calico  wrapper,  bought  at  a 
second-hand  shop.  On  her  head  she 
wore  an  old  hat  of  the  Chamberlain's 
widow,  which  dated  from  the  reign  of 
Stanislas  Augustus. 


"  Savez-vous"  was  more  than  once 
said  at  the  Lady  Palatine's,  "  that  the 
Chamberlain's  widow  means  to  go  vis- 
iting ? " 

"  Mais,  cest  drole  /  What  shall  we 
do  with  her  ?  "  would  be  the  reply,  with 
an  affectation  of  alarm.  "  Her  grand- 
daughter does  not  even  speak  French." 

"  But  she  knows  how  to  cook  deli- 
cious tripe." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   CHAMBERLAIN'S   SON   TRIES  TO 
SOLVE  THE    PROBLEM. 

In  the  face  of  remarks  like  these 
about  the  Chamberlain's  widow,  it  was 
difficult  for  her  relations  to  think  of 
her,  although  the  question,  Has  she  a 
million,  or  has  she  not?  strongly  tend- 
ed that  way.  Particularly  the  thoughts 
of  the  heroes  of  that  ill  -  starred  expe- 
dition to  the  garret  frequently  reverted 
to  the  dark  passage ;  but  they  never 
obtained  from  it  a  single  ray  to  enlight- 
en them  about  the  fortune. 

Two  of  them  were  unquestionably 
relations,  and  might,  therefore,  have 
called  on  her.  They  abstained,  how- 
ever, for  the  reason  that  it  might  hurt 
them  in  society  to  have  this  relation- 
ship made  public.  The  other  three 
would,  perhaps,  have  minded  the  scan- 
dal less  ;  but  they  lacked  a  pretext  to 
present  themselves  in  the  mysterious 
garret. 

The  Chamberlain's  son,  whose  mo- 
ther was  a  Mirska  by  birth,  had  the 
strongest  desire  to  visit  the  garret ;  but 
his  fear  of  society  restrained  him  from 
committing  himself  by  such  a  step. 
The  old  lady  and  her  granddaughter 
had  become  an  object  of  ridicule  in  all 
the  drawing-rooms,  and  that  meant  a 
great  deal.  Society  considers  it  less 
heinous  to  have  been  guilty  even  of 
crime  than  to  have  incurred  ridicule. 
This  was  what  the  Chamberlain's  son 
dreaded  most.  He  had  now  made  it 
his  sole  business  for  years  to  establish 
a  position  in  the  great  world,  and  the 
first  whisper  that  he  visited  the  old 
lady,  who  was  his  relation,  might  seri- 
ously imperil  it. 
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It  would  not  matter  so  much  if  he 
could  be  certain  of  securing  the  mill- 
ion. With  a  million  in  his  pocket,  all 
might  be  well.  In  that  case,  even  the 
great  world  would  forget  to  ridicule  the 
Chamberlain's  widow,  and  forgive  Te- 
renia  her  freckles  and  red  hair ;  nay, 
there  might  be  those  who  would  kindly 
undertake  to  teach  her  the  true  French 
pronunciation.  Still  more  extraordi- 
nary instances  of  drawing  -  room  tole- 
ration had  occurred  within  his  own  ex- 
perience. But  the  million  was  still  a 
myth.  How  could  he  afford  to  run  the 
risk  ?  And,  still  worse,  instead  of  the 
million,  he  might  find  people  steeped 
in  misery,  who  were  ready  to  disgrace 
him!  Thus  far,  only  very  few  were 
aware  of  the  relationship  between  them, 
and  should  he  himself  publish  this  su- 
perfluous news  to  the  world  ? 

Besides,  said  the  Chamberlain's  son 
to  himself,  what  good  would  it  it  do  to 
the  old  lady  to  acknowledge  our  rela- 
tionship ?  He  had  no  fortune,  and 
kept  himself  only  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty afloat  in  society  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  high  birth.  This  birth 
might,  perhaps,  some  day  be  sold  to 
some  golden  goose  who  aspired  to  have 
a  coronet  on  her  carriage  ;  but  being 
once  mixed  up  with  the  Chamberlain's 
widow,  who  might  shortly  be  forced  to 
appeal  to  private  charity  for  relief,  it 
would  become  necessary  to  abandon 
even  that  last  and  sole  hope  which  still 
sustained  him. 

For  such  a  course  he  had  not  the 
courage.  Here,  he  had  at.  least  some- 
thing to  cling  lo,  to  hope  for;  there  he 
might  lose  all. 

"But  the  Evil  one,  who  meddles  with 
all  human  affairs,  persistendy  held  up 
to  his  vision  a  tablet  on  which  stood, 
legibly  written,  "One  million!"  In 
these  moments  of  weakness,  the  Cham- 
berlain's son  used  to  push  his  hat  deep 
over  his  eyes,  fling  his  ample  cloak 
over  his  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  partly 
conceal  his  face,  and  walk  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Leszno.  There  he  would  lounge 
about,  curiously  inspecting  the  con- 
struction of  the  house.  But  the  grim 
walls  of  the  edifice  remained  obdurate 


and  would  afford  him  no  clue  to  the 
riddle  whether  there  was  a  million  in 
the  garret  or  not.  Even  the  windows 
of  the  garret  were  singularly  uncom- 
municative, and  refused  to  divulge 
whether  they  had  any  curtains  behind 
them. 

For  several  days  he  undertook  these 
incognito  excursions.  One  time,  be- 
fore dinner,  he  ventured  on  a  closer 
reconnoisance,  and  cautiously  entered 
the  hall  to  study  the  interior  of  the 
building.  But  even  there  he  found  no 
hieroglyphics  which  indicated  a  mill- 
ion. The  house  was  old,  ugly,  and 
dark.  Only  the  poor  would  live  in  such 
a  place. 

Anxious  to  abandon  this  dangerous 
neighborhood,  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  hall,  when  a  woman  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  rear  and  asked  what 
he  wanted  ?  It  became  necessary  to 
say  something,  and  the  Evil  one  temp- 
ted him  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
Chamberlain's  widow. 

Hardly  had  these  fatal  words  left 
his  lips  when  heavy  steps  were  heard 
descending  the  stairs,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments a  stern  looking  old  lady  stood 
before  him. 

"  You  were  inquiring  for  me,  sir !  " 
she  remarked  in  a  curt  manner,  and 
with  a  scowl  on  her  face. 

The  woman  still  lingered  near  them, 
and  he  dared  therefore  not  to  deny  it, 
though  strongly  tempted  to  do  so. 
Nothing  was  left  him  but  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  had  asked  for  her.  But 
he  trembled  in  every  limb. 

On  this  occasion  the  Chamberlain's 
widow  was  exceptionally  ill  -  dressed. 
She  had  on  her  head  a  padded  cap, 
for  the  weather  was  raw  and  inclem- 
ent; and  wore  a  long  cloak  with  furred 
sleeves,  which  must  have  seen  many 
years'  service,  and  a  pair  of  coarse 
woollen  gloves.  In  the  semi- darkness 
behind  her  stood  Terenia.  Her  face 
was,  as  usual,  charming;  the  black  eyes 
gazed  inquisitively  at  the  gallant ;  but 
her  head-dress  was  to-day  so  old- 
fashioned  that  he  thought  her  a  rather 
plain  -  looking  girl. 

"  And  you  were  really  looking  for 
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me  ?"  asked  the  old  lady,  critically  ex- 
amining the  exquisite  toilette  of  her 
relative. 

"  I  would  have  paid  my  respects 
long  ago/',  replied  the  embarrassed 
young  man,  "  but  who  could  have  ex- 
pected that — " 

"  That  I  lived  in  a  garret?"  replied 
the  old  lady,  with  a  smile.  "Yes! 
yes!  times  have  sadly  changed.  We 
are  poor  now." 

The  poor  fellow  stood  on  hot  coals, 
and  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  looked 
round  to  see  if  thev  were  observed. 

"  If  you  are  not  ashamed,"  said  the 
old  lady,  "  of  acknowledging  a  poor 
relative,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
you.  But  look  here,  I  am  too  old  to 
go  back  to  the  garret.  Besides,  I  was 
just  going  out  with  Teicnia  on  an  er- 
rand. Accompany  us  if  you  like,  and 
then  we  shall  return  together." 

The  young  man  was  about  to  pro- 
test, but  the  old  lady  settled  the  mat- 
ter by  slipping  her  hand  under  his  arm, 
saying : 

"  Terenia,  you  go  ahead  ;  the  Cham- 
berlain's son  will  support  me.  He  is 
stronger  than  you  are." 

The  young  man  had  no  choice  but 
to  submit  with  the  best  grace  he  could. 
Why  had  his  silly  curiosity  exposed 
him  to  this  dilemma?  Why  had  he 
suffered  the  Evil  one  to  tempt  him  ? 

He  had  now  only  one  fervent  wish — 
that  none  of  his  acquaintances  might 
see  him.  For  this  he  would  have  glad- 
ly given  the  whole  million  —  if  he  had 
had  it. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A    LESSON    IX    MARKETING    AND    MAN- 
NERS. 

The  little  party  passed  into  the 
street.  Here  the  danger  was  not  yet 
very  great.  Leszno  has  no  denizens  of 
the  great  world.  Besides,  the  absence 
of  sidewalks  keeps  away  the  idlers  of 
the  city  from,  that  portion,  which  is  for 
this  reason  to  many  people  of  Warsaw 
a  veritable  terra  incognita.  The  con- 
sequence  is  that   this   quarter  of  the 


town  has  assumed  a  character  peculiar- 
ly its  own,  and  differs  from  the  rest  m 
physiognomy,  customs,  and  manners. 
In  truth,  it  has  come  to  be  a  small 
town  of  itself  in  the  royal  capital,  and 
is  so  self-contained  that  it  cares  nothing 
for  the  metropolis. 

The  Chamberlain's  son  was  there- 
fore quite  confident  of  not  encountering 
here  any  of  his  fashionable  acquaint- 
ances, and  began  to  hope  that  this 
episode  in  his  life  would  remain  for- 
ever a  secret.  He  felt  sure  that  the 
old  lady's  errand,  whatever  it  was, 
would  not  extend  beyond  Leszno,  and 
breathed  therefore  more  freelv. 

With  Terenia,  excepting  a  few  words 
exchanged  in  the  hall,  he  did  not 
speak  again.  She  excited  no  interest 
.whatever  in  him.  Her  whole  appear- 
ance denoted  that  she  possessed  no 
million,  whatever  the  gossips  might 
say.  He  regretted  bitterly  having  ac- 
knowledged the  consulship,  for  what 
kind  of  a  husband  might  she  not  some 
day  present  to  him  ?  But  the  merci- 
less old  lady  had  introduced  him  as  a 
cousin,  and  he  was  compelled  to  swal- 
low the  nauseous  pill. 

While  they  were  strolling  along,  the 
old  lady  said :  "  And  what  are  you 
driving  at  in  Warsaw  ?  It  is  an  evil 
day  for  us.  But  how  can  it  be  helped  ? 
Once  it  was  different.  We  had  riches, 
but  did  not  value  them.  All  went  in 
riot  and  extravagance." 

The  Chamberlain's  son  neither  could 
nor  would  return  a  reply  to  these  disa- 
greeable moralizations.  It  was  trench- 
ing on  delicate  ground.  So  he  merely 
sighed. 

"  I  knew  vour  sainted  father  well," 
continued  the  old  lady ;  "he  was  a 
kind  and  hospitable  man.  spent  all  he 
had,  and  left  nothing  but  debts  behind 
him.  What  has  been  done  about  these 
debts  ?     You  have  nothing  ?" 

The  young  gallant  muttered  a  curse 
at  the  tempter  who  had  exposed  him  to 
this  impertinent  inquisitiveness. 

"  Nothing  has  remained  for  you.  I 
know  !  I  know  !  Fathers  forget  that 
their   children    should   have   at   least 
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something  to  start  them  in  life.  It  is 
very  hard  to  be  completely  destitute." 

The  young  man,  whose  exquisite 
dress  exhibited  no  traces  of  destitu- 
tion, again  sighed  by  way  of  reply. 

"  But  tell  me,  cousin,"  persisted  the 
terrible  old  lady,  *'  how  do  you  man- 
age to  keep  such  fine  clothes  on  your 
back?  Do  you  serve  anywhere?  Do 
you  clerk  ?" 

Her  companion's  face  grew  scarlet. 
He  glanced  sideways  at  Terenia,  and 
encountered  her  inquiring  look,  which 
was  taking  an  inventory  of  his  toilette. 
Grinding  his  teeth,  he  muttered: 

"  I  am  not  yet  so  far  reduced  as  to 
serve  as  a  clerk,  or  anything  else." 

"  Indeed !  You  do  n't  say  so  !  Only 
yesterday  my  lawyer  told  me  that  you 
were  trying  to  borrow  one  thousand 
florins,  but  nobody  was  willing  to  lend 
them.  Why  show  a  false  pride  among 
relations  ?" 

The  exasperated  young  man  was 
half  tempted  to  push  the  old  lady  in 
the  gutter  and  take  to  his  heels.  But 
he  controlled  himself  with  a  desperate 
effort,  and  stammered : 

"  I  should  have  no  false  pride  with 
those  who  can  aid  me  —  " 

"  But  as  we  are  poor,"  interrupted 
the  old  lady,  "you  shrink  from 
paining  us  with  a  recital  of  your  own 
poverty.  Well !  well !  I  can  feel  for 
you,  being  ruined  myself." 

The  Chamberlain's  son  was  gradual- 
ly losing  his  presence  of  mind.  Plain 
talk  like  this  was  something  entirely 
new  to  him.  He  had,  it  is  true,  no 
means,  but  alwavs  knew  so  well  to 
disguise  it  that  no  one  could  tell  him 
that  he  was  poor.  For  this  very  reason 
he  carefully  avoided  every  occupation, 
for  people  might  then  suspect  him 
driven  to  it  by  necessity.  Besides,  he 
confidently  depended  on  marrying  a 
rich  wife. 

"  But  consider  the  end  of  the  matter, 
my  dear  cousin,"  continued  the  old 
lady.  "  Being  as  poor  as  a  church- 
mouse,  you  should  not  fold  your 
hands,  but  look  round  for  some  wo-k  ; 
find  a  place  in  some  shop  or  office,  or 


learn  some  trade.  If  not,  you  may  die 
a  houseless  beggar  on  the  streets,  or  in 
some  hospital.  Your  great  world  will 
tolerate  no  poverty." 

"  Madame,"  snarled  the  desperate 
young  man,  "  your  advice  is  invalu- 
able." 

11  Because  I  understand  mankind. 
As  long  as  you  can  appear  in  white  kid 
gloves,  the  drawing  -  rooms  will  bear 
with  you  ;  but  when  you  can  get  them 
no  more  on  trust,  and  when  even  the 
eating-house  keeper  refuses  you  a  meal 
without  the  cash,  then  you  may  perish 
for  all  they  care." 

The  Chamberlain's  son  was  fairly 
beside  himself.  Never  had  he  been  in 
such  a  predicament  —  never  so  insult- 
ed !  People  had  often  refused  him 
small  loans,  but  these  refusals  had 
always  been  clothed  in  such  honeyed 
phrases  that  it  was  impossible  to  take 
offence.  Now  he  was  compelled  to 
hear,  in  coarse  language,  what  he  had 
never  ventured  to  think.  And  what 
hurt  him  worst  of  all  was  that  Terenia 
should  be  listening  to  it. 

While  the  old  lady  was  torturing 
him  in  this  manner,  he  had  not  per- 
ceived that  the)'  were  in  the  square 
near  the  column  of  Sigismund.  This 
was  a  rather  dangerous  locality. 
Though  the  weather  was  raw  and  disa- 
greeable, many  people  went  about  this 
hour  to  promenade  in  the  adjoining 
Faubourg  de  Cracovic. 

Here  the  young  man  wanted  to  take 
his  leave,  but  the  old  lady  would  not  yet 
part  with  him,  and  said : 

"  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  cross  this 
square  alone,  where  the  hacks  and 
carriages  drive  so  furiously  about.  Ac- 
company us  as  far  as  Old  Town.  No- 
body will  see  you." 

Grimly  resigning  himself  to  his  fate, 
he  continued  on,  and  the  trio  soon 
turned  into  Swientojarski  street. 

In  this  thoroughfare  arc  many  tan- 
ners. The  old  lady  espied  a  fine  hide 
hanging  in  one  of  the  shops,  and  said 
to  him,  with  a  smile: 

"  Look  there,  cousin,  what  a  splen- 
did  hide !     If  I    am   not  deceived,  a 
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young  girl  sits  behind  the  counter. 
These  tanners  are  generally  very 
wealthy,  and  that  girl  may  have  a  mill- 
ion. Their  houses  smell  perhaps  a 
little  strong ;  but  poverty  smells  still 
worse.  Believe  me,  that  girl  might  be 
a  good  speculation.  You  people  of  the 
great  world  love  money,  and  even  a 
tanner's  will  not  be  disclaimed." 

"  The  Chamberlain's  lady  is  pleased 
to-day  to  be  facetious,"  angrily  said  the 
young  man. 

•*  But,  my  dear  cousin,  you  do  n't 
understand  me.  If  I  were  rich,  you 
might  take  my  words  for  irony ;  but  as 
we  are  both  poor,  why  not  be  straight- 
forward, and  call  things  by  their  right 
names?" 

Here  thev  drew  near  the  market. 
The  old  lady  stopped  before  one  of  the 
huckster's  stalls. 

••Now,  cousin,  we  are  at  the  end  of 
our  wanderings.  Terenia  and  1  are 
very  fond  of  cabbage.  The  servant 
never  selects  good  ones,  and  so  I  said 
to-day  to  Terenia,  •  Let  us  go  and  bring 
a  few  heads  home  ourselves.'  The  poor 
have  no  light  to  be  fastidious." 

With  these  words  she  picked  up 
two  large  heads  of  cabbage,  taking 
one  herself,  and  giving  the  other  to 
Terenia. 

The  young  man  was  inexpressibly 
shocked.  He  glanced  quickly  round 
to  see  if  anybody  noticed  them.  The 
situation  was  highly  critical.  Some 
lawyers  were  just  coming  out  from 
Fuker's,  and  Kubas  among  them. 

The  little  hands  of  Terenia  could 
hardly  hold  the  cabbage.  Her  grand- 
mother, noticing  it,  turned  to  the 
young  man : 

44  Look,  cousin,"  she  said,  "our 
modern  young  ladies  are  very  awk- 
ward. Can  't  you  relieve  her  of  the 
load?" 

The  young  man  gasped  for  breath. 
He  looked  helplessly  about  him,  but 
there  was  no  escape. 

••Hand  the  cabbage  to  your  cousin, 
honey,"  commanded  the  old  lady ; 
•4he  sees  it  is  too  heavy  for  you  to 
carry." 


Terenia  turned,  with  a  scarcely-con- 
cealed smile,  to  the  Chamberlain's 
son,  who  relieved  her  mechanicallv 
of  the  burden.  His  head  swam,  and 
thenceforth  he  remembered  nothing 
distinctly. 

Kubas  related,  the  same  day,  in  cer- 
tain Warsaw  drawing-rooms,  that  he 
had  seen  the  Chamberlain's  son  carrv- 
ing  cabbages,  carrots,  parsley,  and 
other  vegetables,  all  the  way  down  the 
Faubourg  de  Cracovie.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Chamberlain's  widow  and 
Terenia,  also  heavily  laden  with  kitch- 
en stuff,  was  very  spicy,  and  provoked 
roars  of  laughter. 

It  was  not  until  the  party  had  ar- 
rived on  the  corner  of  Leszno  that  the 
old  lady's  invitation  to  accompany 
them  to  the  garret  aroused  the  young 
man  from  the  stupor  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  Round  Terenia' s  lovely  lips 
played  a  sarcastic  smile,  when  the 
Chamberlain's  son  hastily  begged  to 
be  excused,  bowed,  and  turned  away. 

The  old  lady's  eyes  followed  the 
retreating  form  with  a  curious  expres- 
sion. 

**  Look,  Terenia  !  "  she  said  at  last; 
"  there  is  a  man  who  has  n't  a  florin  to 
bless  himself  with ;  yet  he  would  rather 
starve  than  work,  because  it  is  his 
opinion  that  honest  labor  lowers  a  man 
in  the  estimation  of  societv." 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

A    DESPERATE  SUBTERFUGE. 

The  next  morning  the  Chamber- 
lain's son  was  lying  sick  in  his  ele- 
gantly furnished  apartments.  The 
story  that  he  had  walked  down  the 
Faubourg  with  the  Chamberlain's 
widow,  who  wore  an  old  fur  cap  on 
her  head,  a  ragged  cloak,  and  big 
woollen  mittens,  had  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  all  the  Warsaw  drawing- 
rooms.  He  himself,  it  was  said,  had 
carried  some  cabbages  in  one  hand 
and  a  couple  of  chickens  in  the  other. 
The  granddaughter,  who  looked  like 
some  scullion,  had  been  laden  down 
with  cheese,  eggs,  flour,  etc.,. and  wore 
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a  hat  of  the  old  lady's,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  King  Stanislas  Augustus. 

This  story,  related  with  more  or  less 
additions  and  embellishments,  would 
have  sufficed  to  kill  any  man  in  soci- 
ety. The  Chamberlain's  son  had  not 
been  exactly  killed  yet,  but  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  by  the  deadly 
blow  which  his  fashionable  prestige  had 
received. 

His  social  position  was  imperilled,  if 
not  wholly  lost.  He  had  been  made 
ridiculous  —  an  offence  which  even 
otherwise  sensible  people  never  for- 
give; and,  worst  of  all,  he  was  related 
to  a  ruined  family,  from  which  would 
be  drawn  the  inference  that  he  was  no 
better  off  than  they  were. 

The  misfortune  was  thus  a  compli- 
cated one,  and  no  escape  from  it 
seemed  possible.  What  was  to  be,  what 
could  be,  done?  Deny  everything? 
Impossible.  There  had  been  too 
many  witnesses.  The  old  lady  had, 
no  doubt,  taken  him  on  purpose  to  the 
Faubourg  de  Cracovie  when  she  re- 
turned with  the  cabbages  from  the 
market  in  Old  Town.  All  had  seen 
him.  Was  he  to  deny  the  relation- 
ship ?  That  was  again  impossible. 
By  this  time  the  whole  question  would 
be  studied  out,  and  the  exact  degree  of 
the  relationship  between  him  and  the 
old  lady  ascertained.  Besides,  as  the 
old  lady  had  insisted  on  calling  him 
M  cousin"  in  the  loudest  voice,  the  mis- 
chief was  irreparable. 

These  thoughts  passed  rapidly 
through  his  brain,  and  he  saw  no  rem- 
edy for  his  misfortune. 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  found  a 
way  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  but 
prompt,  immediate  action  was  in- 
dispensable to  crown  it  with  success. 

The  more  he  reflected  the  more  he 
was  pleased.  He  rose,  dressed  himself 
with  even  more  care  than  usual,  put  on 
a  new  pair  of  lemon -colored  kid  gloves, 
and  went  out. 

The  expedient  was  a  desperate  one, 
but  there  appeared  no  other.  He  had 
to  hazard, all  on  a  single  cast  of  the 


dice.  His  position  at  this  crisis  re- 
sembled that  of  a  fortress  reduced  by 
famine,  which  tries  to  mislead  the  be- 
siegers by  throwing  over  the  ramparts 
its  last  provisions.  If  the  enemy  was 
deceived  by  the  ruse,  he  might  be  in- 
duced to  grant  more  favorable  terms  of 
capitulation. 

The  Chamberlain's  son  called  a 
hack,  and  ordered  himself  to  be  driven 
to  the  Lady  Palatine's. 

This  was  that  lady's  reception  -day. 
Her  house  was  not  only  the  most  hos- 
pitable but  the  most  popular  in  War- 
saw. Of  illustrious  birth,  perfectly  as- 
sured of  her  social  position,  she  could 
receive  many  people  whom  one  never 
met  in  the  drawing  -  rooms  of  the  new 
nobility  and  the  rich  upstarts.  No 
matter  whom  she  might  welcome  to 
her  house,  she  always  remained  My 
Lady  Palatine.  Others,  whose  own 
rank  was  not  so  firmly  established, 
could  not  afford  to  be  independent, 
and  had  to  select  only  such  company 
as  conferred  distinction  upon  them. 

The  Lady  Palatine's  receptions  were 
thus  a  kind  of  neutral  ground,  where 
all  parties  met.  There  came  people  of 
whose  antecedents  little  or  nothing 
was  known,  and  people  whose  names 
were  part  of  the  history  of  the  country ; 
people  whom  one  met  at  every  fashion- 
able party  and  ball,  and  people  whom 
no  one  ever  saw  anywhere  else.  My 
Lady  Palatine  drew  no  distinction  be- 
tween them,  but  made  all  equally  at 
home. 

It  was  especially  women  who  de- 
pended on  wealth  or  beauty  to  make 
their  way  in  the  great  world,  that  gen- 
erally passed  there  through  a  sort  of 
probation.  If  the  Lady  Palatine  ap- 
proved of  them,  they  were  at  once 
launched  into  society.  She  was,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  the  credit  of  supplying 
the  higher  circles  with  fresh  recruits, 
whose  wealth  or  personal  charms  were 
a  valuable  addition.  Her  house  was 
a  rendezvous  for  candidates  and  vol- 
unteers to  be  schooled  before  they 
could  join  the  regular  army  of  fashion. 

The  Chamberlain's  son  had  rightly 
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calculated  that  his  appearance  in  such 
an  assembly  would  soon  be  known  in 
•every  Warsaw  drawing  -  room.  Not 
only  were  all  the  different  coteries 
represented  at  the  Lady  Palatine's,  but 
«very  word  spoken  there  —  every  piece 
of  news,  scandal,  or  gossip  —  was  sure 
to  be  repeated  all  over  the  fashionable 
part  of  the  city  within  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours. 

He  had  hardly  entered  the  doors 
•when  Mrs.  General  Boritz  accosted 
him : 

"Is  it  really  true,  my  dear  sir,  on 
dit  —  " 

*•  Every  word  of  it,  I  assure  you, 
madam,"  interrupted  the  Chamber- 
lain's son,  with  perfect  coolness; 
"  I  carried  the  cabbage  and  the  chick- 
ens for  my  young  cousin,  who  is  a 
rather  odd  girl ;  but  then  she  has — a 
million!" 

"  A  million  !  A  million  !  A  whole 
million !  "  was  repeated  on  every  side. 
4f  Then  the  story  is  really  true  ?" 

•'  Of  course  it  is  true,"  answered  the 
young  man,  raising  his  voice  so  that 
all  might  distinctly  hear  his  words;  "  I 
have  myself  examined  the  papers,  and 
shall  probably  have  to  start  in  a  few 
<lays  for  London,  to  sell  some  bonds 
for  my  esteemed  relative." 

A  profound  silence  succeeded  this 
startling  announcement.  He  was  for- 
given the  cabbage,  chickens,  eggs,  the 
promenade  with  the  two  women  ;  even 
the  garret  was  excused,  and  invested 
with  a  certain  charm  for  did  it  not  har- 
bor a  million  ? 

The  Chamberlain's  son  had  gained 
his  case.     He  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

•'  Is  it  true  that  the  Chamberlain's 
widow  has  a  granddaughter  with 
her  ?"  asked  several  young  ladies. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  young  man; 
"  and  she  is  as  lovely  as  one  of 
Raphaels  angels,"  added  he,  kissing 
the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

•'  A  million  and  a  lovely  girl ! "  mut- 
tered several  dandies  to  themselves, 
■with  a  sigh. 

Among  those  who  had  heard  the  as- 
tounding news  was  Master  Cupbearer. 


He  very  soon  withdrew  to  an  arm- 
chair, which  stood  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  immense  drawing- 
room,  and  fell  into  a  profound  fit  of 
thought. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MASTER    CUPBEARER'S   GENEROSITY. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  Master  Cupbearer,  whom  we  left 
musing  in  my  Lady  Palatine's  draw- 
ing -  room  on  the  preceding  day,  woke 
up  in  his  handsome  bachelor's  lodg- 
ings. Hastily  dressing  himself,  he 
promenaded  the  floor,  like  a  man  try- 
ing to  solve  some  difficult  problem. 
An  hour — two  hours — passed  ;  then  he 
looked  at  his  watch.  He  opened  a 
book  -  case,  pulled  out  a  secret  drawer, 
selected  several  little  rolls  of  money, 
and  put  them  in  his  pocket.  After 
that,  he  threw  his  cloak  over  his  shoul- 
ders and  went  out. 

It  was  already  nearly  eleven.  On 
the  street  he  met  several  acquaintances, 
who  asked  him  whether  it  was  really 
true  that  the  Chamberlain's  widow  had 
a  million  in  the  garret;  and  whether 
her  granddaughter  was  so  lovely  as 
her  cousin  had  stated  ? 

These  questions  did  not  seem  to 
please  Master  Cupbearer.  He  replied 
curtly  that  he  did  n't  know  anything 
about  the  matter.  His  acquaintances 
saw  that  he  was  in  bad  humor,  and 
asked  no  more. 

Master  Cupbearer  walked  some  dis- 
tance up  the  Faubourg,  and  then  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  street  in  which 
the  Chamberlain's  son  had  apart- 
ments. 

The  latter  was  just  drinking  his 
coffee.     His  features  looked  haggard. 

••  How  did  you  like  the  ballet  last 
night?"  asked  Master  Cupbearer,  sit- 
ting down  beside  him. 

The  Chamberlain's  son  replied, 
with  a  yawn,  that  it  had  bored  him. 

Master  Cupbearer  remained  silent 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  said : 

"  I  had  intended  to  speak  with  you 
yesterday,  but  you  were  so  beset  by 
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the  women    that  1  could   not  get  the 
chance." 

"  You  will  therefore  all  the  more 
readily  concede,"  replied  the  other, 
with  a  sly  smile,  "  that  the  million 
has  exerted  its  effect  ?  What  have 
you  heard  people  say  about  it  ?" 

"  The  million  has  done  what  every 
million  ought  to  do.  Napoleon  at 
Saint  Helena  was  completely  forgotten 
over  it." 

The  Chamberlain's  son  ironically 
smiled.  He  looked  down  with  a  jaded 
expression. 

"  And  what  was  said  about  mv  cab- 
bages  and  the  chickens?"  he  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Everybody  considered  them  very 
proper.  The  general  impression  was 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  man 
might  carry  not  only  cabbages,  but  —  " 

14  But  if  the  old  lady  had  been  poor, 
and  if  he  who  has  carried  the  market- 
ing for  her  had  also  been  poor,  though 
his  dress  was  fashionable,  all  the 
drawing-  rooms  would  have  been  shut 
in  his  face.  The  million,  however, 
made  it  all  right.  Society  can  recon- 
cile itself  even  to  beholding  Parisian 
kid  gloves  desecrated  by  contact  with 
cabbage  -  heads,  if  a  million  dazzles  its 
keen  eyes." 

The  Chamberlain's  son  was  evi- 
dently in  a  bad  humor.  He  uttered 
these  words  in  a  tone  of  the  bitterest 
sarcasm.  The  obvious  contempt  for 
the  world  which  betraved  itself  in 
his  utterances,  no  little  astonished  his 
friend. 

-  "  You  remarked  yesterday,"  said 
Master  Cupbearer,  "that  you  thought 
of  going  abroad  for  a  short  time  ?  " 

*4  Who  told  you  so?  "  quickly  asked 
the  other,  suspiciously  examining  his 
visitor. 

"You  said  the  Chamberlain's  widow 
desired  that  you  should  attend  to  some 
money  matters  for  her  in  London." 

"  True,  true,"  replied  the  Chamber- 
lain's son  ;  "  1  mentioned  it  yesterday 
at  my  Lady  Palatine's." 

"And  do  you  really  propose  to  go  ? 
Perhaps  the  business  could  be  arranged 
by  letter!" 


The  Chamberlain's  son  curiously 
eyed  Master  Cupbearer.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  there  was  something  hidden 
under  his  words. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  such  a  strange 
question  ?  Have  you  any  secret  mo- 
tives for  it?" 

"None  whatever!  I  ask  it  only 
as  vour  friend,  and  that  should  suffice." 

The  Chamberlain's  son  reflected  a 
moment.  Master  Cupbearer's  friend- 
ship, who  had  recently  refused  a  small 
loan,  was  suspicious  to  him.  But  he 
recollected  the  million,  and  laughed 
to  think  what  an  effect  it  had  pro- 
duced on  his  friend's  feelings. 

"  Having  asked  the  question,"  con- 
tinued Master  Cupbearer,  "  I  owe  you 
a  full  explanation.  1  believe  that  to 
travel  requires  money.  Although  in 
the  present  case  the  old  lady  might 
give  you  some  funds  for  the  purpose, 
still  it  will  be  better  not  to  accept  from 
her  such  an  advance.  I  also  know 
that  you  lately  wanted  to  borrow  from 
me,  but  I  did  not  have  it  just  then. 
Yesterday  my  lawyer  sent  me  a  remit- 
tance, and  1  came  here  this  morning  to 
ascertain  if  you  still  needed  a  loan.  1 
am  able  to  spare  you  one  or  two  rolls  of 
ducats." 

The  face  of  the  Chamberlain's  son 
brightened.  Last  night,  after  the  the- 
atre, he  had  gone  to  a  friend's  rooms, 
and    lost    heavily    at    cards.      These 

0 

losses  he  felt  himself  utterly  unable  to 
meet.  This  mishap,  no  less  than  the 
affair  with  the  cabbages,  rendered  him 
therefore  anxious  to  visit  certain  rela- 
tions in  Posen,  until  something  turned 
up  or  the  scandal  was  forgotten ;  and 
the  loan  just  came  in  the  very  nick  of 
time.  Still,  he  clearly  saw  through  his 
friend's  plans  to  get  at  the  million,  and 
secretly  laughed  at  his  folly.  But, 
however  that  might  be,  he  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unexpected 
offer,  and  chuckled  over  the  disap- 
pointment in  store  for  the  wily 
schemer. 

"  If  you  will  be  so  kind,"  he  said,  "  I 
shall  feel  greatly  indebted  for  the  favor. 
You  are  right ;  it  would  not  look 
well  to  accept   money  in  ad\  ance  for 
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the  service  I  am  going  to  render  the 
old  lady." 

"  How  much  ? — a  hundred  florins  ?" 

•'  No ;  give  me  a  couple.  It  may  be 
that  I  will  soon  have  a  chance  to  repay 
the  service." 

Master  Cupbearer  laid  two  rolls  of 
money  on  the  table,  which  the  other 
put  aside  without  counting. 

The  pair  talked  a  while  about  sev- 
eral subjects,  then  embraced  and  part- 
ed. 

The  same  evening  the  Chamberlain's 
son  left  Warsaw,  and  Master  Cupbear- 
er saw  him  off. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IN     THE     GARRET. 

The  honest  Chamberlain's  widow 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  strange 
results  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
cabbages  purchased  by  her  at  the 
stall.  The  memorable  vegetables  were 
cooked  and  eaten  quietly  in  the  garret. 
The  old  lady  seasoned  the  dish  by 
talking  a  great  deal  about  the  Cham- 
berlain's son  and  his  father.  Terenia 
ate  it  with  the  remark  that  it  lasted 
neither  better  nor  sweeter  for  having 
been  carried  by  the  hands  of  her  ex- 
quisite cousin.  Bernard  pronounced  it 
even  bitter  and  stale.  All  agreed  that 
it  was  only  very  common  cabbage,  such 
as  Annie  herself  usually  fetched  home. 

The  poor  cabbage !  It  had  achieved 
such  remarkable  things!  The  part 
that  remained  was  thrown  among  the 
slops  into  the  sink,  and  then  it  passed 
completely  out  of  the  minds  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  garret. 

The  life  of  these  honest  people  pass- 
ed quietly,  without  anything  to  break 
its  monotony.  Shortly  after  the  cab- 
bage had  been  eaten,  the  idea  of  turn- 
ing the  knowledge  of  Terenia  once 
more  to  account  again  suggested  itself 
to  the  old  lady.  Terenia  was  bidden 
to  select  another  drawing  from  her 
portfolio,  which  represented  some  scene 
in  Polish  history.  She  gazed  at  it  long 
with  a  wistful  expression,  and  then 
handed  it  to  her  grandmother.     The 


old  lady  examined  it  for  a  while,  after 
which  she  addressed  Bernard  : 

"  As  you  have  found,"  she  said, 
*'  such  a  good  customer  for  the  other 
picture,  you  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
dispose  of  this  as  readily.  Unless  I 
am  mistaken,  there  are  more  colors  in 
the  second  than  the  first,  and  one 
hundred  florins  will  therefore  not  be  too 
much  for  it." 

Bernard  turned  pale.  The  picture 
was  elaborately  finished,  and  had 
probably  been  the  result  of  several 
weeks-'  toil.  And  was  it  not  Terenia 
who  had  done  it,  with  those  tiny  hands 
which  he  would  have  liked  to  frame  in- 
stead of  the  picture  ? 

"Why  don't  you  answer?"  asked 
the  old  lady,  trying  to  look  severe  ; 
M  perhaps  you  are  sick  of  dealing  with 
the  Jews  ?  In  that  case  I  will  see  to 
its  sale  myself.  To  the  poor,  one  hun- 
dred florins  in  the  pocket  are  of  more 
use  than  a  picture  in  the  portfolio. 
The  poor  should  accustom  themselves 
to  work,  as  it  enables  them  to  live  in 
some  comfort.  Those  who  are  ashamed 
to  turn  their  work  to  account  lower  the 
dignity  of  toil." 

Bernard  immediately  took  the  pic- 
ture, and  promised  to  dispose  of  it. 

Secretly,  however,  he  was  resolved 
to  do  no  such  thing.  This  picture,  a 
part  of  Terenia's  soul,  he  could  never 
think  of  surrendering  to  the  Jews.  He 
would  not  even  have  sold  it  to  the 
owner  of  the  most  luxurious  mansion  ; 
though  there  the  picture  would  fully 
correspond  with  its  surroundings.  He 
experienced  a  kind  of  jealousy  at  the 
thought  that  some  one  else  should  pos- 
sess this  treasure. 

But  he  again  became  sad.  The 
family  relics,  which  he  had  recovered 
from  the  Jew  by  paying  him  thirty 
florins  in  addition  to  the  hundred, 
were  now  once  more  to  return  to  the 
dingy  shop.  He  was  again  to  kiss 
them,  part  with  them,  and  weep. 

There  was  no  other  way.  The 
choice  was  to  him  a  hard  one.  These 
relics  were  precious  and  dear  to  his 
heart.     It  was  a  sin  to  sell  the  trinkets. 
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but  still  greater  would  be  the  sin  to 
sell  the  picture  worked  by  those  dear 
hands. 

The  struggle  was.  however,  soon 
ended;  and  the  picture  won  it.  His 
mother's  wedding  -  gift  and  his  father's 
signet  went  to  the  Jew,  but  with  the 
distinct  understanding  thatthev  should 
be  returned  to  him  on  paying  the  loan 
with  ten  per  cent,  interest. 

And  Providence  was  kind,  and  soon 
rewarded  the  young  fellow's  devotion. 
After  a  few  days  another  letter  came  to 
the  garret,  enclosing  once  more  one 
hundred  and  fifty  florins,  with  the  same 
postscript  as  the  first. 

••  Now  that  the  old  debt  has  been 
paid,"  remarked  the  old  lady,  "  you 
must  get  something  warm  for  yourself." 

"  I  do  not  feel  cold  in  my  cloak," 
said  Bernard,  his  whole  face  turning 
scarlet.  • 

Terenia  looked  at  him  with  a  sym- 
pathizing expression,  and  then  blushed 
also. 

From  that  day  onward,  nothing  oc- 
curred to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
garret.  The  family  relics  returned  to 
the  desk,  and  a  second  picture  was 
added  to  the  large  drawer  which  had  a 
key.  To  comply,  however,  with  the 
wishes  of  the  old  lady,  Bernard's  cloak 
received  a  lining  of  some  good  stout 
stuff,  for  which  he  paid  the  largest 
part  of  the  thirty  florins  left  over  from 
the  last  remittance. 

His  days  went  by  as  regularly  as 
clock-work.  For  five  hours  he  wrote 
steadily  in  the  public  office,  and  the 
remainder  were  spent  in  the  garret, 
cither  with  the  old  lady,  to  whom  he 
loved  to  talk,  or  in  his  own  little  room, 
reading  or  studying  something  in 
which  he  still  thought  himself  de- 
ficient. Not  until  everybody  had  gone 
to  bed  did  he  venture  to  unlock  the 
bureau  -  drawer,  to  gaze  long  hours  at 
the  two  pictures  which  recalled  to 
him  vividly  the  lovely  person  of  her 
•whom  he  so  tenderly  loved. 

About  dusk,  Terenia  often  sat  down 
to  the  harpsichord  and  played  for  him 
some  sad  or  gay  melodies.     Bernard 


would  sit  enchanted  in  the  old  lady's 
huge  chair,  and  dream  of  the  future. 

But  that  future  seemed  so  very  far 
off!  As  yet  he  had  not  enough  salary  ; 
and  love  and  the  vow  at  the  altar 
were  in  his  mind  synonymous  terms. 
He  loved  Terenia  from  his  whole  soul ; 
but  he  could  not  understand  how  one 
might  confess  that  love  in  set  phrase, 
without  having  first  prepared  a  cozy 
nest  to  shelter  the  object  of  it. 

He  therefore  concealed  this  love, 
waiting  for  that  blessed  time  when  the 
appointment  and  a  good  salary  should 
come  to  him.  A  love  affair,  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  word,  he 
could  not  conceive ;  and  the  old  lady, 
in  whom  he  believed  as  in  a  book, 
often  expressed  herself  to  the  same 
effect. 

It  sufficed  him  to  be  permitted  to  see 
Terenia  for  whole  hours,  to  talk  with 
her,  to  be  so  near  her  that  he  might 
sometimes  hear  the  beating  of  a  heart 
in  which  were  born  so  many  noble 
thoughts  —  so  many  charming  senti- 
ments. 

He  was  also  convinced  that  Terenia 
did  not  regard  him  with  indifference. 
Though  she  had  never  told  him  so, 
though  her  black  eyes  had  not  the  art 
of  speaking  without  words  or  of  writing 
hieroglyphics  on  men's  hearts,  yet 
they  revealed  so  much  to  him  that 
he  was  quite  content  to  abide  his  time. 

If  sometimes  sad  thoughts — a  feeling 
of  despondency  —  came  over  him,  he 
would  look  at  the  two  pictures  hung  on 
the  walls  of  his  room,  which  plainly 
told  him  that  the  holy  patriarch,  who 
had  deserved  better  of  God  than  he, 
was  compelled  to  serve  seven  long 
years  for  his  Rebecca. 

The  old  lady  liked  him  as  if  he  be- 
longed to  the  family.  She  often  told 
him  stories  about  General  Kwasniewski, 
who  would  not  learn  French  because  it 
seemed  like  attempting  to  correct  God, 
and  then  chatted  about  the  times  of 
King  Stanislas  Augustus,  from  which 
she  drew  many  moral  lessons.  She  al- 
luded with  marked  bitterness  to  the 
corruption  which   infected   the  higher 
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classes  in  those  days,  and  the  results  of 
which  might  be  seen  in  the  present  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  land. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
garret,  when  a  little  boy  in  a  white 
apron,  who  belonged  to  the  confection- 
er's shop  next  door,  ran  breathlessly 
up  stairs  one  day,  to  tell  Bernard  that 
a  gentleman  wished  to  see  him  below 
on  urgent  business. 

"Who  can  it  be?"  remarked  Ber- 
nard, half  aloud,  looking  for  his  cap. 

"Who  can  it  be?"  mechanically  re- 


peated  Terenia   after  him  ;    and   her 
heart  beat  uneasily. 

The  denizens  of  the  garret  were  so 
used  to  have  the  day  run  its  regular 
course,  that  this  sudden  message  ap- 
peared to  them  an  extraordinary  inci- 
dent. They  were  involuntarily  curi- 
ous to  learn  the  import  of  the  visit. 

Bernard,  too,  descended  the  stairs 
with  an  uneasy  feeling. 

IV.  P.  Morras. 

[TO  MP.  CONT1NIKH.] 


CAUSKS  OF  THE  FRICTION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

ENGLAND. 


THE  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  England  have  al- 
ways been  a  piquant  and  tantalizing 
topic  of  reflection  and  discussion.  That 
there  is  something  about  those  rela- 
tions exceedingly  unique  will  be  con- 
ceded, I  think,  by  all  who  have  given 
them  any  careful  investigation. 

No  other  two  nations  spend  so  much 
time  in  affirming  their  friendship,  and 
no  other  two  nations  find  it  so  difficult 
to  live  on  friendly  terms.  In  fact,  we 
are  the  only  two  nations  that  ever  say 
anything  about  their  friendship,  and 
the  only  two  that  have  any  difficulty 
in  maintaining  amicable  intercourse. 
True,  other  nations  fight ;  but  they  do 
not,  chronically  speaking,  quarrel. 
They  are  sometimes  technically  "  ene- 
mies," but  they  would  resent  the  impu- 
tation of  being  habitually  anything  but 
friends.  They  are  occasionally  at  war, 
but  it  is  never  a  war  of  words.  They 
sheathe  their  swords  and  shake  hands, 
smooth  their  wrinkled  front,  and  smile 
each  upon  the  other's  patriotism  and 
prowess.  Our  two  nations  are  never  so 
much  at  daggers'  points  as  when  they 
are  airing  and  repairing  their  pacific 
relations.  We  are  alternately  gushing 
and  nagging ;  nay,  we  gush  and  nag 
simultaneously.      Our  friendliness  for 


other  countries,  like  civility  in  private 
life,  is  taken  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  nothing  therefore  is  said 
about  it;  the  friendship  of  our  two 
countries  for  one  another  is  the  victim 
of  incessant  protestation. 

A  penetrating  observer  of  this  would 
say  there  was  something  enigmatical 
about  it.  But  he  would  not  have  to  go 
far  before  reaching  the  solution  of  the 
enigma.  He  would  infer  from  the 
frequency  and  publicity  of  these  af- 
fectionate expressions  that  they  were 
indicative  of  the  friction  they  were  in- 
tended to  disprove.  That  the  friction 
exists,  and  that  it  is  an  extremely  vita- 
tive  kind  of  friction,  no  student  of  the 
temper  of  the  two  nations  will  deny. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  he  can  deny  that 
this  friction  is  traceable  to  the  verv 
sources  from  which  it  is  claimed  should 
flow  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  con- 
cord and  sweetness. 

It  is  said,  for  example,  that  we 
should  be  hard  and  fast  friends,  be- 
cause we  have  a  "common  origin" 
and  the  same  language,  literature,  and 
laws ;  whereas  nothing  is  more  pro- 
motive of  our  estrangement  than  the 
fact  that  we  come  of  the  same  quarrel- 
some stock,  speak  the  same  irritating 
vernacular,  poison  with  our  spleen  the 
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same  "well  of  English  undefiled,"  and 
boast  of  the  same  complicated  mass  of 
impracticable  legislation.  We  are  just 
near  enough  of  kin  to  exchange  sclf- 
gratulations  at  the  public  dinner-table, 
and  just  far  enough  apart  on  the  "  fam- 
ily tree  "  to  chatter  our  ill  -  nature, 
after  the  manner  of,  as  well  as  with 
respect  to,  "  the  origin  of  the  species  " 
to  which  we  belong.  A  nation  derives 
its  strength,  because  of  its  unity,  from 
its  homogeneity ;  but  two  nations  of  x 
a  "  common  origin  "  are  alienated  in- 
stead of  consolidated  by  this  circum- 
stance. And  all  the  more  alienative  is 
the  circumstance,  if,  as  in  this  instance, 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  open  question, 
and  one  of  those  "  foolish  questions" 
which  Timothy  is  advised  to  let  alone, 
because  they  gender  strife  to  no  profit. 
Very  much  such  a  question  is  that 
perennial  English  question,  "  Who  are 
the  Americans?"  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  as  English  ( or  any  other ) 
human  nature  is  now  constituted,  there 
is  no  more  delicate  or  hazardous  ques- 
tion to  put  than  that  of  pedigree. 
There  is  no  more  sensitive  human 
weakness  ( or  strength  ?  )  than  the  van- 
ity of  descent.  Pride  is,  I  think,  the 
more  accurate  word.  Pride  of  race,  of 
family,  of  lineage,  of  blood  —  what  a 
part  it  has  played  in  the  tragedies  of 
history  !  No  form  of  government,  or 
of  society,  or  of  religion,  has  ever  done 
it  away.  Revolutions  may  submerge 
it  for  a  time,  but  when  they  spend 
themselves  it  gradually  regains  its  old 
ascendancy.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  all  the  more  touchy  respect- 
ing their  origin  and  social  status  for  re- 
pudiating such  trifles  in  the  articles  of 
their  theoretical  faith.  There  is  no 
more  thin-skinned  aristocracy  than 
the  highest  society  of  the  Great  Repub- 
lic, and  none  that  betrays  so  alert  an 
anxiety  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
estimation  of  its  sign  -  marks  and  cre- 
dentials. 

This  leading  question — "Who  are 
the  Americans?"  —  receives  two  an- 
swers in  England.  The  one  is  ex- 
tremely  gratifying  to   the  vanity    (  or 


pride )  aforementioned,  and  is  there- 
fore well  calculated  to  keep  our  inter- 
national relations  in  the  best  of  repair  ; 
the  other  is  to  a  much  greater  degree 
aggravating  and  separating,  because 
it  wounds  the  American  sensibilities  at 
their  tenderest  point.  "  With  regard  to 
what  was  once  our  colony,  but  what  is 
now  the  United  States  of  America," 
said  an  eloquent  English  statesman  on 
a  recent  public  occasion,  "not  any- 
thing has  been  lost  of  the  masculine 
character  of  Englishmen."  No  com- 
pliment more  acceptable  to  an  Amer- 
ican than  this  could  be  spoken  by 
an  Englishman.  But  it  is  only  in  the 
after-dinner  speech  that  we  are  con- 
gratulated upon  having  the  honor  of 
belonging  to  the  muscular  -  christian 
branch  of  the  human  family.  Else- 
where —  which  comes  exasperating- 
ly  near  being  everywhere  —  we  are 
condoled  with  for  having  long  since 
lost  our  "pure  English"  character- 
istics. Statistics  are  so  manipu- 
lated as  to  confirm  our  worst  appre- 
hensions. Additions  and  subtractions 
are  paraded  to  show  with  what  rapidity 
we  arc  ceasing  to  be  the  descendants 
of  our  European  ancestors,  and  are  be- 
coming the  descendants  of  our  Ameri- 
can predecessors.  The  climate  is 
named  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
English  theory  of  Anglo  -  American 
"  extinction."  Aversion  for  family 
responsibility,  and  the  disobedience  of 
an  explicit  Divine  command,  are  de- 
plored as  other  causes  of  this  "degen- 
eracy." Your  American  of  the  "  old 
thirteen"  feels  his  "colonial"  blood 
rise  to  see  that  blood  subjected  to  the 
analytical  complacency  of  his  English 
contemporaries.  How  is  his  mettle 
stirred  within  him  by  this  question  of 
his  identity !  Instead  of  being  con- 
gratulated upon  his  success  in  sup- 
planting the  barbarous  tribes  of  abor- 
igines with  the  highest  attainment  in 
the  wav  of  race  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  he  is  deliberately  diagnosed 
as  a  new  and  curious  species  of  the 
genus  homo  by  the  "  chiel  among  us 
takin'  notes."     His  dream  of  being  all 
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this  century  back  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  is  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  question  of  his  rank  in  the  descend- 
ing scale  of  being ! 

When  we  do  well,  our  mother  coun- 
try presses  us  to  her  bosom  and  pats 
us  on  the  back  ;  when  we  stumble  or 
go  wrong,  our  mother  country  shakes 
us  out  of  her  lap,  and  pushes  us  from 
her  in  energetic  disdain.  When  all 
goes  hopefully,  she  takes  the  credit  of 
our  success,  and  calls  the  world  to  wit- 
ness—  "  How  like  his  mother  !  " 
41  Chip  of  the  old  block!"  "No  de- 
generacy or  decay  there!"  When 
something  happens  to  us — even  if  it  be 
the  breaking  out  of  an  inherited  dis- 
ease'—  we  are  no  child  of  hers!  The 
theory  of  the  "  common  origin "  is 
abandoned,  and  the  "  common  bond 
of  union "  is  cut  in  twain.  This  is 
annoying  to  those  who  are  as  easily 
annoyed  as  the  Americans. 

After  a  seven  years'  war,  won  with 
bare  feet  through  long  winters,  against 
the  best  troops  in  the  world ;  after  a 
half-dozen  other  wars  ( wise  and  other- 
wise), and  a  four  years'  war  in  which 
we  whipped  and  got  whipped  by  one 
another  to  our  heart's  content,  it  net- 
tles us  to  be  asked  by  a  person  whose 
good  opinion  we  desire  so  much  as  that 
of  John  Bull,  who  we  are,  where  we 
came  from,  and  what  language  we 
speak.  One  fruitful  cause  of  the  fric- 
tion between  our  two  countries  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  English  "  with  regard 
to  what  was  once  our  colony,  but  is 
now  the  United  States."  We  are  not 
proud  enough  yet  to  meet  such  indiffer- 
ence with  its  equivalent  in  kind  and 
degree ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  vain 
enough  to  give  the  slight  the  dignity  of 
a  grievance,  and  childish  enough  to 
speak  of  it  as  such. 

The  confusion  that  prevails  in  Eng- 
land on  this  subject  of  the  English  in 
America  is  nowhere  worse  confounded 
than  in  English  books  on  this  subject. 
Open  almost  any  volume  on  the 
United  States  written  by  an  English- 
man, and  you  shall  see  either  a  Pick- 
wickian  surprise    over  the    fact  that 


"the  Americans  are  so  like  ourselves," 
or  a  series  of  crackling  epigrams  over 
the  absence  in  America  of  everything 
English,  and  the  presence  therefore  of 
everything  ominous. 

Passing  by  as  too  grotesque  a  distor- 
tion to  be  used  as  an  illustration,  a 
book  ("  New  America")  which  declares 
that  the  Shakers,  who  are  unknown 
beyond  their  extremely  "  local  habita- 
tion," are  "exercising  a  magnetic  influ- 
ence on  American  thought,"  let  us 
turn  over  a  page  or  two  of  "  Greater 
Britain."  On  page  30  we  are  told  that 
"  in  Pittsburgh,  in  Chicago,  a  few- 
years  make  the  veriest  Paddy  Eng- 
lish," and  that  "year  by  year  the 
towns  grow  more  and  more  intensely 
Irish."  On  page  224,  "the  children  of 
Irish  parents  born  in  America  are 
neither  physically  or  morally  Irish, 
but  Americans,"  and  "  the  latest  pro- 
duct of  the  Saxon  race."  On  page 
199,  "  the  single  danger  that  looms  in 
the  more  distant  future  is  the  eventual 
control  of  Congress  by  the  Irish;*'  but 
on  page  216,  "the  Irish  are  systemati- 
cally excluded  from  Congress,"  and, 
"  disgusted  with  their  exclusion  from 
political  life  and  power,  it  is  these 
men  who  turn  to  Fenian  ism  as  a  re- 
lief." 

Perhaps  a  useful  fact  or  two  should 
be  inserted  here.  Of  the  74  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  one  only 
is  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  one  a 
German  —  a  race  not  altogether  un- 
known in  either  remote  or  recent  Eng- 
lish history,  and  a  race  which  hab 
been  of  incalculable  service  to  America. 
Of  the  243  members  (now  increased)  of 
the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives, three  only  are  Irishmen — not 
but  that  some  of  the  rest  of  them  would 
be  the  better  ( they  certainly  could  be 
no  worse  )  for  being  Irishmen.  At  all 
events,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of 
these  Irish  members  have  proved 
themselves  any  more  unworthy  of  their 
seats  than  have  their  countrymen  in  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  of  the  one  Eng- 
lishman ( by  birth ),  the  one  Scotch- 
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man,  and  the  one  German  whose  name 
is  upon  the  roll  of  the  lower  house  at 
Washington.  The  remainder  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  are  as  nearly 
"Americans"  as  any  of  us  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be,  considering  that  the  date 
of  both  the  settlement  of  the  country 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
is  an  incident  of  our  "origin"  over 
which  we  had  no  control.  It  is  from 
no  fault  of  ours  that  we  are  twitted 
with  being  "  foreigners,"  as  well  as 
pale -faces,  by  our  copper  -  colored  pre- 
decessors. But  to  be  published  in  ad- 
dition as  aliens  to  the  English-speaking 
commonwealth  by  our  former  fellow- 
citizens  thereof,  is,  owing  to  our  present 
sensitiveness  as  a  people,  almost  unen- 
durable. 

There  is  nothing  like  these  statistics, 
which  are  so  manipulated  as  to  prove 
that  the  original  like  the  aboriginal 
American  is  passing  away,  to  demon- 
strate how  easily  figures  can  be  made 
to  lie,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
facts  tell  the  truth.  And  in  proportion 
to  the  unfairness  of  this  arithmetic  is 
its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  those 
who  delight  to  rub  their  hands  the 
wrong  way  of  their  neighbor's  face. 
There  is  just  enough  of  truth  in  it  to 
malce  it  fulfil  the  end  of  those  who 
wish  to  nag  with  it,  and  just  enough  of 
fallacy  in  it  to  keep  those  who  combat 
it  in  a  chronic  state  of  argumentative 
exasperation. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  irritating  way 
of  making  a  fallacious  statement  re- 
specting American  society,  studiously 
pursued  by  a  certain  class  of  English 
writers,  read  this  paragraph  on  page 
179  of  "  Greater  Britain  "  : 

•*  The  only  one  of  the  common  charges  brought 
against  America  in  English  society,  and  in  English 
book*  and  papers,  that  is  thoroughly  true,  is  the 
statement  that  American  children  as  a  rule  are  for- 
ward, ill-mannered  and  immoral.  An  American  can 
scarcely  be  found  who  docs  not  admit  and  deplore  the 
(act.  With  the  self- exposing  honesty  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  their  nation,  American  gentlemen  will 
talk  by  the  hour  of  the  terrible  profligacy  of  the 
young  New  Yorkers,  Boys,  they  tell  you,  who  in 
England  would  be  safe  in  the  lower  school  at  Eton, 
or  in  well -managed  houses,  in  New  York  or  New 
Orleans  are  deep  gamesters  and  God  -  defying  row- 


dies.     In  New  England  things  are  better;    in  the 
West  there  is  yet  time  to  prevent  the  ill  arising." 

Now,  this  paragraph,  in  common 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  poison- 
ous English  writing  about  American 
social  life,  is  admirably  calculated  for 
being  swallowed  without  suspicion  in 
England,  and  for  being  resented  with 
some  spirit  in  America.  The  "  state- 
ment "  appears  upon  the  first  reading 
to  be,  that  (1)  American  children  are, 
as  a  rule,  immoral ;  that  (2)  the  Amer- 
icans themselves  admit  this  statement 
to  be  accurate;  and  that,  therefore,  (3) 
the  statement  is  incontrovertible.  The 
statement,  when  analyzed,  amount^  to 
this  :  that  ( 1 )  the  whole  West  and  %the 
whole  of  New  England,  making  no 
inconsiderable  part  certainly  of  the 
"America"  against  which  the  charge 
is  brought,  is  excluded  from  the 
"charge,"  and  that  (2)  the  charge  is 
true  only  of  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans, confessedly  the  most  un-Ameri- 
can of  our  cities.  All  Americans  ad- 
mit that  their  children  are  "  immoral," 
but  "  talk  of  the  terrible  profligacy  of 
the  young  New  Yorkers "  only,  and 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  "  American  child- 
ren as  a  rule,"  but  only  the  boys  of 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  that  are 
immoral !  Nevertheless,  the  hasty  read- 
er (and  hasty  writers  have  only  hasty 
readers)  will  close  the  paragraph  with 
the  impression,  on  the  authority  of  the 
author  of  "  Greater  Britain,"  that 
11  American  children,  as  a  rule,  are 
deep  gamesters  and  God  -  defying  row- 
dies." But  if  the  author  were  arraign- 
ed for  such  a  statement,  he  would 
probably  refer  us  to  the  "  American 
gentleman  "  who  cannot  be  found ; 
which  reminds  us  of  another  peculiar- 
ity of  this  and  many  another  English 
gentleman's  reflections  on  the  social 
life  of  the  United  States.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  just  where  the  statement  of 
the  informant  leaves  off  and  that  of  the 
author  begins. 

The  "I  am-told's"  and  "They 
say's,"  of  English  books  upon  Ameri- 
ca, are  as  frequent  as  they  are  ingen- 
ious, and  are   as  craftily   inserted   by 
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the  writer  as   they  are  certain    to  be 
overlooked  by  the  reader. 

It  is  a  book  (  "  Across  the  Ferry  "  ), 
which  makes  a  profession  of  correct- 
ing some  of  these  hearsay  opinions, 
that  says  of  Boston  :  "  Nowhere  is 
free-thought  and  free  living  more  dar- 
Jng,  vice  and. immorality  more  unblush- 
ing," and  informs  us  that  the  largest 
religious  denomination  there  actually 
"  call  themselves  Christians  "  !  No 
statement,  or  rather  no  form  of  state- 
ment, could  better  illustrate  the  fact 
that  our  irritation  toward  John  Bull  is 
owing  more  to  his  condescending  in- 
sularitv  than  his  sensational  caricatures, 
since  the  latter  cure  themselves,  while 
the  former  is  incurable. 

We  Americans  are,  as  a  nation,  the 
victim  of  one  of  our  own  habits  of 
mind  —  generalization.  As  no  country 
in  the  world  presents  so  inviting  a  field 
for  the  exercise  of  this  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish speaking  propensity  as  "  New  Am- 
erica," so  no  other  is  so  remorseless- 
ly subjected  to  it.  As  we  are  the  last 
people  in  the  world  to  be  taken  at  one 
sitting,  so  we  are  the  most  distorted  - 
looking  nation  in  the  world  when 
struck  from  the  negative  of  an  itiner- 
ant and  "  instantaneous"  photograph- 
er. He  turns  his  camera  upon  us, 
pulls  out  his  watch,  uncovers  the  lens, 
claps  on  the  cover  again,  and  there  we 
are  —  the  entire  thirtv-nine  millions  of 
us  under  the  magnetic  influence  of  six 
thousand  Shakers ;  and  under  the 
"  control "  of  the  Irish,  who  have 
abandoned  political  affairs  because 
they  cannot  control  them ;  absorbing 
and  getting  absorbed  by  the  Celts ; 
carrying  aloft  the  banner  of  the  inex- 
tinguishable Anglo-Saxon,  while  noth- 
ing but  the  fossiliferous  remains  of  that 
M  extinct "  species.  Or,  if  I  may  be 
indulged  in  a  change  of  metaphor,  the 
popular  English  books  on  the  United 
States  are  kaleidoscopes,  in  which,  as 
we  turn  over  the  leaves,  we  see  Shak- 
ers tumbling  into  the  amis  of  Free- 
Lovers,  Mormons  cracking  heads  with 
Second  Cumming-ites,  and  Comanches 
grabbing  at  the  pig  -  tails  of  the  Chi- 
nese ! 


It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  see- 
ing a  country  is  any  advantage  to  the 
person  who  wishes  to  write  about  it.  If 
it  is  true  that  historians,  in  order  to  be 
trustworthy,  must  have  no  part  or  lot 
in  the  events  which  they  narrate,  it 
may  be  maintained  with  no  less  plaus- 
ibility that  there  is  only  one  person 
worse  qualified  for  writing  about  a 
country  than  the  person  who  knows 
nothing  about  it,  and  that  is  the  per- 
son who  knows  a  little  about  it.  This 
"little  knowledge  is"  an  exceedingly 
"  dangerous  thing."  Travelling  through 
a  country  prejudices  the  mind,  or  at 
least  unsettles  it.  If  you  are  a  guest, 
you  are  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  may  speak  only  of  the  outside  of 
the  cup  and  the  platter ;  if  you  catch 
the  fever-and-ague,  you  can  see  noth- 
ing to  admire  in  our  political  institu- 
tions; or  if  you  come  and  go  an  "  un- 
appreciated "  lecturer,  you  should  be 
excused  for  refusing  to  admit  that  any 
good  thing  can  come  out  of  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

I  was  struck  with  the  answer  of  the 
late  Dr.  Keith  Johnston,  the  eminent 
geographer,  when  I  asked  him  why  he 
who  had  made  so  many  maps  of  Amer- 
ica, had  not  visited  it.  He  said  he 
M  never  had  any  difficulty  in  making 
maps  of  a  country  until  he  travelled  in 
it.  Before  he  went  East  he  made  maps 
of  it  with  ease ;  since  his  return  he  had 
not  made  one  to  suit  him.  It  was  so 
with  America;  if  he  should  see  the 
country  he  would  never  be  satisfied 
with  his  maps  of  it."  So  it  is  with 
writers  on  America ;  the  less  they  see 
of  the  country  the  more  intelligently 
they  can  speak  of  it.  The  most  accu- 
rate book,  for  an  unpretentious  one. 
that  I  ever  read  on  tfce  United  States, 
was  written  by  a  gentleman  who  never 
saw  our  shores  —  and  he  was  a  French- 
man at  that!  However,  whether  the 
writer  speak  from  eyesight  or  insight, 
let  him  load  and  crack  away,  if  he 
would  contribute  to  the  blinding  mass 
of  pyrotechnical  generalizations  which 
make  up  our  knowledge  of  the  human 
family.  And  the  more  crackle,  spark- 
le, and   snap  there  is  about   his  per- 
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formance,  the  more  readers  he  will 
have  and  the  more  confusion  he  will 
make. 

When  the  author  of  M  Greater  Brit- 
ain "  reached  India  in  his  tour  of  the 
English  speaking  countries,  an  officer 
said  to  him  :  "  All  general  observations 
upon  India  are  necessarily  absurd  ;  " 
and  our  author  concedes  that  "  this  is 
true  enough  of  theories  that  bear  upon 
the  customs,  social  and  religious,  of 
India."  Possibly  he  would  make  the 
same  admission  with  reference  to  the 
theories  that  bear  upon  the  social  and 
religious  customs  of  America  ;  for  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  one  deals 
in  "  general  observations,"  alias  glit- 
tering generalities,  he  is  ready  to  justify 
them.  For  my  part,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  confess  that  they  are  necessary  evils. 
Nothing  can  be  more  "  absurd  "  than 
4t  general  observations  upon  "  America 
except  being  annoyed  by  them.  In 
default  of  books  that  bring  us  only  the 
naked  truth  respecting  our  fellow  crea- 
tures of  other  countries  than  our  own, 
we  must  hope  that  something  may  be 
learned  from  books  in  which  the  limbs 
of  truth  are  elaborately  concealed  bv 
the  foliage  of  rhetoric. 

However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Americans  are  unphilosophical 
enough  to  be  worried  by  the  kind  of 
criticism  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
They  know  that  the  great  public  of 
England  are  not  indebted  for  their  in- 
formation about  America  to  gushing 
after-dinner  speeches,  but  are  very 
much  indebted  for  their  enlightenment 
to  sensational  books  and  generaliza- 
tional  tourists,  and  they  know  there- 
fore that  the  convivial  voice  which 
periodically  congratulates  them  on 
their  English  origin  is  drowned  by  the 
incessant  voice  which  ridicules  their 
Anglo-Saxon  pretensions,  pities  their 
social  inferiority,  or  patronizingly  mor- 
alizes on  their  "  degeneracy  "  or  "ex- 
tinction." 

I  have  read  in  English  newspapers 
and  in  recent  English  books  that  our 
people  are  hostile  and  even  belligerent 
toward  the  people  of  England ;   and 


some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
we  would  like  to  see  England  get  a 
thrashing  from  some  Continental  pow- 
er. This  is  nonsense,  utter  nonsense. 
There  is  no  hostility  of  that  species  in 
the  United  Stales  worth  a  moment's 
consideration.  There  may  be  individ- 
uals who  cherish  it,  and  a  newspaper 
or  two  that  utters  it  ;  but  as  either  a 
prevalent  or  a  local  public  sentiment, 
it  is  unknown  in  this  country.  It  is 
also  gravely  asserted  in  English  books 
that  a  prejudice  prevails  in  some  parts 
of  our  country  against  English  immi- 
grants. This  comes  of  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Partington,  or  some 
other  person  equally  sanguine,  to 
sweep  the  tide  of  English  emigration 
into  other  than  its  favorite  channels. 
I  read,  too,  that  this  hostility  is  "  com- 
mon-schooled "  into  us  from  the  earli- 
est hour  of  our  education,  if  indeed 
our  very  mother's  milk  is  not  soured 
by  it,  and  we  soured  by  the  milk.  Our 
Fourth  of  July  is  represented  as  an  an- 
nual covenant  of  meditative  revenge, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  eminent 
Englishmen  freely  take  part  in  it,  both 
in  their  country  and  ours,  and  seem  to 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  we  do  —  if  any  of 
us  do  enjoy  it !  All  these  allegations 
are  so  preposterously  contrary  to  facts 
that  I  cannot  believe  they  are  seriously 
entertained  by  thoughtful  Englishmen. 
On  the  contrary,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  effect  of  such  misrepresenta- 
tions is  very  limited  when  we  recall  the 
rising  figures  of  English  emigration  for 
the  last  ten  years  (now  greater  than 
the  Irish),  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  educated  and  professional 
Englishmen  who  are  making  America 
their  home,  and  the  continually  multi- 
plying witnesses  from  all  these  classes, 
who  testify  to  the  cordiality  and  hospi- 
tality of  our  people.  So  that  this  par- 
ticular one  of  the  little  foxes  that  gnaw 
the  vines  of  our  neigh borliness  is 
scarcely  worth  running  to  earth. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  make  that  kind 
of  a  "confession  "  which  is  said  to  be 
"good  for  the  soul."  There  are  no 
English  errors  respecting  us  more  tin- 
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welcome  to  us  than  certain  well  accred- 
ited facts,  which,  whether  served  alone 
or  mixed  with  the  errors,  are  as  unpal- 
atable in  the  United  States  as  they  are 
relishable  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
part  at  least  of  the  ugliness  which 
Americans  sometimes  manifest  towards 
their  English  critics,  comes  of  feeling 
that  those  critics  are  provokingly  near 
right.  Consciousness  of  ill  -  doing  is 
fatal  to  amiability.  There  is  no  bitter- 
er or  more  enduring  enmity  than  that 
which  you  incur  by  allowing  your  ene- 
my to  know  that  you  know  that  he  is 
in  the  wrong.  He  is  comparatively 
harmless  so  long  as  he  believes  you  are 
deceived  with  reference  to  his  designs. 
Better  meet  a  bear  robbed  of  her 
whelps  than  a  man  ashamed  of  him- 
self. The  great  body  of  respectable 
people  in  the  United  States  (out  of  of- 
fice) are  ashamed  of  the  scandals,  po- 
litical and  judicial,  for  which  they  are 
censured  by  European  opinion.  And 
they  are  all  the  more  chagrined  be- 
cause they  cannot  gainsay  the  charge 
of  their  own  culpability.  They  know 
perfectly  well  that  they  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  present 
low  state  of  the  public  conscience,  and 
for  the  official  venality  at  the  great 
centres.  This  conviction  of  our  guilt 
makes  us  churlish  towards  our  accus- 
ers. If  we  were  innocent,  we  might 
take  refuge  in  contemptuous  uncon- 
cern ;  as  we  are  guilty,  we  can  only  be 
choleric  and  peevish — especially  to- 
ward England,  whose  good  opinion  we 
prize  in  exact  proportion  to  our  suspi- 
cion of  not  deserving  it. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
English  lampoons  of  American  "So- 
ciety." Here  again  we  are  conspicu- 
ously ill  at  ease,  for  the  reason  that,  as 
1  have  intimated,  we  all  pride  ourselves 
upon  belonging  to  an  aristocracy  in 
which  the  rest  of  us  have  no  share, 
and  that  in  addition  we  are  quite  sure 
our  ideas  of  an  upper  class  are  not 
those  which  are  received  in  Europe. 
While  we  will  not  yield  to  any  other 
society  in  the  matter  of  feminine  beau- 
ty (in  both  sexes)  or  in  the  noble  grace 


of  generosity  or  hospitality,  we  cannot 
but  betray  some  restiveness  under  the 
strictures  that  are  made  upon  the  reso- 
nance and  clangor  of  our  voices ;  the 
deficiency  of  composure  in  our  man- 
ners and  conversation  ;  our  inveterate 
habit  of  **  introducing  ;"  the  laxity  of 
our  home  discipline ;  the  intemperate 
use  of  personality  and  turbid  rhetoric 
in  our  oratory ;  the  apparent  absence 
of  chivalry  from  our  public  life;  and 
the  display  of  personal  adornments,, 
irrespective  of  occasion,  by  our  ladies, 
who  make  very  little  distinction  be- 
tween the  opera  and  the  church,  or  be- 
tween the  full-dress  dinner  party  and  a 
public  meeting  called  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  undressed  classes. 

The  English  say  our  decorated  class- 
es behave  like  those  of  their  own  coun- 
try who  have  suddenly  got  on  in  the 
world,  and  combine  patrician  taste 
with  plebeian  loudness — drawing-room 
elegance  with  the  syntax  of  the  ser- 
vants' hall. 

If  such  criticisms  as  these  are  sus- 
pected of  being  well  founded  by  the 
criticised,  we  can  hardly  wonder  if  the 
critic  should  be  requested  to  mind  his 
own  business.  An  insult  to  our  flagon 
the  high  seas  would  not  rankle  longer,, 
or  so  long;  since  the  latter  may  be  re- 
dressed, while  the  former  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  redress.  The  former  is  a  fam- 
ily quarrel,  the  latter  is  only  a  national 
one. 

I  venture  to  predict  that  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  a  letter  of  Charles 
Dickens,  which  appears  in  the  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Forster's  "Life,"  just 
received,  will  sting  the  national  vanity 
far  more  than  would  a  shell  dropped 
into  Boston  harbor  by  a  British  frigate 
with  malice  aforethought : 

"  The  [American]  newspapers  arc  constantly  ex- 
pressing the  popular  amazement  at '  Mr.  Dickens's, 
extraordinary  composure.'  They  seem  to  take  it 
ill  that  I  don't  stagger  on  to  the  platform  overpow- 
ered by  the  spectacle  before  me,  and  the  national 
greatness.  They  are  all  so  accustomed  to  do  public 
things  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  the  notion  of 
my  coming  in  to  read  without  somebody  first  flying 
up  and  delivering  an  '  oration '  about  me,  and  flying, 
down  again  and  leading  me  in,  is  so  very  unaccount- 
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•able  to  them  that  sometimes  they  have  no  idea  until 
I  open  my  lips  that  I  can  possibly  be  Charles  Dick- 


ons. 


And  yet  how  much  more  severe  we  are 
upon  ourselves !  m 

Furthermore,  we  are  reminded  that 
the  Literature  of  the  two  countries  is 
the  same,  and  for  that  reason  they 
should  be  affectionate  friends.  But 
here  again,  if  at  the  public  dinner -ta- 
ble we  are  assured  that  Shakspeare  is 
the  heritage  of  both  nations,  in  the  less 
restraining  atmosphere  of —  say, even- 
where  else —  the  Americans  are  com- 
miserated with  for  having  "  produced 
no  Shakspeare!"  Now,  when  Shak- 
speare was  born  the  American  Repub- 
lic was  not.  My  ancestors  and  those 
•of  my  English  reader  tot  ether  brought 
forth  Shakspeare.  But  if  those  of  My 
English  readers  alone,  why  have  not 
•"  we  English  "  blessed  the  world  with 
another  Shakspeare  ?  Is  it  any  more 
astonishing  that  America  has  produced 
no  Shakspeare,  than  that  England  has 
produced  but  one  ?  For  we  must  re- 
member that  it  required  our  united 
forces  to  produce  that  one.  If  we  have 
produced  none  without  your  assistance, 
you  have  produced  none  without  our 
assistance.  Where,  indeed,  are  the 
Shakspcares  and  Miltons  of  your  pro- 
duction since  we  parted  company  at 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Jamestown  ? 
Should  not  these  symptoms  of  "  degen- 
eracy "  be  divided  between  us,  instead 
of  being  fastened  exclusively  upon  the 
younger  of  us  ?  And  so  much  young- 
er !  And  so  much  more  obliged  to 
look  after  what  we  shall  eat  and  what 
-we  shall  drink  !  And  then,  look  you, 
mother  country  of  ours!  if  you,  unaid- 
ed produced  a  Shakspeare,  you  were, 
sav,  five  hundred  vears  about  it,  and 
-we,  your  child,  are  not  one  hundred 
years  old.  No,  no,  we  take  you  at 
your  word  when  you  are  overflowing 
with  the  good  spirits  of  a  good  dinner 
rather  than    when  von   are   under  the 

4 

baleful  influence  of  acidinous  statistics. 
We  cannot  forego  the  satisfaction  of 
having  had  our  share  in  adorning  the 
■world  with  Shakspeare  and  with  Scott, 


and  in  postponing  appreciation  of  them 
until  after  they  were  dead.  So  we 
have  recently  unveiled  a  statue  of  each 
of  these  great  English  speaking  (and 
writing)  celebrities  in  New  York,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
•'  our  kinsmen,"  who  thus  then  and 
there  renewed  their  vows  of  parentage 
to  the  Bard  of  Avon  and  the  Magician 
of  Abbotsford. 

So  long  then  as  family  disputes  like 
these  I  have  adverted  to  are  left  un- 
settled, we  must  anticipate  friction  be- 
tween the  two  members  of  the  English- 
speaking  family.  That  which  we 
cannot  settle  by  argument,  and  must 
not  settle  by  the  sword,  must  remain 
unsettled  —  by  the  pen!  In  fact,  noth- 
ing so  well  illustrates  the  impossibility 
of  settling  a  question  with  the  pen  as 
the  resort  for  its  settlement  to  the 
sword.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  de- 
termine which  side  is  the  weaker  in 
artillery',  however  difficult  it  is  to  decide 
which  is  the  inferior  in  logical  acumen. 
Duel  and  battle  may  be  illogical,  but 
they  are  certainly  decisive  —  nay,  is  a 
controversy  any  more  logical  or  less 
vindictive  ?  The  contest  over  forms  of 
civilization,  of  government,  or  of  faith, 
is  perplexing  until  the  question  in  dis- 
pute is  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of 
projectiles.  We  never  know  when  we 
get  the  worst  of  a  controversy,  but 
nothing  is  more  self-evident  than  a 
corporeal  thrashing.  Consequently, 
from  the  earliest  and  the  rudest  to  the 
latest  and  most  refined  times,  there  has 
always  been  this  impatience  with  di- 
alectics and  this  partiality  for  arms. 
We  still  "  sing  of  arms  and  the  hero." 

What  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
our  "common  language,"  so  far  from 
being,  as  claimed,  a  "bond  of  union  " 
between  the  two  countries,  acts  as  both 
a  cause  and  an  effect  of  their  friction  ? 
If  "  blood  and  iron  "  cemented  the 
German -speaking  states,  the  English- 
speaking  nations  are  estranged  by  bile 
and  ink.  The  common  language  not 
only  conceals  thought,  but  reveals 
choler.  The  San  Juan  boundary  ques- 
tion could  not   have   survived  all  but 
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two  or  three  of  the  statesmen  of  both 
countries  who  first  undertook  to  settle 
it,  if  they  had  not  been  compelled  to 
use  their  common  language  in  settling 
it.  If  the  Washington  Treaty  had 
been  composed  in  aboriginal  American, 
"understandings"  would  have  been 
out  of  the  question,  and  hence  misun- 
derstandings would  have  been  impos- 
sible. As  the  Mesopotamians  could 
not  understand  us  if  we  should  say 
anything  against  them,  we  never  say 
anything  against  them.  It  would  be 
'  an  unavailing  expenditure  of  personal 
disregard.  Who  would  waste  his  car- 
icatures on  a  nation  of  blind  people  ? 
As  the  two  countries  of  a  common 
tongue  are  quite  sure  of  being  under- 
stood when  they  tease  one  another, 
they  tease  one  another  with  the  keen- 
est satisfaction.  There  is  no  more 
comfortable  sensation  than  that  of 
feeling  that  the  object  of  your  derision 
understands  every  word  you  say. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  English  are  the 
most  irritating  and  the  Americans  the 
most  irritable  people  in  the  world,  al- 
though in  abilitv  to  irritate  it  is  difficult 
to  excel  the  American  politicians. 
Toward  our  mother  country  they  do 
sometimes  succeed  in  making  us  insuf- 
ferably disagreeable.  Our  "consequen- 
tial" behavior  in  the  late  arbitration 
is  a  mortifying  case  in  point ;  but  our 
people  were  no  more  represented  than 
consulted  in  this  flagrant  violation  of 
common  courtesy  and  candor.  While 
we  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  prong- 
ing the  British  lion  whenever  we 
happen  to  feel  like  it,  we  shall  never 
forfeit  the  right  we  reserve  to  our- 
selves of  showing  the  ineradicable 
respect  we  bear  him.  We  believe 
in  him.,  and  we  glory  in  hiin  — 
believe  that  he  will  thrive  and  be  al- 
ways as  powerful  as  he  is  now,  and 
glory  in  the  fact.  Our  abuse  is  of  the 
mouth,   mouth v  —  our    admiration    of 


It  has  to  be  confessed,  then,  that  the 
causes  of  our  antipathy  are  as  deep  as 
our  resemblances.  The  points  at 
which  we  come  together  are  the  points 
which  create  the  friction.  There  can 
be  no  friction  without  contact.  The 
United  States  and  England  touch  at  al- 
most even'  point —  Ancestry,  Govern- 
ment, Language,  Literature,  Law,  Social 
Life,  and  Religion.  In  these  we  are  alike 
and  yet  unalike.  The  likeness  creates 
contact,  the  unlikeness  rivalry  —  both 
together  repulsion.  We  shall  never 
fight,  but  we  shall  always  scratch. 
There  is  no  friction  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  as  nations.  Whv  ? 
Because  they  are  similar  in  no  respect, 
dissimilar  in  every  respect — Ancestry* 
Government,  Language,  Literature, 
Law,  Social  Life,  and  Religion.  There 
is  no  friction  because  there  is  no  con- 
tact—  there  is  no  contact  because  they 
are  so  far  apart ;  I  do  not  mean  geo- 
graphically simply,  but  politically,  so- 
cially, every  way.  There  is  no  resem- 
blance or  comparison.  All  is  contrast. 
There  is  neither  animosity  nor  affection 
—  nothing  but  diplomatic  courtesy. 
There  is  no  familiar  intercourse,  onlv 
an  occasional  bow  and  chat.  No  two- 
governments  can  shake  hands  with 
more  impunity  than  a  Despotism  and 
a  Democracy.  No  two  extremes  find 
it  so  easy  to  meet  and  greet.  Two 
such  means  as  two  free  governments 
find  it  far  more  difficult,  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  is  easy  enough  to  live  at 
peace  with  those  you  seldom  see  or 
hear-of ;  it  is  difficult  to  escape  a  row 
with  those  you  confer  with  constantly. 
Distant  politeness  facilitates  inter- 
course ;  intimacy  endangers  it.  Russia, 
and  America  are  distant  acquaintan- 
ces, rivals  in  nothing,  at  antipodes  in 
everything,  and  have  only  to  be  civil. 
England  and  America  are  contrasts  in 
nothing,  natural  friends,  members  of 
the  same  family,  each  set  up  for  him- 
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The  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  the  expression  of  that  downright 
friendliness  and  admiration  which, 
whatever  they  may  sometimes  do  or 
say  to  the  contrary,  the  Americans 
really  feel  toward  the  English,  and 
which  jumps  at  an  excuse  for  making 
itself  visible  and  audible.  The  Russian 
Roval  Duke  was  received  with  that 
spontaneity  of  hospitality  which  is 
natural  to  our  people,  but  which  was  as 
aimless  as  it  was  facile.  It  was  the 
case  of  the  stranger,  not  the  friend. 
There  was  no  risk,  there  could  be  no 
misconstruction.  The  parties  under- 
stood one  another  perfectly.  The 
Autocracy  and  the  Democracy  both 
enjoyed  the  hob-nob.  This  has  been 
regarded  as  unintelligible  in  England, 
but  there  was  nothing  inexplicable 
about  it,  because  there  was  no  duplicity 
about  it.  If  the  Russian,  or  indeed  if 
either  royal  guest,  had  put  a  political 
construction  on  this  popular  hospitality, 
the  emotions  of  the  occasion  would 
have  rapidly  ^iven  place  to  those  of  a 
much  less  amiable  description. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
while  nationally  we  arc  frictious  one  to- 
ward the  other,  and  that,  individually, 
we  are  the  best  of  friends,  observe  how 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  fra- 
ternize when  they  meet  in  foreign  lands. 
We  come  together  by  sheer  force  of"  nat- 
ural selection  "  when  we  find  ourselves 
in  company  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
or  the  "  water  -shed  "  of  Africa ;  under 
the  shadow  of  Mount  Blanc  or  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's.  Now  it  is  that 
"  our  common  language,"  with  which 
we  so  often  contrive  to  conceal  the  in- 
tentions and  reveal  the  ambiguities  of 
our  treaties,  ministers  to  our  amity  and 
amicability.  It  makes  us  feel  our  one- 
ness, especially  with  reference  to  our 
'*  objects  in  life."  We  are  reminded 
that  whatever  other  considerations  may 
divide  us,  we  are  one  in  our  "common" 
object  of  supplanting  all  other  lan- 
guages by  our  own,  although  we  may 
be  obliged  to  bayonet  our  tongue  down 
the  throats  of  our  non-English-speaking 
fellow  creatures.    There  is  nothing  like 


this  "  common  language  "  party -spirit 
which  expands  the  breasts  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  countries,  for 
bringing  them  into  alliance  under  re- 
mote skies  and  on  distant  bottoms. 
Their  frigates  alternate  in  banging 
awav  at  the  door  of  the  ancient  East, 
or  in  punishing  the  people  of  China  for 
refusing  our  invitation  to  their  hospi- 
talities.     The   Indian   chief  tells   our 

• 

President,  and  the  commander  of  the 
Chinese  forts  tells  our  Admiral,  that  he 
is  not  enamored  of  civilization,  does 
not  covet  our  religion,  and  will  even 
forego  our  whiskey  and  tobacco  for  the 
sake  of  retaining  possession  of  his  real 
estate ;  but  where  duty  leads  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking regimentals  must  follow, 
even  at  the  risk  of  feeling  it  their  duty 
to  occupy  and  cultivate  the  land  of  the 
subjugated  race,  and  to  open  a  shop  in 
their  midst.  We  may  seem  to  profit 
by  the  transaction,  but  we  are  never- 
theless the  missionaries  of  a  grammar, 
the  vanguard  of  a  vernacular.  We  de- 
plore the  necessity,  and  hope  it  may 
all  be  for  the  best  as  regards  "  our 
friend  the  enemy,"  and  are  always 
ready  to  repine  over  his  extinction,  re- 
pudiate his  treatment,  and  subscribe 
for  his  lelief. 

But  The  Two  Countries  may  have 
another  "common"  mission.  What 
may  they  not  do  in  alliance  for  the 
rescue  of  our  fellows  all  over  the  world 
from  oppression  and  injustice?  A 
striking  incident  is  at  hand  for  illustra- 
tion. In  Santiago  de  Cuba,  an  Ameri- 
can seaman,  the  son  of  English  par- 
ents, is  about  to  be  shot  for  alleged 
complicity  in  a  filibustering  expedition, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions 
of  the  English  and  American  vice- 
consuls,  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  of 
the  man's  innocence.  The  two  con- 
suls follow  the  firing -party  and  their 
prisoner  to  the  place  of  execution, 
where  and  when  the  English  vice- 
consul  steps  forward,  reads  a  protest, 
demands  the  release  of  the  accused, 
and  declares  that  the  authorities  will 
be  called  to  account  for  his  death  by 
the  governments  of  England  and  the 
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United  States.  The  excitement  is  in- 
tense. The  prisoner  reels  with  faint- 
ness.  The  Spanish  soldiers  show  im- 
patience toward  the  meddling  foreign- 
ers. There  is  a  pause  and  a 
consultation.  The  consuls  are  informed 
that  the  sentence  must  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  order  "  Present ! "  is  given. 
At  this  moment  the  two  consuls,  carry- 
ing their  respective  flags,  bound  out 
between  the  levelled  muskets  and  the 
doomed  man,  who  in  an  instant  is  cov- 
ered with  the  English  colors.  The 
United  States  Consul  wraps  h:".  elf  in 
his  flag,  and  stands  by  the  «  '.  of  his 
fellow -hero,  who  exclaims:  '  Hold! 
hold  !  As  the  representative  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  I  protest  against 
this  murder.  It  is  our  duty  to  protect 
this  man's  life.  If  you  take  it  you 
take  ours,  and  that  at  your  peril ! " 


The  wretched  man  leans  helplessly 
against  his  defenders ;  the  muskets  are 
lowered ;  another  awful  pause,  another 
consultation,  and  the  prisoner  is  con- 
ducted back  to  his  cell,  supported  on 
either  side  bv  the  two  consuls,  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  soldiers,  who,  forget- 
ting their  animosity,  are  electrified  by 
this  splendid  spectacle  of  heroic  audac- 
ity. In  a  few  hours  the  seaman  is  re- 
leased, and  in  a  few  more  has  embark- 
ed in  safety  under  The  Two  Flags  of 
the  two  countries. 

I  believe  this  incident  fairly  illus- 
trates the  deepest  feeling  that  the  two 
nations  have  one  toward  the  other,  and 
the  highest  mission  they  share  —  the 
championship  of  justice  and  the  rescue 
of  the  oppressed  throughout  the  world. 

Nathan  Sheppard. 


A    REAL    QUE  E  N . 

THOU  art  so  graceful  in  thy  mien, 
So  gracious  in  thy  smile, 
To  me  thou  seem'st  a  real  queen 
Discrowned  and  in  exile. 


Surely  a  diadem  has  crowned 

A  less  imperial  brow, 
And  vassals  true  have  thronged  around 

A  queen  less  fair  than  thou. 

I  never  see  thy  deep  blue  eyes, 

Nor  mark  thy  stately  air, 
The  pride  thy  native  look  implies, 

And  thy  long  flowing  hair, 

But  still  the  dream  my  fancy  fills 

That  surelv  thou  must  be 
A  daughter  of  the  Norlan'  hills, 

A  princess  of  the  sea. 

Those  flowing  locks  were  meant  to  stream 

Upon  a  Danish  gale, 
And  those  clear  eyes  were  meant  to  gleam 

Heneath  a  bellying  sail  ; 
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And  all  the  charms  that  round  thee  cling, 

At  once  so  fair  and  free  — 
Sure  Danish  scald  had  joyed  to  sing 

Upon  the  billowy  sea  ; 

And  men  of  valorous  Viking  -  blood. 

And  simple  speech  and  true, 
Had  dared  for  them  the  mountain  flood, 

And  stemmed  the  Maelstrom  too ! 

Lady !  whatever  be  thy  lot, 

Thy  lineage  or  degree, 
In  castle  hall  or  lowly  cot  — 

Thou  art  not  mean  to  me  : 

For  thou,  in  gesture,  form,  and  face. 

Art  one  of  Nature's  Queens, 
Fit  to  adorn  with  easy  grace 

The  proudest  palace  scenes ; 

And  equal  fit  in  paths  obscure 

And  rural  shades  to  shine 
A  queen  among  the  lowly  poor 

Whose  fortunes  measure  thine. 

Oh,  ne'er  in  golden  chair  enthroned 

In  regal  pomp  and  ease ! 
How  many  willing  eyes  have  owned 

Thy  sway  in  thoughts  like  the*e  :  — 

The  empire  of  this  loyal  heart  — 

No  meanly  partial  share  — 
Take,  queenly  lady  as  thou  art, 

And  rule  an  Empress  there  ! 


y.  Log  it'  Robertson. 


AN  AUGUST  DAY  ON  THE  CALCASIEU  PRAIRIE. 


I  had  grown  heartily  weary  of  old 
Pierre  Laclede's  farm-house  on  the 
Calcasieu  Prairie,  where  I  had  passed 
a  whole  week  of  expectation  and  dis- 
appointment. 

In  the  February  of  1870,  five  old 
friends,  meeting  by  accident  in  New 
Orleans,  agreed  to  rendezvous  in  Au- 
gust at  the  nearest  point  to  the  great 
Calcasieu  Lake.  We  were  to  fish, 
sketch,  ride,  walk,  and  have  a  good 
time  generally,  in  this  precious  holiday, 
stolen  from  the  toil  of  our  daily  lives. 


Before  the  war,  in  oury^r  niente 
days,  we  had  all  met  at  that  place,  and 
dawdled  and  grumbled  away  the  time, 
as  people  will  do  whose  sole  employ- 
ment is  to  make  it  fly  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Now,  alas !  we  shook  our 
heads  over  the  problem  of  how  many 
hours  of  leisure  could  be  taken  from 
the  daily  necessity  of  work.  Could  we 
take  a  summer  holiday  at  all  ? 

11 1  '11  tell  you  what  we  '11  do,"  said 
the  Colonel,  eagerly ;  "  we  can  com- 
bine  business   with   pleasure.     You," 
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turning  to  me,  "  have  your  Louisiana 
tales  to  illustrate ;  prettiest  idyllic  land- 
scapes in  the  world  on  the  Cheniere! 
Lois  there,  is  making  a  collection  of 
the  flora  of  the  State ;  and  where,  I  'd 
like  to  know,  can  she  find  more  varied 
specimens  than  on  the '  Flowery  plain? 
As  for  you,  Professor,  you  shall  have 
wonderful  specimens  of  '  Scarabceus, 
resembling  the  *  Phasma,'  or  spectre 
beetle  of  Japan.  Why,  old  fellow,  one 
of  them  contributed  to  the  scientific 
museum  in  Baton  Rouge  will  bring  you 
no  end  of  honor  !  Besides,  there  are 
white  deer  there,  and  white  mice,  and 
white  squirrels!  You  won't  believe 
me,  but  I  swear  I  saw  white  blackber- 
nes! 

We  laughed,  and  some  one  said : 

"  And  you,  who  have  mapped  out 
our  work  so  well,  what  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"  Can  I  not  hunt,  and  fish,  and  tan 
deer-skins,  and  make  wonderful  moc- 
casins ? —  wife,  there,  shall  embroider 
them.  I  should  n't  be  at  all  surprised 
if  our  holiday  should  turn  out  a  good 
speculation.  It 's  all  settled.  On  the 
fourth  of  August  we  meet  at  Pierre  La- 
clede's farm-house,  and  thence  diverge 
to  the  happy  hunting-grounds." 

Yet  here  I  stood,  on  the  morning  of 
the  twelfth  of  August,  heavy  -  hearted 
and  alone.  Three  letters  had  reached 
me  the  night  previous,  all  chanting  the 
same  chorus  of  disappointment,  in  dif- 
ferent keys.  With  one  it  was  sickness, 
with  another  impecuniosity,  and  a  third 
had  married  a  wife  and  could  n't  come. 
Pretty  Lois  I  knew,  alas!  would  never 
more  gather  flowers  on  earthly  fields. 
She  had  entered  into  an  endless  holi- 
day on  the  Plains  of  Peace. 

"  Not  another  day  will  I  stay  here," 
I  muttered,  as  I  stood  at  the  gate, 
looking  over  the  prairie.  "  I  *m  sick 
of  the  place  and  the  people.  I'  11  fin- 
ish my  sketch  of  the  three  oaks  yon- 
der, and  turn  my  face  homewards  to  - 
morrow." 

Only  the  day  before  I  had  trodden 
the  same  path,  drinking  in  with  rap- 
ture the  lovely  landscape  —  the  great 


lake  glittering  in  the  distance ;  to  the 
right,  rolling  outlines  of  cool  forest 
canopy  showing  like  a  dark  line  against 
the  bright  sky;  and  southward,  the  vast 
plain  stretching  apparently  into  infini- 
tude, and  broken  into  hillocks  like 
the  waves  of  a  bright  green  sea.  I 
had  thought,  "  How  delicious !  what  a 
poem  of  beauty !  how  charmed  my 
friends  will  be !  "  I  had  paused  long 
at  a  pond  covered  with  aquatic  plants, 
among  which  the  great  white  blossoms 
of  the  lotus  reared  their  snowy  chalices 
to  the  sun  and  air,  and  the  delight  of  a 
discoverer  was  in  my  heart.  Had  I 
not  that  very  morning  seen  old  Mother 
Laclede  administering  a  powder  of 
dried  lotus  nuts,  and  did-n't  she  tell 
me  it  was  good  for  heartburn,  nausea, 
and  all  kinds  of  sickness  ?  Eureka  / 
Plain  to  my  comprehension  now  was 
the  puzzling  reiteration  of  a  lotus  flow- 
er encircled  by  serpents,  which  occurs 
so  often  in  Egyptian  sculpture  and  hie- 
roglyphics, and  is  found  on  the  walls 
of  the  ruined  cities  in  Central  America. 
The  serpent  was  sacred  to  the  god  of 
healing,  Esculapius ;  the  flower,  by  its 
curative  properties,  became  a  promi- 
nent symbol.  The  old  peasant  woman 
had  taught  me  a  lesson  which  my 
friend,  the  learned  Professor,  had  failed 
to  explain.  How  I  would  astonish 
him  ! 

Now,  to  my  clouded  eyes  the  lotus 
pond  lay  like  a  great  white  blur  on  the 
prairie.  I  took  my  seat,  however,  and 
mechanically  began  my  work,  startled 
every  now  and  then  by  black  shadows 
which  swept  across  the  foliage  of  the 
trees.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  some 
small  inky  clouds  driven  rapidly  across 
the  heavens ;  but  the  sun  still  shone 
brightly,  and  there  was  no  indication 
that  the  day  would  be  overcast.  Horse- 
men were  galloping  rapidly  over  the 
plain,  and  I  remembered  that  it  was 
the  semi-annual  recurrence  of  the  Ro- 
der,  as  it  is  called.  Each  herdsman 
gathers  up  his  cattle  into  the  different 
corrals,  where  he  brands  a  certain 
number,  and  pens  the  rest  for  the  New 
Orleans  market. 
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*■  Apparently,  Madame  is  very  busy/' 
said  a  voice  at  my  elbow ;  and  looking 
up,  I  saw  the  face  of  Marguerite,  my 
host's  only  daughter. 

"  No,  no,  little  one,"  I  answered  ; 
"  not  so  busy  that  I  would  n't  rather 
talk  with  you  than  work,  when  my 
thoughts  are  far  away.  Sit  down  here." 

She  sank  down  on  the  bank  beside 
me,  her  perfect  figure  unconsciously 
assuming  lines  and  curves  of  exquisite 
grace.  She  was  nothing  but  an  igno- 
rant Calcasieu  peasant,  this  little  Mar- 
guerite ;  but  her  ancestors  had  come 
from  Aries  —  and  every  one  knows 
that  the  beauty  and  queenly  bearing  of 
the  women  of  Aries  have  grown  into  a 
proverb.  From  them  she  inherited 
the  haughty  poise  of  her  well  -  shaped 
head,  and  the  flashing  black  eyes;  and 
from  them,  too,  the  quick,  unreasoning 
temper  which  gave  her  the  nickname 
of  Bise  (a  destroying  wind). 

The  girl  did  not  seem  to  be  in  her 
usual  spirits.  Resting  her  elbows  on 
her  knees,  she  put  her  dimpled  chin  in 
her  hands  and  gazed  abstractedly  be- 
fore her. 

"  Is  Paul  there  ?"  I  said,  pointing  to 
the  horsemen  in  the  distance.  Of  course 
I  had  been  long  enough  in  the  Laclede 
household  to  know  that  the  little  beau- 
ty had  an  accepted  lover  —  a  good- 
looking,  stalwart  young  herdsman  — 
and  that  his  name  was  Paul  Estorge. 

"  Why  does  Madame  ask  me  that 
question  ?  "  she  answered  petulantly. 
'•  What  is  Paul  Estorge  to  me  ?  " 

•'  I  thought  he  was  a  good  deal  to 
you  when  you  showed  me,  the  other 
day,  the  wedding-dress,  the  veil,  and 
orange  flowers  that  you  are  going  to 
wear  next  month  as  his  bride." 

She  clenched  her  brown  hands,  and 
rose  to  her  feet. 

"Never  speak  of  him  to  ine,  Mad- 
ame! "  she  cried,  her  eyes  fairly  blaz- 
ing. "  He  's  hateful,  he  's  mean,"  her 
voice  rising  with  every  word  ;  "  he  's  a 
coward !  Never  more  will  I  speak  to 
him  —  never  more !  "  and  then  the  lit- 
tle fury  broke  down  utterly,  and  cried 
aloud. 


I  let  the  hysterical  fit  have  its  way ; 
I  could  never  see  the  use  of  interrupt- 
ing the  choking  and  swallowing  of 
those  delectable  affections  by  useless 
questions.     It  only  prolongs  them. 

At  last,  when  the  storm  had  subsi- 
ded, I  ventured  to  say : 

"  So  poor  Paul's  day  of  grace  is  over  ? 
What  has  he  done  ?  " 

"Done!"  her  voice  rising  again; 
44  ah,  good  heavens  !  he  is  disgraced  I 
Let  me  tell  you  all !  You  have  heard 
of  Pacanier  Island,  about  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  here?  —  there,  where  Black 
Beard  is  said  to  have  buried  his  treas- 
ures ?  Well,  on  Tuesday,  Paul  said  to 
me,  '  Marguerite,  money  is  very  hard 
to  get,  and  we  want  some  new  furni- 
ture. Perhaps  —  who  knows  —  if  I  go 
to  Pacanier  I  will  find  the  tree  I  dream- 
ed of  last  month,  marked  with  three 
crosses,  with  gold  and  silver  buried  at 
its  foot.'  So  I  said,  *  Go,  Paul ;  dreams 
sometimes  come  from  the  good  Qod.* 
Ah,  that  dream  came  from  the  devil ! 

"So  he  took  Louis  Lauve  with  him,, 
and  when  they  reached  the  island, 
Louis  says  they  heard  a  terrible  roar- 
ing. Louis  thought  it  was  wildcats ; 
but  Paul  said  no,  that  Black  Beard  had 
turned  a  whole  menagerie  of  wild 
beasts  on  the  island  to  guard  the  treas- 
ures, and  they  had  increased.  Those 
were  lions,  he  knew,  and  he  was  going 
back.  Louis  laughed  at  him,  and  run 
the  boat  ashore.  Paul  wrung  his 
hands,  and  almost  cried  with  fright; 
but  as  Louis  leaped  on  shore  he  seized 
the  oars  and  pushed  from  the  bank. 
Ah,  Madame !  think  of  it !  basely  de- 
serting his  friend !  " 

41  Who  tells  the  story?"  I  asked 
drvlv. 

44  Old  Grandmother  Lauve.  Louis 
told  her  that  if  he  had  not  found  an 
old  leaky  pirogue  on  a  sand  -  bar.  he 
would  never  have  been  able  to  leave 
the  island.  That  coward  would  not 
have  told  where  he  was  !  " 

"  Was  n't  this  Lauve  an  old  sweet- 
heart of  yours?"  1  inquired. 

44  What  does  Madame  mean  by  that?'* 
she  retorted,  in  an  impatient  tone. 
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11  Only  that  perhaps  Louis  exaggera- 
ted a  little." 

"  Ah*,  never !  never  !  "  throwing  out 
her  hands  as  if  to  repel  some  one.  "  He 
is  a  good  boy;  and  does  he  not  wear  a 
-consecrated  candle  in  his  pocket  to 
keep  him  from  telling  lies  ?  It  is  all 
true." 

"  Aha,  an  old  weakness  of  this 
young  gentleman's,"  I  said,  triumph- 
antly, "  eke  what  on  earth  is  he  doing 
with  a  charm  against  lying  ?  Better 
wait,  Marguerite,  and  hear  Paul's  sto- 
ry ! 

"  Why,  then,  did  he  not  come  last 
night?"  she  cried.  "  But  no  ;  he  was 
ashamed.  I  will  never  see  him  again 
—  never  !  never !  "  and  then  she  tum- 
bled down  again  by  my  side,  not  cry- 
ing this  time,  but  with  blazing  cheeks 
and  defiant  eyes. 

I  was  spared  a  reply  by  the  approach 
-of  a  body  of  horsemen  who  swept  up 
to  Pierre  Laclede's  gate  and  dismount- 
ed. One  of  them,  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  gazed  intently  in  our 
direction,  and  walked  rapidly  toward 
us.  Marguerite's  eyes  wete  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  she  did  not  look  up 
until  the  sound  of  his  steps  fell  on  her 
ear.  I  expected  a  scene,  and  felt  rath- 
er uncomfortable  at  being  thus  thrust 
as  it  were  in  the  very  midst  of  it.  The 
beautiful  vixen  rose  slowly  to  her  feet, 
and  with  a  ludicrous  assumption  of 
dignity  awaited  the  approach  of  her 
lover.  Her  short  blue  guinea  dress 
did  not  reach  her  ankles,  and  I  could 
see  that  she  had  planted  her  feet  down 
as  if  she  expected  some  one  to  try  and 
dislodge  her  from  her  position.  The 
•ends  of  the  crimson  'kerchief  which 
was  crossed  over  her  breast  and  knot- 
ted behind,  seemed  fairly  to  quiver 
-with  indignation. 

Frank  -  faced,  smiling  Paul,  with  a 
bow  to  me,  rushed  with  extended  hands 
to  his  betrothed. 

"Ah,  Marguerite  !  at  last  I  find  you !" 
he  cried. 

She  clasped  her  hands  tightly  to- 
gether, but  not  a  word  escaped  her 
lips. 


"  What  do  you  mean,  that  you  will 
not  shake  hands  with  me?"  he  said, 
astonished. 

Her  scornful  lips  unclosed. 

*'  Shake  hands  with  a  coward  !  Nev- 
er!" 

11  A  coward  !  "  he  repeated,  looking 
the  very  picture  of  helpless  amazement, 
and  gazing  towards  me  as  if  to  ask 
some  explanation  for  all  this.  I  wished 
myself  a  hundred  miles  away,  and 
commenced  gathering  up  my  effects  to 
take  flight. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is 
the  matter  with  you  now,  Marguerite?" 
The  emphasis  on  the  now  showed 
plainly  that  it  was  not  always  smooth 
sailing  with  the  pair. 

I  tried  to  pass  them  ;  but  the  girl 
seized  my  arm  and  detained  me. 

"  Stay  here,  Madame !  "  she  cried, 
her  voice  trembling  with  passion,  "and 
witness  what  I  tell  this  man."  Then 
to  him  :  "Go  away  from  me !  Never 
dare  to  speak  to  me  again  !  I  have 
heard  how  you  behaved  at  the  Paca- 
nier,  and  how  you  treated  Louis  Lauve. 
Take  your  ring ! "  throwing  a  little 
worn  gold  ring  in  his  face.  "  Take 
your  comb  !  "  tearing  a  showy  present 
of  her  lover's  from  her  long  black  bair, 
which  rolled  down  like  a  veil  to  her 
knees.  "  Take  everything  back,  your 
love  and  all !  I  want  nothing,  only 
never  to  see  you  again  !  " 

Her  shrill  voice  sank  into  a  dry  sob, 
and  dropping  my  arm  she  rushed  off, 
fleet-footed,  to  the  house. 

A  pretty  position  the  little  vixen  had 
left  me  in  !  There  was  the  lover  gazing 
at  me  with  eyes  of  devouring  anger,  as 
if  I  had  been  the  wolf  who  had  spoiled 
his  paradise.  But  I  could  not  avoid 
pitying  him  in  spite  of  his  fierce  looks. 

"  It  is  some  mistake,"  I  said,  sooth- 
ingly; "Marguerite  has  heard  some 
foolish  stories." 

"  Will  Madame  have  the  kindness  to 
tell  me  what  they  are  ? "  looking  proud 
and  miserable. 

I  commenced ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
mentioned  the  Pacanier,  he  interrupted 
me: 
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"  But  I  never  went  there!  Louis  and 
I  started,  but  the  wind  was  against  us, 
and  we  returned  before  running  a  mile. 
I  have  been  in  Prairie  Mamon  since 
Tuesday.  So  it  was  Louis  who  told 
the  story  ?  A  dear  jest  it  shall  be  to 
him  !  And  she —  she  believed  it  with- 
out a  word  to  me !  Well,  I  will  obey 
her ! " 

I  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  he  was  in 
a  white  heat  of  anger,  and  I  do  n't 
think  heard  a  word.  But  even  in  his 
silent  rage,  he  did  not  forget  the  cour- 
tesy which  seems  an  inalienable  birth- 
right of  the  poorest  French  Creole  of 
Louisiana. 

'•Will  Madame  allow  me  to  assist 
her?"  taking  up  my  campstool  and 
marching  ahead  with  a  pale,  stern  face. 
He  stopped  a  moment  to  grind  the 
comb  under  his  heel  as  it  lay  before 
him.  The  little  ring  he  picked  up,  and 
with  a  half  whisper,  "It was  my  moth- 
er's," put  it  in  his  pocket. 

I  did  my  best  during  the  short  walk 
to  soothe  him.  I  was  interested  in  this 
badly  treated  young  man,  and  I  told 
him,  as  soon  as  Marguerite  heard  the 
truth,  she  would  regret  her  injustice. 
He  merely  answered  : 

"  It  will  be  too  late.  I  only  enter 
the  house  now  to  get  my  serape  ;  but 
it  is  for  the  last  time !  " 

As  we  walked  on,  I  noticed  what  in 
the  excitement  of  the  last  half  hour 
had  escaped  my  notice,  that  a  fright- 
ful mass  of  black  storm  clouds  had 
gathered  in  the  east,  and  were  rapidly 
drifting  over  the  blue  skies.  A  long 
line  of  lurid  light  lay  below  them, 
spanning  the  eastern  horizon  —  a  sure 
indication  of  one  of  those  terrific  tem- 
pests which,  at  stated  intervals,  devas- 
tate the  gulf  coast.  One  or  two  heavy 
drops  fell  as  we  entered  the  yard, 
where  four  or  five  men  were  trying  to 
secure  a  vicious  looking  black  horse, 
under  the  direction  of  my  host,  who 
stood  on  the  piazza. 

"  Aha,  Madame ! "  he  cried,  as  I  ran 
in  ;  "  but  you  are  wise  to  take  shelter ! 
These  August  storms  don't  give  us 
many  moments  of  grace.   Look  at  that 


devil  of  a  horse  there  !  Do  you  know 
.  he  has  killed  two  men  this  year?  and 
no  one  can  venture  to  ride  him  or  even 
drive  him  back  to  his  stable  !  Take 
care,  Paul!  Don't  go  so  near  him! 
Yes,  Madame,  we  have  good  riders, 
the  best  in  Louisiana  ;  but  I  tell  yotr 
the  best  and  bravest  would  say  his 
prayers  before  he  tried  to  back  that 
demon." 

"  Say  you  so,  Father  Laclede  ?  "  said 
a  brisk,  wiry-looking  young  man,  who 
entered  the  piazza  from  the  sitting  - 
room.  "  Well,  then,  I  will  make  a 
prayer;  but  it  will  be  to  you,"  bowing 
to  Marguerite,  who  stood  in  the  door- 
way. *'  Give  me  that  ribbon  from  your 
hair,  Marguerite,  and  I  will  ride  that 
horse  this  minute,  and  tame  him,  too." 

The  girl  looked  at  Paul,  who  by  this 
time  had  slipped  a  halter  over  the  ani- 
mal's head  and  held  him  with  a  grip 
of  iron.  Something  in  that  brief  glance 
sent  the  blood  in  torrents  over  her 
pale  face,  and  with  a  coquettish  smile 
and  quick  movement  she  threw  the 
ribbon  into  the  young  Irian's  hand. 

"  You  dare  a  great  deal  for  a  trifle, 
Louis,"  she  said ;  "  but  then  you  are 
so  brave." 

So  that  was  the  Louis  who  had  been 
playing  the  mischief  with  the  lovers.  I 
was  angry  with  the  simpleton.  She 
should  know  all ;  and  following  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  I  called  her  to 
me,  and  in  a  few  whispered  words  told 
her  what  there  was  to  tell.  Never  in 
my  life  have  I  seen  such  a  sudden 
change.  Not  for  a  moment  did  she 
doubt  her  injustice;  and  there  she  stood 
pale  as  death,  and  with  trembling  limbs, 
watching  triumphant  Louis,  who  with 
an  insolent  smile  approached  his  rival. 
The  smile  faded  as  Paul  addressed  him 
a  few  stern,  low -spoken  words.  He 
seemed  to  remonstrate,  but  the  other 
only  uttered  the  word,  "To-morrow," 
and  moved  on  one  side  to  allow  him 
to  mount.  Whether  it  was  the  words 
he  had  heard,  or  something  in  the 
horse  itself,  Louis  evidently  hesitated 
before  mounting.  But  he  called  out, 
with  an  affectation  of  gaiety : 
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"  Tell  me,  Father  Laclede,  does  this 
brute  do  anything  more  than  plunge 
and  rear  and  shy  at  everything  ?  " 

"Yes!"  roared  old  Laclede,  "he 
bites  like  a  demon  !  Keep  your  legs 
out  of  his  way,  or  you  11  never  dance 
again." 

Louis  drew  back. 

"  I  believe  I  will  wait  until  after  the 
storm,"  he  said.     "  You  see — " 

Before  he  had  time  to  finish  his  sen- 
tence, he  was  seized  in  a  grasp  of  iron 
and  sent  spinning  against  the  piazza. 
Paul  had  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and 
the  horse  was  standing  bolt  upright  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  throw  his  rider? 

Marguerite  rushed  out,  forgetting  ev- 
erything but  the  danger  of  her  lover. 

"  Come  back,  Paul !  "  she  cried.  "O 
my  Paul !  come  back  !  That  wicked 
horse  will  kill  you  !  and  see,  the  storm 
is  upon  us ! " 

He  laughed  sardonically. 

"  And  who  will  mourn  fora.c&ward? 
Adieu,  Marguerite ! " 

The  horse  reared  and  backed ;  but 
he  was  forced  steadily  through  the  gate 
and  into  the  open  prairie.  Marguerite 
stood  in  the  yard,  her  great  black  eyes 
dilated  with  terror,  and  her  lips  white 
and  quivering.  She  did  not  heed  the 
rain,  which  was  coming  down  in  tor- 
rents; but  her  father  seized  her  by  the 
hand  and  drew  her  in. 

"  You  little  goose,"  he  laughed, 
"what  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen 
to  Paul,  but  a  good  wetting  ?  Serves 
him  right,  too,  for  going  out  such  wea- 
ther. Louis,  my  boy  ! "  slapping  him  on 
the  shoulder,  "  you  were  more  prudent." 

At  this  name,  Marguerite  wheeled 
around  and  confronted  the  abashed 
young  man. 

"  You  did  it !  only  you,  by  your  lies 
about  the  Pacanier! "  she  said,  fierce- 
ly. "  My  Paul  will  perhaps  be  killed, 
and  all  through  you  ! " 

"  It  was  only  a  foolish  jest,  Margue- 
rite," and  looking  at  hisstroublcd  face, 
I  believed  him.  "  How  could  I  think 
any  one  would  be  silly  enough  to  be- 
lieve such  a  stoiy  ?  " 

"  But    /  did,    I   tell  you  ! "  smiting 


herself  on  the  breast;  "and  he  will 
never  speak  to  me  again  after  my 
wicked  words  !     Oh,  fool !  fool ! " 

And  then  the  girl  gave  a  great  sob- 
bing sigh,  and  sunk  on  a  low  seat, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

But  Marguerite  and  her  troubles 
grew  of  small  account,  as  the  storm 
increased  in  violence.  Such  blinding 
flashes  of  lightning,  such  deafening 
claps  of  thunder !  and  the  wind  swept 
furiously  over  the  low  building,  tearing 
the  shingles  from  the  roof  and  shak- 
ing every  rafter  and  plank.  There 
was  a  crash,  and  the  great  barn  was 
gone.  The  men  huddled  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out. 

"Look  at  Paul  out  yonder!"  cried 
one  of  them.  "  See !  he  is  coming 
back !  My  God !  the  madman  is  urg- 
ing the  horse  at  the  high  palings!  He 
will  not  take  it !  Yes,  yes !  he  rises  to 
the  leap !    Merciful  Saints !  " 

A  flash  of  lightning,  and  a  thunder- 
clap which  seemed  to  rend  the  build- 
ing, for  a  minute  took  from  me  all 
consciousness  of  .  my  surroundings  ; 
but  as  I  recovered  I  saw  the  men  had 
run  out  into  the  storm,  and  Marguerite 
stood  like  a  statue  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  wild -eyed  and  speechless. 

She  turned  her  head  as  the  tramp  of 
footsteps  was  heard  on  the  piazza,  and 
as  they  entered,  bearing  a  motionless 
body,  she  followed  to  the  bed  on  which 
they  laid  him,  and  knelt  beside  it. 

"The  boy  isn't  ^dead,"  said  the 
heartv  voice  of  old  Laclede ;  "  onlv 
stunned.  You  see,  the  horse  fell  on 
him.  Do  n't  be  a  fool,  Marguerite,  but 
help  us  here!  " 

She  rose  mechanically,  and  obeyed 
her  father's  directions,  with  a  white, 
stricken  face. 

It  was  a  long,  long  swoon.  At  last 
he  revived,  raised  his  head  from  the 
pillow,  and  stretched  out  his  hand. 

Marguerite  sprang  forward  with  a  cry 
of  joy. 

"  Thank  God  ! "  she  cried,  seizing 
his  hand  and  pressing  it  tp  her  lips. 
"Oh,  Paul !  let  me  hear  you  say  you 
forgive  me! " 
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"  I  hear  you,  Marguerite,"  he  said, 
feebly;  "but  it  is  so  dark  I  can  see 
nothing.  How  long  have  I  been  ly- 
ing here?  Why  don't  you  bring  a 
light  ?" 

Old  Laclede  bustled  up.  "Why, 
you  must  be  dazed,  my  boy!  It  is 
only  noon,  and  the  storm  is  over. 
Yes,  the  sun  is  shining  even  on  your 
bed." 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  eyes  with  a 
faint,  wavering  motion ;  then  took  it 
away,  and  turned  his  head  from  side 
to  side  with  a  piteous  stare. 

"  As  black  as  midnight,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

No  one  answered,  for  a  sickening 
fear  had  entered  the  hearts  of  ail  the 
spectators. 

Marguerite  bent  over  him  until  her 
face  nearly  touched  his.  He  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  it  was  taken  by  one 
of  bis  friends. 

"What  is  all  this?"  he  cried  out, 
vehemently.  "Tell  me,  some  one! 
Has  the  house  fallen  on  us  and  block- 
ed out  the  light  ?  Speak,  will  you  ?  In 
God's  name,  speak !  "         ^     , 

«« My  poor  boy,  I  fear—  "  Old  La- 
clede's cheery  voice  faltered. 

Paul  cried  out  with  a  sharp,  hurt 
cry,  "  Say  no  more !  I  know,  I  feel  I 
am  blind ! "  and,  with  a  groan,  he 
buried  his  head  in  the  pillow,  as  if  to 
shut  out  all  the  sounds  of  the  world  he 
was  never  to  see  again. 

Marguerite,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
knelt  again  beside  him,  and  took  his 
hand. 

•'  Paul ! "  she  uttered,  with  faltering 
voice. 

"You!  you!"  he  cried,  violently 
wrenching  himself  from  her  grasp ; 
•'  but  for  you  I  would  not  be  lying 
here,  a  poor,  miserable,  stricken 
wretch  !  Look  at  your  work,  and  tri- 
umph !" 

She  did  not  resent  the  words  or  the 
tone.  The  miserable  girl  was  past 
anger  or  pride,  or  any  dominant  feel- 
ing which  had  hitherto  disputed  her 
love  for  the  young  man  who  lay  there 
in  the  pride  of  his  manhood  a  helpless 


wreck.  She  only  pressed  her  hands 
tightly  together,  and  continued: 

"  But  you  must  hear  me.  You  have 
no  relatives — no  one  to  assist  you;  and 
you  say  truly  it  was  I  who  have  done 
this  evil.  Oh,  my  poor  Paul !  I  can- 
not give  you  back  your  sight,  but  I  can 
give  you  my  eyes,  my  hands.  You 
need  me  now  all  the  time.  I  was  to 
have  been  your  wife  next  month  ;  but 
Paul  " — face  and  neck  turning  a  vivid 
crimson  —  "let  me  become  your  wife 
now  —  this  day,  this  hour!  Do  not 
refuse  me,  or  God  knows  what  I  will 
do!" 

The  young  man  groaned  deeply,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  her. 

"  My  poor  Marguerite,"  he  said,  "  I 
was  mad  to  reproach  you  for  my  own 
violent  passions;  but  I  will  not  accept 
your  sacrifice  —  no,  no." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  cried  old  La- 
clede, pushing  himself  between  the 
lovers.  "  Get  up,  you  silly  child ;  do 
you  think  Paul  will  need  care  whilst  I 
am  living  ?  But  as  for  marrying  him 
— bah  !  that  is  clearjy  impossible.  Paul 
has  sense  enough  to  see  it,  too.  Are 
you  not  ashamed  —  a  young  girl,  to  be 
begging  him  to  marry  you  ?  Go  away 
to  your  room  !  " 

Marguerite  rose  from  her  kneeling 
position,  and  the  old  flash  was  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  old  imperious  ring  in  her 
voice. 

"  If  you  mean  that,  father,"  she 
cried,  "  why,  the  convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  out  yonder  will  have  a  new  nov- 
ice before  night,  and  you  will  lose  your 
only  child." 

Old  Laclede  knew  right  well  Mar- 
guerite was  making  no  idle  threat.  He 
was  a  good  -  tempered  old  fellow,  and 
he  had  been  mastered  by  his  mother- 
less girl  too  long  to  resist  her  will.  So 
he  grew  red,  and  twirled  his  thumbs 
with  a  frowning  brow ;  whilst  she,  see- 
ing and  knowing  her  power,  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  cried : 

"  How  can  my  good  father  refuse  his 
own  litde  girl ! " 

I  saw  the  easy  victory  was  won,  and 
quietly  stole  out  of  the  room. 
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Next  day  I  took  my  departure,  in 
spite  of  entreaties  to  remain  and  wit- 
ness the  marriage  ceremony,  which 
took  place  that  evening.  The  last 
picture  in  my  memory  of  the  Laclede 
household  is  a  glimpse  of  Paul  sitting 
pale  and  grave  in  the  open  doorway, 
and    the    lovely   face   of    Marguerite, 


grown  soft  and  tender  with  a  new  ex- 
pression, turned  towards  him. 

I  have  since  heard  she  fulfils  her  life- 
task  noblv.  She  has  made  her  hus- 
band  happy  in  spite  of  his  misfortune, 
and  is  doubtless  a  better  woman  than 
if  her  life  had  missed  the  terrible  Au- 
gust day  we  all  remember  so  well. 

Marie  B.  Williams, 
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THOMAS  HOOD,  enumerating 
the  various  professional  merits 
of  Power,  the  actor,  concluded  with 
the  comment,  "In  fact,  it  can  most 
truly  be  said  of  him,  that  it  never  rains 
but  it  powers  (pours)."  The  pun  is 
relevant.  Anecdotes  told  by  and  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  New  England  Bar 
—  of  James  Sullivan  and  William 
Prescott,  of  Samuel  Dexter,  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  and  Theophilus  Parsons,  of 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Timothy  Pickering, 
Tristram  Burges,  and  Frank  Blake  — 
are  innumerable.  The  difficulty  is  in 
selection.  Besides  a  story  derives  its 
best  flavor  oftentimes  from  the  voice 
and  manner  of  the  teller.  The  spark- 
le of  the  bon-mot,  the  sharpness  of  the 
repartee,  and  the  bitterness  of  the 
irony,  are  half  lost  when  written.  Still, 
with  what  relish  we  can,  let  us  present 
to  the  reader  some  of  the  traditional 
anecdotes  of  the  New  England  Bar  of 
olden  time. 

Jeremiah  Smith  of  New  Hampshire  - 
inherited  his  wit  from  his  Scoth-  Irish 
parents.  His  mother,  once  returning 
frpm  her  brother-in-law's,  said  to  her 
husband,  "  I  've  been  to  Samuel 
Moore's,  and  there  's  family  govern- 
ment, so  there  is ;  and  if  you  were 
worth  your  ears  you  *d  keep  your  boys 
at  home."  The  good  man,  having 
heard  her  calmly  through,  asked  if 
she  remembered  the  calf  they  kept  tied 


in  the  barn  so  long.  ••  Ay,  ay."  "And 
do  you  mind  that  when  wc  let  it  out,  it 
ran  till  it  broke  its  leg  ?  "  Upon  being- 
asked  if  Patterson,  for  whom  he  had 
been  building  an  overshot -wheel,  had 
a  good  mill-site,  he  replied,  ••  Ay,  very 
good."  ••  And  has  he  plenty  of  water  ?** 
14  Ay,  plenty ;  but  he  maun  cart  it  four 
mites."  It  was  he  who  said  of  Deacon 
Moore's  ladder,  that  "  it  was  sac  twist- 
ing, that  before  he  got  half  way  to  the 
top,  he  found  himself  on  the  under 
side,  looking  up ;  "  and  of  'Squire  Dun- 
can's stick  of  timber  that  it  was  "  sae 
crooked  that  it  could  nae  lie  still,  but 
was  thrashing  aboot  amang  the  trees." 

They  were  a  Scotch  race  indeed, 
these  settlers  of  Peterborough,  but  hav- 
ing been  in  Ireland  for  three  genera- 
tions, they  bore  marks  of  their  double 
origin.  There  was  a  grotesque  humor, 
wedded  to  a  seriousness  and  pathos, 
about  them,  which  in  its  way  has  nev- 
er been  excelled.  By  spinning  and 
weaving  linen  Mrs.  Smith  did  her  full 
share  towards  support  of  her  family. 
One  of  her  sons,  returning  once  from 
school,  undertook  to  comment  on  his 
mother's  language,  as  ungrammatical. 
'•  But  wha  taaught  you  langage  ?"  she 
replied.  ••  It  was  my  wheel.  And  when 
ye  '11  hae  spun  as  mony  lang  threeds 
to  teach  me  as  I  hae  tq  teach  you,  I  *11 
talk  better  grammar." 

Judge   Smith    inherited   the   caustic 
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wit  of  the  mother  and  the  drollery  of 
the  father.  In  a  cause  which  he  was 
arguing,  he  had  said,  "  All  who  have 
ever  known  Haines  testify  that  he  is 
not  to  be  trusted,  except  Trueworthy 
Gove  Dearborn — a  man  just  like  him." 
This  was  said  most  contemptuously, 
and  Mr.  Dearborn  was  exceedingly 
angry.  Approaching  Smith  when  he 
had  concluded,  he  told  him  that  he 
would  take  such  an  insult  from  no  man, 
and  demanded  an  apology.  "  Why, 
what  did  I  say  ?  "  replied  the  lawyer, 
with  a  most  comical  expression  of  face; 
"  vou  testified  that  Haines  was  a  man 
of  excellent  character,  and  I  said  that 
you  were  just  like  him." 

The  Judge  used  to  tell,  in  a  very 
amusing  way,  a  story  to  illustrate  how 
lying  begets  lying,  even  among  the 
truthful.  "  General  Thornton,  the  most 
conscientious  man  in  the  world,"  he 
said,  "  received  from  his  minister  a 
copy  of  a  sermon  he  had  just  publish- 
ed. In  a  few  days  the  minister  called 
and  asked  if  he  had  read  it  ?  '  Yes.' 
Lie  number  one.  '  How  did  you  like 
it?'  *  Very  much,  indeed.'  Lie  num- 
ber two.  '  But,'  taking  up  the  pamph- 
let, '  the  leaves  are  not  cut.'  '  Ah  — 
()  —  I  —  I  borrowed  and  read  it  before 
vou  sent  this.'     Lie  number  three." 

His  wife  said  reproachfully  to  him, 
as  the  horse  one  day  was  drawing  the 
chaise  up  a  steep  hill,  "  My  father  al- 
ways walks  up  all  the  hills."  "  So  did 
my  first  wife,"  was  his  reply.  "  There," 
answered  she,  giving  him  a  kiss,  "that 
is  in  return  for  your  abuse."  "Yes, 
you  are  like  the  sandal  tree  that  sheds 
its  sweetness  on  the  axe  that  cuts  it 
down."  "  Then  you  mean  to  kill  me, 
do  you  ?  When  do  you  mean  to  do 
it  ?  "  "  Not  till  you  are  good  ;  I  think 
you  can  't  have  a  better  security  for 
your  life! " 

Judge  Smith  once  refused  to  draw  up 
a  foolish  will.  "  What !  "  said  the  man 
with  surprise,  "  Have  n't  I  a  right  to 
make  such  a  will  as  I  please  ? "  "  Per- 
haps so ;  but  you  have  no  right  to  my 
services.  Governeur  Morris  gave  his 
wife  a  certain  sum  a  year  so  long  as 
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she  remained  his  widow ;  and  six  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum  more  if  she 
should  marry  again.  Instruct  me  to 
prepare  you  a  will  like  that,  and  I  '11 
charge  you  nothing." 

The  Judge  lived  to  be  eighty  -  four, 
retaining  to  the  last  those  peculiar 
characteristics  that  made  him  the  most 
enjoyable  of  companions  as  he  was 
the  most  estimable  of  men.  Up  to  the 
very  last  he  rendered  himself  and  his 
friends  merry  at  the  expense  of  the 
world  ;  but  there  was  in  his  sport  nei- 
ther the  moroseness  of  age  nor  the  bit- 
terness of  disappointment.  "  Have 
you  got  the  rheumatism,  mysdear?" 
asked  his  wife  ;  "it  seems  to  me  you 
stoop  more  than  common."  "Oh,  no," 
he  replied;  "that's  my  modesty;  it  is 
only  my  modesty  that  makes  me  stoop 
—  though  I  confess  it  took  a  different 
turn  in  General  Washington.  He  was 
erect." 

Older  than  Judge  Smith,  but  his 
contemporary  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  and  the  first  decade  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  was  General  James  Sulli- 
van, afterwards  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  practice  at  the  bar  for 
nearly  forty  years  was  more  various 
than  that  of  any  lawyer  of  his  day. 
He  was  a  man  of  exceeding  kindness 
of  heart,  and  was  remarkable  for  tak- 
ing a  sympathetic  interest  in  his  clients. 
An  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  in  the 
case  of  an  aged  man,  who,  though  his 
action  was  on  the  docket,  had  no  coun- 
sel. Arriving  in  town  late  at  night, 
wet,  cold,  and  unable  to  obtain  a  bed 
at  the  tavern,  he  nevertheless  sought 
out  General  Sullivan,  and  began  to 
tell  him  the  points  upon  which  he  re- 
lied. The  astute  lawyer,  suspecting 
that  they  were  overheard,  and  pitying 
the  distress  of  the  old  man,  said,  "You 
are  tired  and  cold  ;  come  to  my  bed, 
and  before  we  sleep  you  shall  tell  me 
your  case."  In  the  morning  the  trial 
came  on,  and  by  his  adroitness  in 
cross-examination  an  important  fact 
was  elicited,  which  won  the  verdict. 

He  could  not  bear  to  see  a  client  for 
whom  he  had  lost  a  case.     In  an  ob- 
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stinately  defended  action  at  Plymouth, 
where  his  client's  whole  substance  de- 
pended upon  the  issue,  he  could  not 
make  the  jury  take  his  view  of  the 
case,  and  was  consequently  beaten.  He 
felt  very  sad,  and,  so  far  from  asking  a 
fee,  dreaded  to  meet  the  poor  man, 
who,  he  was  sure,  would  be  broken  - 
hearted.  Hastening  to  leave  the  place, 
he  heard  shouts  from  a  distance,  call- 
ing upon  him  to  stop.  Drawing  up  his 
horse,  there  rushed  toward  him  his  un- 
fortunate client.  Full  of  the  spirit  of 
fight,  and  the  glory  of  being  a  hero, 
he  cried  out,  in  the  most  cheerful  tones, 
"Well,  'Squire,  we  gave  them  a  terri- 
ble pull,  anyhow." 

One  of  his  most  frequent  antagon- 
ists at  the  bar  was  the  celebrated  The- 
ophilus  Parsons,  afterwards  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Massachusetts.  Between  them 
often  occurred  keen  encounters  of  wit, 
not  the  less  bitter  because  they  were 
friends.  In  a  sharp  war  of  words  one 
day  over  a  case  where  they  were  op- 
posed, Parsons  got  the  better,  and  the 
judge  ordered  Sullivan  to  sit  down. 
He  did  so ;  but  drawing  the  broad  - 
brimmed  hat  of  Parsons,  who  was 
proceeding  in  his  argument,  towards 
him,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  on  it, 
11  This  is  the  hat  of  a  damned  rascal," 
and  placing  it  where  it  could  be  seen 
by  the  bar,  resumed  his  note  -  taking. 
Some  laughter  followed,  which  the 
judge  rebuked,  and  which  caused  Par- 
sons to  turn.  Appreciating  the  situa- 
tion instantly,  he  stopped  in  his  argu- 
ment, turned  to  the  court,  and  said, 
"  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  crave  the 
protection  of  the  court.  Brother  Sulli- 
van has  been  stealing  my  hat,  and 
writing  his  own  name  on  it." 

Courts  of  justice  were,  in  that  day, 
more  tolerant  of  coarse  jokes  and 
roystering  fun,  at  least  in  New  England, 
than  they  are  now.  In  an  insurance 
case,  where,  as  usual,  Parsons  and  Sul- 
livan were  opposing  counsel,  the  form- 
er, graphically  depicting  the  horrors  of 
a  shipwreck,  described  the  wind  as 
"  blowing  off  a  lee  shore."  Sullivan, 
who  had  made  a  voyage  from  Ireland 


at  least,  and  knew  something  of  nauti- 
cal terms,  listened  in  amazement. 
"  Blowing  off  a  lee  shore,  did  you  say, 
Brother  Parsons?"  "  Yes."  "And 
what  kind  of  a  wind  might  that  be  ? " 
Parsons,  catching  at  the  blunder,  but 
not  choosing  to  acknowledge  it,  retort- 
ed, "It  was  an  Irish  hurricane,  sir." 

General  Sullivan  maintained  through- 
out life  a  character  for  great  fairness 
and  liberality.  Samuel  Dexter,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  bar, 
and  truly  princeps  inter  pares,  paid 
these  traits  of  character  one  dav  an 
unconscious  compliment.  A  gendeman 
borrowed  a  sum  of  money  of  Sullivan, 
and  placed  personal  property  to  a 
greater  amount,  as  collateral  security, 
in  his  hands.  The  money  was  not 
paid,  the  collaterals  never  redeemed, 
and  the  borrower  dead.  The  security 
had  long  been  forfeited,  and  the  lend-  ' 
er  was  under  no  obligation  to  make 
restitution.  The  son  of  the  deceased 
consulted  Mr.  Dexter,  who,  after  con- 
sideration, advised  his  client  to  call 
upon  General  Sullivan,  represent  the 
embarrassed  situation  of  the  estate, 
and  the  large  family  of  the  deceased, 
saying,  "  Put  him  upon  his  Irish  hon- 
or." The  plan  was  attended  with  en- 
tire success. 

After  the  burning  of  the  public  build- 
t  ings  in  Washington  in  1814,  by  British 
troops,  very  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  an  attack  on  Boston. 
Mr.  Dexter  was  then  looked  upon 
coldly  by  the  Federalists,  and  between 
himself  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  as 
there  had  always  been  rivalry  at  the 
bar,  there  was  now  hostility  in  the  fo- 
rum. At  a  great  meeting  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Mr.  Dexter  having  spoken,  Mr. 
Otis  followed  him.  Becoming  excited 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  said, 
"  We  shall  not  be  turned  aside  from 
our  course,  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
path  of  duty,  by  any  fear  of  the  ru- 
lers at  Washington  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  by  that  of  apostasy  at  home  on 
the  other."  The  utterance  of  these 
words  was  accompanied  by  a  fling  of 
the  arm  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dexter, 
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upon  whom  the  eyes  of  the  assembly 
were  instantly  riveted.  Mr.  Dexter 
half  rose,  and  said  audibly,  "  If  he 
does  not  retract  those  words  Is  11  wring 
his  nose.^  A  gentleman,  friend  of 
both  parties,  instantly  approached  and 
whispered  to  Otis.  No  retreat  could 
be  more  skilful  than  Otis' s.  "  Noth- 
ing," he  said,  "  could  be  more  remote 
from  his-  intention,  than  the  slightest 
allusion  of  disrespect  to  any  member 
of  that  assembly,  especially  to  one,  the 
purity  of  whose  patriotism  was  above 
all  suspicion.  He  should  as  soon  think 
of  doubting  the  existence  of  his  God." 

Mr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Otis  were  both 
men  of  fine  personal  appearance.  The 
former  had  the  habit  of  sitting  for  an 
hour  or  more  in  his  office,  his  chair 
canted  backward,  his  feet  resting  on 
the  mantle,  his  eyes  closed,  and,  while 
thus  composed,  stroking  his  nose  with 
thumb  and  finger.  On  such  occasions 
no  one  disturbed  him  without  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  ;  for  this  was  ac- 
counted by  the  students  an  intellectual 
process,  jocularly  called  by  them  milk- 
ing the  brain. 

Mr.  Dexter  was  possessed  of  great 
dignity  of  manner,  rarely  indulging  in 
persiflage,  and  hence  few  anecdotes 
remain  of  him.  His  attitude  towards 
the  bench  had  in  it  a  kind  of  lofty  re- 
serve. No  barrister  ever  dared  admin- 
ister to  the  judges  such  severe  reproofs. 
**  Cut  loose,"  he  exclaimed  to  Judge 
Dana,  whose  timid  adherence  to  prec- 
edents reminded  him  of  old  Phoenician 
sailors,  superstitiously  hugging  the 
shore,  "  cut  loose  from  these  antiqua- 
rian technicalities,  which  have  no  solid 
reason  for  their  foundation,  and  dare 
to  have  sense  yourself." 

Again,  when  arguing  a  case  before 
Chief  Justice  Parsons,  whose  habit  of 
interrupting  members  of  the  bar  be- 
came at  last  insufferable,  his  patience 
was  put  to  the  test  more  than  once  by, 
**  Brother  Dexter,  suppose  you  take 
this  view  of  the  case;"  or,  "Brother 
Dexter,  you  have  already  taken  that 
view."  Finally  he  became  very  angry, 
and    taking  up  a  book  for  which  he 


had  sent  to  his  library,  he  said :  "  May 
it  please  your  honor,  I  will  read,  with 
your  permission,  a  few  passages  out  of 
the  book  I  hold  in  my  hand."  "  What 
book  is  it  ?"  "  Lord  Bacon's  Essays." 
"Go  on,  Brother  Dexter." 

"  Judges  ought  to  remember,"  went 
on  Mr.  Dexter,  "  that  their  office  is  jus 
die  ere,  and  not  jus  dare — to  interpret 
law,  and  not  to  make  law  or  give  law. 
Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than 
witty;  more  reverend  than  plausible; 
and  more  advised  than  confident. 
Patience  and  gravity  of  hearing  is  an 
essential  part  of  justice;  and  an  over- 
speaking  judge  is  no  well -tuned  cym- 
bal. It  is  no  grace  to  a  judge  first  to 
find  that  which  he  might  have  heard  in 
due  time  from  the  bar,  or  to  show 
quickness  of  conceit  in  cutting  off"  evi- 
dence or  counsel  too  short,  or  to  pre- 
vent information  by  questions,  though 
pertinent." 

The  Chief  Justice  listened,  made  no 
remark,  and  interrupted  no  more; 
while  Mr.  Dexter,  replacing  the  book 
on  the  table,  proceeded  with  his  argu- 
ment. 

If  some  of  the  convivial  pleasantries 
told  of  Dexter  are  true,  however,  he 
certainly  unbent  at  times  from  his  dig- 
nity, and  his  wit  was  of  a  superior 
order.  Dining  enfamile  with  Otis,  the 
latter,  in  carving  the  roast  leg  of  pork, 
was  annoyed  at  finding  no  stuffing. 
"  Confound  the  cook ! "  he  said  ; 
"there's  no  stuffing."  "Perhaps," 
remarked  Dexter  very  deliberately, 
"  you  will  find  it  in  the  other  leg."  Or 
as  when  he  said  of  a  brother  lawyer, 
who  maintained  his  composure  in  the 
midst  of  great  pecuniary  difficulties, 
that  "  he  bore  them  well  because  they 
were  really  borne  by  his  tradesmen." 

Very  unlike  Dexter  or  Otis,  Sullivan 
or  Smith,  was  their  great  contemporary 
already  alluded  to,  Theophilus  Par- 
sons; or,  as  Daniel  Webster,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  Chief  Justice's  severity, 
called  him,  Theawfulest  Parsons.  He 
was  a  large,  heavy  man  in  his  later 
years,  careless  of  dress,  his  head  cov- 
ered with  a  skull-cap,  and  frequently  a 
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bandanna    handkerchief   around    his 
neck.      As  a  man  of  great  learning, 
vast  reach  of  mind,  disciplined  powers 
of  argument,  and  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge of  law,  he  was  without  an  equal. 
As   a  judge,    he   has    never  had   his 
superior,  even  in  Massachusetts.     He 
was  full  of  genial  humor,  fond  of  fun 
and  frolic,  laughing  easily  and  heart- 
ily;   and  more  of  his  sayings  and  do- 
ings  have   become    traditions   at    the 
bar  than  of  all  others.     Many  of  these 
last  have  been  recorded  in  his  father's 
memoirs,  by  Professor  Parsons,  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  many  cannot  he  told  be- 
cause they  lack  accessories.      That  his 
vivacity   of  disposition  and  gaycty  of 
temper  were  of  advantage  to  him  on 
the  bench    and  at  the  bar ;    that  his 
satire  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  and  his 
repartee  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  were 
of  great  use  in  subduing  an  opponent 
or  repelling  an  attack  ;    and  that  his 
power  of  turning  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  quarrel  into  a  laughter, 
aided  the  power  his  intellect  gave  him 
over  juries,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    He 
was  f6nd  of  good  living,  priding  him- 
self   upon    his   wines;     was    a    great 
smoker  of  both  cigars  and   the  pipe ; 
and    knew   and    drove   good    horses. 
And  yet  business  with  him  meant  busi- 
ness,   no   man    being   more   exact   or 
giving   himself  with    more   energy   to 
work. 

Take,  for  example,  his  manner  of 
dealing  with  wordy  clients.  He  would 
listen  patiently  till  he  clearly  under- 
stood the  case,  and  then  stop  them 
short,  saying,  "  I  understand  your  case 
perfectly  ;  a  single  word  more  will  only 
confuse  what  you  have  said."  Judge 
Daniel  A.  White,  speaking  of  the  con- 
ciseness of  Parsons,  says  on  the  last 
day  of  the  term  of  his  court  he  would, 
without  a  word  of  writing  before  him, 
deliver  his  opinion  on  every  case  that 
had  been  argued  during  the  term. 
Taking  up  the  parcel  of  papers  per- 
taining to  a  case,  he  named,  stated, 
and  gave  his  opinion  upon  each  one, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  and  without 
the  least  hesitation,  as  much  at  his 
ease  as  in  common  conversation. 


"  Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 
The  (iordian  knot  of  it  he  would  unloose 
Familiar  as  his  garter." 

This  precision  and  perspicuity  of 
language  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
fluency  ;  and  he  evidently  possessed 
them  all  from  an  early  age.  When 
quite  a  young  lawyer,  he  was  to  dine 
on  a  certain  day  with  Judge  Green  leaf, 
of  Newburyport. 

"  Elizabeth,"  said  the  Judge,  ad- 
dressing his  only  daughter,  who  was 
his  housekeeper,  M  provide  dinner  for 
to-morrow  for  some  three  or  four 
friends." 

"Who  are  they,  father?"  asked 
the  lady,  with  natural  enough  curiosity. 

"Mr.  Paine,  General  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Parsons,  and  perhaps  another." 

**  Do  you  mean  young  'Squire 
Parsons,  whom  everybody  is  talking 
about?" 

"  Yes,  Tbeophilus  Parsons,  of  Fal- 
mouth." 

"  1  shall  not  dare  to  say  a  word  at 
the  table." 

"Well,  Betsey,"  said  the  Judge, 
"  you  will  not  need  to  say  a  word. 
Mr.  Parsons  will  talk  for  you  and  him- 
self  too,  if  you  wish  it." 

At  all  events,  both  at  the  dinner  and 
afterwards,  he  talked  well  enough  to 
win  a  suit  which,  he  was  accustomed 
to  say,  was  worth  all  the  others  he  had 
gained  in  a  lifetime;  for  within  a  year 
Miss  Betsey  became  Mrs.  Parsons. 

During  the  days  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  while  the  "  Sabbath  laws," 
as  they  were  called,  still  remained  un- 
repealed on  the  statute-books  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  tithing  -  men  of  every 
township    were    authorized     to    arrest 
every  person  who  was  riding  or  driving 
on  the  highway  for  any  purposes  other 
than   those   of  religion,    necessity,  or 
mercy,  on  Sunday.     The  law  was  get- 
ting indeed  to  be  a  dead  letter,  but  it 
still  could  be  enforced  when  our  over- 
righteous  ancestors  desired.      Parsons 
had  been  trying  a  case  at  Plymouth , 
which   had   been    concluded    late   on 
Saturday.      It  was  in  March,  and  a 
thaw  had  set  in  which  threatened  to 
take  oft  all  the  snow.     He  was  at  con- 
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siderable  distance  from  home,  in  a 
double  sleigh,  with  no  other  means  of 
locomotion ;  so  he  determined  to  leave 
•on  Sunday  morning.  The  landlord 
told  him  he  would  be  arrested,  but  he 
concluded  to  take  the  risk.  After  go- 
ing a  few  miles  an  officer  approached 
and  ordered  him  to  stop. 

"  Why  do  you  stop  me  ?  "  asked  the 
lawyer. 

"  Because  you  are  breaking  the  law," 
replied  the  tithing- man. 

"In  what  way?"  enquired  the  for- 
mer. 

"Driving  on  Sabbath-day.  You 
are  not  going  the  way  to  meeting,  and 
unless  it  is  a  case  of  sickness  1  must 
stop  you." 

"  I  am  hastening  homewards  to  save 
the  snow,"  said  Parsons.  "It  is  no 
case  of  sickness  that  induces  me  to 
travel  on  Sunday,  but  it  is  a  case  of 
mercy  to  my  poor  beasts." 

"  That  won't  do,  sir.  The  law  au- 
thorizes mc  to  stop  all  such  travellers 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  you  must  stop." 

Saying  that  he  should  certainly  obey 
the  law,  Parsons  directed  his  driver  to 
•draw  up  to  one  side  of  the  road,  fasten 
the  reins  where  they  could  be  reached 
from  within,  and  come  inside. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  asked 
the  tithing- man. 

•  "  It  means,"  replied  the  other,  "  that 
the  law  authorizes  you  to  stop  me,  and 
you  have  stopped  me,  and  here  I  in- 
tend to  stop." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  go  back  with  me 
to  town." 

•'  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  prefer  to  do  what 
the  law  requires.  You  say  that  you 
have  authority  to  stop  me.  Very 
-well ;  you  have  stopped  me,  and  I  sub- 
mit; I  now  shall  stop  here  as  long  as  I 
see  fit." 

"  I  might  have  known,"  said  he  of 
the  law,  ••  that  I  never  should   catch 
you,  Mr.  Parsons,"  and  departed  crest- 
fallen enough. 

And  yet  no  man  in  Boston  kept  Sun- 
day more  conscientiously.  He  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  church.  No  week- 
day duties  were  discharged  in  his  fam- 


ily. Business  he  would  not  attend  to 
An  eminent  merchant  and  most  inti- 
mate friend  came  from  Portsmouth  by 
express  to  consult  him.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  house  just  as  Mr.  Parsons 
had  returned  from  church,  and  began 
to  state  his  case. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  lawyer;  "  I  cannot 
do  business  on  Sunday." 

"  But  it  is  a  question  almost  of  life 
and  death  to  me,  and  I  must  be  in 
Portsmouth  to-night." 

"  Very  good.  Go  and  get  the  advice 
of  some  other  lawyer,  for  I  will  not 
break  the  Sabbath." 

The  merchant  pressed  and  urged 
him,  but  in  vain.  Finally,  with  that 
conciseness  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able, he  asked : 

"  Is  it  the  law  or  the  justice  of  the 
case  you  want  ?" 

"The  law  ;  the  right  and  wrong  are 
plain  enough." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Parsons,  "I  will 
tell  you  this  much,  and  without  fee. 
Take  yourself  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding the  moral  question,  and  I  will 
take  the  responsibility  that  it  shall  be 
the  legal  one." 

The  result  proved  to  be  as  he  had 
predicted. 

When  Mr.  Parsons  became  Chief 
Justice,  a  remarkable  change  took 
place  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  latitude  of  arguing 
cases  was  restricted  ;  the  examination 
of  witnesses  was  made  more  brief;  no 
argument  was  permitted  unless  there 
were  evidence  to  sustain  it ;  jurymen 
sufficient  for  three  juries,  instead  of 
two,  were  summoned  by  the  sheriffs ; 
and  counsel  were  required  to  state  their 
points  to  the  judge  before  they  address- 
ed the  jury.  While  the  effect  of  all 
this  was  that  the  business  was  done 
with  a  rapidity  never  known  before,  it 
met  with  great  resistance.  Especially 
was  the  rule  requiring  a  previous  state- 
ment of  the  points  of  the  case  to  the 
judge  considered  arbitrary  and  illegal. 
Dexter  resisted  it. 

"  Your  honor,"  he  replied  to  the 
Chief   Justice,   "  did    not    state    your 
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points  when  at  the  bar,  as  you  require 
us  to  do." 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but 
that  was  the  judge's  fault,  not  mine." 

At  his  first  court  held  in  Worcester, 
he  said  to  the  county  attorney,  Frank 
Blake  —  an  old  and  intimate  friend  — 
as  he  was  commencing  to  address  the 
jury: 

"  Stop  a  moment,  Brother  Blake. 
What  points  do  you  propose  on  this 
evidence  to  present  to  the  jury  ?" 

"  I  will,  please  your  honor,  state  them 
to  the  jury." 

"No;  you  must  state  them  to  the 
court  first." 

"  I  decline  doing  so,  may  it  please 
your  honor,  and  insist  on  my  right 
to  address  the  jury  in  my  own  way." 

"Certainly,  if  at  all;  and  no  way 
can  be  better.  But  point  me  out,  what 
I  do  not  see,  any  ca.se  you  have  for  the 
jury." 

"  I  will  do  so  to  them,  may  it  please 
the  court." 

"  No ;  you  must  first  do  so  to  me," 
said  the  Chief  Justice,  sternly. 

"  That  I  decline  to  do,  your  honor," 
said  Blake ;  and,  turning  towards  the 
jury,  was  beginning — "Gentlemen  of 
—  "  when  a  stern  voice  said  : 

"Mr.  Sheriff,  commit  Mr.  Blake  to 
close  jail ! "  and  then  went  on  charging 
the  jury. 

The  sheriff  was  obeying  the  orders 
of  the  court,  when  the  Chief  Justice, 
interrupting  his  charge,  said: 

"  Brother  Blake,  will  you  go  to  jail 
now,  or  wait  till  your  cases  are  tried  ?" 

11 1  will  wait,  may  it  please  your 
honor,"  replied  the  district  attorney; 
and  thus  ended  one  part  of  the  bar's 
resistance  to  the  bench. 

The  wage  of  battle,  however,  be- 
tween the  two  parties  had  not  been 
withdrawn.  Otis,  for  repeatedly  al- 
luding in  an  argument  before  the  jury 
( in  spite  of  three  intimations  from  the 
bench )  to  evidence  that  had  been 
ruled  out,  had  been  cut  short  and 
sternly  ordered  to  take  his  seat,  whilst 
the  judge  charged  the  jury.  Dexter 
had  been   stopped  —  "rudely,"  as  he 


said  —  for  using  a  point  in  an  argument 
which  he  had  not  named  in  previous 
recapitulation  to  the  judge.  Fisher 
Ames,  towering  in  pride  of  Congres- 
sional eloquence,  and  who  now  rarely 
appeared  as  counsel  save  in  a  certain 
class  of  special  cases,  had  declared 
that  he  "would  never  enter  the  court- 
room again,  unless  he  took  with  him  a 
bludgeon  in  one  hand  and  a  speaking- 
trumpet  in  the  other."  There  was, 
seriously,  great  offence  taken  by  law- 
yers all  over  the  circuit.  No  chief 
justice  in  the  whole  legal  history  of  the 
commonwealth  had  ever  given  like  oc- 
casion for  scandal.  Leading  members 
of  the  bar  in  every  district  had  banded 
themselves  together,  and  declared  un- 
reservedly that  such  absolutism  amount- 
ed to  a  subversion  of  all  justice,  and 
could  not  be  tolerated. 

It  happened  just  at  this  moment 
that  Tristam  Burges,  of  Rhode  Island* 
entered  into  the  combat.  He  had  par- 
tially withdrawn  from  active  legal  pur- 
suits, but  was  in  the  height  of  his  feme 
as  the  most  vigorous  Northern  oppo- 
nent of  what  was  called  Southern  chiv- 
alry. John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  in 
dread  of  whose  measureless  satire  men 
of  decent  self-respect  had  shrunk  from 
meeting  in  debate  for  years ;  who,  by 
that  torrent  of  abuse  of  Henry  Clay, 
beginning,  "This  man  —  mankind,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  this  worm  —  ye  little 
animals,  forgive  the  insult  —  was  spit 
out  of  the  womb  of  meanness,  was 
raised  to  a  higher  station  than  he  was 
born  to,  for  he  was  raised  to  the  society 
of  blackguards,"  had  provoked  him  to- 
a  duel  —  and  who,  like  a  chimney- 
sweep, was  sure  to  blacken  every  man 
who  contended  with  him — had  found 
more  than  his  match  in  Burges.  For 
bitter  invective,  stinging  sarcasm,  and 
remorseless  satire,  Burges  has  never 
been  equalled  in  the  halls  of  Congress^ 
The  weapons  which  John  Randolph 
had  wielded  with  such  effect  against 
others,  in  the  hands  of  his  opponent 
were  returned  with  tenfold  power  upon 
his  own  head.  The  Virginian  had 
once  or  twice  interrupted  Mr.  Burges 
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by  a  storm  of  malediction  upon  New 
England,  until  the  latter  could  bear  it 
no  longer. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  the  threat 
"  Delenda  est  Carthago ,"  "  Divjne 
Providence  takes  care  of  his  own  uni- 
verse. Moral  monsters  cannot  propa- 
gate. Impotent  of  everything  but  mal- 
evolence of  purpose,  they  can  *  no 
otherwise  multiply  miseries  than  by 
blaspheming  all  that  is  pure  and  pros- 
perous and  happy.  Could  demon 
propagate  demon,  the  universe  might 
become  a  pandemonium  ;  but  I  rejoice 
that  the  father  of  lies  can  never  be- 
come the  father  of  liars.  One  adver- 
sary of  God  and  man  is  enough  for 
one  universe.  Too  much  !  Oh,  how 
much  too  much  for  one  nation  !" 

Mr.  Randolph  made  no  reply.  The 
severity  and  truth  of  the  retort  he 
could  not  withstand.  He  immediately 
left  the  hall,  and  his  voice  was  never 
raised  there  afterwards. 

In  an  important  case  Burges  was 
now  to  appear  at  Taunton.  Able  law- 
yers were  his  associates.  Theophilus 
Parsons,  the  Chief  Justice,  was  to  pre- 
side. He  (  Burges  J  came  ( I  quote  the 
language  of  Professor  Parsons ),  dress- 
ed with  the  elegance  and  nicety  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  in  silk 
stockings,  and  with  lace  ruffles  and 
powdered  hair.  He,  too,  was  an  old 
personal  friend  of  Parsons.  The  trial 
went  on  as  usual,  until  he  arose  to  ar- 
gue to  the  jury.  Then  much  such  a 
conversation  arose  as  in  Blake's  case. 
By  this  time  it  was  understood  that  if 
the  points  were  asked  for,  they  must  be 
given.  Mr.  Burges,  therefore,  so  far 
yielded  as  to  give  one. 

"That  is  no  point  at  all,  Brother 
Burges;  have  you  another?" 

"  Yes,  your  honor; "  and  he  stated  it. 

M  You  have  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
for  that  point,  as  you  very  well  know, 
Brother  Burges ;  have  you  another?" 

And  so  the  thing  went  on,  until  the 
Chief  Justice  flatly  refused  to  let  him 
speak. 

"  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  think 
I  have  a  good  case,"  said  Mr.  Burges; 


"  an  excellent  case,  and  I  believe  I 
can  satisfy  the  jury  of  it;  and  I  de- 
mand, as  a  matter  of  right,  permission 
to  try." 

"  A  very  good  case  you  have,  no 
doubt,  Brother  Burges;  but,  unluck- 
ily, no  evidence,  and  therefore  nothing 
to  go  to  a  jury  on." 

Mr.  Burges  at  once  gathered  up  his 
papers  and  marched  indignantly  out  of 
court,  while  the  Chief  Justice  proceed- 
ed to  charge  the  jury.  When  the 
court  soon  afterwards  adjourned  for 
dinner,  Mr.  Burges  was  found,  stand- 
ing upon  a  flight  of  stairs,  haranguing 
the  crowd  about  the  Chief  Justice's  in- 
supportable tyranny.  As  the  latter 
came  by,  he  stopped  for  a  moment, 
listening  with  an  amused  air,  and  then, 
waiting  for  a  pause,  said  : 

"If  you  get  through  in  time,  come 
and  dine  with  me.  Brother  Burges." 

The  angry  lawyer  looked  round,  saw 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  affair,  and 
saying  "  I  give  it  all  up,"  took  the  arm 
of  his  old  friend,  and  went  with  him  to 
dinner. 

Jeremiah  Mason  and  Daniel  Webster 
were  men  of  the  succeeding  generation, 
and  do  not  strictly  come  within  the 
limits  of  our  subject.  But  as  the  story 
of  their  first  meeting  is  one  of  the  tra- 
ditional bar  anecdotes  mixed  up  with 
the  older  ones  we  have  been  telling,  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  here.  Mason 
was  the  older  man,  and  stood  foremost 
among  New  Hampshire  lawyers  when 
Webster  was  a  student.  As  a  strong 
reasoner,  possessing  masterly  powers  of 
analysis,  he  had  no  superior."  In  cross- 
examination  of  a  witness  he  was  une- 
qualled. Laying  his  plans  far  back, 
he  usually  obtained  all  he  wished  be- 
fore his  design  was*suspected.  In  legal 
acquirements  he'was  not  an  unworthy 
antagonist  of  Daniel  Webster  when  at 
his  best.     But  to  our  story. 

It  was  a  criminal  trial.  Colonel 
George,  a  man  somewhat  prominent  as 
a  democrat,  had  been  indicted  for 
counterfeiting.  It  was  a  bad  case,  the 
Colonel  having  been  detected  twice 
before.      But  on   political  grounds  it 
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seemed  best  to  secure  his  acquittal.  A 
purse  was  therefore  made  up,  and  Mr. 
Mason  retained.  It  so  happened,  be- 
fore the  trial  came  on,  that  the  Attorney- 
General  was  taken  ill,  and  Mr.  Webster, 
who  lived  in  Colonel  George's  neigh- 
borhood and  knew  all  about  the  case, 
was  asked  to  act  for  the  State.  Mr. 
Mason  had  heard  of  him  as  a  young 
man   of  promise :    but  he  had  heard 


such  things  of  young  men  before,  and 
prepared  himself  as  he  would  have 
done  to  meet  the  Attorney  -  General. 
Hut  he  soon  found  that  he  had  quite  a 
different  person  to  deal  with.  "  The 
young  man,"  as  Mason  said  after- 
wards. "  came  down  upon  me  like  a 
thunder -shower,  and  1  got  off  my  cli- 
ent 'more  from  the  politics  of  the  jury 
than  the  strength  of  my  argument." 

N.  S.  Dodge. 


WHAT    OLD    JOHANNA    TOLD. 

(  Translated  from  the  Danish  of  flans  Christian  Andersen.) 


THE  wind  whistles  in  the  old  wil- 
low tree.  It  seems  as  if  one 
heard  a  song;  the  wind  sings  it,  the 
tree  tells  it.  If  you  do  not  understand 
it,  then  ask  old  Johanna,  at  the  poor- 
house.  She  knows  all  about  it ;  she 
was  born  here  in  the  parish. 

Years  ago,  when  the  turnpike  road 
passed  here,  the  tree  was  already  large 
and  conspicuous.  It  stood  where  it 
still  stands,  outside  the  whitewashed 
house  of  the  tailor,  close  by  the  pond, 
that  was  then  large  enough  for  water- 
ing the  cattle,  and  in  which  during  the 
hot  summer  days  the  little  peasant 
boys  went  splashing  in  their  nudeness. 
Close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  was  a 
milestone,  which  now  lies  flat,  and  is 
overgrown  with  raspberry  bushes. 

The  new  turnpike  was  laid  out  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rich  farmer's 
house;  the  old  one  became  a  by-road; 
the  pond  a  puddle,  overgrown  with 
duck- weed.  If  a  frog  leaped  in,  the 
green  scum  would  separate,  revealing 
the  black  water,  around  which  grew 
musk,  trefoil,  and  yellow  iris. 

The  tailor's  house  became  old  and 
leaning;  the  roof  a  hot -bed  for  moss 
and  sengreen  ;  the  pigeon-house  fell, 
and  the  stare  built  upon  the  ruin ;  the 
swallows  hung  nest  to  nest  upon  the 
gable  of  the  house,  and  up  under  the 


eaves,  as  if  this  were  an  abode  of  hap- 
piness. 

Such  it  was  once  ;  now  it  was  loneh 
and  still  here.  ••  Old  Rasmus,"  as  they 
called  him,  lived  here  alone;  here  he 
was  born,  here  he  had  played,  skipped 
over  meadow  and  fence,  splashed  in 
the  open  pond,  climbed  into  the  old 
tree,  which  stood  in  the  same  pride 
and  beauty  then  as  now  —  but  the 
storm  had  alreadv  twisted  the  trunk 
somewhat,  and  time  had  given  it  a 
cleft  in  which  wind  and  weather  had 
deposited  mould,  and  vegetation  flour- 
ished—  yes,  even  a  little  mountain- 
ash  ! 

Last  spring,  when  the  swallows 
came,  they  flew  around  the  tree  and 
around  the  roof,  glueing  and  patching 
their  old  nests ;  old  Rasmus  let  his 
nest  decay  and  tumble  as  it  would, 
giving  it  neither  patch  nor  support. 
'•  What  good  will  it  do?"  was  his  word, 
as  also  his  father's. 

He  remained  in  his  home,  the  swal- 
lows flew  away ;  but  they  returned,  the 
faithful  little  creatures.  The  stare,  too, 
flew  away,  but  came  again  and  fluted 
its  song.  Once  Rasmus  would  com- 
pete with  the  bird  in  this ;  but  now  he 
neither  whistled  nor  sung. 

The  wind  whistled  in  the  old  willow 
tree;    it  whistles  still;    it  seems  as  if 
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one  heard  a  song ;  the  wind  sings  it, 
the  tree  tells  it;  if  you  don't  under- 
stand it,  then  ask  old  Johanna,  who 
lives  at  the  poor-house ;  she  knows  all 
about  what  happened  in  old  times ;  she 
is  as  good  as  a  book  of  chronicles. 

When  this  house  was  good  and  new, 
the  village  tailor,  Ivar  Oelse,  and  his 
wife,  Maren,  moved  into  it.  Industri- 
ous and  respectable  people  were  they 
both.  Old  Johanna  was  then  a  child. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  maker  of 
wooden  shoes.  He  was  among  the 
poorest  in  the  parish,  and  many  a  good 
piece  of  bread  and  butter  did  Johanna 
receive  from  Maren,  who  had  no  lack 
of  food.  Maren  was  intimate  with  the 
Lady,  and  was  always  laughing  and 
happy ;  she  never  became  discour- 
aged ;  she  was  talkative,  but  industri- 
ous too.  Her  needle  flew  as  rapidly 
as  her  tongue,  and  she  took  good  care 
of  her  house  and  children  ;  of  these 
there  were  nearlv  a  dozen — all  of 
eleven  :  the  twelfth  staid  awav. 

"  Poor  people  always  have  a  nest  full 
of  young  ones !  "  growled  the  owner  of 
the  estate.  "If  one  could  drown  them 
like  kittens,  and  only  keep  two  or 
three  of  the  strongest,  it  would  n't 
seem  like  quite  so*  great  a  misfortune." 

"Merciful  heaven  !"  exclaimed  the 
tailor's  wife.  "  Children  are  certainlv 
a  blessing  from  God ;  they  are  the 
light  of  the  house.  Are  there  straits 
and  many  mouths  to  feed,  one  makes 
the  greater  exertion.  Our  Lord  do  n't 
forsake  us  when  we  don't  forsake 
Him!" 

The  Lady  thought  so  too,  nodded  in 
a  friendly  way,  and  patted  Maren  on 
her  cheek.  She  had  done  this  many 
a  time  before,  but  it  was  when  she  was 
a  child,  and  Maren  her  nurse.  The 
two  had  loved  each  other  then,  and 
loved  each  other  still. 

Each  Christmas  a  winter's  supply 
was  sent  to  the  tailor's  house:  a  barrel 
of  flour,  a  hog,  a  couple  of  geese,  a  fir- 
kin of  butter,  cheese,  and  apples.  This 
was  la  help  in  the  larder,  and  Ivar 
Oclse  would  seem  quite  pleased ;  but 
soon  again  would  come  the  old  ques- 
tion, "  What  good  can  it  do  ?  " 


The  house  was  neat  and  clean ;  cur- 
tains adorned  the  windows,  and  plants 
too,  both  gilliflowers  and  balm-mint. 
A  framed  sampler  of  Maren's  needle- 
work hung  against  the  wall,  and  a 
poem,  too,  that  Maren  had  herself  com- 
posed; for  she  knew  how  to  rhyme. 
She  was  a  little  proud  of  the  family 
name,  "  Oelse ;"  for  it  was  the  only 
word  in  the  Danish  language  that 
would  rhyme  with  poelse  (sausape). 
"  This  is  certainlv  somewhat  distin- 
guishing,"  said  she,  laughing.  Maren 
always  kept  up  good  spirits,  nor  said, 
with  her  husband,  "  What  good  will  it 
do?"  Her  word  was,  "Rely  upon 
yourself  and  God."  This  she  did,  and 
it  held  things  together.  The  children 
thrived,  outgrew  the  nest,  and  went 
from  home  and  behaved  well.  Ras- 
mus, the  youngest,  was  such  a  beauti- 
ful child  that  a  great  artist  had  once 
borrowed  him  far  a  model.  This  por- 
trait now  hung  in  the  king's  palace. 
The  Lady  had  seen  it  there,  and  recog- 
nized the  picture  of  little  Rasmus,  al- 
though he  was  represented  without 
clothes. 

But  hard  times  came.  The  tailor's 
hands  were  stricken  with  paralysis  ;  no 
physician  could  help  him,  nor  even  the 
wise  Stina,  who  also  "  doctored." 

"  We  should  n't  be  downhearted," 
said  Maren.  "  It  will  do  no  good  to  go 
hanging  our  heads  !  Now  that  we  have 
no  longer  pa's  hands  to  help  us,  1 
must  be  all  the  smarter  with  mine. 
Little  Rasmus,  too,  can  ply  the  needle." 

Already  he  sat  upon  the  table,  thus 
engaged,  whistling  and  singing :  for  he 
was  a  happy  boy.    . 

14  He  must  n't  sit  there  all  day  ;  that 
would  be  wronging  the  child,"  said  his 
mother.  "  He  must  run  around  and 
play." 

Johanna  was  his  best  playmate.  She 
belonged  to  a  family  yet  poorer  than 
that  of  Rasmus,  and  she  was  not  neat, 
but  went  barefooted,  with  her  clothes 
hanging  in  rags,  for  there  was  no  one 
to  mend  them.  She  herself  never 
thought  of  doing  so.  She  was  a  child, 
and  happy  as  a  bird  in  God's  sun- 
shine. 
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By  the  milestone,  under  the  big  wil- 
low tree,  Rasmus  and  Johanna  used  to 
play. 

He  had  high  aspirations :  some  day 
he  would  be  a  fashionable  tailor,  and 
live  in  the  city,  where  there  were  tailors 
who  had  as  many  as  ten  journeymen 
at  a  time  working  upon  the  table.  So 
his  father  had  told  him.  He  would 
first  go  as  a  journeyman,  and  then  he 
would  get  to  be  a  master  workman ; 
and  so  Johanna  should  come  to  visit 
him  ;  and  if  she  knew  how  to  cook, 
she  should  prepare  all  the  food,  and 
have  a  drawing-room  to  herself. 

Johanna  dared  not  quite  believe  in 
all  this  ;  but  Rasmus  did,  in  its  certain 
fulfilment. 

Thus  they  sat  under  the  old  tree, 
while  the  wind  whistled  among  leaves 
and  branches.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
wind  was  singing  and  the  tree  was  tell- 
ing. 

In  autumn  the  leaves  all  dropped, 
and  the  rain  dripped  from  the  naked 
branches. 

"  They  will  be  green  again,"  said 
mother  Oelse. 

"What  good  will  it  do?"  said  her 
husband.  "  The  new  yrar  will  bring 
new  care." 

"The  larder  is  full,  thanks  to  our 
good  Lady,"  replied  Maren.  "  I  am 
healthy  and  strong.  It  is  sinful  of  us 
to  murmur." 

Until  after  Christinas  the  Lord  and 
Lady  were  in  the  habit  of  remaining  at 
the  country-seat ;  but  the  week  after 
New  Year's  they  went  to  the  city, 
where  they  spent  the  winter  in  amuse- 
ment, attending  balls  and  other  enter- 
tainments, even  at  the  king's  palace. 

The  Lady  had  received  from  France 
two  valuable  dresses,  which  were  of 
such  quality  and  workmanship  that 
Maren,  the  tailor's  wife,  had  never  be- 
fore seen  their  like,  and  begged  per- 
mission to  bring  her  husband,  that  he 
too  could  look  at  the  dresses ;  "for 
surely  their  equal  was  never  seen  by  a 
village  tailor,"  said  she. 

Oelse  saw  them,  and  had  nothing  to 
say  about  them  until  again  at  home, 


when  he  said,  what  he  always  did: 
"What  good  will  it  do?"  And  this 
time  his  words  were  true. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  went  to  the  city, 
-  when  the  pleasure  season  began  :  but 
in  the  midst  of  all  its  splendor,  the  old 
master  died,  and  the  Lady  never  once 
appeared  in  the  elegant  new  dresses. 
She  was  so  sad,  and  clad  from  head  to 
foot  in  deep  mourning.  Not  as  much 
as  a  shred  of  white  was  to  be  seen. 
All  the  servants  were  in  black  ;  even 
the  carriage  was  covered  with  fine 
black  cloth. 

On  a  cold,  frosty  night,  when  the 
snow  glistened  and  stars  glittered,  the 
large  hearse  came  from  the  city,  bring- 
ing the  body  to  the  manor  -  church, 
where  it  was  to  be  laid  in  the  family 
vault.  The  steward  and  parish  judge, 
on  horseback,  were  waiting  with  torch- 
es outside  the  churchyard  ;  the  church 
was  lighted,  and  the  minister  stood  in 
the  open  doorway  and  received  the 
body.  The  coffin  was  borne  up  to  the 
chancel,  followed  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation. The  minister  spoke  to  the  as- 
sembly, and  a  hymn  was  sung.  The 
Lady  also  was  there.  She  had  come 
in  the  carriage,  which  outside  and  in 
was  draped  with  black.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  had  ever  before  been  seen  in 
the  parish. 

All  this  magnificent  mourning  was 
the  topic  of  conversation  during  the 
whole  winter.  It  was  an  "  aristocratic 
burial." 

"  There  we  can  see  the  man's  im- 
portance," said  the  parish  people. 
"  His  birth  was  noble,  and  his  burial 
also." 

"What  good  will  it  do?"  said  the 
tailor.  "  Now  he  has  neither  life  nor 
treasure  ;  yet  we  possess  at  least  one 
of  these." 

"Oh,  do  n't  speak  so,"  said  Maren  ; 
"  he  has  eternal  life  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  Maren  ?" 
said  the  tailor.  "  Dead  men  are  good 
for  fertilizing  the  ground ;  but  this  man 
was  certainly  too  big  to  be  of  use  in 
such  a  way.     He  must  lie  in  a  vault! " 
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"Oh,  don't  speak  so  wickedly!" 
said  Maren.  "  I  tell  you  again,  he  has 
eternal  life." 

'•  How  do  you  know  that,  Maren  ?" 
repeated  the  tailor. 

And  Maren  threw  her  apron  over 
little  Rasmus :  he  must  n't  hear  such 
talk. 

She  carried  him  to  the  peat-house, 
and  then  sat  down  and  wept. 

"  It  was  n't  father  you  heard  talking, 
little  Rasmus:  it  was  the  Evil  One 
who  passed  through  the  room,  and  put 
on  your  father's  voice.  Say  your 
Lord's  Prayer !  I  will,  too  !  "  said  she; 
and  she  folded  the  child's  hands. 

"  There,  now  I  am  happy  again," 
she  said.  "  Rely  upon  yourself  and 
God!" 

The  mourning  year  ended ;  x  the 
widow  went  into  half  mourning,  but 
whole  joy  was  in  her  heart.  It  was 
whispered  that  she  had  a  suitor,  and 
already  thought  of  marriage.  Maren 
knew  a  little  about  it,  and  the  minister 
knew  a  little  more. 

After  the  sermon,  on  Palm  Sunday, 
the  intended  marriage  of  the  widow 
and  her  betrothed  was  to  be  published. 
He  was  a  sculptor ;  but  the  people  of 
the  parish  knew  not  what  to  name 
him,  his  art  being  to. them  almost  un- 
known. The  new  master  was  not  a 
nobleman,  but  he  was  a  very  noble 
looking  man. 

"What  good  will  that  do?"  said 
Tailor  Oelse. 

On  Palm  Sunday  the  publishment 
was  read ;  then  followed  hymn-singing 
and  altar-going.  The  tailor  was  at 
church,  with  his  wife  and  little  Ras- 
mus ;  and  while  the  parents  went  for- 
ward to  sacrament,  Rasmus  remained 
in  the  pew,  for  he  had  not  yet  been 
confirmed.  The  wardrobe  of  the  tail- 
or's family  had  lately  been  in  a  scanty 
condition.  The  old  garments  had 
been  turned  and  turned  again,  sewed 
and  patched.  Now  all  three  were 
dressed  in  new  clothes,  but  the  mate- 
rial was  black  mourning  stuff;  it  was 
made  of  the  carriage  drapery.  Oelse 
had  a  coat  and  pants  from  it,  Maren  a 


high  -  necked  dress,  and  Rasmus  a 
whole  suit,  in  which  he  could  grow  up 
to  his  confirmation.  All  the  cloth  had 
been  taken  from  the  mourning  car- 
riage, outside  and  in.  Nobody  needed 
to  know  of  what  their  clothes  were 
made,  yet  such  knowledge  was  soon 
obtained  :  Stina,  the  wise  woman,  and 
two  other  women  as  wise  as  she,  al- 
though they  did  not  earn  their  living 
by  their  wisdom,  said  that  these  clothes 
would  bring  sickness  and  grief  into  the 
house.  "  People  should  not  dress  in 
hearse-cloth,  unless  they  wish  a  ride  to 
the  grave." 

Johanna,  the  daughter  of  the  wood- 
shoe  man,  cried  when  she  heard  what 
folks  were  saying  ;  and  as  it  happened 
that  from  this  time  the  tailor  was  ail- 
ing more  and  more,  the  truth  of  this 
would  soon  be  seen,  they  said. 

And  so  it  was. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
Tailor  Oelse  died,  and  Maren  was  left 
to  manage  alone,  which  she  did,  rely- 
ing on  herself  and  God. 

The  year  following,  Rasmus  was 
confirmed ;  and  now  to  the  city  he 
went  for  apprenticeship  to  a  big  tailor, 
who,  to  be  sure,  had  not  upon  his 
table  twelve  journeymen  —  only  one ; 
little  Rasmus  might  be  reckoned  as  a 
half  one.  He  was  happy,  and  seemed 
contented ;  but  Johanna  wept ;  she 
loved  him  better  than  she  had  before 
known.  The  tailor's  widow  remained 
in  the  old  house  and  continued  the 
old  business. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  new 
turnpike  was  opened.  The  old  one, 
passing  the  willow  tree  and  tailor's 
house,  became  a  by-road,  the  pond 
lessened,  and  duck-weed  covered  the 
remaining  puddle ;  the  milestone  fell 
—  there  was  nothing  to  stand  for ;  but 
the  tree  kept  itself  strong  and  beauti- 
ful ;  the  wind  whistled  amid  branches 
and  leaves ;  swallow  and  stare  flew 
away  ;  but  in  spring  they  came  again  ; 
and  when  for  the  fourth  time  they  re- 
turned, Rasmus  too  came  home.  He 
had  stood  the  test  for  a  journeyman, 
and  was  a  good-looking  fellow,  but 
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slender  ;  and  now  he  would  strap  his 
valise,  and  go  and  see  foreign  coun- 
tries. His  mother  held  him  back; 
home  was  best,  after  all.  All  the 
other  children  were  scattered  ;  he  was 
the  youngest,  and  the  house  should  be 
his.  He  could  get  plenty  of  work 
around  in  the  parish,  if  he  would  only- 
go  out  two  weeks  in  this  house  and 
two  weeks  in  that.  This,  too,  would 
be  seeing  the  world  ;  and  Rasmus  fol- 
lowed his  mother's  advice. 

So  he  slept  again  beneath  the  roof 
of  his  birth-place — sat  again  under  the 
old  willow  tree,  and  heard  it  whistle. 

He  made  a  good  appearance,  could 
flute  like  a  bird,  and  sing  songs,  new 
and  old.  He  was  well  received  at  the 
large  farm  -  houses  —  particularly  that 
of  Klaus  Hansen,  who  was  next  to  the 
richest  farmer  in  the  parish. 

Else,  the  farmer's  daughter,  was  like 
a  most  beautiful  flower,  and  always 
laughing.  True,  there  were  some  peo- 
ple evil-minded  enough  to  say  that 
she  laughed  only  to  show  her  hand- 
some teeth.  She  was  full  of  fun,  and 
everything  she  did  was  attractive. 

She  became  enamored  of  Rasmus, 
and  he  became  enamored  of  her ;  but 
neither  of  them  would  plainly  acknowl- 
edge it. 

So  the  matter  went  on,  and  Rasmus 
became  melancholy.  His  disposition 
was  more  like  that  of  his  father  than 
his  mother,  and  now  good  humor  came 
only  with  Else's  presence,  when  they 
both  laughed  and  made  fun ;  but,  al- 
though there  was  sufficient  opportunity 
for  doing  so,  he  said  not  a  word  of  his 
love.  "What  good  will  it  do?"  he 
thought ;  "  her  parents  look  for  money, 
and  I  have  none ;  the  wisest  wav  is  to 
leave."  But  this  he  could  not  do;  it 
seemed  as  if  a  secret  cord  held  him  to 
Else,  to  whom  he  was  like  a  trained 
bird,  singing  and  whistling  for  her 
amusement,  according  to  her  com- 
mand. 

Johanna,  the  wood-shoe  man's  daugh- 
ter, was  a  servant  upon  the  farm,  put 
to  the  lowest  drudgery,  taking  care  of 
the  cows  and  driving  the  cart.      She 


never  entered  the  parlor,  and  saw  not 
much  of  Rasmus  or  Else,  but  she 
heard  that  thev  were  the  same  as  en- 
gaged. 

"  So  Rasmus  will  get  to  be  well  off," 
said  she ;  "  I  hope  he  will,"  and  her 
eyes  became  moist ;  surely  there  was 
nothing  in  this  to  cry  about. 

There  was  a  fair  in  the  city;  Klaus 
Hansen  went,  and  Rasmus  accom- 
panied him,  both  on  the  ride  thither 
and  home  again.  He  had  a  seat  be- 
side Else.  He  was  stupefied  with  love, 
but  he  spoke  it  not. 

"Now,"  said  Else — and  she  was 
right — "he  will  have  to  say  something 
soon  ;  if  he  do  n't,  1  '11  surely  scare  him 
into  it!" 

And  soon  there  was  talk  in  the 
house  about  the  richest  farmer  in  the 
parish  having  courted  Else ;  and  so 
he  had,  but  no  one  knew  what  answer 
he  got. 

Rasmus's  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl. 

One  evening  Else  put  a  gold  ring 
upon  her  finger,  and  asked  Rasmus 
what  was  its  signification. 

."  Engagement,"  replied  he. 

"  And  to  whom,  do  you  think?"  she 
continued. 

"  To  the  rich  farmer."  he  replied. 

11  There,  you  have  hit  it!  "  said  she, 
nodded,  and  slipped  away. 

But  he  also  slipped  away,  came  home 
like  a  crazy  man,  and  fastened  his 
valise;  for  out  in  the  world  he  would 
go.  His  mother's  tears  were  of  no  avail 
now. 

He  cut  a  walking-stick  from  the 
old  willow  ;  he  whistled  as  if  he  were 
in  good  humor,  and  said  he  was  going 
out  to  see  the  magnificence  of  the  great 
world. 

"  It  is  a  great  grief  to  me,"  said  his 
mother  ;  "but  it  may  be  the  wisest  and 
best  thing  you  can  do,  so  I  must  try  to 
be  reconciled.  Rely  upon  yourself  and 
God.  so  1  shall  be  sure  to  see  you  back 
again  safe  and  sound." 

He  took  his  way  along  the  new  turn- 
pike, and  saw  Johanna  come  driving 
along  with  a  loaded  cart.  She  had 
not   noticed   him,  and   he  wished  to 
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avoid  her;  so  seated  himself  behind  the 
hedge,  which  concealed  him  as  she 
drove  past. 

Out  into  the  world  he  went,  nobody 
knew  where.  His  mother  thought  he 
would  surely  come  home  again  before 
the  year  was  gone.  "  He  will  see  new 
sights  and  have  new  things  to  think 
upon,  and  so  will  get  back  into  his  old 
state  of  mind  again,"  said  she.  "He 
has  a  little  too  much  of  his  father's 
disposition.  I  wish  he  had  more  of 
mine,  poor  child  !  But  he  will  come 
home,  of  course  ;  he  cannot  give  up  me 
and  the  house." 

The  mother  would  wait  a  vear  or 
more,  but  Else  could  wait  only  a 
month ;  then  she  went  secretlv  to 
Stina,  the  fortune  -  teller,  who  could 
read  fortunes  from  cards  and  coffee, 
and  knew  more  than  other  people^ — 
so,  of  course,  could  tell  where  Rasmus 
was.  Stina  did  so  from  the  coffee- 
grounds.  He  was  in  a  foreign  city, 
but  the  name  she  could  n't  make  out. 
In  this  citv  there  were  soldiers  and 
pretty  maidens.  His  determination 
was  either  to  take  a  musket  or  one  of 
the  maidens. 

Else  could  n't  stand  this.  She  would 
willingly  give  all  her  savings,  if  need- 
ed, to  purchase  his  release;  but  no  one 
should  k«ow  it. 

Old  Stina  promised  him  back  ;  she 
could  do  a  trick — true,  a  dangerous  one 
to  the  person  concerned,  but  it  was  the 
last  means.  She  would  boil  the  kettle 
for  him,  and  then  he  must  come  for- 
ward ;  wherever  in  the  world  he  was, 
he  must  take  direction  homeward, 
where  the  kettle  was  boiling  and  his 
lady-love  awaiting.  Months  might 
pass  ere  his  arrival ;  but  come  he 
must,  if  any  breath  remained  in  him. 
Without  rest  or  pause,  night  and  day, 
forward  he  must  journey  —  over  sea 
and  mountain,  through  storm  and 
calm,  although  never  so  weary.  Home 
he  must  and  should  come. 

The  moon  was  in  its  first  quarter; 
this  was  necessary  to  success,  old  Stina 
said.  The  weather  was  stormy,  and 
the  branches  of  the  old  willow -tree 


crackled.  Stina  cut  a  bough  there- 
from and  tied  it  into  a  knot.  This 
would  certainly  help  in  drawing  him 
home  to  his  mother's  house.  Moss 
and  sengreen  were  taken  from  the 
roof  and  put  into  the  kettle,  which  was 
placed  over  the  fire.  Else  must  tear 
out  a  leaf  from  her  hymn  -book;  she 
did  so,  but  accidentally  the  one  con- 
taining the  errata.  "  Never  mind," 
said  Stina,  throwing  it  into  the  kettle. 

Many  ingredients  were  requisite  to 
the  soup  that  was  to  boil  continually 
until  Rasmus  should  appear.  The 
black  rooster  that  Stina  kept  in  her 
room  had  to  part  with  its  red  comb. 
This  was  thrown  into  the  kettle,  and 
Else's  large  gold  ring,  too,  which  Stina 
assured  her  beforehand  she  would 
never  get  back.  She  was  so  wise  — 
Stina  was  !  Many  things  of  which  we 
know  not  the  name  found  their  way 
into  the  kettle,  which  hung  constantly 
over  the  fire,  or  stood  upon  glowing 
embers  or  hot  ashes.  She  and  Else 
were  the  only  persons  who  knew  any- 
thing about  it. 

The  moon  was  new,  the  moon 
was  old,  and  each  time  came  Else, 
with  the  question :  '*  Do  you  see  him 
yet?" 

"  Much  I  know,  and  much  I  see," 
said  Stina  ;  "  but  the  length  of  his  road 
I  cannot  tell." 

Now  he.  had  crossed^the  first  mount- 
ains ;  then  he  was  upon  the  sea  in  bad 
weather;  again  his  way  led  through  a 
big  forest,  his  feet  were  blistered,  and 
his  whole  body  feverish  ;  yet  forward 
he  must  press  nevertheless. 

"No,  no!"  said  Else;  "I  pity  him." 

"  We  must  n't  stop  him  now,"  said 
Stina ;  "  for  if  we  should  he  would  fall 
dead  by  the  way." 

More  than  a  year  passed.  The  moon 
shone  round  and  big,  the  wind  whistled 
in  the  old  tree,  and  a  rainbow  was  seen 
upon  the  sky  at  moonlight. 

"  This  is  a  sign  of  assurance  !"  ex- 
claimed Stina.  "  Rasmus  will  come 
now  ! " 

But  he  came  not. 

"  The  delay  is  long,"  said  Stina. 
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"  I  'm  tired  of  it  now,"  said  Else ; 
and  after  this  she  came  less  frequently 
to  Stina,  and  brought  no  new  gifts. 

Her  mind  became  easier ;  and  one 
fine  morning  everybody  in  the  parish 
knew  that  Else  had  accepted  the  rich 
fanner. 

She  went  over  to  look  at  his  house 
and  farm,  at  his  cattle  and  goods.  All 
was  in  good  order.  There  was  nothing 
to  wait  for  with  the  wedding,  which 
was  celebrated  during  three  days,  with 
feasting,  music,  and  dancing.  In  the 
invitations  no  one  in  the  parish  was 
overlooked  ;  even  Mother  Oelse  was 
there,  and  when  all  was  over  she  went 
home  with  the  remnants  of  the  feast. 

She  had  fastened  her  door  with  a 
peg,  but  it  was  out.  The  door  stood 
open,  and  in  the  room  sat  Rasmus. 
He  had  returned  home  —  returned  just 
now.  Oh,  how  he  looked !  So  thin 
and  pale ! 

"Rasmus!  Is  it  you?"  said  his 
mother.  "How  poorly  you  look  !  But 
I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  again  ! " 

And  she  placed  before  him  some  of 
the  wedding  -  cake  she  had  brought. 

Lately,  he  said,  he  had  thought 
much  about  his  mother,  his  home,  and 
the  old  willow  -  tree.  It  was  queer 
how  often  in  his  dreams  he  had  seen 
this  tree  and  the  barefoot  Johanna. 

Of  Else  he  said  nothing.  He  was 
sick,  and  had  to  go  to  bed  ;  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  kettle  had  caused 
this,  or  produced  any  influence  upon 
him.  Only  old  Stina  and  Else  be- 
lieved it,  but  they  did  not  speak  of  it. 

Rasmus  was  ill  of  fever,  and  it  was 
contagious ;  so  nobody  came  to  the 
house  but  Johanna,  the  wood  -  shoe 
man's  daughter,  who  wept  at  seeing 
how  miserable  Rasmus  was. 

The  doctor  ordered  medicine  for  him 
from  the  drug  store,  but  he  refused  to 
take  it.  "  What  good  will  it  do  ?"  said 
he. 

"  Indeed  it  will  make  you  well 
again,"  said  his  mother.  "  Rely  upon 
yourself  and  God.  If  I  could  see  you 
well,  and  hear  you  whistle  and  sing 
again,  1  would  willingly  die." 


Rasmus  recovered  from  the  fever ; 
but  his  mother  was  taken  by  it,  and 
God  called  her  instead  of  him. 

Loneliness  took  possession  of  the 
house,  and  greater  poverty.  "He  is 
worn  out,"  they  said  in  the  parish  ; 
"  poor  old  Rasmus ! " 

He  had  led  a  reckless  life  during  his 
absence,  and  this,  rather  than  the  black 
kettle  that  Stina  boiled,  had  exhausted 
his  vigor  and  nerve.  His  hair  became 
thin  and  gray  ;  he  had  no  energy  for 
work.  "  What  good  will  it  do  ? "  said 
he,  and  he  sought  the  inn  rather  than 
the  church. 

One  autumn  night,  through  wind 
and  rain,  he  came  with  difficulty  the 
muddy  way  from  the  inn  to  his  house. 
His  mother  was  gone  long  ago  —  was 
lying  in  her  grave.  The  swallows  and 
stare,  too,  were  gone — the  faithful  little 
creatures  ;  but  Johanna,  the  wood-shoe 
man's  daughter,  was  not  gone ;  she 
overtook  him  on  the  road,  and  accom- 
panied him  a  short  distance. 

"  Cheer  up,  Rasmus  !  "  said  she. 

"  What  good  will  it  do  ?"  he  replied. 

"That  expression  is  a  wicked  one," 
said  she.  "  Remember  your  mother's 
words:  'Rely  upon  yourself  and  God.' 
You  do  n't  do  so,  Rasmus,  but  you 
ought  to  do  so,  an(L  must  do  so. 
Break  off  saying,  •  WhaSjjood  will  it 
do?'  and  you  will  destroyVhe  root  of 
all  your  misdoings." 

At  his  door  she  left  him\  He  re- 
mained not  in  the  house ;  ht  went  to 
the  old  willow-tree,  and  sat  doVn  upon 
the  fallen  mile  -  stone. 

The  wind  whistled  amid  the  branch- 
es of  the  tree.  It  seemed  like  1  song ; 
it  seemed  like  a  talking  ;  and  tasmus 
replied,  speaking  loudly,  but  So  one 
heard,  except  the  tree  and  the  whistling 
wind. 

"  I  am  feeling  so  chilled  !  It  h  time 
to  go  to  bed,  I  think.     Sleep!  :fleep !  " 

And  he  went,  not  toward  th«t  house, 
but  toward  the  puddle,  w)Aere  he 
stumbled  and  fell.  The  raini  poured, 
the  wind  was  freezing  cold.  I  He  did 
not  perceive  it ;  but  when  /  the  sun 
arose,  and  the  crows  flew  otjit  over  the 
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rushes,  he  awoke,  half  dead.  Had  his 
head  lain  where  his  feet  did,  he  would 
never  have  arisen ;  the  green  duck-weed 
would  have  been  his  shroud. 

Later  in  the  day,  Johanna  came  to 
the  tailor's  house.  She  was  his  helper, 
and  got  him  to  the  hospital. 

"  We  have  known  each  other  since 
we  were  little  children,"  said  she ; 
"  your  mother  has  given  me  food  and 
drink,  and  I  can  never  repay  her  kind- 
ness. You  will  get  well  again,  and  be  a 
man." 

And  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should 
live.  But  with  his  health  and  humor 
it  was  up  and  down. 

Swallows  and  stare  came  and  went, 
and  came  again  ;  Rasmus  became  pre- 
maturely old,  and  sat  solitary  in  the 
house,  which  more  and  more  decayed. 
He  was  poor — poorer  now  than  Jo- 
hanna. 

"  You  have  not  faith,"  she  said ; 
"and  if  we  have  not  the  Lord,  what 
have  we?  You  ought  to  go  to  the 
sacrament;  you  have  not  been  there 
since  your  confirmation,  I  think." 

"Well,  what  good  can  it  do?"  he 
replied. 

**  If  that  is  the  way  you  feel,  I  would- 
n't have  you  go ;  the  Lord  does  not 
desire  there  unwilling  guests.  Think  of 
your  mother  and  your  childhood  !  You 
were  then  a  religious  boy.  May  I  read 
you  a  hymn  ?" 

"  What  good  will  it  do  ?"  said  Ras- 
mus. 

44  It  always  comforts  me,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  Johanna,  you  have  got  to  be  a 
Methodist,  I  should  think,"  said  he, 
looking  at  her  with  dull,  tired  eyes. 

And  Johanna  repeated  the  hymn  ; 
she  had  no  book. 

"  They  were  pretty  words,"  he  said  ; 
••  but  I  could  n't  quite  follow.  My  head 
feels  so  heavy !  " 


Rasmus  was  old,  nor  was  Else  young 
any  longer  —  should  we  mention  her 
name ;  Rasmus  did  so  never.  She 
was  a  grandmother;  an  impudent 
little  girl  was  her  granddaughter,  who 
played  among  the  other  children  of  the 
village. 

Rasmus  came  along  one  day,  lean- 
ing upon  his  stick.  He  stopped  to  look 
at  the  children's  play,  and  smiled  as 
old  times  shone  upon  his  mind.  Else's 
granddaughter  pointed  at  him  and 
shouted,  "Old  Rasmus!"  The  other 
little  girls  followed  her  example,  shout- 
ing, "  Old  Rasmus ! "  thus  pursuing  the 
old  man. 

There  was  a  dull,  dark  day,  and 
more  such  followed;  but  after  dull, 
dark  days,  there  always  comes  a  sunny 
one. 

On  a  beautiful  Pentecost  morning, 
the  church  was  adorned  with  green 
foliage,  the  odor  of  which  pervaded 
the  room,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  the 
pews.  The  large  candles  upon  the 
altar  were  burning ;  the  sacrament  was 
dispensed ;  Johanna  was  among  the 
partakers,  but  not  Rasmus.  Just  on 
that  morning  our  Lord  had  called  him. 

With  God  there  is  mercy  and  grace. 

Many  years  have  since  gone.  The 
tailor's  house  stands  there  still,  but  no 
one  lives  in  it ;  it  may  fall  on  the  first 
stormy  night.  Reed  and  trefoil  have 
overgrown  the  puddle.  The  wind 
whistles  in  the  old  tree  ;  it  seems  as  if 
one  heard  a  song ;  the  wind  sings  it, 
the  tree  tells  it.  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand it,  ask  old  Johanna,  at  the  poor- 
house. 

She  lives  there  ;  she  sings  her  hymn 
— the  one  she  sung  to  Rasmus;  she 
thinks  about  him,  prays  for  him  —  the 
faithful  soul !  She  can  tell  of  the  time 
that  is  past  —  the  memories  that  are 
whistled  in  the  old  tree. 

Carl  Lars  en. 
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CURRENCY    AND    BANKING    IN    CHICAGO. 


AS  the  lists  of  bank  presidents  re- 
ceive continual  accessions  of 
names  of  men  made  portly  and  self- 
satisfied  by  success  as  merchants  or 
manufacturers,  or  in  some  such  routine- 
calling,  so  bank  capital  is  the  accumu- 
lation of  profits  retired  from  direct  trade 
— capital  which,  finding  no  adequate 
employment  in  enlarging  the  special 
business  in  which  it  was  acquired,  seeks 
a  different  and  more  conservative  field. 
Industry,  integrity  and  economy  are 
said  to  l>e  the  secrets  of  wealth  ;  but  it 
would  not  require  a  very  elaborate 
mathematical  calculation  to  prove  that, 
as  stock  in  trade  for  a  young  man  to 
begin  life  in  the  business  of  banking, 
they  would  not  be  worth  a  rush,  unless 
first  applied  for  a  good  many  years  in 
some  other  calling. 

Legitimate  bank  capital  represents 
the  past  rather  than  the  present  profit- 
ableness of  the  trade  of  a  city.  Boston 
affords  an  example  of  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  profits,  as  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
cess of  bank  capital  over  bank  depos- 
its there ;  and  in  this  respect  she  is  the 
very  opposite  of  Chicago,  where  the 
accumulations  of  the  profits  of  trade  in 
the  form  of  bank  capital  are  propor- 
tionately smaller  than  in  almost  any 
other  city,  for  the  reason  that  the  ever- 
expanding  operations  of  trade  furnish 
more  profitable  employment  for  money. 
Nevertheless,  the  profits  of  banking  are 
greater  in  Chicago  than  in  almost  any 
other  large  city  of  the  Union,  excepting 
possibly  San  Francisco  and  New  Or- 
leans. This  arises  not  so  much  from 
the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  being 
higher  than  even  in  other  Western 
cities — which,  by  the  way,  is  the  fact 
—  as  it  does  from  the  activity  of  trade, 
which  absorbs  the  local  capital  in  other 
branches  of  business,  and  leaves  bank- 
ing to  be  done  more  largely  on  the 
money  of  depositors,  and  less  on  the 
capital  of  the  bankers. 

In  the  technical  language  of  com- 


merce and  finance,  Chicago,  being  a 
great  "  trade  centre,"  must  also  be 
an  important  "  currency  -  distributing 
point ; "  and  its  importance  as  a  con- 
centrating point  for  trade  may  be 
measured  and  compared  with  other 
cities  by  its  position  in  the  exercise  of 
the  latter  function.  Country*  banks 
keep  their  largest  credit  balances  in 
the  cities  where  the  products  are  sold, 
and  where  the  goods  bought  by  the 
country  in  return  are  paid  for.  Against 
these  balances  they  check  to  pay  for 
goods,  and  for  currency  to  move  the 
crops. 

The  position  of  Chicago  as  a  finan- 
cial centre  for  these  purposes  will  be 
best  shown  by  the  following  table, 
comparing  the  proportions  of  bank 
capital  to  the  deposits  of  both  individ- 
uals and  banks  in  the  six  principal 
commercial  cities  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States.  The  figures  are  com- 
piled from  the  reports  of  the  National 
Banks,  made  October  3d,  1872;  and 
though  the  National  Banks  represent 
only  about  two -thirds  of  the  banking 
interest  of  the  cities  named,  the  pro- 
portion of  National  Bank  capital  is 
nearly  the  same  in  them  all.  The  pro- 
portion of  capital  in  National  Banks  is 
possibly  somewhat  less  in  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  than  in  Chicago;  but  the 
statistics  of  the  proportions  of  capital, 
deposits,  etc.,  are  less  accessible  in  the 
cases  of  State  and  private  banks,  and 
the  average  proportions  of  these  items 
can  be  shown  as  fairly  by  the  National 
Banks  of  any  city  as  by  the  whole  of 
its  banks;  in  fact,  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Bank  law  in  regard  to  the 
keeping  of  reserve  in  redemption  cities, 
makes  so  intimate  a  connection  be- 
tween the  National  Banks  of  the  cities 
and  the  country,  that  the  accumulation 
of  country  bank  deposits,  and  the  con- 
sequent irnportance  of  the  cities  as 
currency  -  distributing  points,  are  more 
fairly  shown  by  the  National  Banks 
alone. 
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City 


New  York... 

Boston 

Philadelphia 
Cincinnati  ... 

St.  Louis 

Chicago 


No.  of 

Nafl 

Banks 


50 

49 
29 

5 
8 

«9 


Capital  and 
surplus. 


Individual  De- 
posits. 


Deposits  of 
other  Banks. 


$  02,163,877 

°o,340,325 

23,579,075 

4,790,000 

7,771,062 

10,681,885 


$  188,526,991 
40,841,919 
41,039,384 

5,419,394 

3,018,147 

19,469,985 


* 


75.433.2oo 
'6,274,348 

7,331,413 
3,232,086 

2,204,367 

8,071,967 


Percent'ge 
of  total  de- 
posits to 
capital  and 
surplus. 

286 

94 

205 

18c 

.     66 

258 


The  foregoing  figures  show  that  in 
Chicago  the  banks  hold  $2.58  of  depos- 
its for  every  dollar  of  capital  and  sur- 
plus—  a  larger  proportion  than  in  any 
other  city  except  New  York,  where  the 
proportion  is  a  trifle  greater,  being 
$2.86  of  deposits  to  each  dollar  of  cap- 
ital and  surplus.  Here  is  the  secret  of 
greater  profits  of  banking  in  Chicago 
than  in  other  cities :  that  besides  a 
somewhat  higher  average  rate  of  inter- 
est, caused  by  the  demand  for  more 
capital  to  carry  on  trade,  banking  is 
done  more  largely  on  the  capital  of  de- 
positors than  in  other  cities,  except 
New  York.  If  the  average  rate  of  dis- 
counts and  interest  in  New  York  were 
equal  to  that  of  Chicago,  the  profits  of 
banking  in  that  city  would  exceed  those 
of  Chicago. 

The  amounts  given  as  the  deposits 
of  "other  banks"  are  in  each  case 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  balan- 
ces of  country  banks,  and  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  respective  cities 
as  currency  -  distributing  points. 

It  is  the  custom  of  bankers  in  all 
large  cities  to  make  annual  contracts 
with  the  express  companies  for  the 
transportation  of  currency  between  all 
points  with  which  they  have  large 
transactions.  From  these  contracts  it 
appears  that  about  twenty-  five  leading 
commercial  banks  of  Chicago  transport 
annually  between  Chicago  and  New 
York  about  $30,000,000  of  currency, 
over  one  -  half  of  which  comes  West  to 
assist  in  the  movement  of  the  crops, 
and  a  large  part  of  which  flows  East- 
ward again  by  the  same  route  when 
the  crops  have  been  marketed.  But 
besides  their  "  through  contracts  "  be- 
tween  Chicago  and    New   York,   the 
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same  banks  have  what  they  call 
"local"  contracts  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  currency  between  Chicago  and 
other  Western  cities  and  towns  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois, 
and  Indiana.  On  these  local  con- 
tracts, the  Chicago  banks  move  curren- 
cy back  and  forth  to  their  country 
bank  correspondents  in  an  average 
volume  of  somewhere  near  $70,000,- 
000  to  $80,000,000  per  annum.  The 
comparison  of  country  bank  deposits 
shown  by  the  National  Bank  reports  to 
be  held  in  each  city,  warrants  the  be- 
lief that  these  amounts  of  currency  are 
larger  than  are  moved  by  the  banks  of 
any  other  cities,  except  those  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  show  Chicago  to 
be  the  third  city  of  the  Union  in  point 
of  currency  distribution. 

With  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, which  must  come  sooner  or 
later,  the  importance  of  this  function 
of  currency  distribution  will  be  greatly 
increased.  The  business  of  this  coun- 
try is  getting  scattered  over  too  wide 
an  area  to  require  that  all  banks 
should  redeem  in  as  distant  a  place  as 
New  York  ;  and  while  many  of  them 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  continue 
to  keep  credit  balances  there  for  their 
own  convenience,  the  large  amount  of 
country  bank  business  already  concen- 
trated in  Chicago  indicates  it  as  the 
most  important  redemption  agency 
west  of  New  York. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  cogent 
reason  for  its  being  made  one  of  the 
principal  repositories  of  coin,  either  be- 
fore or  after  resumption,  and  this  is 
that  more  silver  bullion  is  being  pro- 
duced in  Chicago  from  the  reduction  of 
ores,  than  in  all  the  other  cities  of  the 
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United  States  put  together,  except  San 
Francisco.    The  business  of  reducing 
ores  in  Chicago  has  now  been  tried  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  demonstrate 
its  establishment  as  one  of  the  most 
profitable  industries  of  the  city,  and  its 
rapid  growth  points  to  the  probability 
of  vastly  increased  proportions  within 
a  year  or  two.     There  are  now  three 
companies  operating  reduction  works 
in    Chicago.       During    the    first    ten 
months  of  1872  these  establishments 
smelted  ores  at  the  rate  of  twelve  thous- 
and tons  per  annum,  producing  $1,- 
500,000  of  silver  bullion  ;   but  at  the 
close  of  the  year  their  business  had 
been  increased  so  much  that  they  were 
producing  silver  bullion  at  the  rate  of 
$5,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  aggre- 
gate capacity  of  the  works  has  been  so 
enlarged   that  their  business  will   be 
doubled  in  1873.     One  company  alone 
has  contracted  for  one  -  half  of  the  total 
product  of  ores  from  the  noted  Emma 
Mine,  at  Salt  Lake,  and  will  probably 
receive  from  there  and  reduce  at  least 
a  hundred  thousand   tons  of  ores  in 
1873.      The    total    product  of   silver 
bullion  in  Chicago  in  1873  ls  likely  to 
be  more,  rather  than  less,  than  $8,000,- 
000.      The  only   other  cities  east  of 
Colorado  where  silver  bullion  is  pro- 
duced at  all,  are  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
where   the   annual    product  is  about 
$2,000,000,  and  St.  Louis,  where  it  is 
about  $1,000,000.     It  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  policy  of  the  railroads  to  afford 
encouragement,   in    the    way   of   low 
freights,  to  the  reduction  of  ores  at  a 
place  distant  from  the  mines,  as  it  gives 
them  freight  to  can*)'  which  they  would 
not  get  if  the  reduction  works  were  in 
the  mining  country.     The  freight  on 
the  ores  from  Salt  Lake  to  Omaha  is 
$12  per  ton,  and  from  Omaha  to  Chi- 
cago $5.50  per  ton.     It  will  be  seen 
that  if  the  expectations  of  the  increase 
of  the  business   in   Chicago   in    1873 
are  realized,  the  railroads  will  receive 
from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  per  an- 
num for  freight  on  the  ores. 

Between  Nevada  and  Utah  on  the 
west,  and  the  Lake  Superior  mines  on 


the  north,  Chicago  is  about  as  near  the 
centre  of  cheap  transportation  for  ores 
to  her  reduction  works  as  any  point 
that  could  be  designated.  The  branch 
mints  at  New  Orleans  and  Dahlonega 
have  lately  been  discontinued  —  the 
result  of  the  change,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  of  the  direction  from  which  we 
received  our  greatest  supply  of  the 
precious  metals.  Twenty -five  years 
ago,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were 
the  only  source  of  the  meagre  supply 
of  precious  metals  in  the  United  States. 
After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia, the  bullion  came  to  New  York  by 
sea.  But  the  discovery  twelve  years 
ago  of  the  Comstock  lode  of  silver, 
made  a  great  change  in  the  manner  of 
producing  bullion,  and  created  a  ne- 
cessity for  extensive  reduction  works. 
Then  the  Pacific  Railroad  was  built, 
and  the  silver  wealth  of  the  mountains 
flowed  into  "  the  States "  by  that 
route.  Chicago  is  about  the  eastern 
terminus  of  cheap  transportation  by 
rail  from  the  West  for  a  bulky  freight 
like  ores,  which,  once  loaded  upon 
cars,  cannot  be  transferred  to  any 
other  vehicle  for  transportation. 

If  our  National  Mint  continues  the 
coinage  of  fractional  silver  —  which  it 
undoubtedly  should,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  aids  to  specie  resump- 
tion —  there  is  no  point  in  the  United 
States  more  appropriate  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  branch  mint  than  Chi- 
cago. This  would  be  indicated  by  its 
importance  as  a  point  of  currency  dis- 
tribution, as  well  as  its  convenience  to 
the  various  silver  -  producing  regions, 
and  the  facilities  for  reducing  their 
ores  and  producing  the  bullion  cheap- 
er than  it  can  be  done  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mines. 

When  bullion  is  deposited  at  the 
mint  for  coinage,  the  depositor  receives 
a  certificate  which  calls  for  the  corre- 
sponding value  in  coin.  This  certifi- 
cate goes  into  bank,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent may  circulate  from  bank  to  bank, 
no  demand  being  made  for  the  coin 
until  it  is  actually  required  for  exporta- 
tion   or    for    circulation     in    smaller 
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amounts  than  the  certificate.  In  1852 
the  standard  of  fineness  for  the  silver 
in  the  fractional  coins  of  the  United 
States  was  reduced  by  Congress,  so 
that  the  commercial  value  of  silver  in 
the  half-dollars,  for  instance,  is  about 
six  per  cent,  less  than  their  legal  ten- 
der value.  The  object  of  this  enact- 
ment was  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
fractional  silver  coins,  which  had  caus- 
ed great  inconvenience.  The  remedy 
proved  effectual,  until  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  since  which  all 
coin  has  steadily  flowed  out  of  the 
country.  But  in  the  progress  toward 
specie  payments,  this  exportation  of 
fractional  silver  coins  would  cease 
when  the  premium  on  gold  over  green- 
backs had  fallen  to  anything  under  six 
per  cent.;  and  if  the  coinage  of  frac- 
tional silver  is  continued  by  the  Na- 
tional Mint,  the  coin  would  begin  to 
accumulate  in  the  mint.  Fractional 
silver  is  not  now  a  legal  tender  for  any 
amount  over  five  dollars ;  but  by  the 
removal  of  this  limitation  of  the  law, 
and  with  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
mint,  Chicago  would  become  the  res- 
ervoir for  coin  to  which  its  position  as 
a  currency-distributing  point  entitles  it, 
and  specie  payments  in  silver  coin 
might  begin  when  gold  had  fallen  to 
105 j£.  The  bulk  and  inconvenience 
of  silver  coin  for  transportation  would 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  pre- 
venting any  such  run  for  specie  as  most 
persons  seem  apprehensive  would  im- 
mediately follow  specie  resumption. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  is  forcibly  il- 
lustrated by  the  well-known  story  of 
how  Nicholas  Biddle  saved  the  Savan- 
nah Branch  of  the  United  States  Bank 
from  suspension  forty  years  ago,  by 
sending  thirty  or  forty  kegs  of  specie 
down  from  Philadelphia  to  tender  on 
the  $173,000  of  its  notes,  presented  in 
one  lump  by  Mr.  Conspirator  Clark,  of 
New  York,  who  found  that  in  drawing 
that  much  specie  he  had  got  an  im- 
mense and  costly  elephant,  that  must 
be  guarded  by  a  special  force  and 
transported  by  special  conveyance. 
The  fact  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  in 


silver  half-dollars  weighs  nearly  500 
pounds,  avoirdupois,  and  that  the  pre- 
sentation of  notes  of  a  bank  to  the 
amount  of  $40,000  for  redemption  in 
specie  would  require  that  the  receiver 
of  the  specie  should  bring  one,  and 
possibly  two,  good  teams  of  horses  to 
carry  away  the  ton  of  silver,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  delay  in  counting  it  out 
to  him,  are  significant  of  the  obstacles 
that  might  be  interposed  to  the  much 
dreaded  "runs"  for  specie,  which 
many  financiers  regard  as  almost  in- 
separable from  specie  redemptions  of 
paper  money. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  on 
specie  payments  as  connected  with 
Chicago  and  her  position  as  a  curren- 
cy-distributing point,  and  taking  a 
nearer  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
banking  interest,  several  points  of  im- 
portance present  themselves:  First % 
that  including  all  the  various  classes  of 
banks  —  National,  State-chartered,  and 
Savings  banks  —  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  by  the  bankers  is  small ; 
second,  that  even  this  capital  claimed 
by  banks  operating  under  State  char- 
ters is  in  many  cases  only  nominal, 
and  was  never  really  paid  in  ;  and 
third t  that  the  State  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  banking  seem  to  have  been 
made  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the 
bankers,  ignoring  the  rights  of  deposi- 
tors altogether.  None  of  the  banks 
operating  under  State  charters  are  re- 
quired to  make  reports  of  any  kind ; 
no  public  officer  is  authorized  to  exam- 
ine their  affairs  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever ;  the  officers  and  managers  of  the 
banks  are  subject  to  no  liabilities  be- 
yond the  amount  of  their  stock,  which 
is  in  most  instances  ridiculously  small. 
The  Savings  bank  business,  as  now 
conducted  in  Chicago,  is  specially  open 
to  all  these  objections ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  evil  results  likely  to  grow  out 
of  the  entire  absence  of  laws  for  the 
protection  of  depositors  has  been  great- 
ly increased  by  an  injudicious  law, 
passed  in  March,  1872,  known  as  the 
"  Enabling  Act."  Before  the  adoption 
of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  in 
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1870,  all  State  banks  were  chartered 
by   special   act  of  the    Legislature   in 
each  case.     The  privileges  granted  and 
restrictions  laid  were  different  in  the 
case  of  almost  every  bank.     It  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  make  criticism  apply  to 
any  particular  point  in  these  charters 
as  originally  granted,  except  the  one 
already  made,  that  the  charters  were 
all  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  bank- 
ers and  not  of  the  depositors.     It  is  no 
injustice  to  the  Legislatures  who  grant- 
ed these  charters  from  vear  to  vear,  to 
say   that   four- fifths  of  the   members 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  even  the  first 
principles  of  finance   or  of  common 
law ;  and  that  when  a  special  charter 
which   had   been    prepared    by   some 
shrewd  lawyer  on  behalf  of  the  parties 
who  were  to  use  it,  was  introduced  at 
the  tail-end  of  a  session,  it  was  passed 
without  consideration,    and    gave    to 
speculating  financiers  the  privilege  of 
receiving  other  people's  money  under 
the  corporate  name  of  a  bank,  and  to 
use  the  funds  in  any  particular  line  of 
speculation  they  might  find  most  con- 
ducive to  their  own  profit  —  insurance 
business,  building  houses,  manufactur- 
ing, speculating  in  land,  building  rail- 
roads —  in  short,  to  take  any  risk  with 
the  money  of  depositors,   and   solely 
for   the   benefit    of   stockholders,  the 
stock  in  most  instances  being  ridicu- 
lously small,  and  controlled  by  a  few 
individuals,  who  could  escape  with  in- 
significant loss  in   case  their  specula- 
tive castles  tumbled   into   ruin  about 
their  ears.     The  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution   stopped   the  increase   of 
these  financial  letters  -  of-  marque;  but 
their  procurement  had   been  so  easy 
that  a  great  number  of  unused  ones 
were  scattered  all  over  the  State,  and 
these  were  kept  legally  alive  by  nomi- 
nal organizations  of  apocryphal  banks 
under  their  authority,  until   the  great 
flank  movement  of  procuring  the  Ena- 
bling Act  was  made  by  speculators. 
This  act  authorizes    the    unrestricted 
change  of  name  and   location   of  all 
State  banks,  and  permits  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  capital  stock  at  the 


pleasure  of  the  stockholders,  in  any 
amount  between  $100  and  $10,000,000; 
thus  giving  every  financial  pirate  who 
had  money  enough  to  buy  a  charter,  a 
roving  commission,  and  the  safeguard 
of  liability  restricted  to  stock,  which  he 
could  diminish  whenever  the  financial 
horizon  began  to  darken. 

While  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  a 
single  savings  bank  of  this  character 
in  Chicago,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
the  facts  that  the  Enabling  Act  has 
been  the  means  of  sending,  within  the 
last  year,  a  great  number  of  charters 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  Chicago, 
where  new  banks,  equipped  with  all 
the  dangerous  discretional  powers 
above  described,  and  exempt  from  the 
supervision  of  any  public  officer,  have 
been  established.  A  number  of  banks 
already  in  operation,  finding  the  op- 
portunity to  buy  other  charters  that 
gave  them  more  latitude,  have  done 
so,  and  have  reorganized  under  new 
names. 

Savings  deposits  have  increased 
rapidly  throughout  the  United  States  in 
the  last  year  or  two ;  but  in  Chicago 
the  increase  has  been  exceptionally 
large  in  the  last  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  sums  of  money  distributed 
to  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  the  total  savings  deposits 
of  Chicago  did  not  greatly  exceed 
$6,000,000;  now  they  are  over  $12,- 
000,000.  Even  this  latter  amount  is 
small  compared  to  the  aggregate  sav- 
ings of  many  other  cities.  Savings  in 
Chicago  have  always  been  largely  in- 
vested in  real  estate  ;  but  as  the  value 
of  land  rises  from  year  to  year,  it  gets 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  class  of 
savings  depositors,  who  have  no  more 
than  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  at 
their  command.  The  accumulation  of 
savings  in  Chicago  is  therefore  yet  in 
its  infancy.  The  proportions  it  may 
attain  in  a  few  years  may  be  estimated 
by  the  example  of  San  Francisco, 
where  real  estate  has  got  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  class  of  savings 
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-depositors,  and  their  money  has  accu- 
mulated in  savings  banks  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  nearly  $40,000,000. 
In  the  consideration  of  legal  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  owners  of  the 
rapidly  -  increasing  accumulations  of 
savings,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  in 
all  American  cities,   it  would  obviously 

*  0 

be  a  mistake  to  make  laws  like  those 
of  Massachusetts  and  other  States, 
-where  there  are  great  accumulations  of 
savings.  The  savings  department  of 
finances  has,  within   a  few  vears,  en- 

9  0  ' 

tirely  outgrown  the  laws  made  for  its 
regulation  in  any  of  the  States.  The 
mere  fact  that  provident  institutions  in 
New  England,  having  no  capital  stock 
and  being  managed  by  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  depositors  only,  have 
thus  far  presented  few  instances  of 
gross  mismanagement  and  few  finan- 
cial disasters,  is  not  conclusive  cvi- 
-dence  that  the  same  system  will  work 
well  in  the  West,  where  opportunities 
for  speculation  are  frequent,  and  where 
■every  man  who  has  ability  enough  to 
manage  a  bank  would  feel  that  he  was 
-wasting  it  unless  he  had  an  interest 
in  the  profits.  The  rapid  increase  of 
savings"  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  different  class  of  financiers  — 
men  who  have  large  projects  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  the  carrying  out 
■of  which  would  be  ereatlv  assisted  bv 

c  0  0 


the  control  of  the  immense  accumula- 
tions in  savings  banks.  There  is  no 
other  class  of  trust  funds  so  completely 
in  the  control  of  the  trustee,  and  none 
for  which  his  responsibility  to  the  own- 
ers is  so  slight,  in  the  way  of  bonds 
given  for  their  security.  When  man- 
aged as  banks  instead  of  "  provident" 
or  charitable  institutions,  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  the  banker  can  get 
control  of  so  large  an  amount  of  de- 
posits on  so  small  a  pledge  of  his  own 
capital.  A  new  and  more  comprehen- 
sive policy  in  the  regulation  of  savings 
banks  seems  necessary,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that,  if  National  legislation  can  be 
constitutionally  enacted,  it  may  be  re- 
quired. In  the  mean  time  the  States 
should  at  least  adopt  laws  with  a  view 
to  keeping  the  public  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  the  condition  of  savings 
banks,  by  the  requirement  of  frequent 
reports  and  by  the  appointment  of 
trustworthv   bank     examiners     whose 

0 

duty  it  should  be  to  make  unan- 
nounced examinations  from  time  to 
time. 

The  following  is  a  classified  list  of 
all  the  National  and  State  banks  do- 
ing either  a  commercial  or  savings 
business  in  Chicago  at  the  close  of 
1872,  showing  the  year  of  organization, 
the  amount  of- capital  and  deposits, 
and  the  names  of  Presidents  and  Cash- 
iers : 


NATIONAL    BA  NKS. 


Organi- 
zation. 


Name  of  Bank. 


1865 
1864 
1863 
1865 
187a 
1870 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1870 
1864 
1870 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1869 
1864 
1867 
1872 
1872 


Union  National 

Third        "         

First  "         

Commercial  National 
German  National... 
Corn  Exchange  Nat'l 
Merchants  National. 
Mechanics'  " 
Manufacturers  " 
Cook  County     '* 

Fifth  National 

National  Hank  of  111. 
Northwestern   Nat'l. 

]  City  National 

Second    "         

Traders  "         

Nat'l  B'k  Commerce 

Fourth  National 

Union  Stock  Yds  N. 

Home  National 

Central 


President. 

W  F  Coolbaugh . 
J  Irvine  Pierce. 
S'l  M  Nickerson 

H  F  Eames 

H  Grtenebaum. 

J  S  Rumsey 

C  B  Blair 

I  Y   Scammon.. 

Ira  Holmes 

D  D  Spencer. . . 
C  B Sawyer...   . 

F.  Schneider 

Ceo  Sturgcs 

A  D  Reed 

J  A  Ellis 

J  ()  Rutter 

PC  Maynard... 
H  R  Payson.... 
W  F  Tucker.... 

A  L  Chetlain 

Wm  FEndicott. 


'(i  A  Ives 

L  V  Parsons 

Lyman  J  Gage. . 
M  1)  Buchanan. 
Herm  Schaffner. 

Orson  Smith ' 

1  no  De  Kovcn . . 
T  R   Forrest  ...I 

'  I  A   Holmes ! 

C  G  Bulklcy  ... 
I  Isaac  G  Ix>ml)ard 
!\V  M  Scudder... 
|WmC  Oakley.. 

'A  B  Miner 

ijno  P  McGregor 

!  l*hos  P  Tallman 

Edwin   Maynard 

George  Taylor.. 

E  S  Stick  ney 

Geo  W  Fuller... 
J  McK.  Sanger.. 


Capital  &  Surplus 

Deposits. 

£1,200,000 

$4,312,823 

Dec.  27 

950,000 

2,889,119 

<• 

1 ,300,000 

2.810,240 

650,000 

» ,563.275 

1  < 

575,000 

1,211,894 

•  • 

550,000 

1,028,774 

• « 

720,000 

992,408 

ti 

300,000 

908,677 

< . 

550,000 

885,820 

•  • 

505,000 

880,000 

<• 

600,000 

767.990 

4* 

505,000 

719,646 

•  < 

950,000 

706,574 

a 

350,000 

704,420 

it 

150,000 

647,256 

it 

225,000 

612,344 

it 

257,000 

550.042 

a 

206,885 

367,512 

t< 

120,000 

316,881 

<< 

181,000 

123,666 

<< 

200,000 

60,000 

<« 
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SAVINGS    HANKS. 


Organi- 
zation. 

1 
Name  of  Bank.             President. 

1 

Cashier. 
CD  Bickford... 

Capital  &Surplus 

1 
#210.000         ' 

Depos 
£4 ,629 ,867 

its. 
Jan'j 

1861 

State  Savings  Inst...!  C  Dore 
(Jerman  Sav'gs  BankH  Oreenebaum. 

f   ■ 

1870 

AWise 

212,500         I 

1,523,669 

•  • 

1862 

Mer,  Far's  &  Mech's'P  R  Westfall  .   . 

Sydney  Myers. . 
CB  Meyer 

100,000         1 

1,330,000 

44 

1869 

Prairie  St.  L  &  T  Co  j  W  Scoville.... 
Commercial  Loan  CoiToIman  Wheelei 

150,000 

807,867 

•  * 

1869 

r  Fred  Meyer 

100,000 

660,211 

•  4 

1868 

Hibernian  Bkg  Ass'n  J  V  Clarke  ..   . 

H  BDox 

in  ,000         , 

500,000 

* 

1872 

Union  Trust  Co S  W  Rawson... 

Wm  B  Hoswcll. 

125,000 

566,000 

•  • 

1872 

Cook  County M  D  Ogden 

Fidelity Jno  C  Haines... 

Bank  of  Chicago S  J  Walker 

The  Marine  Co  of  Chi  J  Y  Scammon. . . 

Franklin  Bank Fernando  Jones. 

Chicago Sav'gs  Inst'n  B  W  Phillips.... 

GP  Hansen 

100,000 

300,000 

V 

l872 

Jared  Gage ' 

W  HPark 

200,000 

406,204 

Dec 

2* 

1872 

180,000 

* 

1861 

Samuel  S  Rogers 

500,000  f 

366,338 

Dec. 

*7 

1872 

Geo  S  Eddy 

100,000 

182,988 

•  * 

21 

1871 

FW   lunge 

O  C  Sabin 

M5»338 

*• 

H 

1872 

Mechanics I  R  Shipherd... 

Citizens ,Wm  M  Mayo... 

115,420 

4* 

17 

1872 

E  F  Nexsen 

1872 

State  St  Sav'gs  BanklC  N  Shipman... 

Jno  B  Sabine  ... 
W  KRccd 

1872 

Dime  Savings  Bank .  > 

1872 

City  Savings  Bank..| 

—      —            _    _ 

.  #300,000 

STATE-CHARTERED  COMMERCIAL  BANKS. 


Organi- 
zation. 


•857 
1872 
1868 
1868 
1872 
1870 
1872 
1861 


Name  of  Bank. 


President. 


Cashier.  Capitals  Surplus 


Deposits. 


Mer  Savg  L  &  T  Co 

Hide  8:  Leather  B'k 

j International  Bank.. 

Hibernian  Bkg  Ass'n 

Bank  of  Chicago 

Germania  Bank 

Franklin  Bank 

Marine  Co  of  Chicago 


Sol  A  Smith 

Chas  F  Gray 

B  Lo  wen  thai 

J  V  Clarke 

SJ  Walker 

C  Knoblesdorff. . 
Fernando  Jones. 
J  Y  Scammon. .. 


C  Henrotin 

#1,500,000 

T  L  Forrest.... 

300,000 

F  A  H  offman . . . 

200,000 

Ham  BDox.... 

111,000 

WH  Park 

Wm  JHaller... 
Geo  S  Eddy 

100,000 

100,000 

Satnl  S  Rogers.. 

500,000  f 

$1 

,600,000 

Jan'y  1 

100,000 

*. 

250,000 

a 

200,000 

* 

150,000 
245,000 
211,627 

Dec.  31 
Dec.  21 

300,000 

* 

t  t"uder*tood  lo  consist  largely  of  real  estate. 


FOREIGN  BRANCH    BANKS. 

Capital  &  Surplus. 
Established  1872.       Bank  of  Montreal  (branch) $10,000,000 

PRIVATE    BANKERS. 

Capital  &  Surplus. 

Lunt,  Preston  &  Kean $140,000 

I  M  Adsit 1  2o,«kk> 

Follansbe  &  Son 100,000 

Other  Private  Bankers 


I  >e  posits. 
#250,000         * 


Deposits. 
#859,164     Dec  27 
200,000         * 
250,000         " 
300,000         e 


Note. — Of  the  four  Savings  bank*  Tor  which  00  aiuouuts  of  capital  or  deposits  are  stated,  all  are  new  organization*  ; 
two  were  not  yet  open  for  business  on  January  1st,  and  the  business  of  the  other  two  i«  unimportant.  Several  of  ike 
banks  appear  In  the  lists  of  both  Savings  and  Commercial  banks.  In  these  cases  the  amounts  of  each  cla«*  of  their 
deposit*  are  stated  under  their  respective  heads. 


In  the  case  of  the  National  Banks, 
the  figures  for  their  capital  and  surplus 
and  their  deposits  are  taken  from  their 
official  reports  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  For  the  Savings  Banks 
and  State-chartered  Commercial  Banks 
the  amount  set  down  under  the  head  of 
Deposits  and  Capital  are  taken  from 
their  books  at  the  dates  mentioned,  all 
of  which  were  in  the  last  half  of  De- 
cember, 1872.  In  some  instances 
bankers  were  unwilling  to  give  inform- 
ation, and  it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at 
approximations  to  the  real  amounts  by 
various  means.     The  estimates  (mark- 


ed *)  in  these  cases  are,  however,  be- 
lieved to  be  nearly  correct.  From  these 
figures  it  appears  that  the  known 
amount  of  savings  deposits  at  the  close 
of  1872  was,  say,  $1 1 ,7 1 3,000.  To  this 
must  be  added  at  least  1300,000  which 
are  held  by  half  a  dozen  private  bank- 
ers, who  receive  and  pay  interest  on» 
deposits  of  this  kind,  making  the  grand 
total  of  savings  deposits  in  the  chy  at 
the  close  of  1872,  $12,000,000,  and  the 
total  of  both  commercial  and  savings- 
deposits  held  by  corporate  banks  and 
private  bankers,  $41,000,000. 

W.  L.  Fawcettc. 
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THE    AMERICAN    BONAPARTES. 


THE  death  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon  revives  for  a  time  the 
history  of  his  family  ;  and  the  alarm- 
ing illness  at  Baltimore  of  Madame 
Patterson  Bonaparte  recalls  a  memora- 
ble incident  in  the  history  of  the  same 
family  ;  and  therefore  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  American  branch  of  the  family 
rnav  have  an  interest  at  this  time. 

The  great  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  had 
four  brothers  —  Joseph,  Lucien,  Louis, 
and  Jerome ;  and  three  sisters —  Eliza, 
Pauline,  and  Caroline — the  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  family  being  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  Of  these,  beside 
the  Emperor,  Joseph  became  King  of 
Naples,  and  subsequently  King  of 
Spain  ;  Louis  was  made  King  of  Hol- 

Caroline, 


queror  of  Italy,  1796;  conqueror  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  1797-99;  first  con- 
sul, December,  1799  ;  crossed  the  Alps 
and  victor  at  Marengo,  1800;  com- 
pelled the  recognition  of  the  Batavian, 
Helvetic,  Cisalpine,  and  Ligurian  re- 
publics, 1801;  restored  religion  to 
France,  1801 ;  consul  for  ten  years, 
and  then  for  life,  in  1802 ;  and  was 
exercising  absolute  power,  preparatory 
to  declaring  the  empire,  in  1803.  The 
brother  of  a  man  who  was  thus  con- 
spicuous before  the  world,  could  not 
fail  to  have  attracted  attention  any- 
where, and  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  popular  sympathy 
for  the  French  republic  had  followed 
the  semblance  of  republicanism  repre- 
sented by  the  great  and  victorious 
general.      After    remaining    in    New 


t  * 


Erratum.— -The  Capital  and  Surplus  of  the  Bank  of  Chicago,  acci- 
dentally omitted  in  the  tables  on  the  opposite  page,  should  be  gwen  at  $115,- 
OOO.OO. 


1 801  he  accompanied  bis  sister  Pau- 
line, who  had  married  General  Le- 
clerc,  to  the  French  colony  of  San  Do- 
mingo, of  which  Leclerc  was  made 
Governor.  His  stay  was  short,  and  on 
his  return  he  was  given  command  of  a 
corvette  and  sailed  for  Martinique, 
and  cruised  in  the  West  Indies  until, 
in  the  summer  of  1 803,  he  proceeded 
to  New  York.  He  was  then  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age.  At  that  time 
his  brother  was  filling  the  measure  of 
the  world's  attention.  The  student 
of  1783  had  become  the  hero  of  Tou- 
lon, in  December,  1793  ;*  the  husband 
of  Josephine,  in  March,  1796;  the  con- 


handsome,  but  very  fascinating ;  anu 
it  is  said  that  in  a  conversation  with 
some  of  her  associate  belles  of  the 
city,  she  declared,  laughingly,  her  pur- 
pose to  win  the  gallant  Frenchman 
when  he  should  arrive  in  Baltimore. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  lady ;  and  whether 
she  actually  laid  siege  to  his  heart  or 
not,  certain  it  is  that  after  a  very  brief 
acquaintance  he  proposed  for  her 
hand  and  was  accepted.  In  a  few 
weeks,  on  Christmas  eve,  1803,  he  — 
then  nineteen  years  old  —  was  married 
at  Baltimore,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral.    The  ceremony   was  per- 
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formed  by  Bishop  Carrol,  then  the 
only  bishop  of  that  church  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  marriage  was  not, 
however,  so  hastily  matured  that  all 
the  necessary  legal  precautions  could 
not  be  taken.  A  marriage  contract 
was  prepared  by  no  less  a  person  than 
the  Hon.  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  subsequently 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Mr. 
Madison.  The  marriage  itself  was 
witnessed  by  a  large  concourse  of  per- 
sons, including  the  mayor  of  Balti- 
more and  various  officials  of  the  city, 
state,  and  national  governments.  The 
marriage  was  by  no  means  private  ; 
the  parties  to  it  sought  to  make  it  as 
public  as  it  was  possible. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Consul  of 
France  had  become  practically  Dicta- 
tor. He  had  become  ambitious  for 
himself  and  his  family.  Though  bear- 
ing the  title  of  Consul,  he  assumed  the 
imperial  dignity  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  and  for  all  his  kindred.  He  had 
undertaken,  as  chief  of  the  family  and 
as  ruler  of  France,  to  direct  the  mar- 
riages of  his  own  and  his  wife's  family. 
He  had  in  1802  compelled  his  bro- 
ther Louis  to  marry  Honensc  Beau- 
harnais,  the  daughter  of  Josephine 
by  her  first  marriage ;  both  parties 
bitterly  but  unavailingly  protesting 
against  the  alliance,  which  to  them 
was  one  of  lifelong  sorrow  and  regret. 
He  had  married  his  sister  Pauline  to 
General  Le  Clerc,  in  1801,  and  sent 
them  to  San  Domingo  to  prevent 
scandal  about  that  beautiful  and  vola- 
tile lady.  She  returned  in  November, 
1802,  a  widow  of  twentv-two  vears  of 
age,  and  of  a  disposition  for  gayety 
that  recognized  no  limits.  He  had 
hastened,  in  the  summer  of  1803,  to 
marry  her  to  Prince  Camille  Borghese. 
In  1803  his  brother  Lucicn  married, 
without  his  consent,  the  widow  Jou- 
berton,  when  Napoleon  desired  he 
should  marry  a  German  princess,  in 
order  to  ally  the  family  with  royalty. 
For  this  conduct  Lucien  was  excluded 
from  the  list  of  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  from  the  succession.     Ha'.dly  had 


the  affair  of  Lucien  passed  away  when 
the   news  was   received   of  the   mar- 
riage of  Jerome  to  an  untitled  lady  of 
republican  America.     The  rage  of  the 
Consul    was  unbounded.     Napoleon's 
own    marriage   was  never  solemnized 
by   any    religious   ceremony,  being  a 
mere  civil  contract.     But  he  had  re- 
cently   restored    religious    worship    in 
France,   and   had    made  the    Roman 
Catholic    Church    the   church  of   that 
country.      He    had   formally   entered 
into  a  concordat  with    the   Pope;    he 
had  succeeded  in  having  his  uncle  cre- 
ated a  cardinal ;  and  he  was  too  much 
committed,  at  least  to  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion, and  too  anxious  to  command 
the    respect   of  the   royal    families    of 
Europe,  among  which  he  hoped  to  in- 
clude his  own,  to  treat  this  marriage 
with  contempt.    He  therefore  appealed 
to    the    Pope   to  annul    the   marriage. 
Pending  this  application,  events  were 
hurried.     On   the    1 8th   of  May,  1804. 
he    proclaimed    himself    Emperor    of 
France.     The  Pope  in  the  mean  time 
had  declined  to  set  aside  the  marriage 
at  Baltimore,  declaring  it  valid  in  every 
respect.     Jerome  was  under  age  when 
he   contracted    the  marriage,  and    by 
the  French  law  he  was  subject  to  his 
mother  as  the  head  of  the  family.     Bv 
the  same  law,  a  marriage  of  a  minor 
not  formally  objected  to  by  the  mother 
or  father  for  one  year,  became  valid. 

Jerome  remained  in  the  United 
States  for  more  tha  11  a  year  after  his 
marriage,  and  in  the  spring  of  1805, 
with  his  wife,  sailed  for  Europe  in  an 
American  ship  owned  by  his  father- 
in-law  —  the  "  Erin."  The  vessel  pro- 
ceeded to  Lisbon,  in  Portugal.  Their 
purposed  voyage  was  known,  and  the 
Emperor  had  issued  orders  forbidding 
their  landing  at  any  port  in  France,  or 
in  the  port  of  any  government  then 
under  French  control.  At  Lisbon. 
Jerome  left  the  "  Erin  "  and  proceeded 
to  Paris,  intending  personally  to  plead 
with  the  Emperor  for  the  recognition 
of  his  marriage.  He  directed  that  the 
"  Erin,"  with*  his  wife,  who  was  in  del- 
icate health,  should  sail  from  Lisbon 
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to  Amsterdam,  where  he  expected  to 
meet  her  with  the  Emperor's  pardon 
.and  recognition.  The  parting  at  Lis- 
bon was  a  distressing  one.  It  was 
their  last.  Never  again  did  they  ex- 
change a  word.  Instead  of  finding  the 
Emperor  tractable,  Jerome  found  him 
more  obdurate  than  ever ;  and  when 
he  told  him  that  his  wife  was  then  on 
the  ocean  on  her  wav  to  Amsterdam, 
the  Emperor  sent  peremptory  orders 
to  that  port  prohibiting  her  leaving  the 
ship.  Jerome,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
remained  in  Paris.  He  never,  so  far 
as  is  known,  made  any  attempt  to  join 
his  wife.  Dazzled  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  empire,  and  of  the  imperial  state 
.and  dignities  enjoyed  by  his  family,  he, 
like  a  weak  creature  as  he  was,  sub- 
mitted to  the  commands  of  his  brother. 
Bourrienne,  the  private  secretary  of 
Napoleon,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Em- 
peror, does  not  give  Jerome  a  very 
high  character,  and  does  not  give 
the  impression  that  Napoleon  thought 
very  well  of  him.  He  writes  thus  of 
him : 

"  In  18.:  Jerome  was  at  Brest,  in  the  rank  of 
/Cttsffg-Ht'  </c  I  'aisseau.  He  launched  into  expenses 
far  beyond  what  his  fortune  or  his  pay  could  main- 
lain.  He  often  drew  upon  me  for  sums  of  money 
vhichthc  First  Consul  paid  with  much  unwilling- 
ness. One  of  his  letters,  in  particular,  excited  Na- 
poleon's anger.  The  epistle  was  filled  with  accounts 
of  the  entertainments  Jerome  was  giving  and  re' 
ceiving,  and  ended  by  stating  that  he  should  draw 
on  me  for  seventeen  thousand  francs.  To  this  Bon- 
aparte wrote  the  following  reply  : 

"  '  I  have  read  your  letter,  Monsieur  1'  Enseigne 
de  Vaisseau,  and  1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  you 
are  studying,  on  board  your  corvette,  a  profession 
which  you  ought  to  consider  as  your  road  to  glory. 
I  He  young,  and  1  shall  have  some  consolatory  re- 
flections ;  but  if  you  live  to  sixty  without  having 
served  your  country,  and  without  leaving  behind 
you  any  honorable  recollections,  you  had  better  not 
have  lived  at  all.' 

"  Jerome  never  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  his  brother, 
who  always  called  him  a  little  profligate.  From 
his  earliest  years,  his  conduct  was  often  a  source  of 
vexation  to  his  brother  and  his  famliy.  Westphalia 
will  not  si>on  forget  that  he  was  her  king ;  and  his 
subjects  did  not  without  reason  surname  him  Helio- 
gabalus  in  Miniature." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work 
Bourrienne  speaks  of  Jerome  as  the 
'•  most  worthless  "  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. This  last  opinion  was  expressed 
while  Jerome  was  King. 


In  the  mean  time,  Madame  Patter- 
son Bonaparte,  excluded  from  the 
Dutch  capital,  turned  her  ship's  course 
towards  England.  She  reached  there 
some  time  in  June,  and  took  up  her 
residence  at  Camberwell,  not  far  from 
London.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1805, 
was  born  to  her  a  son,  who  was  in  due 
time  christened  by  the  name  of  Jerome 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Napoleon,  having  been  unable  to 
obtain  the  Pope's  decree  setting  aside 
Jerome's  marriage  to  Miss  Patterson, 
took  upon  himself  that  authority.  The 
imperial  decree  was  dated  March  21, 
1805,  just  before  the  young  couple  had 
sailed  from  the  United  States.  Jerome, 
when  he  went  to  Paris,  was  confronted 
by  this  imperial  order,  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal.  He  had  either 
to  submit  or  join  his  wife  in  exile  from 
France  ;  and,  to  his  disgrace,  he  ac- 
cepted the  fate  prescribed  for  him  by 
his  imperious  brother.  Madame  Pat- 
terson Bonaparte  remained  some  time 
in  England,  and  then  with  her  son  re- 
turned to  Baltimore. 

The  imperial  purpose  to  elevate  the 
Bonaparte  family  by  titular  dignities 
was  soon  gratified.  In  March,  1806, 
the  oldest  brother.  Joseph,  was  made 
King  of  Naples.  Eliza  Bonaparte, 
who  had  married  Bacciocho,  was  in 
March,  1805,  made  Princess  of  Lucca 
and  Piombino,  and,  later.  Grand  Duch- 
ess of  Tuscan  v.  Louis  was  made 
King  of  Holland  in  1806.  Pauline 
Borghese  was  made  Duchess  of  Guas- 
tella  in  1806.  Caroline,  in  1806,  was 
made  Grand  Duchess  of  Cleves  and 
Berg  ;  and  two  years  later  her  hus- 
band, Murat,  was  made  King  of  Na- 
ples. In  Decemter,  1805,  Napoleon 
made  Maximillian,  the  elector,  King 
of  Bavaria ;  and  Eugene  Bcauharnais, 
son  of  Josephine,  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Maximillian  I.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  Duke  Frederick, 
of  Wurtemburg,  king,  by  the  title  of 
Frederick  I.,  and  selected  the  Princess 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Frederick,  as 
the  wife  of  Jerome.  Bcrnadottc,  who 
had  married  a  Miss  Clerv,  of  Mar- 
seilles,  sister  of  the  wifr  of  Joseph,  was 
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made  Prince  of  Corvo,  and  subse- 
quently became  King  of  Sweden.  The 
whole  family,  including  the  children 
of  Josephine,  were  now  ennobled.  Two 
brothers  and  the  husband  of  one  sis- 
ter were  kings.  Hortense  was  a  queen ; 
and  Eugene  was  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  king.  The  other  sisters  were 
grand  duchesses.  Lucien  was  in  dis- 
grace, and  abandoned  France,  while 
Jerome  was  held  captive  in  order  to  be 
married  to  the  daughter  of  another 
king.  This  was  not,  however,  enough 
to  rill  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor. 
He  had  no  son  of  his  own,  and  he 
sought  to  establish  several  lines  of 
kings  through  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
Therefore  he  created  a  new  kingdom. 
By  his  own  decree  he  took  a  number 
of  the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  and 
portions  of  others,  and  declared  it  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia.  By  making 
the  ducal  and  electoral  houses  of  Ba- 
varia, Saxony,  and  Wurtemburg  royal, 
he  attached  them  to  his  side  in  the 
struggle  against  the  coalitions  of  the 
greater  powers  of  Europe  against  him. 
Subsequently,  his  brothers  proved  val- 
ueless to  him,  and  he  discarded  Jo- 
sephine, for  the  double  purpose  of  hav- 
ing an  heir  and  to  form  a  personal  alli- 
ance with  the  imperial  family  of  Austria. 
Jerome  remained  a  virtual  but  pos- 
sibly not  very  unhappy  prisoner  at 
Paris.  He  was  unquestionably  attach- 
ed to  his  wife,  but  he  was  weak.  The 
magnificence  of  the  empire,  with  its  ex- 
travagance and  its  personal  advant- 
ages, were  all  powerful  with  him  ;  and 
he  accepted  his  fate  without  any  seri- 
ous effort  to  avert  it.  On  the  8th  of 
July,  1807,  he  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Westphalia,  and  in  the  succeeding 
month  was  married  to  the  Princess 
Frederica  Catherine,  of  Wurtemburg, 
who  at  that  time  was  twenty- four  years 
of  age,  he  being  one  year  younger. 
The  capital  of  his  kingdom  was  at 
Cassel,  where  he  lived  in  a  constant 
broil  with  his  subjects,  hated  and  de- 
spised by  them,  and  using  his  royalty 
only  as  a  means  of  living  in  his  usual 
extravagant  if  not  more  objectionable 


style.  In  18 13,  after  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, Napoleon  was  deserted  by  the 
German  kings  he  had  made.  The 
allies  soon  took  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,, 
and  Jerome  retired  from  the  throne. 
After  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  in 
181 5,  Jerome  hastened  to  join  him, 
and  accompanied  him  in  that  brief 
campaign,  fighting  at  Waterloo. 

By  his  second  marriage  Jerome  had 
three  children  :  Jerome  Napoleon,  born 
in  1814;  Mathilde,  born  in  1820 ;  and 
Napoleon  Jerome,  born  in  1822.  The 
eldest  of  these  died  unmarried  in  1847; 
Mathilde  married  a  Russian  princer 
from  whom  she  was  divorced  ;  and 
Napoleon  Jerome,  called  Prince  Napo- 
leon, married  a  daughter  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  of  Italy,  and  has  several 
children  living.  The  Princess  Fred- 
erica  Catherine  died  in  1835. 

During  the  married  life  of  Jerome, 
Madame  Bonaparte  made  no  other 
claim  upon  him  than  was  presented 
by  her  indignant  silence.  She  visited 
Europe  several^  times,  travelling  on  the 
continent.  It  is  related  that  Jerome 
and  his  wife,  Frederica  Catherine, 
were  in  the  Florentine  gallery  on  one 
occasion,  when  she  noticed  that  the 
ex-king  was  intently  staring  at  some 
person  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
and  that  he  was  intensely  agitated  and 
extremely  pale.  Placing  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  she  asked  what  was  the 
matter  —  was  he  ill,  01  what  had 
alarmed  him  ?  She  had  to  repeat  her 
questions  more  than  once,  when 
he  answered,  '*  That  lady  is  she  who 
was  my  wife."  Madame  Bonaparte, 
wholly  unaware  of  his  presence,  had 
visited  the  gallery  on  the  same  day, 
and  had  met  her  husband  face  to 
face.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  nor 
sign  of  recognition  given  ;  and  they 
passed  each  other  as  strangers.  That 
was  the  first  and  only  time  they  had 
met,  since  he  had  left  her  on  board 
the  "  Erin "  at  Lisbon,  promising  to 
meet  her  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1805.  Jerome  immediately  quit 
Florence. 
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The  boy  Jerome,  son   of  a  Fucnch 
prince,  who  was  also  a  (ierman  king, 
born    in    England    of   an    American 
mother,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.     The  mother, 
during  her  stay  in  England,  made  a 
noble  struggle  to  maintain  her  conju- 
gal rights  and  the  rights  of  her  son. 
She  found  many  partisans  and  friends. 
The  Pope,  from  first  to  last,  defended 
her  marriage.      No  threats  or  interces- 
sions of  Napoleon  could  obtain  a  papal 
decree  annulling  the  union.     In  time 
Napoleon  found  himself  at  war  with  all 
Kurope.     He  had  not  only  to  defend 
himself,  but  his  brothers  and  the  other 
puppets  whom   he   had   made  kings. 
He  was  forever  at  war.     The  respite 
purchased  by  his  alliance  with  Austria 
was  a  short  one.    To  have  been  of  aid 
to  him  it  should  have  taken  place  be- 
fore he  had  so  reduced  and  exhausted 
Austria  as  to  render  her  an  additional 
burden   upon   him.      Madame   Bona- 
parte   placed    her    son    at    the    best 
schools  in   Europe,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod returned  with  him  to  the  United 
States.     His  education  was  continued 
in  this  country,  and  in   1826  he  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University,  and 
there  studied  law.  While  at  Cambridge 
he  made   the  acquaintance  of   Miss 
Susan  Mary  Williams,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Williams,  of  Roxbury,  Mass- 
achusetts.    She  was  a  lady  of  great 
wealth.     Bonaparte  had  inherited  the 
estate  of  his  grandfather  Patterson  ; 
and  the  two  fortunes  of  husband  and 
wife  rendered  him  one  of  the  richest 
men  of  his  day.     He   never  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law,  or  engaged  in 
any  business  save  the  management  of 
his  large    estate.      Shortly   after    his 
marriage  he  visited  France,  and  dur- 
ing the  reign   of  Louis   Philippe  was 
permitted  to  reside  in  Paris,  he  assum- 
ing for  the  time  the  name  of  Patter- 
son.    During  his  repeated  residences 
in  Europe  he  met  his  father,  who  re- 
ceived   him  with  personal   kindness. 
Though  treated  in  the  most  intimate 
manner  by  his  father,  the  result  of  dis- 
cussions on  family  matters  has  never 


been  made  public.  The  young  Jerome 
attracted  attention  everywhere  in  Eu- 
rope, because  of  his  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  late  Emperor.  He  is 
described  as  having  had  all  the  mark- 
ed features  of  Napoleon  —  the  heavyr 
square-built  frame,  the  Corsican  com- 
plexion, dark  eyes,  and  general  ex- 
pression. After  the  revolution  of  1848,, 
Mr.  Bonaparte  was  received  by  the 
Prince- President  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
subsequently  was  with  his  son  a  guest 
at  the  imperial  palace. 

The  first  Emperor  Napoleon  provid- 
ed that,  failing  children  of  his  own, 
the  succession  was  to  be  in  the  child- 
ren of  Louis,  and  next  in  the  line  of 
Jerome,  thus  excluding  the  sons  of 
Lucien.  Louis  Napoleon,  son  of  Louis 
and  Hortense,  upon  succeeding  to  the 
empire  in  1852,  confirmed  this  decree 
of  his  uncle  ;  and  hence,  as  at  that 
time  Louis  Napoleon  was  not  married, 
the  family  of  Jerome  was  in  the  next 
line  of  succession.  A  family  council 
was  held  shortly  after  the  restoration 
of  the  empire  in  1852,  at  which  the 
claim  of  Madame  Bonaparte  for  recog- 
nition as  the  lawful  wife  of  Jerome, 
and  her  son  as  the  lawful  heir  of  his 
father,  was  presented  and  considered. 
The  ex-king,  Jerome,  who  had  return- 
ed to  France,  and  had  been  made  a 
Marshal  of  the  Empire  and  Chief  of 
the  Senate,  was  present  at  this  coun- 
cil. It  is  understood  that  he  opposed 
any  decree  giving  his  American  mar- 
riage precedence  over  that  with  the 
Princess  of  Wurtemburg.  He  also  re- 
fused his  consent  to  any  recognition  of 
the  family  in  Baltimore  by  any  other 
name  than  that  of  Patterson.  An 
effort  was  again  made  to  obtain  from 
Rome  an  order  annulling  the  mar- 
riage of  1803,  but  it  was  again  firmly- 
refused.  This  council  resulted  in  a  de- 
cree declaring  that  the  son  of  that 
marriage  and  his  descendants  were 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  but 
he  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  imperial  family,  nor  entitled  to 
any  rights  of  succession  to  his  father. 

At  this  trial,  Prince  Napoleon  and 
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the  Princess  Mathilde  were  represented 
by  M.- Allon,  and  Mr.  Jerome  Bona- 
parte by  M.  Berry er.  Upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Council,  which  was  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1856,  the  Emperor,  Louis 
Napoleon,  wrote :  "His  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  by  his  conduct  toward  the 
descendants  of  Mademoiselle  Patter- 
son since  the  judgment  was  deter- 
mined, thought  it  right  to  prove  that 
he  did  not  consider  them  even  as  be- 
longing to  his  family  civile." 

In  1859  Mr.  Bonaparte  presented  a 
claim  for  a  share  of  the  property  of 
Cardinal  Fesch,  his  paternal  uncle, 
which  claim  was  rejected  by  a  family 
council  held  in  December  of  that  year. 

Disappointed  and  distressed  by  these 
decisions,  the  brave  woman  who  for 
half  a  century  had  endured  the  great 
•wrong,  did  not  abandon  the  contest, 
and  as  hopefully  declared  her  purpose 
to  continue  her  demands  until  justice 
was  secured.  In  i860  her  husband 
-died ;  and  now,  though  in  the  mean 
time  Louis  Napoleon  had  married  and 
had  an  heir,  there  was  still  a  right  of 
succession  as  between  her  son  and  the 
only  surviving  son  of  her  husband  by 
his  second  marriage.  She  again  pre- 
sented her  claims,  again  employing  the 
services  of  the  great  French  advocate, 
M.  Berryer.  A  family  council  was 
again  convened,  and  the  now  venera- 
ble widow  crossed  the  Ocean  to  be 
present  in  person.  Asking  nothing  for 
herself  except  such  justice  as  might 
benefit  her  son  and  grandson,  she  de- 
manded recognition  as  the  widow  of 
her  hnsband,  and  for  her  son  the  suc- 
cession as  heir  to  his  father.  The  op- 
posing parties  were  present  personally 
and  by  counsel.  From  a  report  of  the 
case  we  take  the  following  extracts 
from  the  speech  of  M .  Berryer : 

"  Mademoiselle  Patterson  was  young ;  she  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  ever)'  advantage  when,  under  the 


tecting  shadow  of  her  father's  house — the  inviolable 
asylum  of  her  humiliation  and  abandonment. 

"  There  she  waited  ;  and  on  the  very  day  when 
at  length  the  death  of  the  Prince  creates  for  her  a 
legitimate  occasion  for  the  declaration  of  her  rights, 
she  comes  from  her  retreat.  Fifty -five  year*  has 
she  been  sustained  by  her  brave  maternal  love,  and 
the  noble  pride  of  a  life  without  a  stain.  She  cross- 
es the  ocean,  she  appears  before  this  august  court, 
and  demands  of  you  the  vindication  of  her  honor 
and  the  establishment  of  her  child  in  the  position 
due  to  his  birth." 

He  thus  concluded  his  address: 

*4  1  have  ended,  gentleman.  This  is  my  whole 
case.  Vou  will  supply  the  arguments  which  1  may 
have  omitted.  Vou  will  read  what  I  have  not 
read.  Vou  will  judge  this  case  as  1  have  entrusted 
it  to  you,  willing  and  bound  to  do  justice  to  a  wo- 
man shamefully  abandoned,  betrayed,  and  replaced 
by  another,  and  who,  after  sixty  years,  comes  to  ask 
justice  from  you. 

"  Vour  decision  will  be  what  I  hope.  It  U  a  great 
guaranty  for  the  citizen,  it  is  a  magnificent  sight  to 
see  the  efforts  and  expedients  of  arbitrary  poorer 
fall  before  the  impasshe  serenity  of  judges. 

"  Vou  execute  the  law  .  and  unjust  claims  vaumh. 
That  of  Prince  Napoleon  will  not  be  entertained. 
Vcs,  that  will  be  your  decision,  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  expecting  it. 

"  1,  too,  am  an  old  auxiliary  of  justice.  I  have 
been  long  at  this  bar;  I  shall  not  leave  it  without 
carrying  with  me  a  feeling  of  respect  for  law,  and 
of  confidence  in  the  judges,  which  an  experience 
of  fifty  years  has  confirmed  in  my  heart." 

Upon  this  demand  there  was  no 
formal  judgment,  thereby  leaving  the 
judgments  in  1856  and  1859  st*^  m 
force. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1870,  wanting 
less  than  a  month  to  complete  his 
65th  year,  Mr.  Jerome  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte died  in  Baltimore.  He  left  one 
son,  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  This 
gentleman  was  born  in  Baltimore  in 
1832,  and  in  time  entered  Harvard 
College.  After  two  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity, he  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent a  cadet  at  West  Point,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1852.  He 
was  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
army,  but  soon  after,  visiting  France 
with  his  father,  he  was  tendered  an 
appointment    in     the    French     army. 
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his  relatives  in  Baltimore.  He  is  con- 
sidered a  man  of  ability,  but  has  not 
so  far  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
any  presentation  of  his  claims  under 
his  grandfather's  rank.  He  was  serv- 
ing in  the  army  during  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia  in  1870,  and 
resigned  after  the  deposition  of  the 
Emperor.  Until  his  father's  death,  he 
of  course  was  not  the  representative  of 
his  grandmother's  claims.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Emperor  and  his  fathers 
death  occurred  about  the  same  time. 
He  is  now  residing  in  Baltimore  with 
his  wife.  Since  then  the  Bonaparte 
dynasty  has  been  considered  over- 
thrown forever.  The  Emperor,  Louis 
Napoleon,  having  died  before  the  resto- 


ration of  the  Bonapartes,  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  will  rest  between  the 
Prince  Imperial,  born  in  1856;  Prince 
Napoleon,  son  of  Jerome,  born  in  1822  ; 
and  Jerome  Napoleon,  born  in  Balti- 
more in  1832,  and  grandson  of  Jerome 
and  Elizabeth  Patterson. 

In  the  mean  time  Madame  Bona- 
parte, born  in  1785  or  1786,  still  lives. 
Upon  the  death  of  her  son,  followed  so- 
quickly  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Bona- 
parte family  in  France,  she  did  not 
abandon  all  hqpe.  She  yet  clings  to- 
the  idea  that  an  overruling  justice 
will,  in  the  person  of  her  grandson, 
vindicate  her  name,  and  that  the  im- 
perial purple  will  yet  be  worn  by  her 
descendant. 

yames  IV.  Sheahan. 


A  POLOOY. 

"  V'uu  seem  so  most  uncommon  tall 
Against  the  lonely,  ghastly  moon, 
That  hurries  homeward  oversoon, 
And  hides  behind  you  and  the  pines  : 
And  your  two  hands  hang  cold  and  small, 
And  your  two  thin  arms  lie  like  vines, 

Or  winter  moonbeams  on  a  wall 

What  if  you  be  a  weary  gho>t  1"  —  Songs  of  the  Sierras. 

O  CRUEL  weird ness  of  that  bay  ! 
The  little  ships  steal  in  and  out 
Like  sprites  that  wandering  lost  the  way  ; 
Their  shadows  mingle  as  they  pass, 
And  melt  iijxjn  the  glistening  bay 
Like  breath  u|>on  a  ]x>lished  gla». 
They  come  and  go,  fair,  restless  things, 
With  spectral  forms  and  shadowy  wings, 
So  shy  of  reefs,  so  coy  of  winds, 
You  hail  them  not  with  noisy  shout, 
But  whispered  call  or  beck  of  hand, 
To  ask,  "  What  news  from  Goblin  -  land  ?  " 


Dear  love,  I  know  I  should  have  died, 
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You  mixed  the  draught  —  I  drained  the  cup, 
And  my  two  hands  were  folded  up ; 
1  meant  to  never  move  or  thrill ; 
But  the  sea  -  waves  were  all  so  loud, 
Their  thunder  shook  me  where  I  lay, 
And  scattered  foam  upon  my  shroud. 

You  should  have  borne  me  far  away. 
Into  some  lone  and  slumbrous  dell, 
Where  darkness  stood  as  sentinel 
And  sluggish  winds  throbbed  forth  a  knell ; 
You  should  have  told  yon  magnet  star 
To  shine  not  on  my  closed  eyelids; 
Forlrade  the  breeze  to  come  from  far 
With  messages  from  Katydids, 
And  tender  touch  and  blandishment ; 
There  should  have  been  no  call  of  shell 
To  sound  and  sound  and  break  the  spell. 
No  riftless  l>each  so  tempting  white 
That  spectral  hands  reach  up  and  write 
Resurgam  for  a  soul  content. 

I  saw  the  ship  that  came  for  thee ; 
I  saw  her  rise,  and  stoop,  and  hide; 
She  leered  upon  the  low  black  lea, 
And  leaned  against  the  masking  tide  ; 
I  saw  her  white  steps  on  the  sea  : 
You  deemed  my  pulseless  heart  had  died. 
"  Sleep  long,"  you  said,  «« that  I  may  rove 
And  sing  of  thee  in  cadence  fine;  " 
I  knew  I  was  not  dead,  dear  love, 
And  yet  I  did  not  make  a  sign. 

'•  This  well  her  sombre  spirit  suits," 

You  said,  and  then  you  wandered  hence ; 

The  sea  and  sky,  like  two  sweet  mutes, 

Did  speak  in  their  dumb  eloquence. 

The  stars  did  dawn  in  mystic  groups, 

In  clusters  white  conversed  of  me ; 
"  She  is  not  dead  —  her  spirit  droops," 

I  heard  them  singing  to  the  sea. 

In  climes  beyond  the  sea  we  loved, 

In  lands  that  we  did  see  in  dreams, 

Your»songs  are  solemnly  approved ; 

A  hero  thou,  with  scars  and  seams. 

They  call  thee  brave,  and  great,  and  wise : 

Writh  sombre  thoughts  I  crush  my  face ; 

I  strive  to  look  in  mild  surprise ; 

I  try  to  read  with  sober  grace  .... 

But  why  dost  thou  turn  grieved  and  pale  ? 

1  am  as  dead  —  I  tell  no  tale ! 
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I  know,  when  moons  are  |>ale  and  chill. 
And  stars  look  blank  with  stony  eyes. 
That  women  do  go  mad,  and  fill 
The  wild  earth  with  their  frenzied  cries. 
But  come,  thou  fearless !  pass,  and  go  ! 
I  could  not  help  my  heart,  you  knowr  — 
My  heart,  that  would  not  break  nor  die  : 
I  cannot  help  that  it  doth  glow, 
And  flutter  sweet,  and  softly  thrill ; 
Yet  none  but  thou  and  I  shall  know. 
See !  all  beneath  is  safe  and  still ; 
My  smiling  lips  I  cover  well ; 
I  cover  up  my  tell  -  tale  eyes  : 
My  lips  are  sealed  as  with  a  spell ; 
Fear  not  the  peril  of  my  sighs. 

My  heart  is  full  of  hope  and  light ; 
I  have  some  dreams  you  may  not  know  ; 
But  let  me  keep  thy  form  in  sight, 
And  where  thou  goest  let  me  go. 
We  walked  together  many  a  year ; 
We  stood  together  heart  to  heart ; 
It.  would  be  cold  to  leave  me  here ! 
Beloved  !  ah,  we  cannot  part ! 
With  thee  I  stepped  on  many  a  thorn, 
The  rude  rocks  pierced  my  tender  feet ; 
My  spirit  wailed  at  slight  and  scorn, 
And  yet  to  walk  with  thee  —  how  sweet ! 
But  thou  hast  found  the  winged  steed 
That  bears  thee  'mong  the  charmed  host ; 
May  I  not  follow  where  you  lead, 
Save  as  a  solitary  ghost  ? 

Dear  love,  thy  giddy  flights  I  '11  share  ; 

I  '11  wander  up  among  the  stars  ; 

I  Ml  bind  them  in  my  lonesome  hair, 

And  press  them  o'er  my  sad  heart's  scars ; 

I  '11  wander  when  the  evening's  flush 

Is  poured  upon  the  twilight  dim, 

And  many  a  dainty  cloud  will  blush 

To  find  me  floating  on  its  brim; 

I  '11  watch  the  angel  of  the  night 

Let  down  the  sunset's  burning  bars,  * 

Then  see  him  stand  on  yon  dark  height  • 

And  beckon  to  the  waiting  stars ; 

I  '11  search  the  world  for  pictures  rare, 

And  hang  them  in  poetic  frames; 

1  '11  see  things  brighter  than  they  are, 

And  call  them  all  by  other  names ; 

I  Ml  press  the  heavenly  lyric  strings 

Until  the  notes  like  life  -  drops  start ; 

I  Ml  say  the  saddest,  tenderest  things, 

Of  ruined  love  and  broken  heart. 
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Dear  love,  my  wings  are  plumed  to  -  day  ! 
No  more  I  walk  the  dismal  earth, 
But  upward  where  the  lightnings  play 
My  soul  has  found  a  nobler  birth. 
Life's  common  cares  and  aims  are  gone ; 
No  more  of  platitudes  of  woe ; 
Through  fading  light  and  breaking  dawn, 
Where'er  thou  goest  I  will  go. 

Minnie  Myrtle  Miller. 


CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY  — ITS  PAST   AND  PRESENT. 


THE  design  of  this  article  is  to  furnish, 
what  has  never  vet  been  written,  a 
detailed  and  connected  History  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  from  its  origin  to 
the  present  time.  This  subject  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 
Lakf-SIDK,  for  this  reason,  among  others  : 
that  the  time  has  now  come  to  this  country, 
as  a  nation,  when,  having  emerged  from 
its  early  struggles  and  absorption  of  capital 
incident  to  the  establishment  of  its  material 
interests  and  rudimental  schools,  the  atten- 
tion of  wise  men  is  being  directed  toward 
the  necessity  for  laying  the  foundations  of 
higher  institutions  of  learning;  and,  more- 
over because  the  institution  in  question  is 
recognized  as  one  of  Chicago's  enterprises, 
and  in  its  development  and  success  every 
high-minded  citizen  is  deeply  interested. 

A  distinguished  educator,  and  one  who 
has  travelled  extensively  in  Euro|>e,  mak- 
ing himself  acquainted  with  the  education- 
al status  of  that  country,  recently  made  the 
following  somewhat  startling  statement, 
over  which  our  state>men  and  the  cullivat- 
ed  of  the  land  would  do  well  to  ponder. 
He  says,  "  The  great  cities  of  Europe  are 
the  seats  of  universities,  museums,  libra- 
ries, galleries  of  arts,  etc. ;  while  we  of 
this  country  have  only  trading  cities,  and 
in  this  respect  differ  but  in  degree  from  the 
alx>rigines  of  this  country  and  the  ancient 
heathen  of  the  Old  World."  While  this 
may  be  true  in  general, it  is  to  be  recorded, 
however,  with  pride,  that  Chicago  is  begin- 
ning to  exhibit  an  ambition  to  become  as 


famous  for  her  institutions  of  learning  and 
culture  as  she  already  is  for  her  marts  of 
trade.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  the 
opening  occurred  of  The  Chicago  Public 
Library,  which,  supported  by  an  ample 
municipal  endowment,  secured  by  an  an- 
nual tax,  will  ere  long  take  rank  with  the 
great  collections  of  Europe ;  while  our 
Law  Institute,  Historical  Society,  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  institutions  of  a  similar 
character,  are  rapidly  recovering  from  the 
terrible  fire  -  calamity  of  October  9,  1871, 
and  are  to-day  full  of  promise. 

It  is  probably  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that  around  no  single  point  of  Chi- 
cago's growth  gather  more  features  of  in- 
terest than  attach  to  the  university  l>earing 
the  city's  name,  and  pledged  to  the  great 
and  difficult  work  in  which  even  liarvard 
and  Yale  have  only  partially  succeeded  — 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing,  where,  at  a  moderate  expense,  a  full 
and  complete  education  may  be  obtained* 
or,  when  desired,  special  courses  pursued  ; 
furnishing  facilities  for  the  utmost  attain- 
ments possible  in  any  particular  branch  of 
learning ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  true  university.  It  is  proper 
and  needful  to  mention  in  this  connection, 
that  nothing  of  this  character  has  as  yet 
been  accomplished  in  the  United  States- 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  similar  in- 
stitutions of  Europe;  indeed,  the  attempt 
has  hardly  been  made,  and  it  is  only  of 
late  years  that  a  rivalry  between  this  and 
the  old  country,  in  affording  educational 
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facilities,  has  been  thought  possible  —  al- 
though this  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  when 
it  is  remembered  that  a  number  of  those 
institutions  are  the  outgrowth  of  five  cen- 
turies, while  some  of  them  have  a  history 
anterior  even  to  that  date.  But  since  we 
have  already  built  railroads,  telegraphs, 
canals,  bridges,  tunnels,  etc.,  that  not  only 
equal  in  point  of  usefulness  and  elegance, 
but  in  many  cases  excel,  similar  works  in 
Europe,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
we  can,  with  time,  accomplish  the  same 
degree  of  success  in  the  matter  of  colleges 
and  universities. 

No  true  university  has  ever  proved  a 
failure.  It  has  only  been  where  pretension 
has  substituted  reality,  that  failure  has 
come  —  for  in  no  department  of  life  is  it 
more  rigidly  true  that  humbug  is  its  own 
undertaker,  than  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  Moreover  —  and  this  is 
a  point  to  be  known  and  considered  by  our 
citizens  —  universities  have  always  done 
more,  by  a  certain  reflex  influence,  for  the 
city  than  has  the  city  for  the  institution. 
Berlin  became  the  foremost  city  of  Prussia, 
and  exalted  the  nation,  because  of  its  Uni- 
versity, with  its  one  hundred  professors,  the 
creation  of  the  great  Fichte,  whose  influ- 
ence for  the  kingdom  was  more  potent 
from  his  books  and  apparatus,  than  has 
been  Bismarck's  with  his  needle-guns  and 
artillery.  Take  away  its  University,  with 
its  dependent  institutions,  from  Paris,  and 
much  of  the  glory  would  l>e  found  to  have 
passed  from  that  celebrated  metropolis.  It 
is  only  within  the  present  century  that  Mu- 
nich, almost  solely  owing  to  the  influence 
of  its  University, with  its  two  thousand  stu- 
dents, and  accompanying  galleries  of  paint- 
ings and  statuary,  and  schools  of  art,  has 
risen  from  a,  small  and  unimportant  town  to 
become  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

As  before  staled,  the  time  has  now  come, 
and  only  now,  to  our  country,  when,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  as  exhibited  in  uni 
versal  history,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  edu- 
cational afTairs  of  the  higher  class  should 
engage  the  more  careful  attention  of  the 
best  minds,  and  begin  to  influence  and  ab- 
sorb large  amounts  of  capital.  This  state- 
ment is  made  from  a  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  each  great  nation  of  the  earth  has 


alike  in  its  history  engaged  itself  with 
three  great  ideas,  namely:  the  acquisition 
of  territory,  the  government  of  the  same, 
and  the  education  of  the  subject.  Through 
the  two  first  phases  of  national  experiences 
this  country  has  so  far  and  successfully 
passed  as  to  leave  but  little  more,  if  any- 
thing, to  be  desired  in  these  directions ; 
and  the  individual  and  national  conscious- 
ness is  very  decided  in  the  impression  that 
the  present  is  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era,  marking  the  development  of  the  high- 
er educational  interests  of  the  land.  This 
fact  is  not  only  apparent  among  the  educa- 
ted and  educators  of  the  country,  but  more 
strongly  even  in  its  practical  asjiect,  where- 
in individuals,  trained  simply  as  business 
men,  have  made  large  endowments  for  the 
foundations  of  academies,  colleges,  and  in 
a  few  instances,  with  a  broader  ambition, 
of  universities.  The  possibilities,  then, 
being  increasingly  in  favor  of  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  these  schools,  no  time 
is  to  be  lost;  as,  even  under  the  most  fa- 
voring circumstances,  the  university  —  the 
highest  and  most  useful  form  of  education- 
al institution — is  necessarily  ixgrowtk,  and 
often  a  slow  one,  like  the  oak  or  moun- 
tain. Cambridge  and  Oxford  are  world- 
renowned  ;  but  the  former  dates  its  founda- 
tions to  the  year  1535,  and  the  latter  thirty- 
years  earlier.  In  the  New  England  States,, 
three  generations  passed  away  and  sustain- 
ed but  one  college,  and  that  was  only  res- 
cued from  a  lingering  death  by  the  fortu- 
nate legacy  of  John  Harvard.  Yale  dates* 
its  foundation  to  the  year  1700,  and  became- 
then  the  beginning  of  what  it  has  since  be- 
come through  the  benefaction  of  Governor 
Yale. 

The  University  of  Chicago  had  its  ori- 
gin, in  the  years  1854  and  '55,  in  the 
blending  of  two  ideas,  emanating  from  very 
different  sources :  the  one  in  the  com- 
prehensive mind  of  Illinois'  illustrious  son, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  other  in  the  in- 
telligent foresight  of  an  eminent  clergyman 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  Rev.  John  C. 
Burroughs,  D.D.  For  some  time  previous 
to  the  year  first  mentioned,  Judge  Douglas, 
had  cherished  the  desire  to  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  of  learning  which, 
located  in  or  near  this  young  and  growing; 
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city,  jshoulcl  partake  of  its  spirit,  and,  rising 
with  it,  exert  an  influence  upon  the  entire 
State,  whose  welfare  was  a  part  of  the  very 
life  of  this  great  statesman.  His  original 
intention,  however,  was  that  this  institution 
should  l>e  under  the  care  of  and  fostered  bv 
the  State  of  Illinois.  In  accordance  with 
these  views,  in  the  year  1854  Mr.  Douglas 
made  public  his  willingness  to  donate  ten 
acres  of  the  beautiful  grove  lying  upon  the 
lake  shore,  and  now  included  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  city,  as  a  site  for  such 
an  institution,  or  one  similar,  whenever 
suitable  parties  should  come  forward  to 
accept  it  and  take  the  proper  stei»  toward 
the  erection  of  a  becoming  building.  At 
this  same  time,  it  happened  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Burroughs  had  recently  been  in- 
duced by  the  friends  of  Shurtleff  College, 
at  Upper  Alton,  Illinois,  to  resign  the  pas 
torate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Chi- 
cago for  the  puqxjse  of  assuming  the  pres- 
idency of  that  institution.  Having  his 
attention  thus  directed  toward  the  matter 
of  education  and  educational  institutions. 
Dr.  Burroughs  l>egan  to  query  in  his  own 
mind  whether  Chicago  did  not  present  a 
much  more  promising  field  in  which  to  es- 
tablish a  college  or  university  than  that  oc- 
cupied by  Shurtlefi'  College ;  and  very 
wisely  concluded  that,  located  in  this  city, 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  clothe  it  with 
the  elements  of  success.  Learning  then 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  subject, 
on  an  evening  in  November,  1855,  Dr. 
Burroughs,  introduced  to  the  Senator  by 
Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne  of  this  city,  one  of 
the  University's  earliest,  most  constant,  and 
most  faithful  friends,  projx>sed  to  him  that 
he  should  donate  the  property  referred  to 
for  the  establishment  of  a  university,  to  be 
so  organized  that  the  Baptist  denomination 
should  have  the  leading  representation  in 
its  affairs  in  certain  respects,  as  is  the  anal- 
ogous case  with  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  country,  but  yet  so  chartered 
that  it  should  be  forever  free,  in  every  es 
sential  particular,  to  all  religious  denomi- 
nations. Mr.  Douglas,  therefore,  after 
mature  delil>eration,  abandoned  his  origi- 
nal ideas  of  State  patronage,  and,  on  the 
second  day  of  April,  1856,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  conveyed  to  Dr.  Bur- 


roughs the  proposed  site,  to  be  by  him  held 
in  trust  for  the  future  University,  Mr.  Doug- 
las making  only  the  single  stipulation  that 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be 
immediately  provided  with  which  to  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  suitable  building. 
A  faithfulness,  however,  to  the  facts  of  ihe 
case,  makes  it  proper  here  to  state  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  divided  interest,  at  the  time,  of 
the  Baptist  Church  between  their  various 
institutions  already  established  in  this  and 
neighboring  States,  this  enterprise  did  not 
receive  from  the  leaders  of  that  denomina- 
tion a  hearty  support —  indeed,  was  looked 
ujion  in  many  influential  quarters  in  that 
church  with  absolute  disfavor  and  opposi- 
tion ;  as,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Burroughs, 
when  speal>ing  of  those  early  days,  «*  In 
any  denominational  convention  which  could 
have  l)een  secured,  the  proposition  for  a 
university  at  Chicago  would  have  l>een 
overwhelmingly  negatived.  It  could  only 
start  by  the  independent  acts  of  individu- 
als, and  rise,  if  at  all,  by  intrinsic  merit." 

The  University  charter,  as  before  inti- 
mated, gives  to  the  Baptist  denomination 
the  leading  representation,  but  yet  leave> 
its  privileges  and  honors  open  to  all ;  its 
Boards  of  Trustees  and  Regents,  and  its 
Professorships,  being  open  to  representatives 
from  any  religious  denomination.  In  the 
words  of  the  charter,  **  Otherwise  than 
that  the  majority  of  the  Trustees  and  the 
President  of  the  University  shall  forever  be 
of  the  same  religious  denomination  as  the 
majority  of  this  corporation,  no  religions 
test  or  particular  religious  profession  shall 
ever  be  held  as  a  requisite  for  admission  to 
any  dejiartment  of  the  University,  or  for 
election  to  any  professorship  or  other  place 
of  honor  or  emolument  in  it ;  but  the  same 
shall  l>e  open  alike  to  persons  of  any  reli- 
gious faith  or  profession."  To  quote  the 
exact  words  of  President  Burroughs,  in  the 
December  number  of  ,f  The  Yolante,"  the 
organ  of  the  University,  *4  In  receiving  the 
property  from  Mr.  Douglas,  it  was  stipula- 
ted only  that  the  work  should  go  forward 
promptly,  and  that,  while  a  leading  repre- 
sentation might  l>e  secured  to  my  own 
church,  there  should  yet  be  no  exclusive 
denominational  control,  but  a  fair  place 
given  to  all  churches,  and  to  men  of  no 
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church,  who  might  choose  to  cooperate.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  charter  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  conformed  to  this  agreement,  as  has 
also  been,  I  believe,  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  of  the  Faculties, 
■during  the  history  of  the  University  thus 
far.  It  will  l>e  bad  faith  to  the  dead,  as 
well  as  the  living,  and,  I  believe,  a  mis- 
take of  the  l>est  way  of  adjusting  denomi- 
national relations  to  colleges  in  this  country, 
if  different  counsels  ever  prevail.  A  nar- 
row sectarianism  may  find  such  a  policy 
better  suited  to  its  ends ;  but  sectarianism 
has  yet  to  show  that  it  has  ever  gained  any- 
thing, even  for  the  church  which  it  assumes 
to  serve,  while  it  has  often  sacrificed  what 
is  best  in  the  progress  and  influence  of 
colleges,  to  its  own   bigotry   and  selfish- 


ness." 


This  arrangement,  as  the  basis  of  an  ed- 
ucational   institution,  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual or  experimental,  but  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the   experiences   of  educators  and  the 
friends  of  education  in  many  places.  There 
are  three  main  foundations  for  a  college  or 
university,  namely :  the  State,  some  one  re- 
ligious denomination,  or  absolute  indepen- 
dency.    State  educational  institutions  have 
been  in  some  few  cases  successful,  but  such 
a  period  has  usually  l>een  brief,  owing  to 
the  growth  into  its  affairs  of  disturbing  and 
blighting  political  influences.     Independent 
institutions   of    learning,   especially    those 
seeking  to  l>ecome  of  the  higher  class,  and 
consequently  requiring  large  endowments, 
have  almost  invariably  proven  dismal  fail- 
ures, for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have 
no   special   patronage,  no   »*  backers,"   no 
fields  in  which  to  forage.     And  even  when 
ample  endowments  have  been  secured,  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution  has  often  been 
interrupted  or  totally  destroyed  by  conten- 
tions between  rival  religious  denominations 
in  an  unholy  endeavor  to  secure  control  of 
the  institution,  to  subvert  its  influences  to 
their  special  purposes  and  ends.      So  that 
it  seems  to  be  better  to  settle  at  the  founda- 
tion of  an  institution,  at  once  and  forever, 
the  question  of  denominational  care.     The 
weight  of  experience  has  been  emphatically 
in  favor  of  institutions  founded  as  is  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Chicago.      Many   of  our   most 
prosperous,   permanent   and    well  -  known 


colleges  have  achieved  their  success  in  this 
way.  In  support  of  this  statement,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  Vale,  where  Congre- 
gationalism is  the  recognized  influence;  to 
Harvard,  where  by  the  charter  its  oversight 
was  committed  to  a  full  Board  of  Unitarian 
clergymen;  to  Union,  where  Presbyterian- 
ism  is  the  dominant  power ;  and  to  Brown 
University,  which  by  its  charter  was  placed 
under  control  of  a  full  Board  of  twelve 
Fellows,  of  which  number,  eight,  including 
the  President,  must  be  Baptists.  These 
facts,  when  properly  considered,  are  suf- 
ficient to  remove  all  evil  surmises  and  sus- 
picions that  through  ignorance  might  exist 
against  granting  to  any  one  denomination 
the  leading  influence  in  an  institution 
of  a  common  or  municipal  interest.  It 
was,  indeed,  these  considerations,  carefully 
weighed  by  Mr.  Douglas,  that  induced 
him  to  take  the  step  he  did,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  arrangement  made  with  Dr. 
Burroughs. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1856,  a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  and  vicinity 
was  held,  at  which  time  a  preliminary  or- 
ganization was  effected;  and  on  the  31st  of 
the  same  month  the  books  were  opened  for 
subscriptions,  and  within  sixty  days  $100,- 
000  were  pledged.  This  handsome  sul>- 
scription  was  soon  after  increased  to  about 
$225,000,  although,  owing  to  the  financial 
revulsion  that  in  the  following  year  swqrt 
over  the  country,  a  very  considerable  part 
of  this  amount  was  never  paid. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1857,  an  act  of  incor- 
poration was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois,  constituting  the  following- named 
gentlemen,  and  their  associates  and  succes- 
sors in  office,  a  Ixxly  corporate,  by  the  name 
of  "  The  University  of  Chicago  ":  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  John  C.  Burroughs,  Wm.  B. 
Ogden,  Mason  Braymant  Hiram  A.  Tuck- 
er, Walter  S.  Gurnee,  Charles  A.  Walker, 
James  Dunlnp,  Samuel  Hoard,  Ichabod 
Clark,  James  H.  Woodward,  Charles  H. 
Roe,  Levi  I).  Boone,  Elijah  Gove,  E.  D. 
Taylor,  Henry  G.  Weston,  John  H.  Kin- 
zie,  Simon  G.  Miner,  Robert  H.  Clarkson, 
Noyes  W.  Miner. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Corporators  was 
held  on  the  21st  of  May,  1857,  at  which  a 
Board  of  Trustees  were  appointed,  as  fol- 
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lows:  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Presi- 
dent; Wm.  Jones,  Esq.,  President  Execu- 
tive Committee;  Hon.  Charles  Walker 
and  Hon.  J.  H.  Woodworth,  Vice  Presi- 
dents; H.  A.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Treasurer; 
Rev.  R.  H.  Clarkson,  D.  I).,  Recording 
Secretary;  Hon.  Samuel  Hoard,  Hon.  L. 
D.  Boone,  Hon.  E.  I).  Taylor,  Hon.  J.  H. 
Kinzie,  Rev.  J.  C.  Burroughs,  D.D.,  Hon. 
Walter  S.  Guniee,  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne, 
Rev.  A.  J.  Joslyn,  J.  K.  Pollard,  J.  K. 
Burtis,  Rev.  R.  Boyd,  C.  N.  Holden,  Hon. 
Wm.  B.  Ogden,  all  of  Chicago;  Mason 
Bray  man,  Esq.,  of  Springfield  ;  Hon.  Jas. 
Dunlap,  Jacksonville;  Rev.  Ichabod  Clark, 
Rockford ;  Rev.  C.  H.  Roe,  Belvidere; 
Elijah  Gove,  Esq.,  Quincy;  Rev.  H.  G. 
Weston,  New  York  City ;  Rev.  S.  G.  Miner, 
Canton,  Rev.  N.  W.  Miner,  Springfield; 
Hon.  J.  R.  Doolittle,  Racine,  Wisconsin; 
Thompson  Maples,  Esq.,  Canton ;  D.  Val- 
entine, Esq.,  Aurora;  Rev.  N.  G.  Collins, 
La  Moille  ;  Rev.  J.  Bulkley,  Carrollton  ; 
Hon.  R.  S.  Thomas,  Virginia;  John  De- 
ment, Dixon  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Manton,  Quincy ; 
Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  LL.  I).,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  held  their  first 
meeting  on  the  22d  of  May,  1857,  at  which 
time  the  officers  were  elected,  and  the  fol- 
lowing -  named  gentlemen  appointed  as  the 
Executive  Committee:  Wm.  Jones,  Esq., 
President;  Rev.  J.  C.  Burroughs,  Secre- 
tary; Samuel  Hoard,  L.  D.  Boone,  Chas. 
Walker,  J.  H.  Woodworth,  H.  A.  Tucker, 
Rev.  (now  Bishop)  R.  H.  Clarkson.  The 
following  appointments  were  also  made : 
Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ry; Rev.  J.  B.  Olcott,  General  Agent; 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  Librarian;  John  M. 
Woodworth,  Curator  of  the  Museum;  and 
Wm.  H.  Bushell,  Steward. 

The  Executive  Committee  immediately 
adopted  plans  for  an  imposing  structure, 
its  magnificent  proportions  being  in  keep- 
ing with  the  magnitude  of  the  great  idea 
they  had  in  mind,  and  set  about  its  erection 
at  once,  the  comer  -  stone  being  laid  on  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1857.  Impressed  with  the 
vast  moment  of  the  occasion,  so  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  entire  community,  upwards  of 
four  thousand  persons,  including  many  of 
Chicago's  most  prominent  citizens,  assem- 


bled in  the  beautiful  grove,  the  site  of  the 
future  University,  to  witness  and  encourage 
this  first  movement  toward  the  actual  estab- 
lishment of  the  institution  proposed,  and  so 
much  desired  by  all.  Hon.  Thos.  Drum- 
mond  acted  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
day,  and  after  the  opening  prayer  l)y  Rev. 
John  E.  Roy,  made  a  brief  speech,  alluding 
in  a  most  impressive  manner  to  the  im- 
portant purposes  of  the  work  then  being  in- 
augurated. Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Burroughs  then 
gave  a  history  of  the  enterprise  from  its  in- 
ception, alluding  in  the  highest  terms  to  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Douglas,  whom  he  then 
introduced  to  the  audience,  and  who  was 
received  in  a  most  enthusiastic  manner. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  was,  how- 
ever, prevented  from  making  a  lengthy  ad- 
dress by  ill  health,  but  offered  a  few  re 
marks  expressive  of  the  deep  interest  he  felt 
in  the  enterprise,  and  of  his  convictions  as 
to  the  importance  to  the  city,  the  State,  and 
the  nation,  of  increasing  our  educational 
facilities.  The  principal  address  of  the  oc- 
casion was  then  delivered  by  Hon.  Isaac 
N.  Arnold,  who  was  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  speakers,  after  which  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  cer- 
emonies, and  the  audience  dispersed,  con- 
scious that  a  great  event  in  the  history  of 
Chicago  had  that  day  taken  place. 

Just  at  the  time  the  budding  operations 
were  about  to  be  commenced,  the  young 
institution  met  its  first  adversity,  and  one 
that  in  a  most  serious  manner  threatened  to 
check  the  development  of  the  enterprise  for 
an  indefinite  period  ;  namely,  the  financial 
embarrassments  that  in  1857  impoverished 
the  country,  preventing  many  who  had 
promised  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Uni- 
versity from  making  good  their  pledges* 
and  leaving  the  institution  almost  wholly 
without  the  means  of  advancing  with  the 
huilding,  or  commencing  the  much  needed 
endowments,  without  which  ultimate  suc- 
cess would  be  more  than  doubtful.  The 
Trustees  met  on  the  6th  of  August,  1857, 
for  the  purpose  of  signing  contracts  for  the 
completion  of  the  building;  but  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  financial  affairs  in  the 
country,  concluded  to  wait,  and  nothing 
was  done  for  an  entire  year.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  labors  of  William  Jones, 
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Esq..  united  with  those  of  Kev.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Burroughs,  were  so  valuable  in  resuscitating 
the  paralyzed  enterprise. 

In  July,  1858,  work  was  commenced  in 
earnest,  anil  the  soulh  corridor  and  wing 
of  Ihe  building  pushed  rapidly  on  to  com- 
floion. 

The  University  building,  at  present  com- 
pleted with  the  exception  of  the  north 
-wing,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  structures 
of  the  kind,  in  external  architecture  and 
convenient  internal  arrangement,  on  the 
continent;  indeed,  it  will  compare  favora- 
bly with  the  better  class  of  similar  buildings 
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in  Europe.  ]( is  built  of  undressed  Athens 
marble,  in  pure  Norman  architecture  —  a 
style  peculiarly  adapted  to  edifices  of  this 
character.  The  structure  consists  of  a  main 
building  1  to  feet  front  by  72  feet  deep  and 
90  high,  surmounted  at  each  comer  by  a 
turret  IIO  feet  high,  with  a  grand  centre 
tower  (56  feet  high,  through  which  is  the 
main  entrance  to  the  building,  under  a 
massive  and  splendid  wrought  stone  arched 
doorway.  The  wings  are  67  by  46  feet, 
and  four  stories  high,  with  a  basement,  and 
connected  with  the  main  building  by  corri- 
dors 45  feet  long,  44  feet  wide,  and  55  feet 


high  —  the  entire  building  having  thus  a 
total  length,  when  completed,  of  334  feet. 
This  noble  edifice,  located  as  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  grove  of  stately  oaks, 
its  upper  stories  looking  out  over  their  top- 
most branches  upon  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan,  is  justly  the  pride  of  the  city,  and 
affords  a  home  that  cannot  but  he  salutary 
and  ennobling  in  its  influence  upon  the 
students  who  may  avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges.  Situated  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  building,  and  attached  to  it,  is  Dear- 
bom  Observatory,  to  Ik  spoken  of  more 
fully  in  another  place. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity, held  in  Chicago  on  the  8th  day  of 
June,  1861,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Central 


Building,  including  the  grand  lower,  should 
forever  be  known  as  "  Douglas  Hall,"  in 
honor  of  the  founder  of  the  institution.  It 
was  also  ordered  that  that  portion  of  the 
building  south  of  "  Douglas  Hall  "  should 
be  known  as  "  Jones  Hall,"  in  respect  to 
William  Jones,  Esq.,  the  first  President  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  one  to  whose 
liberality,  ability,  and  lalxirs,  the  University 
is  deeply  indebted. 

In  September,  1858,  the  Trustees  re 
solvetl  to  begin  the  work  of  instruction, 
and  commenced  the  formation  of  the  Facul- 
ty by  Ihe  election  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Burroughs, 
D.lX.as  President,  and  Professor  of  Moral 
and  Intellectual  Philosophy;  Alhert  H. 
Mixer,   A.M.,   Professor  of  Creek   I.an- 
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guage  and  Literature ;  and  Le  Roy  Satter- 
lee,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature.  These  gentlemen  entered 
at  once  upon  their  duties ;  and  on  the  29th 
day  of  September,  1858,  with  six  students 
enrolled,  organized  preparatory  classes  in 
St.  Paul's  (  Universalist )  Church,  on  the 
corner  of  Wabash  avenue  and  Van  Buren 
street,  and  The  University  of  Chicago 
became  an  institution  of  the  land — making 
the  beginning  of  a  career  that  will  be  potent 
for  good  to  generations  yet  unborn.  At 
about  this  time,  Rev.  J.  B.  Olcott,  of  West- 
ern New  York,  was  appointed  General 
Agent  for  the  University,  and  did  most  ef- 
ficient service  for  its  financial  interests. 

The  general  success  attained  by  the  Uni- 
versity is  set  forth  in  the  fact  that,  starting 
at  the  time  just  mentioned,  with  only  three 
Professors  and  six  pupils,  in  less  than  fif- 
teen years  the  Faculty  should  have  been  in- 
creased to  twenty  -  one,  embracing  some  of 
the  most  eminent  names  of  the  country, 
with  281  pupils  present  during  this  past 
year,  some  359  having  graduated  and  left 
the  University,  the  entire  number  having 
been  in  attendance  being  3531. 

The  first  Annual  Commencement  exer- 
cises, together  with  the  dedication  of  the 
University  building,  took  place  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1859,  and  was  an  occasion  of  tri- 
umph and  rejoicing  to  the  officers  and 
friends  of  the  institution,  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  dedicatory  address  was  de- 
livered in  the  morning,  by  the  Hon.  J.  R. 
Doolittle,  of  the  U.  S.  Senate ;  the  exer- 
cises being  concluded  in  the  evening  with 
an  address  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.D., 
of  the  Rochester  University. 

The  second  year  opened  in  September  of 
1859,  with  178  pupils  in  attendance,  dis- 
tributed in  the  classes  as  follows  :  Lower 
Academics,  89  ;  Higher  Academics,  21  ; 
Freshmen,  12;  Sophomores,  8 ;    Law,  48. 

The  Faculty  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  had  been  largely  increased.  The 
Law  Department,  toward  the  endowment 
of  which  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne  had  se- 
cured to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  payment 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  was  organized  on 
the  2 1st  of  September,  1858,  with  exercises 
at  which  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field  made 
the  address. 


During  the  first  three  years  of  the  varied 
experiences  of  the  University,  its  illustrious- 
founder,  the  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,, 
watched  over  it  with  the  tenderest  interest 
and  deepest  solicitude ;  and  exceeded  his 
original  liberality  in  donations  of  money,  as 
its  necessities  demanded.  But  on  Monday,. 
June  3d,  1 861,  the  friends  of  the  institution 
were  called  upon  to  mourn  his  decease, 
and  from  that  sad  day  to  move  forwaid 
alone  with  the  great  and  sacred  trust  he  had 
committed  to  their  care  and  support.  The 
expression  of  the  sense  of -the  Managers  of 
the  University,  in  view  of  this  event,  was 
recorded  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
and  Regents,  held  June  4,  1861,  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  while  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  State  and  nation  mourn  to-day  the 
death  of  one  great  in  each  of  the  widely  varied  re- 
lations in  which  he  stood  to  society,  it  is  the  sad  of- 
fice of  these  Boards  to  remember  that  a  friend  and 
patron  of  learning,  the  founder  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  is  no 
more. 

Resolved,  That  these  Boards  have  ever  been  im- 
pressed with  the  pure  and  noble  motives,  the  en- 
lightened and  generous  views,  which  originally 
prompted  the  donation  of  the  beautiful  site  of  the 
University,  and  which  have  characterized  all  his 
plans  and  counsels  respecting  it ;  and  that,  as  those 
on  whom  has  devolved  the  trust  ot  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  his  munificence,  we  will  ever  regard  that 
trust  as  sacred. 

Resolved,  That  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  presiding  officer,  the  Trustees,  Regents,  Facul- 
ty and  students  of  the  University  will  attend  his 
funeral  in  a  body,  and  wear  the  usual  badge  of 
mourning  for  thirty  days,  and  that  the  University 
buildings  be  draped  in  mourning. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  up- 
on the  records  of  the  University,  and  a  copy,  with 
expression  of  the  condolence  of  the  meeting,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  deceased. 

The  object  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
as  regards  its  courses  of  study  and  general 
aims,  is  threefold,  namely :  to  afford  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  thorough- 
collegiate  training ;  and,  since  the  demands 
upon  many,  or  their  tastes,  are  of  a  more 
specific  and  practical  character,  to  furnish 
the  facilities  for  special  courses — also  to  en- 
able those  who  have  not  the  time  or  ability 
to  pursue  a  full  course,  to  spend  such  time 
as  they  may  be  able  to  devote  to  study,, 
with  corresponding  returns ;  and  yet  again, 
to   furnish    preparatory   training    ta  those 
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who,  by  reason  of  youth  or  other  disability, 
are  not  fitted  to  enter  profitably  upon  either 
a  collegiate  or  special  course.  To  meet 
these  varied  cases,  the  University  is  estab 
Iished  in  three  departments,  as  follows : 
The  Preparatory,  covering  three  years, 
and  embracing  a  Classical  and  also  a  Sci- 
entific course  ;  the  Collegiate,  extending 
through  four  years,  and  including  a  Classi- 
cal course,  a  Scientific  course,  a  course  in 
Astronomy,  and  a  course  in  Practical 
Chemistry ;  and  a  Law  Department,  in- 
cluding three  terms  of  thirteen  weeks  each. 
Besides  these  courses,  arrangements  exist 
by  which  the  student  can,  if  he  wish,  take 
a  partial  course  in  any  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  study  mentioned. 

Although  a  very  commendable  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  instruction, 
the  Trustees  feel  that  it  is  only  a  beginning, 
and  declare  their  intention  to  add  to  and 
increase  the  courses  of  study  in  conformity 
with  the  most  advanced  and  enlarged  edu- 
cational ideas.  At  this  present  lime  they 
have  in  contemplation  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  branch,  to  be  called  the 
Polytechnic  Department,  in  which  the  ap- 
plied sciences  shall  be  taught.  This  will 
undoubtedly  l>ecome  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  University  located 
as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  region  where  sci- 
ence applied  to  the  useful  arts  will  be  of 
such  immense  practical  value.  An  advance 
in  this  special  direction  will  be  regarded  by 
the  entire  community  with  great  intere>t, 
tending,  as  it  will,  to  develop  the  almost 
incalculable  wealth  of  the  natural  resources 
of  this  Western  countrv.     In  this  connec- 
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tion  it  is  but  proper  to  congratulate  the 
University  in  that  its  Board  of  Trustees  are, 
without  an  exception,  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nent fitness  for  the  responsible  position  they 
hold,  and  such  as  will,  beyond  a  peradven- 
ture,  make  the  University  of  Chicago  an 
institution  worthy  the  great  city  in  which  it 
is  located  and  with  whose  interests  it  is  so 
closely  identified. 

The  Dearlx>rn  Observatory  furnishes  the 
facilities  for  the  Astronomical  course  of 
the  University,  and  such  as  are  not  ex- 
celled by  any  college  in  the  country.  This 
Observatory  was  established  in  1865.  The 
Tower — a  remarkably  solid  and  substantial 


stone  structure,  located  a  few  feet  west  of 
the  University  building,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  corridor — was  erected  through 
the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  J.  V.  Scam- 
mon.  The  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
superb  apparatus  contained  in  this  tower — 
about  $25,000 — were  contributed  almost 
entirely  by  citizens  of  Chicago.  This  ap- 
paratus consists  of  the  Great  Equatorial  Re- 
fracting Telescope,  constructed  and  mount- 
ed by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  the  largest  instrument  of  the 
kind  in  the  country  ;  a  Meridian  Circle  of 
the  first  class,  made  by  Messrs.  A.  Refold 
&  Sons,  of  Hamburg  ;  a  fine  (  hronometer, 
Clock,  and  Chronograph.  The  dimensions 
of  the  Equatorial  Telescope  are :  Diameter 
of  declination  circle,  30  inches  ;  diameter 
of  hour  circle,  22  inches ;  focal  length  of 
object  glass,  23  inches  ;  aperture  of  object 
glass,  18^  inches.  No  small  amount  of 
credit  is  due  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne  for  his 
personal  lalx>rs  and  exertions,  by  which 
this  magnificent  instrument  was  secured  to 
the  University,  in  the  face  of  active  endeav- 
ors to  obtain  it  on  the  part  of  one  or  two 
Eastern  colleges. 

The  University  has  already  made  a  most 
promising  beginning  in  the  collection  of 
apparatus  of  various  kinds,  libraries,  muse- 
ums, etc.  The  University  Library  owes 
its  foundation  to  the  liberality  of  Hon. 
James  H.  Wood  worth,  one  of  the  early 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution ;  while 
donations  of  books  of  very  considerable 
value  have  been  made  by  Rev.  H.  0. 
Weston,  D.D.,  Hon.  H.  M.  Thompson, 
the  familv  of  the  late  Rev.  Elisha  Tucker, 
D.D.,  a  number  of  Eastern  publishers, 
and  others.  The  celebrated  collection 
known  as  the  Hengstenberg  Library,  con- 
taining some  thirteen  thousand  bound  vol- 
umes of  great  value,  purchased  in  Germany 
by  citizens  of  Chicago,  occupies  a  large 
room  in  Jones  Hall.  The  institution  has 
also  valuable  geological,  mechanical,  ana- 
tomical and  physiological,  and  numismatic 
collections,  together  with  sets  of  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  most 
modern  and  approved  patterns  —  among 
the  latter  styles  l>eing  several  very  valu- 
able donations  from  George  Hnselline,  of 
Ixmdon. 
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It  will,  therefore,  l>e  readily  seen  that 
the  plans  of  the  University  are  broad  and 
comprehensive,  and  eminently  suited  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  com 
munitv  in  which  it  is  located.  The  inten 
tion  and  endeavor  of  its  managers  are  to 
place  and  sustain  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
higher  educational  institutions  of  the  land. 
It  possesses  the  elements  of  what,  under  or- 
dinarily judicious  management,  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  brilliant  future.  Located  as  it  is,  in,  and 
being  a  part  of,  a  city  of  large  ideas  and  of 
no  narrow  means,  it  naturally  will  develop 
Che  same  elements  in  its  history.  As  wealth 
increases  in  this  metropolis,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  a  needed  proportion 
thereof  should  not  be  directed  toward  the 
liberal  endowment  of  this  grand  enterprise. 
The  University  now  possesses  a  magnifi- 
cent property  in  what  must  ever  remain  a 
healthful  and  desirable  portion  of  the  city. 

Although  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age, 
the  University  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  Faculty  embracing  some  of  the  finest  talent 
in  the  country  —  the  names  of  Professors 
James  R.  Boise,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  in  Greek, 
and  Truman  Henry  Safford,  B.A.,  in  As- 
tronomy and  Mathematics,  being  especially 
to  l>e  mentioned  as  a  tower  of  strength  to 
any  institution  ;  while  Professors  William 
Mathews,  I.L.D.,  Alonzo  J.  Howe,  M.A., 
J.  William  Stearns,  M.A.,  C.  Gilbert 
Wheeler,  B.S.,  and  Jno.  C.  Freeman,  M.A., 
among    the    older    professors,    are    each 


eminent  in  their  respective  departments, 
enjoying  the  reputation  of  high  scholarly 
ability  and  fitness  for  their  work. 

It  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
fitness  of  things  to  close  this  article  without 
making  special  reference  to  the  valuable 
services  to  the  University  of  its  honored 
President,  Rev.  John  C.  Burroughs,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  which  cannot  be  done  in  a  more 
appropriate  manner  than  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  at  their  meeting  in  Chicago, 
October  u,  1872: 

W her  has,  This  Board  deem  it  proper  that,  at 
thin  juncture,  some  expression  shall  go  upon  its 
records  of  the  character  and  services  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Burroughs,  the  President  of  the  University  from 
its  foundation  —  in  which  also  he  had  a  principal 
share;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That,  recognizing  the  circumstances  of 
peculiar  difficulty  in  which  Dr.  Burroughs  has  dis- 
charged this  important  trust  —  circumstances  occa- 
sioned partly  by  the  necessity  the  Board  has  been 
under  of  laying  upon  him  not  only  multiplied  but 
often  conflicting  tasks,  and  also  by  trying  vicissi- 
tudes through  which  not  alone  ihe  University,  but 
the  whole  country  as  well,  has  been  providentially 
called  to  pass — we  have  seen  in  him  a  fidelity,  a  pa- 
tient courage,  a  fertility  in  expedient,  along  with  at- 
tainments as  a  scholar  and  a  capacity  as  a  teacher 
and  an  administrator,  which  we  take  pleasure  in 
recognizing  as  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  pros- 
perity, and  often  even  to  the  existence,  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  spite  of  the  embarrassments  which 
have  beset  him  in  his  administration,  he  has  won  a 
title  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  friend  of  the 
University,  and  to  an  eminent  place  in  the  history 
not  only  of  this  institution,  but  of  educational  pro- 
gress in  the  country  at  large. 

»/.   W.  ljirimort. 
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Physics  and  Politics  ;  or,  Thoughts  on 
the  Application  of  the  Principles  of 
"  Natural  Selection"  and  "  Inheritance" 
to  Political  Society.  By  Walter  Bagehot, 
Esq.,  author  of  "  The  English  Constitu- 
tion." New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
(Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

One  must  be  hospitable  to  thinkers,  even 
-when  they  venture  lo  think  on  politics. 
Recent  experience  makes  us  moderate  in 
-expectation  of  fruitful  returns;  we  seem 
never  to  be  able  to  get  anything  settled  so 
-as  to  go  on  to  another ;  and  after  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  last  campaign  the  practical 
use  of  thinking  is  hardly  apparent.  "  Does 
thinking  pay?"  Certainly  not  in  politics. 
After  clubbing  into  silence  or  obscurity 
most  of  the  thinkers  whom  Heaven  has 
sent  us  for  martyrdom,  it  is  some  comfort 
for  the  dissenter  to  get  into  a  private  room, 
lock  the  door,  close  the  blinds,  and  read 
such  a  piece  of  political  free  -  thinking  as 
Mr.  Bagehot  has  prepared. 

To  thoughtful  people,  the  theory  of  Nat- 
ural Selection  finds  a  sort  of  semi-articulate 
support  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  socie- 
ty, especially  for  men  whose  hope  in  human 
society  is  large  and  growing.  For  the 
struggle  for  existence  sweats  and  thunders 
on  every  page  of  recorded  history,  and 
growth  into  shapelier  institutions  and  heal- 
thier existence  comes,  however  slowly,  as 
the  long  reaches  of  centuries  are  passed 
over. 

Governments  struggle  for  life,  and  in  the 
end  the  fittest  survive,  all  hopeful  souls 
have  long  been  saying  to  each  other ;  and 
an  attentive  audience,  though  a  small  one 
(all  our  eagle  screamers  being  conspicuous- 
ly absent),  welcomes  Mr.  Bagehot  to  the 
pulpit. 

His  theme  is  perhaps  best  set  forth  in 


world,  those  nations  which  are  stronges 
tend  to  prevail  over  the  others ;  and  in  cer- 
tain marked  peculiarities,  the  strongest  tend 
to  be  the  best. 

"  2.  Within  every  particular  nation,  the 
type  or  types  of  character  then  and  there 
most  attractive,  though  with  exceptions,  is 
what  we  call  the  best  character. 

"  3.  Neither  of  these  competitions  is  in 
most  historic  conditions  intensified  by  ex- 
trinsic forces,  but  in  some  conditions,  such 
as  those  now  prevailing  in  the  most  influen- 
tial part  of  the  world,  both  are  so  intensi- 
fied." 

A  very  good  test  is  the  comparison  of 
modern  with  ancient  armies.  •*  Napoleon 
could  indisputably  have  conquered  Alex- 
ander; the  British  army  in  India  would 
not  think  much  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand."  The  last  century  lived  in  fear 
of  a  new  conquest  by  the  barbarians,  and 
France  has  a  strong  feeling  that  the  event 
came  to  pass  in  1870.  But  other  folks  re- 
gard Germans  as  fully  on  a  level  in  civili- 
zation with  Frenchmen ;  and  this  century 
has  no  fear  of  outside  savages,  though  a 
little  nervous  about  the  inside  barbarian 
manufactured  in  cities.  But  for  purposes 
of  military  work,  the  civilized — or  the  best 
—  nations 'lead  the  column.  Savages  are 
wasting  away  before  the  moderns ;  our  In- 
dians have  probably  no  man  of  the  Black 
Hawk  stamp;  and  New  Zealanders  s%y 
that  their  land  will  depart  from  their  child- 
ren. The  misery  of  the  lower  in  presence 
of  the  higher  race  has  become  a  maxim ; 
and  Negro  and  Red  man  must  be  saved,  if 
saved  at  all,  by  absorption  of  their  blood. 
The  condition  of  South  Carolina  shows  us 
how  mean  a  white  can  handle  a  county 
full  of  freedmen. 

Now,  in  the   older  tinier  >avages  flour- 
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they  made  real  alliances  with  the  generals 
of  Rome.  There  was  then  no  such  dis- 
tance l>etween  nations  and  tribes;  the  civ- 
ilized man  has  immeasurably  outgrown  the 
barbarian.  "  The  military  strength  of  man- 
kind (under  civilization)  has  been  growing 
from  the  earliest  time  known  to  our  history 
straight  on  until  now." 

Why  is  one  nation  stronger  than  anoth- 
er ?  There  are  many  advantages  —  some 
smaller  and  some  greater — every  one  of 
which  tends  to  make  the  nation  which  has 
it  superior  to  the  nation  which  has  it  not. 
"  The  energy  of  civilization  grows  by  the 
coalescence  of  strengths  and  by  the  com- 
petition of  strengths." 

If  we  are  confounded  by  the  moral  as- 
pects of  this  beneficence  of  force  and  im- 
perialism of  the  beneficent  —  as  some  are 
—  we  shall  find  Mr.  Bagehot  no  stammerer 
of  hard  sayings  ;  he  talks  to  the  point  with- 
out hesitation.  Other  animals  have  man  to 
lame  them:  man  had  to  tame  himself;  and 
■the  ttibes  first  domesticated  by  fathers  had 
to  tame  the  other  tribes.  That  the  tame 
men  prevailed  over  the  wild  men,  even 
when  the  first  were  not  very  tame  and  the 
other  was  very  wild,  unhusks  for  us  the 
kernel  of  beneficence  that  lies  in  the  law  of 
natural  selection  applied  to  politics.  And 
the  comfort  of  all  apprehension  of  Law 
comes  to  us  in  knowing  that  all  along, 
though  varied  by  incidents,  the  strongest 
comes  to  the  top  to  subjugate  some  wildness 
and  set  a  higher  standaid  of  human  l>eing. 

We  are  struck  with  the  arrested  Oriental 
civilization;  and  curiously  wonder  what 
Mr.  Bagehot  will  do  with  these  vast  stag- 
nant pools  of  humanity,  whose  surface  has 
hardly  been  rippled  by  a  breeze  of  progress 
these  fifteen  centimes — where  revolutions 
are  as  common  and  yet  as  unimportant  as 
an  annual  sheep  -  washing,  or  a  weekly 
butchering  of  calves  —  where  nothing 
comes  out  of  long  ages  of  living,  but 
weightier  burdens  on  life  and  incessant 
cheapening  of  man. 

Mr.  Bagehot  applies  political  selection 
with  effect.  Natural  conditions  are  fertile 
and  beneficent  by  a  double  rule  —  inherit- 
ance and  variation.  The  progressive  atom 
of  social  life  is  the  difference,  the  varia- 
tion.    Whenever  society  gives  play  to  what 


is  new  in  a  generation,  this  generation 
grows,  widens  its  power,  coalesces  new 
strengths,  and  competes  with  other  strengths. 
In  Oriental  civilizations,  the  differences  are 
killed  at  birth,  and  at  last  the  womb  of  so- 
ciety seems  to  become  barren  of  them. 
Custom  is  a  friend  of  man  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  beyond  there  is  a  field  where  cus- 
tom is  the  greatest  enemy  of  man.  Now, 
most  Oriental  communities  are  abject  slaves 
of  custom.  A  man  holds  his  bit  of  land 
by  custom ;  to  turn  him  off  it  is  to  turn  him 
out  of  life.  So  custom  takes  him  by  the 
stomach,  and  abject  dependence  for  bread 
leads  him  to  cling  to  custom  for  dear  life. 
Starting  with  this  advantage,  custom  holds 
all  the  empire  of  life,  and  the  shell  of  dead 
snails  becomes  the  house  of  living  men. 

We  cannot  begin  to  cover  the  ground  of 
this  lxx>k  in  these  notes.  It  is  a  good  piece 
of  work  upon  a  field  in  dreadful  need  of 
some  sound  science.  And,  until  more  light 
helps  us  to  better  knowledge,  we  may  pro- 
visionally correct  our  judgments  of  the 
danger  of  wholly  new  elements  in  society. 
It  is  the  new  which  is  ours,  and  it  is  our 
only  means  of  escape  from  imprisonment 
in  the  past.  The  past  was  well  for  its  men ; 
for  us  it  is  ever-present  peril.  The  past  is 
to  the  new  man  Bunyan's  City  of  Destruc- 
tion ;  man  is  a  pilgrim  who  must  march, 
or  be  suffocated  in  darkness  —  a  new  hea- 
ven and  a  new  earth  must  exist  for  every 
generation  —  and  it  is  probable  that,  fleeing 
to  the  new,  or  settling  in  the  untrodden 
field,  he  is  in  small  danger  of  leaving  be- 
hind any  really  precious  and  enduring  ele- 
ment of  civilization.  All  that  he  can  use 
at  least,  is  what  he  takes  into  his  conscious 
being,  or  absorl>s  and  gives  out  in  his  un- 
conscious social  life. 

The  Debatable  Land  Between  this 
World  and  the  Next  ;  with  Illustra- 
tive Narrations.  By  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
author  of  "  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of 
Another  World."  New  York:  G.  W. 
Carleton  &  Co.  London :  Trilbner  & 
Co.  (Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

There  is  enough  of  interest  in  the  phe- 
nomena called  Spiritism,  and  the  faith  of 
the  people  who  begin  to  call  themselves 
Epiphanists  —  or  believers  in  spiritual  ap- 
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pearances  —  to  warrant  the  writing  of  such 
books  as  this.  However  unsatisfactory  the 
evidence  about  these  appearances  may  seem 
to  average  men,  it  is  still  true  that  thous- 
ands of  persons  find  unspeakable  comfort 
in  them,  and  that  a  larger  number  of  peo- 
ple incline  to  believe  such  persons  both 
sincere  and  enlightened. 

Mr.  Owen's  book  is  very  well  written  ; 
it  is  laboriously  full ;  and  those  who  hold 
his  premises  will  probably  be  confounded 
by  his  conclusions. 

The  real  difficulty  about  epiphanism  is, 
to  furnish  a  probable  basis  for  it ;  or  to 
ground  it  upon  presumptions  that  satisfy 
our  reason.  The  later  defenders  of  Christ- 
ian miracles  have  occupied  ihemselves 
mostly  with  such  presumptions,  to  furnish  a 
raison  d'etre  and  an  atmosphere  for  spirit- 
ual revelation  under  miraculous  forms.  For 
the  new  appearances,  Mr.  Owen  seeks  to 
do  the  same  thing ;  and  his  address  to  the 
Protestant  clergy  has  its  best  interpretation 
as  such  an  attempt  to  shift  the  burden  of 
proof. 

After  this  work  of  preparation  has  l>een 
done,  there  will  remain  the  weightier  task 
of  making  evidence  take  an  objective  form. 
The  courteous  reader  will  say  to  most  men 
relating  their  experiences  at  seances  of  spir- 
itists, "  No  doubt  you  think  you  saw  and 
felt,  but  I  do  n'  t  believe  you  did."  And 
this  denial  of  an  objective  ground  to  sub- 
jective experience  is  the  offspring  of  a 
mood  produced  by  overmuch  demand  upon 
our  credulity. 

We  should  reject  any  Christian  miracle 
presented  to  us  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
same  surroundings  and  presumptions. 
Whatever  criticism  may  be  made  upon 
Christ's  works,  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  he 
did  them  in  the  night,  in  close-locked  rooms 
with  the  gas  turned  off,  and  the  one  or  two 
observers'  hands  occupied  or  held  fast. 
The  critical  power  of  the  five  thousand 
may  have  been  small,  but  they  had  the  use 
of  all  their  senses,  and  were  numerous 
enough  to  watch  all  points. 

The  Spiritist  miracles  seem  to  be  ham- 
pered at  this  point  by  conditions  that  make 
evidence  nearly  impossible.  Mr.  Owen 
tells  straight  stories,  as  straight  as  strange ; 
but  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  the  good 


sense  and  clear-mindedness  of  anyone  un- 
der extraordinary  and  exciting  circumstan- 
ces, is  an  unpleasant  one,  to  say  the  least. 
The  likeness  of  ihe  stories  is  suggestive  of 
a  preparation  to  belief,  or  a  going  back- 
ward upon  experience  to  correct  it  accord- 
ing to  belief,  rather  than  of  probable  reali- 
ty. For,  it  is  not  the  phenomena  that  come 
into  question.  Globes  of  fire,  pressing  by 
hands,  keys  laid  upon  the  table,  these  may 
be  believed.  The  question  is,  Who  or 
what  does  these  things?  And  then  follows 
a  question  on  which  the  appearances  do  not 
shed  the  least  light :  What  have  these  ma- 
terial things  to  do  with  disembodied  spirits? 
All  that  is  reasoning  and  inference,  and  the 
material  things  may  have  purely  material 
explanations.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  put 
a  bereaved  and  suffering  heart  into  such  a 
state  of  anxious  expectation  that  it  shall 
seem  to  know  and  feel  and  recognize  the 
manners  and  thoughts  of  the  dear  departed. 
We  say  these  things,  not  meaning  here 
to  mount  the  high  priori  horse,  or  to  deny 
the  possibility  that  travellers  may  return 
from  the  undiscovered  bourne,  and  by  much 
struggling  tell  some  secrets  of  the  nether 
world ;  but  we  want  good  warrant  for  go- 
ing on  from  electrical  and  biological  expla- 
nations of  certain  phenomena,  to  a  belief 
that  dead  John  Smith  is  in  them,  struggling 
back  into  communication  with  men  on  the 
troubled  earth. 

Mr.  Owen's  talk  with  the  clergy  is  well 
enough,  if  it  were  needful  to  remind  them 
of  the  great  progress  of  modern  times ;  but 
because  men  have  painfully  walked  across 
a  continent,  we  cannot  reason  them  into 
striding  lx>ldly  into  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and 
no  array  of  the  mistakes  of  the  clergy  of 
the  dark  centuries  could  convict  the  present 
clergy  of  like  errors ;  nor,  if  all  thinkers 
and  preachers  were  convicted  of  folly  and 
blindness,  should  we  hasten  to  put  them 
aside.  Men  are  not  very  wise,  and  are 
often  very  obstinate,  not  to  say  bad;  but  we 
must  consent,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  to 
be  men  with  them,  hoping  that  we  and 
they  shall  grow  into  more  wisdom  —  pass- 
ing from  under  the  shadow  of  present  er- 
rors, as  we  have  happily  gone  out  from  the 
bloody  faiths  of  the  past.  There  is  no  use 
trying  to  jump  into  new  natures;  the  cler- 
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gy  are  probably  disposed  to  obey  the  po- 
liceman's orders  to  "  Move  on  !  "  but  they 
-will  hardly  walk  into  the  sea. 

The  Unity  of  Law,  as  Exhibited  in  the 
Relations  of  Physical,  Social,  Mental, 
and  Moral  Science.  By  H.  C.  Carey. 
Philadelphia :  Henry  Carey  Baird,  In- 
dustrial Publisher. 

Mr.  Carey  has  a  new  subject ;  but  it  is 
the  old  theme.  All  the  old  illustrations  are 
here — the  miserable  Irishman,  the  poor 
Hindoo,  Mr.  Mill's  blindness.  Even  the 
antipathies  of  Brother  Carey  refresh  us  once 
more  with  their  spiteful  smiles.  We  hope 
he  is  at  last  happy.  He  has  been  endured 
with  considerable  patience.  We  have  lis- 
tened to  his  twaddle  about  as  long  as  is  re- 
quired by  courtesy ;  and  since  he  adopted 
his  peculiar  form  of  •«  Unity  in  Law,"  and 
made  it  profitable  for  Simon  Cameron  and 
other  Pennsylvanians,  a  new  world  has 
jjrown  up  under  our  feet. 

Mr.  Carey  economizes  all  prejudices,  and 
of  course  he  knows  the  al>surdily  of  all 
modern  thinkers ;  he  only  is  sound,  and  his 
Industrial  Publisher  is  his  prophet.  He 
may  sneer  at  Natural  Selection ;  for  he  is 
greater  than  Darwin,  and  has  all  mysteries 
at  his  finger's  ends. 

There  may  ha^fc  been  once  some  small 
chance  for  H.  C.  Carey.  If  the  steamship, 
the  telegraph,  the  printing  press,  and  mod- 
ern science,  had  waited  for  a  generation 
longer,  he  might  have  l>een  reputed  a  phi- 
losopher; but  the  Unity  of  Law  has  as- 
serted itself  in  such  a  surprisingly  compre- 
hensive   way,  as   to    leave    Mr.   Carey  no 


respectably  -  educated  disciple  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Carey's  attempts  to  unify  law  in  the 
interest  of  some  manufacturers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  had  a  run  in  Congress,  and,  the 
fool  •  killer  being  asleep,  may  for  a  space 
longer  befuddle  the  intellects  of  gentlemen 
susceptible  to  the  charms  of  Credit  Mobil- 
ier.  But  to  thinkers,  Mr.  Carey  is  a  bore 
and  a  nuisance.  His  publisher  has  taken 
to  giving  away  his  books  to  colleges  and 
seminaries,  and  now  and  then  a  boy  in  the 
vealy  stage  crams  for  a  debate  with  these 
gifts ;  but  no  modern  man,  aware  of  the 
current  of  the  world's  thought,  can  find 
any  respectable  place  for  his  system.  Pro- 
tection is  only  an  evil  custom,  surviving  a 
little  while  until  enlightenment  reaches  the 
masses. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry,  Lord 
Brougham.  Written  by  himself.  In 
three  volumes.  Vol.  III.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  (Jansen,  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago.) 

We  noticed  at  some  length  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  work,  and  see  no  reason  to 
change  our  favorable  estimate  of  its  value. 
It  is  the  most  full  account  yet  published  of 
political  events  that  occurred  during  por- 
tions of  Brougham's  long  life;  and  after  the 
fullest  light  has  been  shed  over  the  field,  it 
will  remain  a  necessary  part  of  the  history 
of  his  times.  There  is  very  little  that  is 
only  personal  in  the  work.  Brougham  was 
a  worker,  and  it  is  his  work  that  stands  al 
ways  before  us. 
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THE  interests  of  art  perhaps  felt  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Chicago  fire,  and  the 
consequent  diversion  of  money  into  purely 
utilitarian  channels,  more  than  any  other 
sesthetic  pursuit.  Painters  and  sculptors 
must  have  bread  to  eat  like  ordinary  mor- 
tals ;  and  where  patronage  depends  not  on 
the  many,  but  the  cultivated  few  —  the 
wealthy  connoisseurs,  who,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  are  not  too  many 
in  a  town  like  Chicago  —  the  consequences 
of  a  year  following  such  a  great  disaster 
were  simply  disheartening.  Now  that  life  has 
commenced  to  recover  its  nonnal  health 
and  all  the  varied  interests  of  society  to  set- 
tle back  in  their  old  channels,  the  art- world 
is  aroused  into  its  former  activity.  The 
ateliers  of  our  artists  are  filled  with  the 
proofs  of  their  energy  and  hope,  and  the 
next  Exhibition  will  exhibit  a  wealth  of 
canvases  which  would  do  honor  to  our 
palmiest  days.  By  far  the  most  important 
finished  work  of  the  last  month  has  been 
Mr.  Elkins's  painting  of  Mt.  Shasta.  It 
will  be  remembered,  perhaps,  that  this  pic- 
ture, then  in  a  nearly  complete  state,  was 
one  of  the  works  saved  when  the  Crosby 
Opera  House  was  burned.  Mr.  Elkins 
only  managed  to  redeem  it  from  the  ap 
proach  of  the  flames  by  cutting  it  out  of  the 
frame.  Since  then  the  subject  has  been 
painted  entirely  anew  by  this  gifted  young 
artist,  and  with  a  fresher,  stronger  treat- 
ment. Mr.  Elkins  made  many  studies  of 
the  great  Shasta  Butte,  perhaps  the  most 
noble  and  picturesque  peak  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  and  has  given  us  a  result  which 
should  rank  him  high  among  landscape  ar- 
tists. The  spectator  is  supposed  to  stand 
at  a  point  about  twenty  -  five  miles  away, 
looking  through  a  noble  valley,  at  the  end 
of  which  towers  Mt.  Shasta,  some  thirteen 
thousand  feet  in  height,  making  the  ap- 
proach a  cul  de  sac.  The  peak,  which  is 
in  reality  bifurcate,  as  seen  from  the  spec- 
tator's standpoint  seems  a  single  bold,  mas- 
sive crest,  on  which  the  sun  strikes  with 
rosy  splendor.  The  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture is  in  half  shadow,  with  little  glints  of 
sunlight  filtered  through  the  great  fringe  of 


forest  that  lines  the  walls  of  the  valley. 
The  wild,  savage  confusion  of  the  scene  is 
happily  suggested  by  the  rude  boulders,, 
gnarled  trunks  of  enormous  trees,  and  va- 
rious debris  that  make  a  tangled  mass  of 
picturesqueness.  Of  course,  distinctness  of 
treatment  is  not  consistent  with  that  canon 
of  the  painter's  art  which  makes  all  the 
other  features  of  a  landscape  subsidiary  to- 
the  great  salient  impression  designed  to  be 
left.  But  the  foreground  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  detail  to  suggest  the  savage  des- 
olation reigning  over  it.  As  the  eye  wan- 
ders up  the  valley,  which  is  dotted  by  a 
hundred  little  extinct  volcanoes,  looking  in 
the  distance  like  the  ruins  of  a  city,  it  is 
arrested  by  the  delicacy  and  force  with 
which  the  ensemble  of  the  valley  is  given. 
The  shadows  still  lower  at  the  sides,  but 
the  middle  ground  catches  reflections  of 
v  light  and  glory  that  seemed  to  be  rolled 
down  from  the  focus  of  mellow  splendor 
burning  on  the  mountain  top.  A  minia- 
ture lake  laughs  in  this  middle  distance,, 
and  by  close  attention  can  be  caught  glimp- 
ses of  Indians  lounging  in  groups  by  its 
side.  The  salient  thought  of  the  picture, 
of  course,  is  the  grand  old  Titan,  with  a 
stupendous  glacier  locking  the  crater  that 
once  opened  its  jaws  of  fire.  On  this  the 
sun  streams  in  a  broad  sheet  of  radiance 
from  a  cleft  in  the  dense  clouds  above. 
The  more  distant  sky,  where  the  heavy 
bank  of  black  becomes  lightened  and  soft- 
ened in  fleecy  masses,  is  shot  with  fantastic 
hues  of  rosy  splendor.  The  management 
of  light  and  shade  in  the  treatment  of  the 
coloring  is  very  remarkable.  The  keynote 
of  a  landscape  picture  is  in  its  sky  painting 
and  the  modes  by  which  the  light  is  pro- 
duced. In  Elkins's  painting  the  dispersion 
of  light  is  admirable.  The  atmosphere  is 
filled  with  a  luminous  haze  that  softens  and 
mellows  the  fierce  burst  of  sunlight  from 
the  cloud,  and  the  grand  old  mountain 
quivers  in  a  veil  of  splendor  from  base  to 
peak.  Were  we  disposed  to  be  severely 
critical,  the  principal  point  of  objection  to 
the  painting  would  be  the  minuteness  of 
detail  with  which  the  middle  distance  is 
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painted.  From  the  point  at  which  the  spec- 
tator is  supposed  to  see,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  the  eye  to  seize  definite  pro- 
portions with  the  distinctness  indicated  by 
the  painter.  But  despite  this,  the  salient 
power  of  the  mountain,  the  central  thought 
of  the  painting,  is  in  no  degree  lessened, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  ensemble  is  all  that 
could  1>e  wished  for.  This  painting  shows 
a  great  ripening  of  the  artist's  powers  since 
his  last  work,  and  offers  a  brilliant  promise 
for  his  future.  Me  shows  especially  a  mas 
tery  over  sunlight  effects  very  remarkable 
in  so  young  an  artist.  It  is  this  in  large 
degree  that  makes  the  greatness  of  Salva- 
tor  Rosa,  Claude  Lorraine,  and,  alx>ve  all, 
Turner.  We  have  never  seen  anything 
from  an  American  artist  which  indicated 
such  power  of  this  most  effective  element 
of  landscape  effects.  Mt.  Shasta,  with  the 
exception  of  Rothermel's  painting  of  •'  The 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  is  the  largest  canvas 
ever  painted  by  an  American  artist.  The 
painting  has  been  on  exhibition  under  gas 
in  our  city  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  we 
believe  is  about  to  be  taken  to  New  York 
for  further  exhibition  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Ford,  the  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Design,  has  just  completed  a  forest  in- 
terior from  the  woodlands  of  the  Western 
Reserve  of  Ohio,  which  will  rank  among 
the  finer  productions  of  his  skilful  brush. 
It  represents  a  scene  in  early  autumn.  The 
foliage  is  gorgeous  in  its  coloring,  and  the 
sun  sifts  through  the  leaves  with  a  mellow, 
shimmering  sweetness,  which  gives  the 
most  charming  effects.  Although  it  is  a 
foreground  picture,  the  artist  has  succeeded 
in  producing  all  the  illusion  of  perspective 
by  his  treatment  of  the  light  and  shadow,  a 
long  trail  of  brightness  leading  the  eye 
through  an  avenue  of  lesser  density  of  for- 
est growth  that  terminates  in  open  country 
and  shining  skies.  The  chief  effect  of  col- 
oring is  given  by  the  Virginia  creeper, 
beeches,  walnuts,  birches,  oaks,  and  lin- 
dens, all  of  which  are  individualized  in 
their  details.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
elements  of  the  canvas  is  found  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  decayed  stump,  overgrown  with 
fungus,  and  rocks  imbedded  in  soft  gray 
moss.  These  lend  a  certain  vraisemblance 
and  simplicity  to  the  otherwise  redundant 


foreground  effects,  that  soften  into  a  broad- 
er, mellower  tone  the  flowing  brightness  of 
the  splendid  hues.  Mr.  Ford  is  noted  for 
his  management  of  the  cool,  soft,  gray  tints, 
.  and  there  is  a  velvety,  delicious  quality  of 
color  in  the  rocks  and  decayed  tree  which 
is  admirable.  Mr.  Ford's  picture  has  not 
yet  been  placed  on  exhibition,  but  is  soon 
to  be  submitted  to  the  public  inspection. 
The  canvas  is  72x84  inches  and,  we  under- 
stand, has  already  been  purchased  at  a  large 
price  by  a  wealthy  New  York  gentleman. 
Mr.  Ford's  studio  is  full  of  sketches  and 
studies  from  his  last  summer's  trip  in  Colo- 
rado, including  scenes  from  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods,  South  Park,  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Platte.  We  may  expect  from 
these  a  work  still  more  elaborate  than  any- 
thing previously  given  us. 

Mr.  Phillips,  the  portrait  painter,  has 
completed  several  superb  heads,  among 
others  that  of  the  great  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, Anton  Rubinstein,  taken  from  one 
or  two  sittings.  No  one  has  attained  high- 
er rank  in  the  West  than  this  gentleman  in 
his  own  chosen  line.  His  coloring  is  of  the 
Spanish  school  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez, 
and  there  is  a  depth  and  power  in  his  heads 
that  we  look  for  in  vain  from  almost  any 
other  American  artist. 

Our  other  painters  have  much  very  inte- 
resting work  in  various  stages  of  progress 
on  their  easels,  but  we  will  wait  until  they 
are  completed  before  any  detail  in  mention. 

Washington  art  news  presents  some  fea 
tures  of  notable  interest.  Powell's  great 
historical  painting,  «•  The  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie,"  which  was  ordered  by  Congress* 
about  five  years  ago,  and  the  delay  in  pro- 
ducing which  has  procured  for  the  artist 
such  a  liberal  share  of  unfavorable  com- 
ment, is  at  last  in  its  place  on  the  wall  of 
the  great  staircase  leading  to  the  Senate 
galleries,  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It 
is  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  will  not 
receive  the  finishing  touches  until  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  shall  give  Mr.  Pow- 
ell the  room  and  quiet  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  his  work.  The  pecu- 
liar light  in  which  this  painting  is  placed 
will  make  it  quite  a  delicate  task  to  give  the 
final  tint  to  sea  and  sky. 

With  admirable  taste,  the  artist,  in  select- 
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ing  the  particular   incident  by   which    to 
commemorate  on  canvas  the  great   naval 
event,  has  chosen  the  very  moment  when, 
by  the  bold  action  of  a  brave  man,  seeming 
discomfiture  Is  turned  into  decisive  victory. 
In  the  central  group  he  presents  the  figure 
of  the  gallant  Perry  who,  forsaking  his  dis- 
abled flagship,  the  Lawrence,  embarks  with 
his  flag  in  an  open  boat  and  has  himself 
rowed  to  the  Niagara,  just  then  coming  into 
action,  fresh  and  "spoiling   for  a  fight." 
There  are  nine  figures  in  the  boat,  of  which 
Perry  is  the  best ;  and  indeed  persons  now 
living,  who  knew  Perry,  declare  the  like- 
ness to  be  quite  striking.     There  he  stands, 
upright  and  resolute,  scorning  the  seeming 
security  of  a  seat,  despite  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  bis  companions.     With  the  cool 
courage  of  a  brave  man,  he  knows  full  well 
that  in  this  hail  of  shot  and  shell  life  and 
death  hang  on  the  merest  chance,  against 
which  no  position  of  the  body  will  afford 
the  slightest   protection;  and   if  his   hour 
had    come  he    prefers   to  meet  his    fate 
standing.     The   canvas   upon   which    this 
picture  is  painted  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
this  country,  l>eing  twenty  feet  by  thirty  in 
size,  and   was   manufactured  to  order  in 
Holland.     The  figures  are  life  size,  and 
the  whole  scene  presents  an  immense  stretch 
of  water, with  ships  in  the  foreground  and 
background.     Mr.  Powell  has  taken  great 
pains  to    make    this  a    faithful  historical 
painting,  and  as  such  it  cannot  fail  to  give 
general   satisfaction.     He    has   spared  no 
effort  in  collecting  facts,  portraits,  and  ma- 
terials, and  even  succeeded  in  ascertaining 
the  exact  position  of  the  different  ships  and 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  old-fashioned  rig- 
ging ;  some  of  his  information  he  obtained 
from  persons  who  had  been  actual  partici- 
pants in  the  battle.     Twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  is  the  price  paid  to  Mr.  Powell  for 
this  painting. 

Moran's  "Great  Cafion  of  the  Yellow- 
stone," which  formerly  occupied  part  of  the 
space  now  assigned  to  "  The  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie,"  has  been  removed,  and  now  hangs 
in  the  old  Hall  of  Representatives.  Opin- 
ion has  always  been  much  divided  regard- 
ing the  merits  of  this  painting,  and  among 
connoisseurs  the  impression  is  becoming 
fixed  that  Congress  acted  hastily  in  purchas- 


ing it.  The  walls  of  our  National  Capi- 
tol should  be  adorned  only  by  works  of 
acknowledged  merit. 

George  Catlin,  the  painter  of  Indian 
portraits  and  subjects,  who  recently  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy  -  six,  was  not 
only  an  artist,  but  an  author  as  well.  "  Cat- 
lin's  Life  Among  the  North  American  In- 
dians," "  Last  Rambles  in  North  and  South 
America,"  and  the  "  North  American  Fo- 
lio," a  book  of  hunting,  scenes,  are  from 
his  pen.  His  collection  of  portraits  of  six 
hundred  Indian  celebrities  is  now  displayed 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Another  recent  death  among  artists  is 
that  of  John  F.  Kensett,  which  occurred  in 
December  last.  This  landscape  painter, 
one  of  the  best  we  have  had  in  this  coun- 
try, probably  owed  his  reputation  more  to 
his  "  View  on  the  Arno,"  and  "  Shrine," 
than  to  any  of  his  American  scenes,  though 
his  pictures  of  the  latter  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  of  his  works.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned,  as  some  of  the  best  known, 
his  "Sunset  in  the  Adirondacks,"  his 
"  View  of  Mount  Washington,"  and  that 
delightful  picture  known  as  "  Noon  on  the 
Seashore."  Early  in  life  Mr.  Kensett  was 
an  engraver,  and  the  fidelity  to  detail  and 
delicate  finish  required  in  that  pursuit 
proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  him  in  his 
later  and  higher  calling.  Most  of  his  paint- 
ings are  owned  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and 
few,  if  any,  have  ever  found  their  way  to 
the  West.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  this  talented  exponent  of 
nature's  beauties  should  l>e  better  known 
and  appreciated  there  than  here. 

There  appears  to  be  no  lack  of  compet- 
itors for  the  $20,000  prize  soon  to  be  award- 
ed for  the  most  acceptable  model  for  the 
Farragut  memorial,  to  be  placed  in  Farra- 
gut  Square,  Washington.  Rogers  of  Rome, 
Turini  of  New  York,  Miss  Vinnie  Ream, 
Horatio  Stone,  and  Mr.  Ezekiel,  now  in 
Berlin,  are  already  in  the  field,  and  more 
are  expected.  None  of  the  models  have 
as  yet  been  publicly  exhibited  ;  but  judging 
by  what  we  can  learn  from  those  who  have 
been  permitted  to  view  them,  we  should 
say  that  so  far  Mr.  Turini  has  produced  the 
best  likeness,  while  Mr.  Ezekiel  has  prob- 
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ably  furnished  the  most  successful  design. 
For  one  thing  let  us  be  devoutly  thankful: 
there  is  no  mention  made  in  any  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  models  of  the  Roman 
toga,  that  ugly  and  ridiculous  adjunct  to  so 
many  of  our  modern  statues.  Happy  the 
man  who  has  never  seen  the  statue  of  Tom 
Benton  in  Lafayette  Park,  St.  Louis,  for 
he  knows  not  what  is  possible  in  the  way 
of  absurd  anachronisms  in  dress.  Wash 
ington,  sitting  in  his  shower  bath  and  ring- 
ing the  bell  for  a  clean  towel,  is  nothing  to 
it.  There  stands  the  great  Missourian, 
round  -  shouldered  and  shivering,  cavalry 
boots  and  spurs  on  his  feet,  and  enveloped 
in  a  toga  which,  if  spread  on  the  gravel 
walk  and  smoothed  out,  would  afford  ma- 
terial enough  for  a  wagon  cover.  "  There 
is  India,"  he  says,  pointing  to  the  west; 
and  "  Would  to  God  you  were  there,  too," 
mentally  adds  the  beholder.  Let  us  have 
no  more  of  this  senseless  conventionalism 


in  our  historic  statues.  The  modern  cloak, 
the  military  and  naval  overcoats  and  capes, 
a  pair  of  army  blankets,  and  even  a  civil- 
ian's overcoat,  if  of  ample  dimensions,  are 
capable  of  furnishing  all  the  artistic  effects 
that  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  drapery 
could  desire. 

Recent  reports  from  Europe  show  the 
various  art  schools  of  Great  Britain  to  have 
been  in  an  unusually  flourishing  condition 
during  the  past  year.  Among  the  other 
news  items  of  interest  mav  be  mentioned 
the  death  of  Vigneron,  the  French  portrait 
painter,  and  that  of  George  Hemming  Ma- 
son, an  eminent  English  artist;  also  the 
fact  that  Bacon's  equestrian  statue  of  Prince 
Albert  is  completed  and  will  soon  be  erect- 
ed in  its  place  over  the  Hollx>rn  Viaduct. 
It  is  of  bronze,  and  is  said  to  be  a  great 
success.  The  Austrian  government  is  about 
to  erect  a  statue  of  Beethoven  in  Vienna. 


MUSIC. 


THE  record  of  music  in  Chicago  has 
been  very  unsatisfactory,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  since  the  last  issue  of  The 
Lakeside.  Mr.  Grau's  English  opera 
troupe  was  a  poor  one,  though  many  of  the 
people  are  artists.  But  the  ensemble  was 
bad.  Miss  Rose  Hersee,  Miss  Emma 
Howson,  Mrs.  Seguin,  and  Mr.  Bowler, 
are  all  well  known  to  the  public,  as  they 
have  sung  in  our  city  on  numerous  occa- 
N  sions  before.  Miss  Hersee  and  Mrs.  Se- 
guin are  admirable  in  their  lines,  and  had 
the  support  been  uniformly  as  good  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  admira- 
bly appointed  company  for  English  opera. 
Mr.  Eugene  Clarke  and  Mr.  John  Clark, 
tenor  and  basso,  are  dtbutants*  and  they 
made,  under  all  the  conditions,  quite  a  fa- 
vorable impression  of  their  merits,  though 
the  latter  are  as  yet  rather  in  posse  than  in 
esse.     Both  gentlemen  have  pleasant  voices 


of  good  compass.  When  they  shall  have 
had  stage  experience  and  acquire  ease  in 
dramatic  action,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
additions  to  the  English  lyric  boards. 

There  have  been  the  usual  amateur  con- 
certs —  a  feature  of  music  which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  bite  noir  to  all  cultivated  peo- 
ple not  actually  engaged  in  them. 

The  Lucca  Grand  Opera  troupe  have 
been  peregrinating  through  the  East  with 
varying  success.  They  have  undergone 
strange  vicissitudes,  and  several  times  have 
been  broken  up,  only  to  be  re-crystallized 
again  about  the  central  figures,  Mde.  Luc- 
ca and  Miss  Kellogg.  Senor  Abrudnego, 
the  tenor,  has  been  very  severely  criticised 
in  the  Eastern  press,  both  for  his  vocal  and 
dramatic  failings.  The  basso,  Jamet,  is 
superb,  a  fact  which  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  repeat  to  Western  people,  who  have  fre- 
quently heard  him. 
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THE    DRAMA. 


The  interests  of  dramatic  art  have  pre- 
sented some  features  of  unusual  interest 
since  the  last  issue  of  The  Lakeside. 
Miss  Cushman,  whose  absence  from  the 
American  stage  had  been  so  prolonged, 
came  to  us  with  traditions  of  greatness 
strongly  verified  by  the  universal  praises, 
of  critics  abroad.  Still,  we  were  scarcely 
prepared  for  the  grand  proportions  of 
dramatic  genius  her  acting  displayed.  The 
peculiarities  of  her  power  burst  upon  us 
with  the  freshness  of  a  new  revelation, 
startling  the  theatrical  world  of  Chicago 
into  a  perfect  furore  of  enthusiasm,  which 
did  not  abate  during  her  long  engagement 
of  three  weeks,  her  last  performance  wit- 
nessing almost  an  ovation.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  real  pleasure  we  heard  Miss 
Cushman 's  assurance  that  her  stay  among 
us  had  been  her  pleasantest  theatrical  ex- 
perience. A  woman  of  her  large  benevo- 
lence and  sympathetic  nature  has  claims 
upon  us  other  than  those  based  solely  upon 
artistic  distinction.  Of  her  benevolence, 
members  of  the  profession  who  have  since 
risen  to  brilliant  heights  of  fame  and  pros- 
perity, speak  with  the  eloquence  of  grati- 
tude, having  in  their  earlier  days  of  battle 
with  the  unwon  world,  received  substan- 
tial evidences  of  her  warm  sympathies  and 
generous  heart.  As  it  is  probable  that  the 
Chicago  public  will  never  have  another 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  impersona- 
tions which  Miss  Cushman's  genius  has 
stamped  as  the  chief  dramatic  events  of 
our  time,  it  seems  eminently  fit  to  attempt 
some  analysis  of  the  guiding  principles  of 
her  art. 

The  elements  of  her  power  are  so  di  - 
verse,  involving  such  versatility  of  culture 
and  such  profound  analytical  study  that 
anything  more  than  a  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  varied  forces  employed  is 
impossible.  Miss  Cushman's  three  repre- 
sentative roles  with  which  her  fame  will  be 
in  the  future  associated  are  "  Meg  Merri  - 
lies,"  "  Lady  Macbeth,"  and  "Queen  Kath- 
erine,"  plays  whose  relative  conditions  are 
so  widely  at  variance  that  we  have  three 
distinct  phases  of  power  and  processes  of 
construction. 

II 


Miss  Cushman's  impersonation  of  the 
character  of  "  Meg  Merrilies  "  renders  it 
a  grand  and  terrible  epic  creation,  rather 
than  a  mere  dramatic  figure.  The  char- 
acter of  "  Meg  M  is  made  so  intense  in  its 
magnetic  quality,  that  the  figure  stands 
before  us  an  entity,  in  the  centre  of  a 
light  so  intense  that  everything  else  on  the 
cotemporary  stage  becomes  weak  and  pale 
before  it. 

Miss  Cushman's  conception  of  the 
character  rises  in  such  colossal  propor- 
tions above  the  homely  but  strongly  pa  - 
thetic  picture  of  "  Scott,"  that  it  becomes 
in  part  a  creation  of  her  own  —  embody- 
ing completely  the  author's  idea,  and  add- 
ing a  new  power  of  weird,  supernatural 
power  of  witchery,  which  radiates  from  the 
conception  ;  indragging  from  our  vague 
consciousness  dim  and  startling  suggestions. 
In  this  impression  left  on  the  spirit  we  dis 
cern  most  of  all  that  impalpable  some- 
thing which  we  call  genius.  She  diffuses 
the  subtle,  intangible  atmosphere  of  the 
character,  and  through  it  we  see  the  awful 
figure  of  the  gipsy  sybil.  It  is  this  mag- 
netic intensity  which  so  domineers  over  us 
and  causes  us  to  realize  the  living  presence 
of  the  character,  and  not  of  the  actress. 

The  formal  conditions  of  Miss  Cush- 
man's "  Meg  Merrilies  "  gives  evidence  of 
rigid  and  definite  study.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  her  as  doing  anything  unlike  a 
previous  rendering ;  yet,  back  of  all  this 
inflexible  certainty  of  detail,  there  is  such 
illimitable  grandeur,  such  intense  vitality 
of  general  purpose,  that  one  is  never  con- 
scious of  any  conventional  turgidity  or 
lack  of  spontaneous  impulse.  The  con- 
ception of  this  character  by  Miss  Cush- 
man, according  to  stage  tradition,  was  the 
fruit  of  one  of  those  happy  inspirations 
that  only  attend  on  genius.  Her  "  Lady 
Macbeth,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  purely  an 
intellectual  growth  ;  but  she  evinces  pecu- 
liarities of  acting  that  denote  an  entirely 
different  theory  of  Shakspeare's  meaning 
from  that  of  any  other  actor  or  actress. 
So  far  as  realizing  this  idea  of  "  I^ady 
Macbeth  "  goes,  Miss  Cushman's  concep- 
tion is  based  on  the  traditions  of  the  stage. 
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The  key  -  note  of  her  acting,  however,  is 
found  in  her  theory  of  the  dramatic  motif y 
which  is  purely  original.  She  believes 
that  Macbeth  has  gone  mad,  under  the 
frightful  strain  laid  on  his  mental  facul- 
ties. Miss  Cushman's  acting  betrays  this 
new  conception,  which  dominates  the  play 
thenceforward.  Many  would  regard  this 
interpretation  as  a  forced  one ;  but,  as  a 
psychological  motive  in  the  movement  of 
the  drama,  it  has  a  force  which  transcends 
any  other  for  histrionic  effects. 

In  the  rendition  of  "  Queen  Katherine," 
we  find  another  powerful  proof  of  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  Miss  Cushman  *s  genius. 
The  character  of  **  Katherine  of  Arragon  " 
is  one  of  the  most  noble  in  the  Shak- 
spearean  gallery.  Serene,  high  -  minded, 
absolutely  truthful  in  thought  and  deed, 
the  trace  of  Spanish  melancholy  that  veins 
the  conception  sheds  over  it  a  sedate 
autumnal  sweetness,  which  is  a  poetic 
halo.  Tenderness,  pride,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  queen,  the  devotion  of  the  wife,  are 
mingled  in  the  most  cunning  proportions. 
As  revealed  through  Miss  Cushman,  the 
idea  loses  the  force  of  some  of  these  ele- 
ments, and  gains  augmented  depth  of  col- 
oring in  others.  With  this  review  of  the 
general  effects  of  Miss  Cushman's  art,  the 
peculiar  features  of  her  genius  can  be 
summed  up  briefly. 

Her  first  constituent  of  power  is  an  al- 
most abnormal  intensity.  She  projects 
her  own  personality  with  such  pressure 
into  the  mould  of  a  character,  that,  though 
Miss  Cushman  is  entirely  sunk  from  sight, 
the  tremendous  energy  of  the  woman 
shapes  the  impersonation. 

This  great  actress  could  never  properly 
interpret  the  more  soft  and  purely  femi- 
nine emotions.  In  the  stronger  roks>  as 
can  be  easily  credited,  her  ascendency  has 
been  supreme  since  her  first  grand  suc- 
cess. 

No  less  notable  than  her  instinct  for 
powerful  and  concentrated  effects,  is  her 
insight  into  the  essentials  of  a  great  dra- 
matic conception.  This  power  of  analy- 
sis is  shown  in  the  skill  with  which  she 
retains  all  characteristic  features,  however 
she  may  hew  away  those  parts  which  only 
give  roundness  and  contour.  Miss  Cush- 
man's genius  is  greater  than  her  art.     Her 


originality  rises  to  heights  where  critics 
dare  not  follow.  She  creates  new  and 
unconventional  forms  of  art  to  meet  her 
own  wants.  "Meg  Merrilies"  is  doubt- 
less her  greatest  impersonation. 

The  re-appearance  of  the  Boucicault* 
in  Chicago  has  been  welcomed  with  some 
marked  interest  on  the  part  of  the  more 
critically  minded,  for  several  reasons.  The 
Irish  drama  has  such  a  firm  possession  of 
the  stage  that  it  has  become  a  recognized 
institution.  Yet  it  has  been  disfigured 
with  such  grotesqueness  and  caricature, 
that  one  would  think  the  gaze  of  every 
true  Irishman  would  rise  with  indignant 
horror  at  the  injustice  done  his  people. 
The  stage  Irishman  is  a  monster,  whose 
genuine  likeness  one  never  could  meet. 
Mr.  Boucicault  aims  to  bring  the  concep- 
tion out  of  the  sphere  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  translate  the  true  character  and  bear- 
ing of  his  countrymen.  His  rendition  of 
"  Shaun  the  Post,"  in  his  own  fine  drama 
of  "Arrah  na  Pogue,"  is  an  exquisitely  deli- 
cate and  finished  piece  of  acting.  There 
is  never  a  suggestion  of  the  whooping, 
half-crazy  savage  that  we  ordinarily  see 
behind  the  footlights  for  an  Irishman. 
The  whole  style  of  the  conception  swings 
on  a  different  pivot ;  and  yet  not  a  jot  of 
the  inherent  pathos  and  humor  that  be- 
long to  the  race  is  missed  by  the  actor. 
The  effects  of  course  are  not  such  as  to 
amuse  the  gods  in  the  cock  -  loft ;  but  to 
all  careful  and  refined  judgments  there  is 
as  much* difference  from  the  ordinary  in- 
terpretation as  there  is  between  the  paint- 
ed sign  of  a  lager -bier  saloon  and  an 
exquisite  cabinet  picture.  Mrs.  Bouci- 
cault, for  whom  it  is  said  many  of  Mr. 
Boucicault's  best  pieces  were  expressly 
written,  acts  no  less  charmingly  than  in 
those  by  -  gone  times  when  she  was  Agnes 
Robertson.  She  has  lost  perhaps  some  of 
the  physical  freshness  of  her  early  youth, 
but  she  has  mellowed  and  ripened  in  heart 
to  such  an  extent  that  all  other  consid- 
erations are  not  worth  regarding.  Her 
"  Arrah  "  is  one  of  those  graceful,  touch- 
ing, womanly  conceptions,  which,  though 
not  strong,  or  allowing  a  field  for  intense 
effects,  leaves  a  more  agreeable  impres- 
sion, it  may  be,  than  a  character  more  full 
of  hard  salient   lines   and   angles.     The 
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idea  embodied  in  "  Arrah "  is  one  in 
which  Mrs.  Boucicault  is  very  well  cal- 
•culated  to  shine  to  strong  advantage  ;  and 
the  effect  is  made  more  charming  in  the 
fact  that  her  rendering  is  brought  into 
such  admirable  harmony  with  the  style 
-and  motive  of  her  husband's.  They  re- 
lieve each  other,  and  the  ensemble  is  mar- 
vellously heightened  by  the  perfect  har- 
mony of  the  two  impersonations. 

Mr.  Bartley  Campbell's  new  play  of 
*'  Fate,"  at  Hooley's  Opera  House,  is  a 
-charming  society  play,  the  construction  of 
which  shows  no  little  talent  as  a  play- 
wright on  the  part  of  the  author.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  produced  several  plays  of 
sterling  excellence,  and  promises  to  take 
rank  as  a  successful  man  in  this  line. 
The  drama  turns  on  the  motive  of  an  un- 
happy marriage,  the  cardinal  hinge  of 
roost  modern  plays,  and,  by  the  way,  in 
itself  rather  a  significant  fact.  The  piece 
has  been  produced  superbly,  and  the 
mounting  of  the  play  is  superior  to  any- 
thing we  have  ever  seen  in  Chicago. 

There  has  been  but  little  abroad  for  the 
last  month  of  very  marked  interest.  The 
London  season  has  been  quite  dull,  the 
run  of  the  new  drama  of  "Cromwell" 
having  been  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  theatricals.  The  play  is  pronounced 
rather  dull  by  the  London  papers,  though 
it  has  a  few  powerful  characters.  The 
great  Parisian  light,  Victorien  Sardou, 
whose  popularity  has  eclipsed  that  of 
Alexander  Dumas,  fih%  of  late,"  has  pro- 
duced "VOncle  Sam,"  which  was  a  sensa- 
tion. The  French  Government,  however, 
•ordered  it  to  be  suppressed,  very  offi- 
ciously, because  it  was  claimed  to  be  a 
burlesque  on  American  life.     M.  Thiers 


seems  to  be  much  more  concerned  for  the 
dignity  of  the  American  name  than  he 
has  any  cause  to  be ;  and  he  may  assure 
himself  that  an  American  playwright 
might  burlesque  France  and  the  French 
to  any  extent,  with  no  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  It  is  but  natural, 
however,  that,  under  any  theatrical  sys- 
tem where  a  government  subvention  is 
granted,  there  should  be  a  system  of  cen- 
sorship. Why  M.  Thiers  should  concern 
himself  at  a  thing  which  would  only  make 
Americans  laugh,  is  a  conundrum  though  ; 
and  the  French  President  would  show  his 
good  sense  by  not  trying  to  avenge  a 
slight  which  this  country  can  afford  to  be 
amused  at. 

The  leading  dramatic  interest  of  New 
York  at  the  present  time  is  Mr.  Sothern 
in  "Lord  Dundreary"  and  "Sam,"  at 
Wallack's.  His  season  is  a  very  prosper- 
ous one,  and  the  business,  to  use  theatri- 
cal parlance,  immense.  The  character  of 
"  Sam "  is  said  to  surpass  in  delicacy, 
truth,  and  finish,  anything  which  the  great 
comedian  has  previously  done.  Since  the 
burning  down  of  Augustin  Daly's  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre,  that  gentleman,  it  is 
said,  has  been  negotiating  for  Mr.  Fech- 
ter's  new  temple  of  the  drama,  which  the 
latter- named  gentleman  has  been  re- 
building and  arranging  on  entirely  new 
principles,  with  great  lavishness  of  ex- 
pense. Whether  Mr.  Fechter  will  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  pet  design  of  the- 
atrical management  in  New  York  is  a 
question  ;  but  it  might  be  prudence,  as  he 
has  failed  everywhere  else  on  account  of 
his  bad  business  management  and  no  less 
execrable  temper. 
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SOCIOLOGY   AND    LIFE    INSURANCE. 

IT  is  the  property  of  numbers  to  steal 
into  enormity  unnoticed  until  chance 
comparison,  perhaps,  evokes  from  vacancy  a 
result  like  a  new  star.  That  the  money  spent 
in  the  city  of  New  York  for  tobacco  was 
enormous,  made  little  impression  until  one 
day  it  happened  to  be  observed  that  the 
sum  exceeded  that  paid  in  the  same  city 
for  bread.  In  like  manner  we  have  been 
struck  by  the  surprising  fact,  revealed  in 
the  Insurance  Report  of  the  Auditor  of 
this  State,  that  more  money  is  paid  by  men 
who  have  insured  their  lives  in  Illinois 
than  is  paid  as  taxes  in  the  State.  The 
Auditor  puts  the  sum  paid  by  insured  men 
at  $4,581,000,  for  1 87 1.  This  also  exceeds 
what  is  paid  for  insuring  property,  by  near- 
ly 40  per  cent. —  all  fire  and  marine  insur- 
ance in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  year 
1 87 1  costing  $3,354,000.  The  people  of 
this  State,  therefore,  pay  most  to  escape  the 
pecuniary  incidents  of  death ;  next,  to 
escape  those  of  fire ;  and  least  in  support- 
ing public  order.  Happily,  the  latter  needs 
least;  and  as  to  the  two  sorts  of  insurance, 
though  men  do  not  take  fire  from  each 
other,  as  buildings  do,  yet  statistics  show 
that,  taking  the  whole  population  and  their 
houses,  l>oth  in  gross,  it  is  eight  times  as 
reasonable  to  insure  life  as  to  insure  prop- 
erty ;  because  of  every  400  and  odd  per- 
sons, eight  die  within  a  year,  while  houses 
burn  at  about  the  rate  of  one  to  every  400 
in  a  year.  But  though  it  may  be  ever  so 
many  times  as  reasonable,  unfortunately  it 
is  not  eight  times,  nor  any  number  of  times, 
as  practicable  to  insure  life,  since  as  it  is 
more  valuable,  it  is  also  more  expensive 
than  insuring  property. 

But  are  Illinois  people  quicker  than 
others  to  chaffer  with  the  King  of  Terrors  ? 
It  seems  not.  We  cannot  at  this  moment 
compare  the  tremendous  revenues  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  aggregate  sum  paid  as 
premiums  by  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and 
Irishmen,  who  have  insured  their  lives; 
but  statistics  before  us,  back  as  far  as  1864, 
show  that  one  tenth  of  the  male  adult  pop- 
ulation of  Great  Britain  had  their  lives  in- 


sured. In  England  alone,  in  1864,  more 
than  ^300,000,000  was  represented  by 
policies.  But  in  the  United  States,  the 
same  prevalence  is  seen  elsewhere  as  in 
this  State.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
in  force  to-day  one  million  policies  of  Life 
Insurance.  The  figures  of  1870  happen  to 
be  at  hand,  from  which  it  appears  that 
791,994  policies,  for  the  vast  insured  sum 
of  $2,160,328,743  —  nearly  equal  to  the 
public  debt  —  were  in  force  in  that  year. 
The  insured  class,  however,  considered 
apart  from  the  community  at  large,  should 
include  members  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions aiming  at  the  same  result  as  that  of  a 
regular  insurance.  Such  organizations  are 
both  more  numerous  and  more  perfect  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  America. 

But  there  is  an  aspect  of  the  practice  of 
insuring  life  which  rises  to  the  plane  of 
polity  and  sociology,  namely,  its  steady, 
rapid,  and  accelerating  increase.  This 
feature  is  most  interesting,  and  must  ere 
long  tell  powerfully  upon  the  civil,  social,, 
and  commercial  organism  of  modern  States. 
It  is  said  that  the  increase  of  insured  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  is  at  the  rate  of 
25  per  cent.  In  England  the  ratio  has 
l>een  pretty  steady  for  several  years  back ; 
^30,000,000  a  year  swell  the  sum  total 
represented  by  the  faces  of  the  policies. 
This  is  more  than  ten  per  cent.  In  this 
country,  even  at  as  low  a  rate  of  increase  as 
that,  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  insured 
class  will  outnumber  the  militia  roll  ?  Nay, 
if  nothing  happens  to  arrest  the  extraordi- 
nary growth  of  confidence  in  Life  Insur- 
ance, it  will  soon  far  exceed  the  number  of 
the  militia.  The  practice  of  parents  en- 
dowing minor  sons  or  daughters,  and  the 
rapidly -increasing  frequency  of  wife  insur- 
ance, as  also  the  greater  cheapness  of  senile 
risks,  all  tend  toward  a  general  prevalence 
of  Life  Insurance  among  all  who  are 
healthy. 

The  most  obvious,  and  at  the  same  time 
important,  consequences  of  a  general  habit 
of  insuring  life,  would  be  a  change  in  the 
notions  men  have  of  a  support,  of  a  com- 
petency, or  even  of  a  fortune  of  moderate 
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grade.  In  forecasting  his  future,  the  young 
roan  now  may  or  may  not  appropriate  a  part 
•of  his  income  to  Life  Insurance.  But  if  the 
practice  were  general,  it  would  be  taken 
for  granted,  his  reputation  would  demand 
it,  and  instead  of  (as  now)  reckoning  the 
cost  of  insurance  as  a  part  of  his  means, 
his  means  would  be  only  what  was  left  after 
the  satisfaction  of  his  accruing  premiums.  If 
the  thing  were  customary,  all  would  be  "  in 
the  same  boat ;  "  and  as  the  sufficiency  of 
a  given  sum  for  living,  or  even  as  a  busi- 
ness capital,  in  great  degree  is  relative,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums would  cease  to  be  burdensome  just 
in  proportion  as  it  became  universal. 

Those  who  are  enamored  of  the  subject 
of  Life  Insurance  —  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  though  it  engages  some  of  the  most 
■enlightened  and  able  intellects  of  the  age, 
it  has  no  adversary  among  them  —  often 
•write  with  enthusiasm  upon  its  blessings  to 
the  individual ;  but  we  are  struck  rather  by 
its  prospective  influence  —  which,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  is  to  be  very  great  —  upon  the 
habits  of  men  at  large,  in  the  notions  they 
have  of  individual  fortune.  Life  Insurance 
agents  labor  to  prove  that  a  Life  Insurance 
policy  is  an  estate,  with  the  advantage  of 
being  generally  exempt  from  debt,  etc.  An 
estate  is  a  decidedly  substantial  thing,  as 
most  men  realize,  either  by  wanting  or  by 
having;  and  that  "  realizing  sense "  does 
not  come  to  a  man  by  mere  virtue  of  hav- 
ing his  life  insured.  And  yet,  undoubtedly 
it  would,  if  it  struck  everybody  else  as  it 
did  him  when  he  was  induced  to  create  the 
•estate.  If  a  vested  interest,  to  be  supported, 
like  a  land  title,  by  annual  taxes,  and  lost 
by  delinquency  of  them,  were  as  common 
as  the  latter,  it  would  come  to  be  regarded 
as  quite  as  substantial ;  and  if  so,  it  would 
react  in  favor  of  the  owner  much  in  the 
same  way.  True,  the  explosion  of  the 
company  with  which  it  had  been  entrusted 
•would  destroy  it ;  but  they  tell  us  that  lands 
bought  and  paid  for  have  been  lost  in  court 
oftcner  than  life  policies  by  the  failure  of 
the  corporations. 

At  all  events,  the  popular  confidence  in 
the  safety  and  excellence  of  this  purely 
modern  institution  is  something  marvellous ; 
and  it  is  entirely  irrespective  of  the  locality 


of  the  insurer  —  some  of  the  English  com- 
panies doing  a  large  business  in  America, 
though  not  in  Illinois.  An  official  list 
shows  that  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1872,  there  were  sixty  companies  authorized 
to  do  business  in  this  State,  without  count- 
ing two  Accident  Insurance  companies, 
and  six  companies  that  have  since  turned 
over  their  business  to  stronger  hands  and 
retired  from  the  field.  Of  these  sixty  com- 
panies, eight  are  Illinois  companies.  How- 
ever it  may  be  with  some  of  the  whole 
sixty,  at  least  the  show  of  the  aggregate  is 
very  fair,  viz. :  in  round  numbers,  their 
aggregate  assets  were  (  1st  January,  1872  ), 
$302,000,000;  their  aggregate  liabilities, 
$269,000,000;  thus  leaving  $33,000,000 
surplus.  That  they  flourish,  is  shown  by 
their  income  for  187 1,  viz. :  $110,000,000. 
The  amount  of  all  their  policies  for  Illinois, 
was  $114,768,174.  During  1 87 1,  they 
paid  upon  deaths,  $1,082,000  in  Illinois. 
Besides  the  amount  paid  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  State  by  these  compa- 
nies, and  the  amount  held  in  reserve  to 
cover  outstanding  risks  on  paid-up  policies, 
large  amounts  of  money  are  sent  to  this 
State  by  the  Eastern  companies,  in  the 
shape  of  loans  on  farms  and  building  prop- 
erty. The  aid  received  by  our  farmers 
and  builders  in  this  way  is  highly  estima- 
ted. In  some  cases,  the  amounts  loaned  in 
this  State  by  outside  companies  have  exceed- 
ed the  total  premiums  received  by  them 
from  the  State. 

Thus,  in  the  silent,  unobtrusive,  but  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  progress  of  a  systematic 
and  general  alteration  of  political  economy, 
in  one  or  two  of  its  principles,  an  element 
is  emerging  more  conservative  against  agra- 
rian and  kindred  innovations  than  the 
church,  the  ministry,  or  the  constitution,  in 
any  modern  State.  And  we  have  seen  that 
Illinois  "goes  for  it"  largely  —  even 
though  it  may  not  yet  be  out  of  its  experi- 
mental stage. 


THK   NEW   YORK   TRIBUNE. 

The  presidential  election  was  not  half  so 
important  to  the  country  as  the  recent  strug- 
gle over  the  control  of  "  The  Tribune," 
founded  by  Horace  Greeley.  If  the  names 
of  Thurlow  Weed  and  Thomas  Murphy 
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belong  where  rumor  places  them  —  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Orton  —  the  contest  was  one 
between  Horace  Greeley's  enemies  on  the 
one  side  and  his  companions  and  pupils  on 
the  other.  "  The  Tribune  "  has  represent- 
ed, for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  public  opin- 
ion against  partisans,  corruptionists,  and 
corporations.  It  was  never  distinctively 
the  organ  of  partisans ;  it  had  steadily 
risen  above  their  platforms:  It  was  never 
the  organ  of  corruptionists ;  the  great  Edi- 
tor lost  patience  and  temper  in  his  abuse  of 
them.  He  has  been  plentifully  criticised 
for  his  warmth  against  trickery  and  greed, 
self-seeking  and  stealing;  and  while  he 
lived,  no  rogue  of  them  all  could  buy  a 
line  in  "  The  Tribune." 

The  calamity  we  have  escaped  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  actual  power  of  one 
newspaper  for  good  or  ill ;  it  would  have 
been  the  extinguishment  of  a  great  light, 
the  discouragement  of  masses  of  good  men 
already  growing  hopeless  in  their  struggle 
with  the  corporations  and  the  Political 
Class.  If  corruption,  personal  ambition, 
and  partisanship  had  seized  the  journal 
which  most  perfectly  represented  the  oppo- 
sition to  them,  it  would  have  been  a  great 
sign  of  coming  ruin. 

The  climax  of  absurdity  is  reached  in 
the  conception  of  a  journal  representing  an 
Administration.  Until  very  lately,  such  a 
newspaper  has  been  equally  despised  by 
men  of  all  political  views.  For,  an  Ad- 
ministration is  only  certain  men.  It  is  not 
even  a  party.  To  support  an  Administra- 
tion, men  have  to  be  bought;  and  only 
human  cattle  are  offered  in  that  market. 
No  journal,  committed  to  unqualified  sup- 
port of  the  men  in  power,  has  ever  been 
able  to  live  upon  public  opinion  and  the 
support  which  it  affords.  The  public  treas- 
ury has,  directly  or  indirectly,  paid  for  its 
printing  paper.  Men  of  some  self-respect 
and  decency  in  opinion,  resent  instinctively 
the  effort  to  commit  them  to  thick-and-thin 
support  of  sets  of  politicians. 

The  New  York  "  Tribune "  was  well 
worth  saving  to  loyal  service  of  the  best 
opinion  of  the  country.  The  partisans 
have  gained  a  fearful  advantage  over  the 
nation,  by  half  subjugating  to  prejudice 
and  passion  the  rural  population.     "  The 


Tribune  "  is  still  one  of  the  means  of  send- 
ing light  and  warmth  to  the  extremities; 
of  teaching  the  farmer  his  danger  and  his 
remedy.  A  higher  interest  clamored  for 
its  preservation :  the  best  hope  of  journal- 
ism itself.  For  to  be  great,  journalism 
must  represent  and  uphold  free  opinion.  It 
must  look  at  things  as  the  honest,  intelli- 
gent man,  holding  no  office,  looks  at  them. 
Only,  there  is  room  to  grow,  spacious  air  to- 
breathe,  great  lights  and  laws  to  discover. 
The  support  of  an  Administration  is  the 
most  pitiful  sort  of  conservatism  —  it  is  the 
support  of  the  wretched  little  Present 
against  the  strong-thewed  Future,  which  is- 
ever  seeking  to  be  born,  which  true  radi- 
calism always  aspires  to  realize. 

Now,  "  The  Tribune  "  founded  by  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  had  come  to  represent  all  the 
best  aims  of  the  modern  newspaper.  There 
have  been  in  New  York  three  distinct  types 
of  the  daily.  The  first  sought  news  :  and 
the  "  Herald  "  long  led  the  line  of  news- 
papers ;  the  second  represented  morals  and 
ideas  of  progress :  and  the  "  Tribune  '* 
rose  to  champion  this  cause ;  the  third  rep- 
resented criticism  of  public  measures  and 
men :  and  for  a  long  time  no  separate  voice 
spoke  for  this  interest,  which  was  at  last 
represented  perhaps  best  by  "  The  Nation. ,r 
The  civil  war  made  "  The  Tribune "  a 
newspaper;  ten  years  of  national  control 
by  the  Republican  party  made  it  an  organ 
of  criticism  upon  public  measures  and  pub- 
lic men  ;  and  it  has  now  for  some  years 
been  the  best  -  balanced  and  most  disinter- 
ested critic  in  the  field  of  daily  journalism, 
while  retaining  each  of  the  empires  it  had 
previously  conquered. 

If  a  journal,  risen  at  last  to  the  union  of 
all  that  is  best  in  its  kind  of  Art,  could  be 
pocketed  by  a  lot  of  bravos  who,  perhaps,, 
paid  over  only  the  wages  of  assassinating 
the  chief  of  "  The  Tribune,"  the  utter  fail- 
ure of  the  Art  itself  must  be  near  at  hand. 

The  partisan  editor  professes  to  fear  dan- 
ger to  the  country  from  the  irresponsible 
power  of  the  independent  journal.  The 
danger  to  the  country  is  to  that  part  of  it 
which  encloses  his  feeble  person ;  his  im- 
becile subjection  to  caucuses  is  an  infi- 
nitely greater  danger.  The  truth  is,  that 
liberty  of  opinion  is  a  safe  institution  ;  and 
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to  dread  it  is  to  confess  aims  and  hopes  at 
war  with  national  liberty.  So  far  as  an 
aim  lies  behind  the  struggle  to  destroy  in- 
dependent journals,  it  is  an  effort  to  dis- 
gust the  people  with  liberty. 

Liberty  is  self  •  regulating ;  despotism  is 
always  tinkering.  The  free  journal  is  not 
the  organ  of  one  or  two  men;  it  dies,  or 
would  die,  if  that  came  to  be  true.  It  lives 
on  advocacy  of  popular  wants,  ideas,  hopes, 
purposes.  Its  meaning  and  its  value  are  to 
give  voice  to  discontents  with  the  one,  two, 


or  twenty  men  who  govern  without  respon- 
sibility, and  suborn  newspapers  to  feed  the 
people  on  lies. 

The  indecencv  of  the  connection  of 
journals  with  Administrations  is  beginning 
to  be  realized  :  let  its  be  glad  that  we  have 
escaped  the  pestilential  scandal  of  having 
brave  old  Horace  Greeley's  **  Tribune " 
semi  -  officially  edited  —  by  Thomas  Mur- 
phy, Thurlow  Weed,  and  Senator  Came- 
ron. 


RECORD  OF  PROGRESS  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  month  ending  with  the  15th  of  any  facts  from  which  the  total  value  of  im- 

January,  whether  of  1873  or  °f  anv  other  ports  can  be  ascertained.  They  show  what 
year,  in  Chicago  or  in  any  other  American  amount  has  been  received  by  the  Govern- 
ciry,  is  not  as  fruitful  of  fresh  events  as  ment  in  duties  on  imported  goods,  howev- 
most  other  months  in  the  year.  It  happens,  er,  and  from  these  figures  a  comparison 
however,  that  the  month  including  New  may  be  made  with  previous  years  and  with 
Year's  day  covers  the  period  when  the  gar-  other  inland  cities.  It  is  found  that  the 
nered  fruits  of  the  year  are  brought  forth  volume  of  merchandise  directly  imported, 
from  the  cellar  in  the  concentrated  form  of  without  detention  for  appraisement  at  the 
Annual  Reports — just  as  the  farmer  brings  seaboard,  is  vastly  increased  over  that  of 
forth  for  his  winter  guest  the  expressed  any  previous  year ;  and  this  notwithstand- 
juice  of  his  orchard  or  vineyard  fruits,  har-  ing  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  several 
vested  months  before.  It  is  mainly  of  such  of  the  chief  articles  of  import  has  been  re- 
matters,  therefore,  that  our  present  record  duced  since  187 1,  while  that  on  other  im- 
will  consist.  portant  imports,  such  as  tea  and  coffee,  has 

The  most  important  of  the  Annual  been  abolished  altogether,  and  that  on  plate 

Reports,  probably,  is  that  pertaining  to  the  glass,  iron,  lead,  and  other  building  mate- 
trade  of  the  port  of  Chicago  —  (though  this  rials,  has  been  remitted  in  all  cases  when 
is  not,  as  in  New  York  and  other  seaport  such  materials  have  been  consumed  within 
cities,  the  most  accurate  index  of  the  city's  the  Burnt  District.  Thus  affected,  the  total 
annual  business.     Such  index  in  Chicago  of  duties  paid  during  1872  is  as  follows  : 

is  furnished  by  the  annual  reports  of  the  Direct  importation .  #1,770,974  33 

Board  of  Trade,  which  are  not  issued  on  Good*  in  bond 343,79044 

the  first  of  the  year.     And  for  that  matter, 

the  great    mercantile   and   manufacturing  ota  #a»*«4.7  4  77 

business  of  Chicago  never  figures  in  any  Until  1871,  all  goods  imported  by  Chica- 

of  the  reports,  there  being  no  organization  go  merchants  had  to  be  appraised  in  New 

or  governmental  inquisition  with  the  prov-  York,  and  the  duty  was  payable  there.  The 

ince  of  developing  early  and  exact  inform-  year  before  last,  the  volume  of  this  class  of 

ation  on  these  subjects.)  business  was  still  greater  than  that  of  direct 

The  tables   furnished   by    the    Custom  importations.     In  1872,  the  direct  importa- 

House  officers  do  not  show  the  volume  of  tions  exceeded  the  indirect  five-  fold  ;  and 

business  going  through  that  department,  nor  from  this  date  onward,  the  importation  of 
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goods  through  ^Eastern  custom  houses  will 
be  reckoned  an  obsolete  practice. 

The  articles  which  yield  the  largest  du- 
ties are  dress  goods,  which  pay  $314,487 ; 
dressed  skins,  which  pay  $157,209;  and 
railroad  iron,  which  pays  $132,943.  Of 
the  $2,114,764.77  paid  in  duties  during 
1872,  no  less  than  $1,381,116  was  upon 
goods  imported  by  lake. 

Comparing  the  above  figures  with  those 
of  other  cities,  we  find  that  St.  Louis  (the 
only  other  inland  city  whose  statistics  on 
this  subject  have  come  to  hand)  claims  to 
have  paid  duties  on  a  total  valuation  of 
$972,824  only;  whereas,  estimating  the 
average  rate  of  duties  on  the  classes  of 
merchandise  imported  at  twenty -five  per 
cent,  (many  of  them  are  ten  per  cent,  or 
less),  we  have  a  valuation  of  $7,083,897.- 
33  for  Chicago's  direct  importations,  to  set 
against  Si.  Louis's  $972,824. 

One  more  comparison :  Cincinnati,  like 
St.  Louis,  figures  in  the  census  as  the  peer 
of  Chicago.  When  it  comes  to  business,  a 
very  different  tale  is  told.  Perhaps  no 
gauge  indicates  more  accurately  the  amount 
of  a  city's  business  than  the  number  of  let- 
ters collected  and  delivered  by  the  post-of- 
fice. The  figures  for  Chicago,  as  given  in 
our  last  number,  show  that  the  number  of 
mail  letters  collected  during  1872  was  1,- 
461,844,  while  the  corresponding  number 
in  Cincinnati  is  291,152.  Similarly,  in  oth- 
er postal  particulars  :  Mail  letters  delivered 
in  Chicago,  1,143,685;  Cincinnati,  390,373; 
newspapers  delivered  —  Chicago  235,612, 
Cincinnati  85,705  ;  newspapers  collected — 
Chicago  475,097,  Cincinnati  21,442. 

The  value  of  real  estate  transferred 

in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs  during  1872  was 
upward  of  $61^000,000,  and  the  number  of 
transfers  upward  of  10,000.  Reckoning 
in  mortgages  for  the  security  of  loans,  the 
volume  of  property  transferred,  absolutely 
or  conditionally,  during  the  year,  exceeds 
$1 20,000,000  —  a  fact  which  shows  that  the 
destruction  of  the  public  records  of  title  has 
not  really  affected  the  general  confidence  in 
the  validity  of  Chicago  land  titles. 

Among   the  new  railroad  projects 

which  the  month  has  brought  forth  are  two 
for  roads  running  southwestward  from  the 
city.     The  principal  of  these  is  an  air-line 


route  to  Kansas  City,  which  is  certain  to  be 
built  for  a  considerable  distance  during  the 
ensuing  year,  the  contracts  having  already 
been  let.  One  of  the  first  objective  points 
is  Wilmington,  and  another  Vermillion  — 
both  being  important  depots  of  the  great 
Illinois  coal  product.  The  other  project 
referred  to  is  on  a  more  limited  scale,  and 
compasses  the  building  of  a  light  traffic 
road,  also  through  the  Illinois  coal  fields, 
on  a  new  plan  which  is  expected  to  insure 
the  maintenance  of  low  rates  of  transpor- 
tation, both  for  passengers  and  freight.  The 
way  in  which  this  precursor  of  the  millen- 
nium is  to  be  brought  about  is  this :  The 
corporation  files  among  the  archives  of  the 
counties  asked  to  aid  the  work,  a  compact, 
whereby  it  binds  itself  to  keep  the  tariff  at 
certain  stipulated  figures  —  say  two  and  a 
half  cents  per  mile  for  passengers,  and  one 
cent  per  ton  per  mile  for  coal.  This,,  being 
of  the  nature  of  a  contract  with  subscri- 
bers to  the  bonds  of  the  company,  can  al- 
ways be  enforced  at  law.  "  But  it  can  only 
result  in  one  way,  viz.,  bankruptcy  to  the 
company,"  says  the  objector,  taking  coun- 
sel of  experience.  This  danger  the  pro- 
jectors think  they  have  guarded  against  by 
providing  in  their  plan  against  all  unneces- 
sary expenses  —  against  construction  rings, 
supply  rings,  stock  jobbing  rings,  and  the 
like.  They  also  propose  to  build  cheap 
cars  and  use  light  iron,  thereby  reducing 
the  cost  of  their  road,  when  equipped,  to 
$15,000  or  $18,000  per  mile,  in  lieu  of  the 
$40,000  usually  absorbed.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  yet,  whether  the  projectors  have 
grit  enough  and  disinterested  talent  enough 
to  carry  through  their  laudable  enterprise. 
If  so,  they  will  have  solved  the  knottiest 
problem  and  perhaps  cured  the  worst  pub- 
lic evil  of  the  day. 

Speaking  of  railroad  economy  and 

of  knotty  problems,  a  recent  stroke  of  the 
managers  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railway  comes  in  here  for  mention. 
This  consists  of  a  new  system  of  remune- 
ration of  employees,  whereby  it  is  thought 
the  inconvenience  of  labor  strikes  is  obvia- 
ted. This  company  proposes  henceforth  to 
pay  all  its  hands  employed  in  shops  and 
yards  by  the  hour,  and  all  those  employed 
on  trains  by  the  mile.     This  plan  has  been 
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followed  for  some  months  already,  and  with 
such  success  that  the  company  purposes  to 

Among  the  important  institutions  or 

a  public  nature  which  were  smitten  by  the 
calamity  of  Oct.  9,  1871,  was  the  St.  Xavier 
Academy,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mer- 
cy. The  edifice  occupied  by  this  institution 
prior  to  the  fire  adjoined  St.  Mary's  Church, 
on  Wahash  avenue,  near  Madison  street ; 
the  location  selected  for  the  new  building 


half  miles  further  south  ("  up -town  ")  at 
the  corner  of  Twenty- Ninth  street.  The 
new  academy  is  a  vast  improvement  upon 
the  old,  and  that  it  forms  a  decided  orna- 
ment to  the  rebuilt  city  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest from  the  engraving  which  accompanies 
this  sketch.  It  is  four  stories  high,  wilh 
turrets  and  domes,  and  an  ornamental  man- 
sard roof.  Its  dimensions  are  130  feet  on 
Wabash   avenue,  by  86  feet  on  Twenty  - 


Ninth  street.  Its  materials  are  the  white 
Illinois  limestone  for  the  basement,  anil 
pressed  Milwaukee  brick  for  the  super- 
structure, wilh  terra  cotta  for  the  door  and 
window  caps,  and  slate  for  the  sheathing  of 
the  French  roof.  In  the  centre  of  the 
structure  is  a  fine  chapel,  95  feet  by  36. 
The  appointments  are  exce]it tonally  com 
plete,  swelling  the  cost  of  the  building  to 
*ioo,ooo  or  upward.  Mr.  \V.  W.  Buying- 
ton  is  the  architect. 

St.  Xavier's  Academy  was  established  in 
1846,  and  chartered  two  years  later.  It  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  invaluable  educn 
tionat  agencies  of  the  Northwest,  and  its 
thousands  of  alumni  and  patrons  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  new  building  is  ex- 


pected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in 

( m  New  Year's  day  was  dedicated 

the  Chicago  Public  Library,  an  institution 
modelled  after  the  free  town  libraries  of 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  numerous  English 
cities;  that  is,  founded  and  maintained 
mainly  by  local  taxation.  The  act  under 
which  the  Chicago  Library  was  organized 
authorizes  the  annual  levy,  for  its  sup]x>rt, 
of  a  tax  not  exceeding  one  -  fifth  of  a  mill 
on  the  dollar.  This  yields,  in  Chicago,  at 
850,000  and  S6o,o< 


mi  flic  it 


n  li- 
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a  suitable  library  building  at  present.  This 
difficulty  has  been  met  in  a  way  which  hap- 
pily illustrates  the  Yankee  tact  for  making 
shifts  in  emergencies.  After  the  great  fire, 
the  city,  finding  itself  without  a  city  hall, 
took  possession  of  a  small  tract  of  ground 
on  which  stood  a  large  tank  or  small  reser- 
voir, mustered  out  of  service,  temporarily 
at  least,  by  the  general  calamity.  On  this 
lot,  and  around  the  disused  reservoir,  a 
cheap  brick  structure  was  built,  and  into  it 
the  city  officers  and  some  of  the  courts  of 
the  county  moved.  Then,  after  the  gene- 
rosity of  our  neighbors  across  the  Atlantic 
had  stimulated  our  community  into  organi 
zing  a  town  library  on  the  right  basis,  the 
authorities,  by  dint  of  much  ingenuity,  con- 
siderable economy,  and  perhaps  a  little 
straining  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  contrived 
to  fit  out  the  tender  infant  with  a  cradle  in 
which  it  could  be  rocked  and  nursed  until 
able  to  step  out  of  swaddling  clothes  and 
stand  alone.  The  principal  room  occupied 
for  the  storage  of  the  volumes  already  col- 
lected is  none  other  than  the  identical  wa- 
ter tank  which  had  so  inefficiently  shed  its 
last  drop  in  defence  of  the  city  on  that  wild 
October  night. 

Just  what  was  the  capacity  of  this  recep- 
tacle in  gallons,  we  have  now  forgotten. 
Reduced  to  books,  its  measure  is  expressed 
by  the  number  18,000 ;  of  which  number 
only  a  small  fraction  are  yet  on  the  shelves, 
though  the  trustees  are  expecting  such  ac- 
cessions during  the  year  as  shall  set  them 
to  inquiring  for  wider  quarters. 

Of  the  books  already  collected,  the  Eng- 
lish contributions  are  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able and  numerous.  The  voluminous  re- 
ports of  the  British  Patent  Office  are  the 
nucleus  of  this,  as  of  half  a  dozen  other 
American  libraries.  Of  this  set  there  are 
already  2,800  quarto  volumes,  costing 
,£2,600  and  containing  upwards  of  70,000 
plates ;  and  the  collection  is  to  be  swollen 
from  year  to  year  by  the  addition  of  140 
volumes,  issued  annually.  The  generous 
British  Government  also  contributes  its 
priceless  collection  of  state  papers — 182 
volumes  —  and  112  volumes  of  chronicles, 
running  down  from  the  most  ancient  (Brit- 
ish) times.     These  and  the  autograph  con- 


tributions of  modern  British  authors,  inclu- 
ding Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Carlyle,  Herbert 
Spencer,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  other  celebrities 
(not  forgetting  the  Queen,  who  has  written, 
as  is  well  known,  a  couple  of  books,  and 
who  entered  with  marked  zeal  into  this 
benefaction),  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Eng- 
lish contributions.  Aside  from  them,  there 
is  not  much  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  per- 
manent literature,  as  none  of  the  first  levy 
for  the  support  of  the  library  has  yet  been 
realized.  The  first  thousand  dollars  which 
the  directors  were  able  to  coax  out  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  city  government 
have  wisely  l>een  appropriated  to  the  pro- 
curing of  current  publications  —  periodicals 
and  journals  —  which  equip  the  Reading 
Room  adjacent  to  the  reservoir.  This 
apartment  is  54x50  feet  in  dimensions,  and 
is  a  rather  attractive  place  in  all  respects. 
It  has  been  almost  constantly  full  of  read- 
ers ever  since  it  was  opened.  Indeed,  the 
whole  enterprise  starts  auspiciously;  and 
the  substantial  citizens  of  Chicago  are  man- 
ifesting such  an  interest  in  it,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  a  vote  of  thanks  and  some  slight 
mention  in  the  papers,  they  will  give  the 
President  (  Mr.  Thomas  Hoyne )  an  order 
upon  their  servant  girls  for  any  old  books 
not  wanted  for  their  own  private  collec- 
tions. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  held 

its  annual  election  of  officers  on  the  2d 
instant.  Mr.  C.  E.  Culver  was  elected 
President,  and  Messrs.  Howard  Priestly 
and  A.  M.  Wright  were  chosen  Vice  Pres- 
idents. Mr.  Charles  Randolph,  our  occa- 
sional contributor,  will  retain  the  office  of 
Secretary,  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  ably 
filled.  His  report  for  the  year  1872  shows 
an  increase  of  membership  and  of  resour- 
ces. The  cash  receipts  of  the  year  were  : 
from  annual  dues  of  1354  members,  $27,- 
080,  and  from  entrance  fees  of  141  new 
members,  $14,200.  The  association  now 
has  assets  to  the  amount  of  $75,672,  of 
which  $55,861.63  is  in  the  stock  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (a  corporation 
which  owns  the  Board  of  Trade  building). 
The  present  market  value  of  this  slock  is 
$60,000,  and  the  fonner  amount  represents 
the  actual  cost  of  it. 
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THE  MILLION  IN  THE  GARRET. 

A  STORY  OF  WARSAW. 

{From  the  Polish.) 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


A   NEW   TENANT. 


AFTER  Bernard  had  left  the  room 
a  profound  silence  fell  over  it. 
The  old  lady  appeared  -to  read  on  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints ;  but  Terenia 
noticed  that  her  eyes  never  moved 
from  the  same  place.  Terenia's  own 
eyes  were  of  hardly  more  use.  She 
glanced  at  one  thing,  at  a  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  but  all  in  vain ; 
nothing  could  fix  her  attention.  Some- 
thing evidently  disturbed  her. 

•'  I  am  curious,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
tone ;  "  who  sent  for  him  ?" 

The  old  lady  surveyed  her  from  head 
to  foot,  and  replied : 

"  People  have  a  thousand  matters  to 
attend  to.  It  may  be  some  compan- 
ion ;  an  old  friend." 

"  Then  he  would  have  come  to  the 
garret.  Why  should  he  have  asked 
him  to  a  strange  place  ?  That  looks 
more  like  the  conduct  of  an  enemy.  I 
doubt,  however,  his  having  any  ene- 
mies," she  added,  pardy  to  herself. 

The  old  lady  again  examined  Tere- 
nia. Reflecting  a  moment,  she  ob- 
served: 


•'  I  also  believe  that  Master  Bernard 
can  have  no  enemy.  He  is  an  indus- 
trious, noble  fellow,  and,  what  is  more, 
one  who  can  stand  the  test  of  poverty. 
That  is  more  than  riches.  The  father 
was  wealthy ;  the  son  is  not ;  yet  he 
possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  poor." 

After  these  words  followed  another 
silence.  The  old  lady  resumed  her 
reading,  and  Terenia  pretended  to 
draw. 

In  a  little  while  the  rapid  steps  of 
Bernard  resounded  on  the  stairs.  The 
old  lady  paused  in  her  reading,  and 
Terenia  laid  down  the  pencil.  Both 
looked  intendy  toward  the  door. 

It  opened,  and  Bernard  entered  the 
room.  His  face  betrayed  a  certain  ex- 
citement. It  indicated  some  good  news, 
and  yet  there  was  something  sad  con- 
nected with  it.  He  remained  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  undecided 
whether  to  give  way  to  joy  or  grief. 
He  gazed  at  Terenia,  and  grief  pre- 
vailed ;  he  looked  at  the  grandmother, 
and  a  strange  joy  illumined  his  fea- 
tures. After  some  inner  struggle,  he 
cast  a  beseeching  look  toward  Terenia, 
as  if  to  ask  her  pardon,  and  said : 

"  I  bring  very  good  —  that  is,  very 
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profitable —  news.  Yet  it  will  involve 
a  great  sacrifice  on  my  part." 

Saying  this,  he  looked  dreamily  at 
Terenia.  She  seemed  to  him  to  grow 
pale. 

"  But  the  poor,"  he  continued,  "must 
reconcile  themselves  to  many  unpleas- 
ant things,  even  though  it  may  cost 
them  much,  very  much,  self-denial." 

These  sentiments  were  so  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  old  lady's  own  heart 
that  she  smiled  in  approval  of  them. 
Terenia,  however,  appeared  not  to  iel- 
ish  the  words,  and  bent  her  head  over 
the  paper. 

"  Well,  what  is  this  strange  news  ?" 
demanded  the  old  lady,  somewhat  im- 
patiently. 

Bernard  sighed,  looked  once  more 
at  Terenia,  who  affected  to  be  entirely 
unconscious  of  his  presence,  and  be- 
gan: 

"At  the  confectioner's  a  young  gen- 
tleman, evidently  rich,  accosted  me  by 
name.  He  inquired  if  I  was  not  the 
tenant  of  a  small  room  in  this  garret, 
whose  windows  faced  on  Leszno. 
When  I  said  yes,  he  told  me  that  he 
was  well  off,  and  had  no  need  to  do 
anything  for  his  living ;  but  he  liked 
painting  as  a  pastime,  especially  ar- 
chitectural views.  The  best  view  of 
Leszno,  including  the  church  of  the 
Franciscans,  was  from  that  window. 
He  therefore  desired  to  rent  the  room 
until  he  could  take  a  sketch  of  the 
street  and  the  church.  As  he  attached 
much  importance  to  the  matter,  he  pro- 
posed to  give  me  one  hundred  florins 
a  month  for  it." 

"One  hundred  florins  a  month!" 
exclaimed  the  old  lady  in  astonish- 
ment.    "  He  must  be  some  lunatic !  " 

"  I  should  be  afraid  of  having  a  lu- 
natic so  near  us,"  observed  Terenia, 
looking  reproachfully  at  Bernard. 

"  He  is  anything  but  that,"  replied 
Bernard.  "  He  conversed  quite  ration- 
ally, and  seems  to  enjoy  excellent 
health.  He  has  only  a  passion  for  art ; 
the  view  of  Leszno  from  this  point 
pleases  him,  and  he  throws  away  one 
hundred  florins  as  some  others  stake  it 


on  a  single  card.  I  knew  many  such 
men  abroad,  and  they  were  generally 
very  nice,  gentlemanly  young  fellows. 
Perhaps  he  may  intend  to  dispose  of 
his  view  afterwards,  and  get  back  his 
money." 

The  old  lady  reflected.  She  glanced 
at  Bernard,  who  was  as  elated  as  if  he 
had  performed  a  good  act ;  she  glanced 
at  Terenia,  who  was  absently  making 
marks  on  the  paper. 

"  Have  you  ascertained  the  name  of 
this  enthusiastic  admirer  of  our  gar- 
ret ? "  she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  The  confectioner  told  me  it  was 
Master  Cupbearer,"  replied  Bernard. 

"Master  Cupbearer?"  repeated  the 
old  lady,  laughing  to  herself  as  if  she 
had  found  a  clue  to  the  riddle.  "  Mas- 
ter Cupbearer  !  I  knew  his  father  well. 
The  son  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  The 
father  also  liked  to  rent  rooms  in  the 
garret  incognito.  The  great  world  has 
frequently  persuaded  itself  that  the 
views  from  the  garret  were  fine.  Oh,  I 
know,  I  know  these  whims  of  the 
rich  !  " 

"  What  are  these  whims  to  the  poor, 
as  long  as  they  receive  pay  for  them : 
It  is  surely  right  to  sub-let  a  little  room 
for  one  hundred  florins  a  month,  if  a 
rich  man  takes  a  liking  to  it !  Nobody 
asked  the  sum,"  said  Bernard. 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  answered  the 
old  lady,  after  a  little  thinking.  "  If 
the  rich  like  to  throw  away  their  mon- 
ey, why  should  the  poor  scruple  about 
taking  it  ?  You  may  sub-let  the  room 
to  Master  Cupbearer,  and  rent  another 
for  yourself  close  by  for  a  few  florins. 
You  shall  profit  by  the  change.  You 
are,  however,  to  visit  us  every  day." 

"  God  forbid  ! "  cried  Bernard,  indig- 
nantly. "  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I 
want  to  make  the  arrangement.  The 
room  belongs  to  you,  and  yours,  also, 
are  the  hundred  florins." 

"  Ah,  you  are  an  honest  soul,  Master 
Bernard!  Then  it  was  for  us  you 
brought  this  good  news!  You  think 
that  to  a  poor  old  woman  like  myself 
one  hundred  florins  are  a  great  deal ! 
And  for  these  one  hundred  florins  you 
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make  what  you  admit  to  be  a  great 
sacrifice,  by  leaving  our  neighborhood ! 
Come  here,  my  son,  and  let  me  kiss 
your  brow!" 

Bernard  felt  happy  at  having,  by 
this  heavy  sacrifice  on  his  part,  secured 
so  considerable  an  addition  to  the  old 
lady's  income,  and  approached  as  or- 
dered. 

Having  imprinted  a  motherly  kiss 
on  his  brow,  the  old  lady  turned  round 
to  Terenia,  and  said : 

'•  Terenia,  why  do  you  not  thank 
Master  Bernard  for  having  so  nobly 
resigned  his  own  comfort  to  benefit  us  ? 
Such  conduct  is  rare,  very  rare,  in  this 
world.*' 

Terenia  was  at  that  moment  violent- 
ly agitated.  She  could  not  analyze 
her  own  feelings.  And  these  feelings 
were  very  strange.  Accustomed  to 
have  the  current  of  her  life  run  smooth- 
ly, the  day's  events  appeared  so  ex- 
traordinary that  they  fairly  bewildered 
her  senses.  Her  grandmother's  words, 
however,  recalled  her  to  herself. 

**  I  acknowledge,  grandmother,"  she 
said,  with  downcast  eyes,  "  it  struck 
me  at  first  unpleasantly  that  Master 
Bernard  should  accept  the  offer  for  the 
room  with  such  joy.  ft  seemed  to  me 
that  this  little  room  —  when  one  once 
got  used  to  it  —  should  have  been  worth 
more  than  one  hundred  florins.  But 
as  Master  Bernard  has  not  had  a 
thought  of  himself  in  this  matter  —  as 
he  has  done  it  all  for  our  benefit  —  I 
forgive  him  the  joy  with  which  he  told 
us  the  news." 

Having  said  this,  she  extended  her 
litde  hand  to  Bernard,  who  kissed  it, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
time. 

"  Tell  Master  Cupbearer  to  bring  his 
things,"  said  the  old  lady  ;  "  but  do  as 
if  you  were  renting  the  room  yourself. 
I  do  n't  wish  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  arrangement.  Do  you  under- 
stand me,  sir  ?" 

"  Perfectly ;  but  the  hundred  florins 
I  shall  insist  on  handing  to  you,"  re- 
plied the  happy  Bernard,  and  left  the 
room. 


When  he  had  gone,  the  old  lady 
seemed  to  be  thoughtful.  Now  and 
then  she  rubbed  her  hands  and  smiled 
at  some  idea  which  passed  through  her 
head. 

"  Master  Bernard  is  a  good,  honest 
soul,"  she  said,  after  a  while,  to  Tere- 
nia, who  had  been  equally  absorbed  in 
thought.  "  I  warrant  you  that  it  has 
cost  him  no  little  to  move  away  from 
us.  If  he  was  rich  he  would  rather 
have  given  ten  times  the  hundred  flor- 
ins to  stay.  How  attached  he  must  be 
to  us  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  our 
sake !  Do  you  appreciate  this,  Tere- 
nia?" 

Terenia  made  no  reply,  except  to 
throw  herself,  as  if  in  extreme  distress, 
on  the  neck  of  her  grandmother,  em- 
bracing and  covering  her  face  with  a 
shower  of  kisses.  But  she  was  verv 
careful  to  hide  her  own  face  all  the 
while. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE   NEW   COMER. 

A  few  days  after  the  scene  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  Bernard  left  the  lit- 
tle room  which  constituted  all  the  world 
to  him.  He  left  it  without  much  grief, 
for  his  new  lodgings  were  only  a  few 
steps  from  her  whom  he  loved  dearer 
than  life.  His  comfort  was  the  thought 
that  he  had  done  a  good  action  by  his 
self-denial,  and  had  materially  aug- 
mented the  slender  resources  of  his 
friend,  the  old  lady. 

There  was  but  one  thing  he  regret- 
ted. Terenia's  pictures,  which  he  had 
secretly  bought,  were  laid  carefully 
away  in  paper  in  the  large  drawer  of 
the  bureau  which  stood  in  his  room. 
For  these  treasures  he  found  neither 
space  nor  a  suitable  hiding-place  in  the 
wretched  closet  which  he  had  rented  to 
sleep  in.  Nothing  was  left  for  him  but 
to  reconcile  himself,  at  least  for  a  time, 
to  separate  from  his  treasures.  He 
hoped,  however,  to  have  a  chance 
some  time  to  pay  the  garret  a  stolen 
visit,  and  for  this  reason  bargained 
with  the  new  tenant  that  the  private 
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property  which  was  in  the  bureau 
drawer  should  be  kept  locked,  and  the 
key  remain  in  his  possession.  The  new 
tenant  cheerfully  assented  to  this  small 
reservation,  and  moved  into  the  room. 
The  next  morning  Bernard  brought 
the  old  lady  one  hundred  florins.  She 
put  the  money  aside,  and  said  : 

"  May  the  Lord  reward  your  honest 
heart,  my  dear  Master  Bernard  !  " 

Nor  had  Bernard  to  wait  long  for 
that  reward.  On  the  third  day  anoth- 
er letter  was  brought  to  the  garret  just 
while  he  happened  to  be  there.  It  con- 
tained again  one  hundred  and  fifty 
florins,  with  the  usual  postscript  — 
"  From  your  friend,  General  Kwasniew- 
ski." 

The  tears  came  to  Bernard's  eyes, 
and  the  Chamberlain's  widow  talked 
long  about  God's  justice,  which  re- 
warded already  on  earth  the  good  and 
punished  the  bad.  She  related  many 
incidents  from  her  own  experience  to 
show  that  the  hand  of  God  could  al- 
ways be  traced  in  everything.  Bernard 
and  Tercnia  listened  to  the  old  lady's 
stories  with  rapt  attention. 

The  new  lodger  had  in  the  mean 
time  taken  possession.  As  he  had  his 
real  lodgings  elsewhere,  and  intended 
to  pass  but  a  few  hours  daily  in  the 
garret,  he  restricted  himself  to  having 
the  most  necessary  articles  brought. 
But,  that  even  these  might  proclaim 
his  standing  in  society,  he  took  good 
care  they  should  be  of  a  kind  to  pro- 
duce an  imposing  impression  on  his 
neighbors. 

First,  he  brought  an  elegant  book  - 
case  inlaid  with  ebony  ;  next,  a  mag- 
nificent rosewood  box  with  colors.  To 
wash  his  hands  after  painting,  he  had 
a  silver  ewer,  gilt  inside,  and  a  chased 
silver  pitcher,  of  masterly  workman- 
ship, placed  on  the  table.  An  exquis- 
ite toilet  -  case,  with  all  its  belongings, 
was  assigned  to  a  corner  near  the  win- 
dow. 

Annie,  the  out-door  servant,  was  the 
first  admitted  to  a  sight  of  the  myste- 
rious room,  and  she  related  marvels  to 
the  old  ladv  and  Terenia  about  these 


beautiful  things.  She  had  also  noticed 
a  Persian  rug  thrown  over  the  modest 
lounge  of  the  room. 

When  the  new  lodger  had  fully  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  room,  and 
drawn  several  roofs  on  paper,  he 
dressed  himself  with  unusual  care,  and 
went  to  pay  his  first  neighborly  visit. 

The  Chamberlain's  widow  was  read- 
ing, with  a  grave  face,  in  a  big  volume. 
Terenia  sat  near  her,  engaged  in  some 
female  occupation. 

"I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the 
chance,"  said  the  new  lodger,  M  which 
let  me,  while  indulging  an  artistic  whim, 
make  the  acquaintance  of  so  highly 
respected  a  lady  as  the  Chamberlain's 
widow." 

"  And  who  are  you,  sir?"  asked  the 
old  lady.     "  Are  you  the  artist  ?  " 

"In  truth,  merely  a  poor  amateur. 
1  am  Master  Cupbearer." 

"Ah,  Master  Cupbearer!  I  knew 
your  father.  He  also  was  an  amateur 
of  handsome  views.  That  talent  seems 
to  be  hereditary  in  the  family." 

In  spite  of  the  self-possession  which 
he  had  acquired  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  world,  Master  Cupbearer  found 
himself  blushing.  The  role  he  had 
assumed  might  compromise  him  if  he 
failed  to  carry  it  out  successfully.  He 
looked  at  Terenia,  and  noticed  that 
she  eyed  him  with  lively  curiosity.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  discovered  in 
those  black  eyes,  not  merely  curiosity, 
but  interest.  This  restored  his  confi- 
dence. 

Master  Cupbearer  was,  as  they  say,  a 
dangerous  man  —  a  perfect  lady-killer. 
There  was  no  denying  that  he  was  very 
handsome.  He  had  a  pale  face,  with 
a  certain  captivating,  languishing  ex- 
pression. His  eyes  were  large,  and  ot 
a  deep  blue,  half  concealed  by  dark 
lashes,  which  gave  them  a  dreamy,  po- 
etical look.  His  splendid  head  of  black 
hair  was  inclined  to  curl.  Add  to  these 
a  tasteful  dress,  easy  and  engaging 
manners,  and  we  have  a  young  gentle- 
man about  whom  women  might  well 
rave  and  dream. 

With  these  exterior  advantages,  he 
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united  a  correspondingly  showy  educa- 
tion —  one  that  dazzles  and  fascinates. 
He  spoke  several  languages,  played 
the  guitar  and  piano,  sang  Spanish 
canzonets,  and  was  able  to  converse 
by  the  hour  on  any  given  subject.  He 
drew  pretty  well,  painted  some,  and 
was  an  adept  in  all  social  games  and 
manly  exercises. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  strange  that 
Master  Cupbearer  should  have  borne 
in  certain  circles  the  reputation  of  a 
Lovelace.  He  was  the  hero  of  the 
boudoirs  in  the  Faubourg  de  Cracovie, 
and  the  New  World  ;  and  on  his  table 
lay  always  piles  of  scented  notes,  the 
curious  devices  of  whose  seals  would 
alone  have  betrayed  the  fair  hands 
that  had  penned  them,  even  if  he  had 
been  more  disposed  to  make  a  secret 
of  it.  Spoiled  by  admiration,  he  was 
fully  persuaded  that  there  existed  no 
one  like  him.  He  knew  all  the  weak 
points  of  the  female  heart,  and  could 
play  on  it  as  on  some  instrument.  One 
thing  alone  was  wanting  to  complete 
his  happiness  —  a  large  fortune.  He 
had  a  fair  income  himself,  also  a  rich 
uncle  who  sent  him  money  from  time 
to  time ;  but  all  this  did  not  go  far  with 
a  man  of  his  extravagant  habits  and 
luxurious  tastes.  So  the  years  were 
passing,  and  his  conquests  in  the  bou- 
doirs of  the  great  world  brought  him 
no  fortune. 

The  thoughts  of  a  rich  marriage  had 
frequently  obtruded  themselves  in 
lonely  hours,  but  there  was  always 
some  difficulty  in  his  way.  Either  the 
lady's  fortune  was  not  large  enough,  or 
some  intrigue  interfered  with  the  court- 
ship and  spoiled  the  game. 

The  million  in  the  garret  had  occu- 
pied his  mind  since  the  day  on  which 
Kubas  first  mentioned  it.  There  had 
been  some  talk  about  it  in  society ; 
some  said  the  young  lady  was  hand- 
some; there  seemed  certainly  some- 
thing romantic  in  the  story  of  a  garret 
and  an  old  oddity,  which  had  a  pecu- 
liar attraction  for  him.  What  could  be 
easier  than  to  fascinate  this  obscure 
heiress  ? 


Trusting,  therefore,  to  his  lucky  star, 
and  learning  from  the  Chamberlain's 
son  that  the  million  was  a  reality,  he 
had  managed  to  get  his  friend  out  of 
the  country,  and  concocted  the  scheme 
which  he  was  now  carrying  into  effect. 

He  made  his  first  visit  very  brief. 
This  was  premeditation  on  his  part. 
He  liked  to  show  himself  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  a  woman,  dazzle  and  bewilder 
her  by  his  radiance,  and  then  vanish. 
In  the  darkness  which  always  succeeds 
the  disappearance  of  a  meteor,  she 
would  then  dream  of  him,  and  even 
supply  in  imagination  what  the  reality 
had  wanted.  In  such  cases  the  imag- 
ination is  generally  favorable  to  the 
object  with  which  it  is  occupied. 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  the  old  lady  and  Terenia,  he  rose 
and  took  his  leave.  The  former's  face 
wore  a  strange  smile  when  she  told 
him,  on  parting,  to  "  come  often  and 
make  himself  at  home." 

Master  Cupbearer  missed  this  smile, 
being  then  engaged  in  firing  a  Par- 
thian arrow  at  Terenia.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  went  away  rather  pleased. 

When  the  two  women  were  alone,  a 
long  silence  ensued  in  the  room.  The 
old  lady  chuckled  at  her  thoughts,  and 
observed  Terenia  sideways.  The  young 
girl  instinctively  felt  herself  watched, 
and  seemed  embarrassed,  * 

Why  she  should  have  been  embar- 
rassed is  difficult  to  say.  We  will  not 
pre-judge  the  poor  girl  without  cause. 
All  we  know  is  that  she  was,  for  a  long 
while,  unable  to  occupy  herself  with 
any  one  thing ;  she  took  up  a  book, 
then  the  pencil,  her  sewing,  only  to 
lay  them  down  again.  The  entrance 
of  Bernard  was  therefore  quite  a  relief 
to  her.  She  actually  ran  to  meet  him 
on  the  threshold,  and  caught  hold  of 
his  hand  as  if  some  one  was  trying  to 
separate  them.  Bernard  himself  was 
surprised  at  the  warmth  of  this  greet- 
ing ;  but  he  soon  explained  it.  It  was 
the  thanks  for  the  hundred  florins  he 
had  brought  to  the  grandmother. 

The  evening  was  passed  very  cosily 
in   the  garret.     Terenia  appeared   so 
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affectionate  and  kind  ;  she  looked  con- 
stantly at  Bernard  ;  when  he  spoke  she 
hung  on  his  lips,  and  was  so  attentive, 
that  the  poor  young  fellow  thought 
himself  a  hundred  thousand  times  re- 
paid for  the  service  he  had  rendered  to 
these  good  people. 

'•  How  delightful  it  is  to  do  a  good 
action  !  "  Bernard  thought  to  himself. 
"  God  rewards  it,  and  men  reward  it. 
Why  is  it  that  good  actions  are  so  rare 
in  this  world  ? " 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

A   CHANGE   IN   THE  GARRET. 

From  the  coming  of  the  new  lodger, 
dated  a  change  in  the  daily  routine 
of  the  garret.  The  old  lady  informed 
the  professors  who  came  to  teach  Te- 
renia,  that  her  grandchild  was  not  well 
and  needed  rest. 

Instead  of  the  professors,  Master 
Cupbearer  came  often  to  see  them.  He 
played  the  newest  melodies  on  the 
harpsichord,  and  brought  his  guitar, 
from  which  he  evoked,  on  moonlit 
nights,  such  strange,  mournful  strains, 
that  they  haunted  Terenia  in  her 
dreams. 

Once  he  persuaded  her  to  sing  a 
short  and  easy  duet  with  him;  and  the 
duet  succeeded  so  admirably  that  even 
the  old  lady  and  Bernard  were  delight- 
ed. He  also  gave  her  advice  about 
her  drawing,  and  showed  her  some  of 
his  own  sketches. 

But  with  all  this,  the  old  lady  insist- 
ed on  observing  her  usual  domestic 
customs.  At  dusk,  the  religious  hymn, 
"  Mother  of  God,.  Lily  of  Heaven,"  was 
always  sung.  The  presence  of  Master 
Cupbearer  was  not  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  this  rule.  All  were  expected 
to  join  in  it :  Elizabeth  and  Annie,  with 
whom  even  Master  Cupbearer  had  to 
unite  his  voice. 

It  seemed  strange  and  ridiculous  to 
him ;  but  having  become,  as  it  were, 
one  of  the  family,  he  had  to  submit  to 
the  old  lady's  whims.  At  times  he 
thought  of  what  the  great  world  would 
sav  if  it  knew  that  he  *nrvj  rHijjious 


hymns  with  an  old  woman  and  her 
servant.  Then  the  blood  would  rush 
into  his  face,  and  nothing  but  the  hope 
of  the  million  kept  him  from  forswear- 
ing such  vulgar  society. 

And  there  were  other  tortures.  The 
old  lady  often  asked  him  to  dinner  and 
dumplings.  After  these  treats  Master 
Cupbearer  used  to  leave  the  garret, 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  what  he  had 
eaten  and  seen. 

But  all  this  had  not  the  power  to 
turn  him  back  from  the  course  he 
meant  to  follow.  He  sang  religious 
songs  like  a  blind  beggar  at  a  church 
door,  ate  greasy  dumplings  without  a 
napkin,  carved  the  meat  with  a  dull 
knife  —  in  a  word,  he  did  everything 
that  the  honored  patriarch  could  have 
done  when  he  served  his  seven  years, 
as  in  the  picture  which  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  little  room. 

He  knew  well  that  only  by  such  sac- 
rifices could  he  secure  the  million  which 
the  old  lady  had  at  her  disposal.  These 
were  certainly  not  among  the  happiest 
days  of  his  life;  but  behind  them 
loomed  up  the  million  —  the  million, 
and  nothing  more.  To  Terenia  he 
never  gave  a  thought. 

Bernard  was  at  first  quite  content 
with  this  accession  to  the  garret.  Al- 
though he  had  received  no  pledges  or 
vows  from  Terenia,  still  he  felt  in  his 
heart  that  she  now  belonged  to  him. 
It  therefore  never  entered  his  imagi- 
nation that  the  new  lodger's  singing, 
carefully  arranged  dress,  or  silver  ewer, 
could  rob  him  of  his  treasure.  Yet 
something  was  evidently  working  to  his 
disadvantage.  Whether  the  singing, 
or  the  hair,  or  the  silver,  was  the  cause, 
seemed  uncertain.  He,  however,  felt 
in  his  innermost  soul  some  impending 
danger  which  his  eyes  were  unable  to 
perceive. 

Heretofore  unobserving,  like  every 
happy  and  pure-minded  man,  he  had 
shrunk  from  wronging  Terenia  with 
suspicions.  Now  he  began  to  watch 
things  more  closely.  He  clearly  per- 
ceived that  the  new  lodger  harbored 
some  ulterior  views,  and  thev  were  no 
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■concealed  before  the  humble  supernu- 
merary. The  poor  supernumerary  was 
not  worth  noticing.  He  could  be  no 
rival.  He  was  a  penniless,  needy  fel- 
low, of  whose  services  the  old  lady 
made  use,  and  which  she  amply  repaid 
by  feeding  him  now  and  then  on 
dumplings.  Master  Cupbearer  evi- 
dently attached  no  importance  to  his 
presence. 

This  discovery  alarmed  Bernard 
greatly.  He  resolved  to  contest  the 
field  with  him,  and  felt  certain  of  suc- 
•cess. 

Until  this  moment  he  had  been  al- 
most a  mere  looker  -  on  in  the  garret. 
He  had  listened  to  what  Master  Cup- 
bearer said,  and  enjoyed  the  fun  with 
the  rest.  He  had  listened  when  he 
played  or  sang ;  or  he  had  admired  his 
sketches.  But  now  he  saw  that  the 
new  lodger  was  taking  his  place.  Te- 
renia attended  and  talked  only  to  him. 
He  decided,  therefore,  to  dislodge  the 
intruder  from  the  position  he  had  qui- 
-etly  won.  In  all  conversations  requir- 
ing solid  knowledge,  this  was  not  diffi- 
-cult.  Master  Cupbearer  could  talk 
about  everything,  but  his  information 
-was  superficial,  and  the  imagination 
often  had  to  furnish  him  with  the  facts. 
Jierein  Bernard  was  his  superior,  and 
in  this  field  he  opened  the  war.  The 
contest  soon  resulted  in  his  favor. 
Master  Cupbearer  was  forced  to  capit- 
•ulate,  and  the  old  lady  would  then  re- 
gard Bernard  with  a  peculiar  smile,  as 
if  she  saw  through  his  thoughts  and 
-motives.  But,  while  beaten  in  this 
field,  Master  Cupbearer  retreated  upon 
another  where  Bernard  could  not  pur- 
sue him.  He  sat  down  to  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  played  and  sang.  Then 
poor  Bernard  capitulated,  and  noticed 
to  his  dismay  that  Terenia's  musical 
ear  drank  in  the  language  of  two  kin- 
-dred  souls  with  delight. 

The  most  terrible  to  him,  however, 
-was  the  guitar.  He  was  firmly  persua- 
ded that  Satan  himself  must  have  in- 
vented this  instrument  to  lead  astray 
•the  souls  of  women.  The  metallic 
sound  of  these  strings,  wailing,  implor- 


ing, went,  somehow,  straight  to  their 
hearts,  and  with  its  seductive  whispers 
wooed  them  to  forbidden  joys  and 
dreams. 

When  Bernard  reflected  on  this,  he 
almost  gave  way  to  despair.  He  saw 
that  neither  his  riper  knowledge  nor  his 
honest  devotion  would  be  victorious  in 
such  a  contest.  He  admitted  the  su- 
periority of  his  adversary  in  everything 
that  was  superficial.  He  was  a  child 
of  toil ;  the  other  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  could  shine  always  and  everywhere ; 
he  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  a 
little  knowledge  and  some  wit,  while 
far  abler  people  could  make  no  dis- 
play. He  had  learned  all  his  life  to 
get  along  with  those  glib  phrases  which 
so  often  insure  social  success. 

In  brief,  Bernard  instinctively  fore- 
saw a  great  misfortune,  and  it  was  all 
about  Terenia. 

One  idea  alone  consoled  him.  Al- 
though he  himself  had  admitted  the 
wolf  to  the  sheepfold,  it  nevertheless 
comforted  him  to  think  that  his  motives 
had  been  pure  ;  and  for  such  motives 
God  surely  would  not  visit  him  with 
misery. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A    LOVER    IN    TROUBLE. 

As  Bernard  could  not  play  or  sing, 
he  abandoned  the  contest.  He  decid- 
ed, however,  to  continue  his  obser- 
vations, to  discover  whether  he  still 
had  any  chances  with  Terenia  or  not. 
Within  the  last  week  Terenia  had  act- 
ed very  strangely  toward  him.  The 
study  was  a  curious  one. 

Once  it  seemed  to  him  that  her  love 
had  grown  stronger  since  the  advent 
of  the  new  lodger  to  the  garret ;  and 
he  really  believed  it  for  a  while.  Her 
new  tenderness  and  warmth  he  ex- 
plained to  himself  on  the  ground  that 
absence  heightens  love.  As  long  as 
they  had  been  separated  only  by  a  thin 
wall,  as  long  as  they  could  see  and 
hear  each  other  every  minute,  she  had 
not  experienced  that  yearning  for  his 
presence  which  absence  and  distance 
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are  apt  to  beget.  Though  that  distance 
was  in  reality  only  a  few  steps,  yet  to 
the  people  in  the  garret  it  was  a  long 
way  off;  and  even  had  it  been  further, 
the  wounded  heart  could  not  have 
pined  more  intensely  for  the  loved 
presence. 

By  and  by  Terenia  became  more  de- 
monstrative. The  tranquil  affection 
gave  way  to  a  feverish  excitement. 
When  Bernard  came,  she  would  clasp 
his  hand  as  though  alarmed  about 
something.  Her  eyes  assumed  a  wild 
look ;  they  gazed  steadily  at  him,  al- 
most with  an  expression  of  fear.  Her 
pulse  beat  rapidly,  and  she  frequently 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  as  if 
she  was  in  pain. 

Bernard  interpreted  all  these  symp- 
toms in  his  favor.  He  rejoiced  in  his 
good  fortune,  and  thanked  God  for  not 
having  abandoned  him  in  his  orphan- 
age, but  sent  such  an  angel  to  become 
his  companion  and  guide.  And  yet 
this  feverish  unrest  made  him  uneasy. 
It  might  be  an  abnormal  condition  of 
the  soul,  caused  by  some  inner  strug- 
gle.    What  could  this  struggle  be  ? 

Gradually  the  feverish  mood  began 
to  subside.  Terenia  became  more  com- 
posed, then  seemed  wear)',  as  people 
often  are  after  some  great  exertion,  and 
fell  finally  into  a  singular  apathy. 
When  Bernard  came  to  see  her,  she  no 
longer  ran  to  meet  him,  but  kept  her 
place  on  the  sofa.  She  extended  her 
right  hand  as  before,  but  that  hand  no 
longer  bestowed  the  sympathetic  pres- 
sure which  was  wont  to  electrify  him. 
She  was  listless,  though  always  kind, 
and  frequently  fell  into  protracted  fits 
of  musing. 

At  times  she  was  so  abstracted  that 
she  did  not  seem  to  hear  what  was  said 
to  her.  Bernard  noticed  this  to  be  the 
case  with  all  —  even  with  Master  Cup- 
bearer— when  they  spoke  to  her.  She 
also  ceased  to  care  for  the  guitar  and 
the  harpsichord. 

"What  can  it  mean?"  Bernard 
asked  himself  for  the  hundredth  time 
in  vain. 

From   this    strange    state  Terenia 


passed  into  another.  Some  profound 
grief  settled  upon  her.  She  sat  whole 
days,  gazing  down  sadly  and  wistfully. 
Her  eyes  were  often  wet  with  tears* 
Her  voice  had  a  strange  vibration. 
There  were  tears  in  her  words,  tears  in 
her  eyes,  even  when  they  were  dry, 
and  tears  in  her  very  motions. 

Again,  Bernard  asked  himself  what 
this  could  portend  ?  Whence  came 
this  grief? 

One  day,  while  he  was  just  ponder- 
ing over  the  riddle,  out  of  which  he 
could  make  nothing,  he  met,  near  the 
confectioner's,  Master  Cupbearer,  whose 
features  wore  an  expression  of  extreme 
gratification.  He  flourished  his  cane 
in  the  air  as  if  it  were  a  sceptre,  and 
he  monarch  of  the  whole  earth.  With- 
out minding  the  passers-by,  he  hum- 
med, quite  loudly,  a  lively  tune  from 
some  opera.  His  voice  sounded  sin- 
gularly clear  and  rich,  like  the  voice  of 
a  happy  man,  to  whose  happiness 
nothing  now  was  wanting. 

These  things  struck  Bernard  all  the 
more  forcibly,  because  Master  Cupbear- 
er had,  for  several  days,  also  been  sad 
and  gloomy. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  what  he  had  just  seen  was  only 
the  half  of  the  picture,  and  that  the 
other  half  could  be  seen  in  the  garret. 
He  quickly  ran  up  stairs,  though  it  was- 
not  the  time  when  he  usually  came. 

In  the  garret  he  found  Terenia,  who 
was  standing  before  the  glass,  atten- 
tively looking  at  herself.  She  was  to- 
day dressed  with  great  care.  On  turning 
round  to  him,  he  noticed  that  her  face 
also  wore  an  expression  of  extreme 
gratification.  Her  eyes  flashed  with  a 
new  light,  and  the  voice  in  which  she 
addressed  him  sounded  singularly  clear 
and  rich,  like  the  voice  of  one  su- 
premely happy. 

When  Bernard  compared  what  he 
had  observed  and  heard  on  the  street 
with  what  he  saw  and  heard  here,  he 
breathed  a  deep  sigh  and  dropped  his 
head.  He  looked  at  the  old  lady, 
whose  face  was  sad,  and  who  sought  to 
avoid  his  eyes. 
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Terenia's  face  did  not  lose  its  grati- 
fied expression  when  she  saw  Bernard. 
On  the  contrary',  she  ran  up  to  him  with 
a  radiant  smile,  humming  a  lively  air, 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  cordially 
shook  it.  But  this  shake  seemed  to 
say  : 

"  I  shall  always  love  you ;  but  as  a 
brother,  a  dear  friend !  1  will  retain 
the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  you ; 
but  I  mean  to  be  the  wife  of  him  who 
plays  so  charmingly  on  the  guitar,  and 
has  a  silver  ewer.  Believe  me,  my 
thoughts  will  often  revert  to  you — to  the 
pleasant  hours  we  spent  together ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  farewell,  for  my  car- 
riage is  waiting  below." 

Bernard  felt  himself  dismissed  with 
honeyed  words,  which  cost  nothing  to 
her  that  uttered  them.  The  pressure 
of  the  little  hand  seemed  to  him  like 
the  sting  of  a  poisonous  serpent,  which 
was  death. 

Terenia   never   noticed    his   agony. 


Singing,  excited,  with  rapid  bounds, 
like  a  ballet-dancer,  she  flew  to  her 
harpsichord,  and  played,  with  wonder- 
ful brilliancy,  a  difficult  piece.  There 
appeared  nothing  too  difficult  for  her 
then. 

Bernard  could  no  longer  endure  these 
tortures.  For  his  choking  breast  the 
garret  was  too  narrow ;  for  the  first 
time  probably  in  his  life  he  told  an 
untruth,  and  pretended  that  some 
important  appointment  called  him 
away.  All  the  way  down  the  dark 
stairs  the  brilliant  strains  pursued  him; 
while  from  the  street  below  seemed  to 
ascend  the  rich  and  sonorous  singing 
of  Master  Cupbearer. 

One  thing  he  could  not  comprehend  : 
Why  should  God  have  punished  him 
so  cruelly  for  his  self-sacrifice  in  giving 
up  the  room  ? 

IV.  P.  Morras. 

I  TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 
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IT  is  now  forty  years  since  the  first 
vessel  entered  the  port  of  Chicago. 
The  stray  craft  which  had  previously 
done  business  with  the  settlement 
weighed  anchor  in  the  lake,  loading 
and  unloading  with  the  aid  of  small 
boats  rowed  from  the  shore.  To  Cap- 
tain L.  C.  Hugunin,  still  a  citizen  of 
Chicago,  belongs  the  honor  of  first 
steering  a  vessel  across  the  bar  into 
the  river  which  gave  life  as  well  as 
name  to  this  city.  The  tug  used  on 
that  occasion  was  eight  yoke  of  oxen. 
From  that  occurrence  dates  the  com- 
merce of  Chicago. 

This  port  was  not  recognized  in  any 
way  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  until  1846  —  twenty-  eight  years 
after  Illinois  had  become  a  State.  At 
that  time,  Galena,  Kasknskia,  Ouincy, 


Shawneetown,  Cairo,  and  a  few  other 
river  points,  either  looked  with  disdain 
upon  this  wretched  mud  -  puddle,  pro- 
lific only  of  frogs  and  ague,  or  at  least 
claimed  rivalry.  The  act  of  Congress 
making  Chicago  a  port  of  delivery, 
classed  it  with  Mackinaw.  There  were 
probably  not  half  a  dozen  members  of 
that  body  who  dreamed  that  it  would 
.ever  outgrow  that  classification.  Ga- 
lena, Peoria,  Omaha,  and  even  cities 
doing  less  importing  business,  if  less 
were  possible,  are  ports  of  delivery. 
All  ports  of  entry  have  the  same  rights 
and  privileges,  the  only  difference  be- 
ing in  the  amount  of  business  they 
transact. 

To  an  intelligent  reading  of  a  paper 
on  custom  -  house  affairs,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  one  have  in  mind  a  general 
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idea  of  the  tariff  system,  and  its  rela- 
tions, historical  and  present,  to  com- 
merce, politics,  and  morals. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to 
discuss  the  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy underlying  the  controversy  be- 
tween protection  and  free-trade,  further 
than  to  say  that  it  is  of  very  recent 
date.  It  was  not  dreamed  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  our  fathers,  not  to  say 
our  grandfathers.  The  law  of  nations 
as  a  science  is  younger  than  the  learn- 
ed pundits  who  are  generally  quoted  as 
authority  on  questions  of  international 
comity.  With  us,  "  tariff  for  revenue" 
is  almost  a  synonym  for  "  free-trade  :  " 
but  originally,  the  tax  levied  upon  com- 
merce was  solely  for  revenue,  yet  col- 
lected only  by  obstructing  trade.  The 
idea  of  protection  was  an  afterthought 
of  the  tariffites. 

According  to  Trench,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  words  having,  now  or  former- 
ly, a  moral  meaning,  would  indicate 
degeneracy.  Rascal,  villain,  and  a 
host  of  terms  equally  opprobrious,  were 
once  innocuous  in  their  suggestions. 
A  notable  exception  to  this  rule  is  found 
in  the  word  tariff.  Originally,  it 
meant  downright  robbery,  savor- 
ing of  piracy.  In  the  days  of  Euro- 
pean savagery  (and  Europe  has  been 
civilized  a  much  shorter  length  of  time 
than  most  people  suppose)  the  author- 
ities of  Tariffa,  a  small  town  overlook- 
ing Gibraltar,  said  to  ever)'  vessel  pass- 
ing through  the  gates  of  Hercules, 
"'  Your  money  or  your  life."  To  refuse 
the  tribute  levied  would  have  been  the 
signal  for  scuttling  the  ship.  If  not 
the  first  instance  of  commercial  taxa- 
tion, that  system  of  outrage  was  so 
conspicuous*  as  to  give  name  to  all  lev- 
ies of  the  kind,  whatever  the  motives 
in  the  assessment.  The  same  custom, 
substantially,  obtained  among  the  ig- 
noble nobles  having  their  robbers'  dens 
along  the  Rhine.  From  their  castles 
they  would  espy  boats  approaching, 
and  sallying  forth  with  a  retinue  of 
slavish  assassins,  collect  toll. 

The  British  government,  now  the 
great  apostle  of  free-trade,  brought  the 


protective  system  to  a  degree  of  abso- 
lute perfection.  Every  Englishman  is 
now  an  advocate  of  commercial  free- 
dom ;  but  a  few  years  ago  the  whole 
nation  was  a  unit  on  the  other  side ; 
and,  strange  as  it  might  at  first  seem, 
the  motive  is  the  same  now  as  then. 
So  long  as  the  productions  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country  wanted  com- 
merce restricted,  it  was ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  gained  a  position  requiring  free- 
trade  for  their  larger  profits,  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  had  no  delay  in 
turning  a  somersault.  The  apparent 
inconsistency  was  in  truth  perfect  con- 
sistency. One  hundred  years  ago,  Pitt 
expressed  the  universal  sentiment  of 
his  countrymen  when  he  confessed,  "If 
I  could  have  my  way,  there  should  not 
be  so  much  as  a  hob-nail  made  in  all 
the  colonies."  The  war  of  American 
independence  was,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, a  struggle  to  throw  off  the  shack- 
les of  British  skilled  industry.  Our 
revolutionary  fathers  wanted  to  diver- 
sify their  labors  and  develop  their  re- 
sources. So  strong  was  this  feeling 
that,  for  a  long  time  after  these  united 
States  became  The  United  States,  the 
protective  policy  had  little  or  no  oppo- 
sition. 

The  first  tariff  law  was  devised  bv 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  organizer  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  an  ex- 
treme protectionist.  That  primal  im- 
post law  came  into  existence  March  2, 
1799,  when  the  Republic,  in  distinction 
from  the  Confederation,  was  one  year 
of  age.  The  law  was  entitled  "An  act 
to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports  and  tonnage."  An  admirer  of 
Hamilton  wrote,  in  187 1  :  "  The  work 
was  so  well  done  that  no  succeeding 
Congress,  through  three  score  and  ten 
years,  has  ever  presumed  to  make  the 
slightest  material  alteration  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  if  the  innovating  spirit  of  the 
day  ever  invades  these  practically  ar- 
ranged details,  that  a  less  excellent 
system,  and  interminable  confusion, 
will  be  the  result."  This  is  balderdash 
—  no  other  word  expresses  it.  Not  a 
Congress  passes  without  tariff-  tinker- 
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ings,  and  every  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  issues  some  new  rules,  virtu- 
ally altering  legislation;  and  as  for 
*4  interminable  confusion,"  that  has 
been  obtained  already.  No  one  fully 
understands  the  existing  system.  The 
most  experienced,  sagacious,  and  pains- 
taking public  servant  connected  with 
the  customs  arm  of  the  service,  will 
admit  that  he  has  yet  much  to  learn  ; 
and  many  points  cannot  be  settled 
definitely.  There  is  no  man  in  the 
country  better  posted  on  the  subject 
than  Mr.  D.  G.  Lobdell,  who  has 
grown  gray  in  the  service,  and  for  his 
efficiency  has  been  gradually  promoted 
in  twenty  years  from  a  humble  clerk- 
ship in  the  New  York  Custom  -  house 
to  the  position  of  Special  Agent  of  the 
Treasury  Department;  yet  even  he  pro- 
tests that  his  knowledge  is  far  from 
complete,  and  that  on  many  questions 
he  is  in  doubt.  This  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  fault  of  Secretary  Hamilton  or  his 
successors,  nor  yet  of  Congress;  but* 
the  result  of  necessity.  The  uninitia- 
ted think  the  collection  of  duties  is 
routine  labor,  clerical,  perfunctory,  and 
-easily  mastered,  provided  only  those 
engaged  in  the  business  faithfully  fol- 
low instructions.  It  is  in  reality  a  sci- 
ence, or  profession,  and  consequently 
has  ever-opening  vistas  of  knowledge. 
Chicago  is  to-day  the  first  port  in 
the  United  States,  in  ihe  number  of 
clearances  made  during  the  year,  al- 
though the  season  of  navigation  in- 
cludes only  a  segment  of  the  twelve, 
months.  In  the  amount  of  revenue 
raised,  it  is  the  seventh,  being  led  (to 
name  them  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance) by  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and 
San  Francisco.  At  the  present  rate  of 
growth  in  importance  as  a  port  of  en- 
try*, Chicago  will  in  a  few  years  be 
second  only  to  New  York.  We  need 
a  ship  canal  around  Niagara  Falls,  and 
some  improvements  in  the  other  links 
of  our  chain  of  fresh  water  communi- 
cation with  Europe,  and  then  a  stupen- 
dous direct  foreign  trade  will  be  inevi- 
table. 


The  imports  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
ought  to  be  laid  down  at  the  Chicago 
wharf  without  breaking  bulk.  For  less 
money  than  the  Credit-Mobilier  stole 
from  the  government  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
internal  improvements  necessary  to 
such  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  foreign 
goods  to  the  consumers  in  the  interior 
could  be  secured.  The  benefits  would 
be  quite  as  great  in  enhancing  the  val- 
ue of  our  exports. 

What  we  send  abroad  cuts  no  figure 
in  custom  -  house  matters,  or  next  to 
none,  because,  under  our  national  Con- 
stitution, no  tariff  can  be  levied  upon 
exports.  No  feature  of  our  organic 
law  attests  more  plainly  the  wisdom  ot 
the  framers  of  that  instrument  than 
this  prohibition.  The  design  was  to 
facilitate  the  exportation  of  all  surplus 
products,  and  thus  stimulate  produc- 
tion and  help  in  keeping  the  balance 
of  foreign  trade  in  our  favor.  Indi- 
rectly, the  government  is  now  discour- 
aging at  least  one  branch  of  export 
trade.  We  refer  to  the  oppressive  rule  * 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  hold- 
ing the  distiller  responsible  who  sends 
his  high  wines  abroad  in  bond,  not  only 
while  his  goods  are  in  transit  to  the 
seaboard,  but  maintaining  the  liability 
until  a  landing-receipt  is  received  from 
the  European  port  of  destination.  At 
the  present  time,  Greek  exporters  con- 
trol foreign  commerce  in  alcohol,  and 
the  effect  of  this  rule  is  to  make  the 
distiller  responsible  for  the  honesty  and 
caution  of  the  Attic  stranger.  The  ef- 
fect is  that  the  West  is  confined  in  its 
exports  to  grain  and  meats,  and  debar- 
red from  sending  abroad  corn  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  exported 
with  a  profit  to  the  producer.  The 
Custom  -  house  of  Chicago  has  no  offi- 
cial connection  with  any  exports,  ex- 
cept the  indirect  connection  of  collect- 
ing tonnage -dues  on  vessels  plying 
between  this  port  and  Eastern  ports. 

Chicago  is  a  port  of  direct  entry  ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to 
receive  here  a  cargo  of  foreign  goods 
direct.     It  breaks  bulk  at  New  York  or 
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Montreal.  The  first  shipment  received 
direct  at  the  port  of  Chicago  was  a 
cargo  of  Scotch  iron,  loaded  at  Glas- 
gow. The  vessel  which  brought  those 
"pigs"  across  the  Atlantic,  ploughed 
the  filth  of  Chicago  river.  That  was 
long  ago,  and  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  a  British  ocean  -  plying  vessel 
caught  sight  of  the  prairie.  A  few 
Scandinavian  craft,  manned  by  hardy 
sons  of  the  bold,  adventurous  North- 
men, so  famous  in  the  records  of  Saga 
and  the  songs  of  Scald,  have  had  the 
temerity  to  push  clear  through  to  the 
southwestern  terminus  of  lake  naviga- 
tion ;  but  with  our  present  shallow  and 
narrow  canal  system,  this  branch  of 
trade  must  remain  trivial. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade 
the  jobbing  trade  of  Chicago  was  al- 
most a  minus  quantity.  During  that 
period  of  ten  years  it  developed  im- 
mensely. The  trade  of  the  city  in  for- 
eign goods  could  not  be  at  all  estima- 
ted (pig  iron  alone  excepted)  by  the 
Custom  -  house  exhibits.  When  our 
merchants  wanted  wares  from  abroad, 
they  went  to  some  importer  at  the  sea- 
board and  bought  them ;  or  if  they  did 
their  own  importing,  they  had  no  deal- 
ings with  the  Custom  -  house  at  this, 
port.  No  dutiable  goods  could  reach 
Chicago  with  duties  unpaid,  unless 
they  came  all  the  way  by  water,  not 
breaking  bulk  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  The  principal  business 
of  the  custom  authorities  at  this  port, 
for  at  least  fifteen  years,  was  to  prevent 
smuggling  by  way  of  Canada,  and  to 
enforce  the  steamboat  laws  and  regula- 
tions. For  a  long  time  the  Collector 
needed  no  office  but  his  hat,  and  the 
position  was  a  sinecure. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  1866,  the 
Hon.  N.  B.  Judd  (of  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  again)  took  his 
seat  in  Congress  as  the  representative 
of  Chicago.  In  the  infancy  of  our  city 
he  had  cooperated  with  Hon.  W.  B. 
Ogden  in  making  Chicago  a  railway 
centre.  To  his  efforts  in  the  upper 
house  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  more 
than  to  any  and  all  others,  is  this  city 


indebted  for  the  State  legislation  which 
made  Chicago  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  was  not 
then  at  all  strange  that,  finding  him- 
self in  Congress,  Mr.  Judd  should  seek 
to  secure  such  national  legislation  as 
would  most  promote  the  commercial 
thrift  of  Chicago.  He  introduced  a 
bill  providing  for  direct  importation  by- 
rail,  without  delay  at  the  seaboard,  of 
dutiable  goods  consigned  to  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis.  The  measure 
met  with  great  favor  from  the  press  o( 
the  cities  named,  but  a  quiet,  deter- 
mined, and,  for  a  time,  successful,  op- 
position was  made  to  it  by  Eastern 
importers,  under  the  lead,  in  Congress, 
of  the  delegation  from  New  York  city. 
The  plea  was  that  the  system  would 
afford  special  facilities  for  smuggling. 
Secretary  Boutwell  looked  with  disfa- 
vor upon  the  project,  and  it  seemed  a 
hopeless  task  to  urge  its  adoption.  De- 
feated for  a  time,  the  Judd  bill  finally 
became  a  law  July  14.  1870,  going  into 
effect  the  first  of  the  October  following. 
Its  passage  marked  a  new  era  in  Chi- 
cago importation. 

As  only  bulky  goods,  like  iron  and 
salt,  would  take  the  water -route,  and 
our  leading  wholesalers  had  got  in  the 
way  of  buying  their  foreign  goods  first- 
hand, the  New  York  Custom-house 
was,  at  the  time  that  bill  became  a 
law,  receiving  a  larger  revenue  from 
imports  bought  by  Chicago  men,  and 
consigned  to  Chicago,  than  our  own 
Custom  -  house  was  from  all  sources  — 
duties,  clearance-dues,  etc.  Such  es- 
tablishments as  J.  V.  Farwell  &  Co., 
and  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.,  were  obliged 
to  each  keep  an  agent  at  New  York  to 
crowd  their  goods  through  the  Collect- 
or's hands.  But  that  of  itself  was  a 
small  thing.  The  great  hardship  was 
the  payment  of  numerous  special  as- 
sessments, cartage,  storage,  and  the 
like ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  was  the 
vexatious  delay.  There  was  an  inter- 
minable amount  of  red  tape.  The  chief 
expense  of  the  agent  was  not  his  sala- 
ry, but  the  "  moral  suasion  "  necessary 
to  coax  the  lazy  officials  to  expedite 
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matters.  The  merchant  would  tele- 
graph for  the  goods,  and  the  agent 
would  have  to  resort  to  some  expedi- 
ent to  "  push  things."  Still  another 
difficulty  was,  that  it  required  the  keep- 
ing of  large  sums  of  money  on  deposit  in 
New  York  to  pay  duties.  In  fine,  the 
merchant  was  obliged  to  divide  up  his 
business,  and  do  much  of  it  at  long- 
range,  to  an  embarrassing  disadvant- 
age. The  design  of  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  direct  importation  act,  was  to 
place  importers  in  the  interior  on  an 
equal  footing  with  those  at  the  sea- 
board. 

The  law  itself  did  not  provide  for  all 
the  details  of  its  own  operation.  Some 
things  had  to  be  left  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  original  rules  pro- 
mulgated amounted  to  a  repeal  of  the 
law.  Under  them  nothing  was  done  for 
some  time,  and  very  little  would  ever 
have  been  done.  Finally,  a  revision 
was  secured ;  and  now  the  amount  of 
imports  reaching  this  port  by  rail  vast- 
ly exceed  in  value  and  revenue  to  the 
government  those  received  by  water. 

The  time  required  to  bring  goods  by 
this  route  from  Liverpool  is  twenty-two 
days  ;  and  even  shorter  time  has  been 
made.  The  Cincinnati  Custom-house 
boasts  one  consignment  through  in 
seventeen  days  from  Liverpool.  Gen- 
erally there  is  some  detention  at  New 
York. 

The  present  law  is  worth  millions  to 
our  city,  and  benefits  all  merchants 
who  buy  their  supplies  here ;  but  it  is 
not  perfect.  It  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  prevent  all  delay,  except  the  time 
absolutely  necessary  to  transfer  the 
goods  from  the  vessel  or  steamer  to  the 
bonded  car  in  which  they  are  to  be 
whisked  to  their  final  destination.  The 
requirements  upon  the  importer  that 
he  should  file  a  transportation -bond,  is 
superfluous  and  oppressive.  The  pre- 
tence that  the  revenue  might  suffer,  is 
without  foundation.  The  transporta- 
tion company  gives  sufficient  bond  to 
cover  the  whole  liability,  and  in  case 
the  goods  are  lost  on  the  way,  the 
company  is,  by  law,  responsible  to  the 


government  for  their  value  and  the  du- 
ties. 

The  first  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Chicago  was  William  B.  Snowhook, 
then  a  rising  young  lawyer,  and  sub- 
sequently quite  prominent  in  local  pol- 
itics. Of  his  official  career  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  relate.  The  most  re- 
markable, if  not  the  most  important, 
incident  of  his  life,  was  the  change  in 
his  name.  When  he  was  a  young  man 
he  "  bossed"  a  gang  of  Irishmen  work- 
ing on  the  canal.  The  employer  of  him 
and  them  was  a  Mr.  Snow.  The  real 
name  of  the  "  boss  "  was  Hook  ;  but, 
as  there  was  another  Hook  thereabouts, 
the  gang,  and  finally  everybody,  got  to 
calling  "  Billy  Hook  "  (as  the  newspa- 
pers afterwards  called  him)  "  old  Snow's 
Hook."  That  soon  wore  down  to 
Snowhook,  and  stuck.  A  well-known 
citizen  of  undoubted  veracity,  who 
lived  here  at  the  time,  is  authority  for 
hooking  this  tale  on  the  first  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  Chicago,  who  was  after- 
wards Sheriff  of  Cook  Countv. 

The  second  Collector  was  B.  F.  Stro- 
ther.  He  passed  away,  leaving  "  not 
a  rack  behind,"  official  or  personal. 

Gen.  Julius  White  was  the  next  to 
come  on  the  stage.  He  was  plain  Mr. 
White  then.  His  official  duty  consist- 
ed mainly  in  drawing  his  salary.  He 
became  known  and  famous  by  the  Har- 
per's'Ferry  disaster,  where  he  com- 
manded the  Federal  forces. 

Luther  Haven,  a  young  lawyer  of 
great  promise,  was  fourth  on  the  list. 
He  began  life  in  Chicago  as  a  teacher 
in  our  public  schools.  One  of  the 
school  buildings  was  named  in  his 
honor.  He  died  in  office.  T.  J.  Kin- 
sella  was  delegated  to  take  charge  of 
custom  affairs  at  this  place  ad  interim. 
Andrew  Johnson  was  President  at 
that  time,  but  had  not  begun  his  quar- 
rel with  Congress  and  the  Republican 
party.  He  filled  the  vacancy  by  ap- 
pointing Judge  Walter  B.  Scates,  an 
elderly  gentleman,  long  a  leader  in 
"  Egypt,"  where  he  had  served  on  the 
bench.  He  is  said  to  have  been  driv- 
en out  of  that  land  of  darkness  by  a 
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waggish  lawyer,  who  fastened  upon 
him  the  absurd  name  of  "  The  Great 
American  Pie  Eater."  Judge  Scates 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  office. 
None  of  his  predecessors  had  done  so. 
The  duties  of  the  office  had  now  (1866) 
become  so  extensive  as  to  require  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  Collector. 
A  strictly  honest  man  himself,  and  by 
nature  very  cautious,  he  was  unfortu- 
nate in  his  assistants,  and  was  obliged 
to  make  good  the  defalcation  of  his 
clerks.  He  introduced  new  and  strin- 
gent rules  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  defaults,  which  rules  are  in  force 
to  -  day. 

Gen.  Grant  was  in  no  haste  to  make 
a  change.  The  politicians  had  assum- 
ed that  the  patronage  would  be  farmed 
out  on  the  plan  which  was  first  adopt- 
ed by  Gen.  Jackson,  and  based  on  the 
theory  that  "  to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils."  The  President  set  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  ball  in  motion  by  dis- 
regarding that  precedent  in  a  great 
many  cases,  notably  in  Chicago.  Near- 
ly every  important  office  was  filled  in 
disregard  of  the  "  slate."  The  ap- 
pointment giving  most  offence  was  that 
of  Collector  of  this  port.  The  appoint- 
ee, James  E.  McLean,  was  entirely  un- 
known in  politics,  and  known  in  busi- 
ness only  as  a  member  of  a  leather 
firm  whose  head  was  Orville  Grant, 
the  President's  only  brother.  It  was 
that  appointment  which  occasioned  the 
first  outcry  against  nepotism.  Mr. 
McLean  came  into  office  with  a  preju- 
dice in  the  public  mind  against  him. 
He  proved  a  disappointment.  A  gen- 
tleman of  liberal  education,  of  some 
banking  and  commercial  experience, 
he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit ; 
he  won  the  respect  of  all  having  occa- 
sion to  do  business  at  the  office.  After 
serving  three  years,  he  resigned. 

At  that  time  the  Presidential  contest 
was  in  progress.  The  opposition  hoped 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  change. 
Political  expediency,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  service,  required  that 
the  best  man  should  be  selected  for  the 
place.    The  choice  fell  on  Hon.  N.  B. 


Judd,  whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  known  as  a  brother  Congress- 
man. By  common  consent  the  ap- 
pointment was  regarded  as  a  good  one. 
As  already  noted,  Mr.  Judd  had,  as  a 
state  and  national  law-maker,  done 
more  than  anyone  else  to  secure  the 
legislation  required  by  the  commercial 
needs  of  Chicago,  and  it  was  peculiar- 
ly fit  that  he  should  now  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  city  with  the  General  Government. 
He  took  time  to  thoroughly  acquaint 
himself  with  the  duties  of  his  position, 
and  then  set  about  perfecting  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  customs.  The  rules  and 
regulations  in  force  in  New  York  are 
now  enforced  in  Chicago. 

The  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion which  met  in  this  city  in  i860  was, 
all  things  considered,  the  most  notable 
political  gathering  ever  convened  in 
this  country.  The  location  of  the 
Convention  at  this  city  was  secured  by 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Judd.  When  the 
Convention  met,  the  contest  was  be- 
tween Abraham  Lincoln  and  William 
H.  Seward.  William  M.  Evarts,  the 
leader  of  the  New  York  bar,  was  the 
leader  of  the  Seward  faction  ;  Mr.  Judd 
was  the  leader  of  the  Lincoln  faction. 
To  make  the  respective  nominations  in 
an  apt  speech,  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  duties  of  that  leadership.  There 
were  several  other  candidates,  whose 
friends  had  to  be  manipulated,  and 
there  was  an  "  outside  pressure  "  to  be 
marshalled.  We  all  know  the  result. 
It  was  conceded  on  all  sides  that  to 
Mr.  Judd  belonged  the  credit,  more 
than  to  anyone  else,  of  securing  the 
Lincoln  victory.  When  the  President- 
elect took  his  perilous  journey  to  Wash- 
ington through  Baltimore,  he  acted  as 
the  chief  of  escort;  and  although  it 
was  once  thought  that  there  was  no 
real  danger,  it  is  now  known  that  there 
was.  Had  Mr.  Judd  been  less  cautious, 
the  tragedy  of  April,  1865,  would  pro- 
bably have  occurred  in  February,  i860. 
The  first  appointment  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  President  Lincoln,  after  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Cabinet,  was  that  of 
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N.  B.  Judd  as  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
Prussia.  It  is  notable  that  this  first  ap- 
pointment by  President  Lincoln  was 
the  first  removal  by  President  Johnson. 
During  that  four  years  and  a  half  of 
absence,  the  population  of  Chicago  had 
nearly  doubled.  Presently  he  was 
talked  of  for  Congress:  The  repre- 
sentative at  that  time  was  the  famous 
and  then  popular  "  Long  John  "  Went- 
worth.  The  contest  before  and  in  the 
convention  was  bitter,  resulting  in  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Judd. 

The  direct  importation  measure  which 
he  introduced  and  pushed  through  was, 
from  the  standpoint  of  interior  com- 
merce, by  far  the  most  memorable  leg- 
islation of  those  four  years.  He  de- 
clined being  a  candidate  for  a  third 
term,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  C. 
B.  Farwell.  Until  appointed  Collector, 
Mr.  Judd  took  no  part  in  public  affairs. 

The  mode  of  conducting  business 
under  the  present  management  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  at  New  York, 
except  that  there  is  no  Naval  Officer 
here.  Immediately  upon  entry,  the 
duties  are  estimated  and  either  paid  or 
secured  by  bond.  Under  previous  Col- 
lectors, special  deposits  were  received, 
and  the  duties  calculated  afterwards. 
Collector  Judd  broke  up  this  practice, 
and  now  the  system  of  collecting  du- 
ties, or  securing  them  by  bond,  agrees 
with  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Department.  He  col- 
lects the  estimated  duties  upon  the 
entry  of  the  goods  at  the  port  for  con- 
sumption, and  secures  the  payment 
thereof  by  bond  in  case  of  the  ware- 
house entries.  Daily  returns  are  made 
by  the  Collector  to  the  Department  of 
the  duties  collected.  His  customs  and 
warehouse  -  bond  accounts  are  made 
monthly.  Before  the  direct  importa- 
tion act,  the  highest  annual  receipts  for 
duties  at  this  port  was  $650,000.  That 
law  increased  the  receipts  to  $2,000,000; 
and  the  variety  of  articles  imported 
now  includes  every  kind  of  foreign 
wares,  from  Scotch  metal  to  fine  jew- 
elry, necessitating  rigid  adherence  to 
rigid  rules. 


In  the  old  post  -  office  building,  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire,  five  rooms  were* 
occupied  by  the  Custom  -  house  force, 
all  on  the  second  floor.  The  northeast 
room  was  the  United  States  depository. 
The  Collector  is  ex  officio  depositary, 
although  the  duties  of  the  position  de- 
volve upon  the  cashier.  The  next  room 
was  the  office  of  the  Collector.  Ad- 
joining was  the  room  in  which  the  real 
office  work  of  the  port  was  done.  Off 
from  that  was  to  be  found  the  Deputy 
Collector  and  Special  Inspector,  offices 
since  abolished.  Across  the  hall  was 
the  Chief  Inspector  and  such  of  his 
force  as  was  not  on  duty.  Last  of  all 
was  the  Appraiser,  an  office  which  was 
created,  so  far  as  concerned  Chicago, 
by  the  direct  importation  bill.  It  was 
first  filled  by  that  distinguished  jour- 
nalist, Dr.  Ray.  There  are  about 
forty  Inspectors  of  Customs  employed 
during  the  season  of  navigation.  The 
force  at  this  writing  is  sixteen.  The 
night  force  of  Inspectors  patrols  the 
river  to  watch  the  arrivals  and  guard 
against  the  clandestine  landing  of  du- 
tiable goods.  During  the  last  season  of 
navigation,  the  arrivals  and  clearances 
at  this  port  amounted,  in  round  num- 
bers, to  30,000;  and  a  large  force,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  required  to  pre- 
vent smuggling. 

Six  years  ago  the  Chicago  Dock 
Company  bonded  a  portion  of  its 
premises,  and  set  the  same  apart  for 
the  storage  of  imported  goods,  the  du- 
ties whereon  had  not  been  paid.  There 
are  now  several  bonded  warehouses, 
all  doing  a  thriving  business.  Each  is 
under  the  especial  supervision  of  a 
storekeeper.  There  are  also  two  pri- 
vate bonded  yards  for  storing  imported 
iron,  each  with  its  storekeeper.  One 
belongs  to  A.  B.  Meeker  &  Co.,  the 
other  to  Rogers  &  Co.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Government  will  soon  have  a 
warehouse  of  its  own.  It  is  proposed 
to  exchange  the  site  of  the  old  Custom- 
house for  what  is  called  "  the  Bridewell 
lot,"  owned  by  the  city.  It  would  be  a 
profitable  exchange  for  both.  The 
customs  business  at  this  port  needs,  for 
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its  expeditious  and  economical  conduct, 
a  building  of  the  kind,  owned  by  the 
Government.  The  city  proposes  to 
erect  a  building  for  its  Free  Public  Li- 
brary', if  the  trade  is  consummated. 
The  location  is  admirable  —  the  corner 
of  Dearborn  and  Monroe  streets.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  city 
authorities  favor  the  bargain.  The 
consent  of  Congress  is  necessary. 

To  illustrate  the  mode  of  operation 
in  assessing  and  collecting  customs  - 
dues,  take  two  cases,  one  a  cargo  of 
iron,  the  other  a  consignment  of  drugs; 
the  former  the  simplest  of  all,  the  lat- 
ter the  most  complicated. 

When  a  cargo  of  pig-iron  arrives 
from  Montreal  or  Kingston  via  the 
Lakes,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  reports 
at  the  Custom-house  and  files  his  man- 
ifest, or  list  of  foreign  goods  on  board. 
A  permit  to  land  the  goods  is  issued, 
and  an  Inspector  is  assigned  to  the 
vessel  to  superintend  the  unloading. 
If  the  owner  does  not  appear  to  make 
entry,  an  order  is  issued  to  send  the 
iron  to  a  bonded  yard.  It  is  weighed 
upon  the  dock  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  certified  invoice 
has  given  the  number  of  tons ;  if  not, 
then  the  weighing  proceeds  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owner.  Usually  the  order 
to  send  to  store  as  unclaimed  goods  is 
issued  within  twenty-four  hours,  incase 
no  entry  is  made.  The  owner  may 
enter  the  cargo  for  consumption,  if  he 
pleases.  In  that  case  he  must  present 
a  certified  invoice  and  bill  of  lading. 
In  case  lie  has  not  received  a  certified 
invoice,  he  gives  bond  for  its  produc- 
tion in  six  months.  An  invoice  must 
be  made  in  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try from  whence  the  goods  are  import- 
ed. It  must  have  been  presented  be- 
fore the  nearest  American  Consul.  The 
declaration  verifying  the  invoice  and 
certificate  of  the  Consul  must  be  at- 
tached to  the  invoice,  under  the  seal  of 
the  consulate.  He  pays  the  estimated 
duties, -and  in  case  the  actual  weight 
overruns  the  invoiced  weight,  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  balance  due.  If  the 
weight  falls  short,  upon  the  return  of 


the  invoice  by  the  Appraiser,  the  Liqui- 
dating Clerk  ascertains  the  true  duties. 
That  liquidation  is  posted  up  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  Custom-house  as 
notice  to  the  importer.  The  importer 
is  then  notified  that  an  excess  of  duties 
has  been  paid  by  him.  He  goes  to  the 
Auditor,  who  gives  him  a  refund-check 
for  the  excess  paid. 

Take  now  the  case  of  an  invoice  of 
drugs.  The  importers  present  their 
certified  invoice  and  bill  of  lading,  also 
the  entry  for  consumption.  The  duties 
are  estimated  and  endorsed  upon  the 
entry.  The  entries  are  sent  to  the 
Cashier.  When  the  duties  are  paid, 
the  Cashier  stamps  the  entries  and  per- 
mit as  paid.  The  deputy  designates 
upon  the  invoice  the  package  or  pack- 
ages to  be  sent  to  the  Appraiser's  store 
for  examination.  Not  less  than  one 
package  in  ten  must  be  selected,  and 
as  many  more  as  shall  be  considered 
necessary.  In  case  the  firm  choose  to 
take  a  permit  for  cases  without  ap- 
praisement, a  penal  bond  is  executed 
for  double  the  value,  and  the  permit 
issued.  Thus  great  expedition  is  se- 
cured, and  the  revenue  is  entirely 
safe. 

It  is  due  the  service  and  our  impor- 
ters to  state  that  while  attempts  at  fraud 
upon  the  Government  are  not  un fre- 
quent, no  regular  importing  house  in 
Chicago  has  ever  been  caught  in  trying 
to  smuggle,  or  cheat  the  Government 
in  any  way.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
commercial  integrity  of  the  city.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  special  note  that  not 
even  in  the  heat  of  a  political  cam- 
paign has  corruption  been  charged  up- 
on the  Chicago  Custom-house,  as  upon 
the  one  in  New  York  ;  and  further,  it 
has  not  been  perverted  into  a  party 
machine;  nor  yet  is  it  a  hospital  for 
broken-down  politicians. 

The  present  Assistant  Collector,  Mr. 
John  Hitt,  has  gradually  risen  to  his 
position  from  a  clerkship.  The  pres- 
ent Chief  Clerk,  W.  J.  Jewell,  was  a 
messenger  boy  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Chief  Inspector,  Major  Fitch,  owes  his 
position  entirely  to  his  efficiency.  This  / 
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list  could  be  extended  indefinitely.  It  employ  of  a  private  person  or  a  corpo- 
has  come  to  be  understood  that  if  a  man  rate  body.  The  central  principle  ol 
does  his  business  faithfully  he  may  ex-  Civil  Service  Reform  is  thus  bedded  in 
pect  that  merit  will  count  in  his  favor  the  usages  of  the  Chicago  Custom  - 
as  much  as  it  would  if  he  were  in  the      house. 

Frank  Gilbert. 


ALWAYS   MINE. 

ACROSS  the  wires  there  came  these  words  to  me : 
«'  Your  friend  is  dead."     The  day  was  bright  and  fair, 
With  soft  autumnal  breeze,  and  yet  I  felt 

Straightway  the  chill  of  winter  in  the  air. 
Only  an  hour  hefore,  1  said :  "  How  sweet 

October's  breath  !  how  full  of  yellow  light 
The  sky  above !  "     I  did  not  think  four  word* 

Had  power  to  change  the  whole  world  to  my  sight. 

We  say  such  words  so  often  —  "  He  is  dead," 

Or,  "  She  died  yesterday ;  "  and  do  not  know, 
Or  do  not  think,  with  our  dear  ones  unharmed, 

So  simple  are  the  words,  with  what  a  blow 
They  fall  on  stricken  hearts,  until  some  day 

The  words  bear  the  same  sorrow  to  our  own  ; 
Until  we  join  the  multitude  of  those 

Whose  lips  have  learned  the  meaning  of  a  moan. 

He  went  away  so  full  of  life  and  hope ! 

I  think  't  is  different  where  we  close  the  eyes 
And  watch  the  breath  go  out  —  but  how  can  I 

Who  saw  him  last  so  hopeful,  realize 
The  meaning  of  this  message  ?     I  who  .sat 

And  dreamed  fond  dreams  of  him,  and  gayly  *aid  : 
'*  How  bright  this  autumn  glory !  "  even  while 

The  heavy  clouds  were  gathering  overhead  ! 

We  say  4I  Thy  will  be  done,"  but  hardly  know 

The  meaning  of  the  words,  till  dumb  despair 
Sits  at  our  hearthstones  ;  then  we  understand 

That  God  has  sent  His  answer  to  our  prayer. 
And  since  I  prayed  for  him,' that  God  would  bless 

With  better  gifts  than  I  could  ask  or  know, 
And  said  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  shall  I  rebel 

Since  in  His  wisdom  He  has  answered  so  ? 

Since  He  has  willed  it  so,  it  must  be  best ; 

And  though  they  call  him  dead,  I  know  he  lives 
Close  to  my  soul,  in  sweet  companionship, 

Closer,  more  perfect,  than  life  ever  gives. 
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Living,  the  world  had  claims  that  kept  apart 
His  path  and  mine;  but  now  I  know  he  stands 

Beside  my  soul,  his  life-  work  made  complete, 
To  help  and  bless  the  lal>or  of  my  hands. 

Since  he  is  dead,  he  is  more  wholly  mine ; 

Of  every  thought  and  hope  and  love  a  part ; 
Life  sunders  oft  and  widely.     Blessed  be  Clod, 

Death  brings  our  loved  ones  closer  to  the  heart ! 
Whom  God  takes  to  himself,  shall  we  call  lost  ? 

There  is  a  world  of  sorrow  in  the  sound  : 
Since  he  is  God's,  and  God  is  mine,  I  'II  say 

"  He  is  not  lost,  but  all  more  surely  found/' 

Carlotta  Perry 


PROF.  VON  TROMP,  OCULIST. 


MISS  EDNA  DEERING  sat  at 
her  table,  giving  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  bunch  of  currants  in  water- 
colors —  the  last  of  a  series  of"  flower, 
fruit  and  thorn -pieces,"  destined  for  sale 
at  Williams  &  Everett's,  and  which  she 
was  hurrying  to  complete  before  the 
arrival  of  Cousin  Ellery  — the  elegant, 
the  fastidious,  the  accomplished,  the 
travelled  Ellery  Aldcn  —  who  for  five 
years  had  been  abroad,  seeing  and  do- 
ing all  that  the  tourist  with  plenty  of 
money  in  his  pocket  may  see  and  do ; 
who  had  kissed  the  Pope's  toe  and 
Queen  Victoria's  hand  —  had  knelt  to 
the  Czar  and  dined  in  state  with  the 
Emperor  William  —  had  danced  with 
a  duchess  and  hobnobbed  with  noble- 
men innumerable.  Since  the  receipt 
of  the  letter  announcing  his  intended 
visit,  nothing  had  been  done  in  the 
Deering  household  without  some  refer- 
ence thereto.  That  very  morning, 
Papa  Deering  had  said  : 

M I  've  got  to  go  to  Boston  soon, 
anyhow,  about  that  railroad  business; 
so,  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  '11  go  to-day 
and  come  back  with  Ellerv  to  -  mor- 
row." 

And  no  sooner  was  he  fairly  out 
of  the  house  than  Mamma  Deering 
said: 


"  I  guess  I  '11  go  around  to  Eben's, 
and  spend  the  day.  No  knowing  when 
there  '11  be  a  better  chance  ;  and  1  've 
been  wanting  to  go  this  good  while. 
To  -  morrow  Ellery  's  coming,  and  of 
course  I  can  't  go  while  he  's  here ;  and 
besides,  your  father's  gone,  so  you 
girls  can  have  a  picked  -  up  dinner." 
And  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  swinging  on  her  arm  the  black 
silk  bag  containing  her  knitting- woik, 
she  too  sallied  forth. 

Then  pretty  little  Dolly,  adopted 
daughter  of  the  Deerings,  looked  round 
at  the  empty  vases  in  the  parlor,  and 
said  to  herself: 

"  I  wish  we  had  some  flowers  —  Cou- 
sin Ellery  was  always  fond  of  flowers 
— wild  flowers  particularly."  And  after 
pondering  upon  the  subject  for  a  few 
minutes,  she  concluded  to  go  out  into 
the  woods  and  gather  some. 

And  Edna,  cjad  in  a  linen  blouse 
and  sack,  her  long  hair  streaming 
loose  over  her  shoulders,  sat  in  her 
studio,  intent  upon  her  painting,  and 
oblivious  of  all  things  else.  Her  stu- 
dio we  call  it  from  courtesy  —  her  den 
she  designated  it,  being  in  fact  a  small 
chamber  over  the  front  door,  of  which 
she  had  taken  possession  and  fitted  up 
with  the  appliances  of  her  art. 
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An  hour,  more  or  less,  had  passed, 
when  she  heard  a  shuffling  step  in  the 
entry,  followed  by  a  wild  dash  against 
the  door,  then  a  very  small  girl,  with 
very  large  shoes,  a  tow  head,  and  a 
scant  calico  dress,  appeared. 

"  Tabby,  have  n't  I  told  you  never 
to  enter  my  room  without  knocking  ?" 
said  Edna,  looking  up  from  her  work, 
with  suspended  brush. 

"O,  I  forgot,"  said  Tabby;  ••  but 
there  's  a  man  down  stairs  as  wants  to 
see  you,  Edna." 

V  Do  n't  make  quite  so  free  with  my 
name,  if  you  please ;  you  are  to  call 
me  Miss  Deering." 

"  Lors !  you  ain't  so  dreadful  old  as 
all  that  comes  to,  though  1  did  see  a 
gray  hair  in  your  head  t'  other  day," 
said  Tabby. 

"  Did  the  person  who  wished  to  see 
me  send  up  his  name  ? "  asked  Edna, 
somewhat  chagrined  at  the  result  of 
her  lesson  in  politeness. 

•'  No,  he  did  n't ;  but  I  '11  go  and  as'k 
him  if  you  want  me  to." 

"  Never  mind  the  name  ;  what  does 
he  look  like?" 

"  Waal,  he  's  a  thick-sot,  red-headed 
chap  —  not  much  for  looks,  anyway — " 

'*  Pshaw !  I  did  n't  mean  that ;  but 
is  he  a  gentleman  ?  Does  he  look  as  if 
he  came  visiting  ?"  asked  Edna. 

"  Gracious,  no !  he  did  n't  come  a 
visiting ;  he  's  a  peddler." 

M  A  peddler  ?  He  could  n't  have  in- 
quired for  me,  then." 

"  Waal,  not  for  you  in  partie'lar ;  but 
then  there  ain't  nobody  else  in  the 
house." 

"  Where 's  Miss  Dolly  ? " 

"  She  's  took  a  basket  and  gone  off 
on  one  of  her  tramps." 

"  Well,  go  and  tell  the  man  no  one 
wishes  to  buy  anything  to  -day." 

"  Yes  'm." 

For  the  space  of  half  an  hour  there 
was  silence ;  then  Tabby  returned, 
opened  the  door  as  before,  but  knock- 
ed afterward,  exclaiming : 

"  O,  I  forgot !  " 

"What  now?"  asked  Edna,  impa- 
tiently. 


"  It 's  a  feller  with  some  books  under 
his  arm ;  he  wants  you  to  prescribe  for 
em. 

"  Tell  him  I  'mengaged,  and  can  't 
see  him." 

Away  went  Tabby  ;  but  speedily  re- 
appeared, bringing  a  specimen  volume 
in  her  hand. 

"  He  says  as  how  he  wants  you  to 
jest  look  at  it ;  he  's  sure  you  '11  like  it. 
The  minister  's  took  one,  and  the  dea- 
con, and  Miss  liagly.  She  's  an  awful 
pious  old  woman,  speaks  in  meetin' 
sometimes,  and — " 

"  There,  there,  do  stop !  I  '11  go  and 
see  him  myself;  it's  the  only  way  1 
can  get  ri*l  of  him." 

And  Edna  twisted  her  back  hair  in 
a  knot,  wound  the  side  locks  over  it, 
clasped  a  morocco  belt  round  her  waist, 
and  descended  to  the  parlor.  The 
black  -  eyed  youth  whom  Tabby  had 
called  ••  a  feller,"  rose  to  meet  her  with 
a  bow  and  a  smile. 

'•  So  you  've  decided  to  take  the 
book?"  he  said.  "  I  was  certain  voti 
would  if  )ou  once  looked  at  it.  It 's  a 
book  no  person  —  that  is,  no  educated 
person  —  can  afford  to  be  without: 
The  Visions  of  Daniel.  A  most  im- 
portant subject ;  and  then  the  work  is 
so  beautifully  gotten  up.  You  noticed 
the  engravings?  No?  Allow  me  to 
show  them  to  you,  then." 

'•  Thank  you  ;  I  do  not  wish  for  the 
book,"  said  Edna,  declining  by  a  ges- 
ture the  chair  he  had  placed  for  her 
next  his  own. 

"  Not  wish  for  it !  You  can  't  have 
examined  it,  then.  Why,  just  look  at 
the  list  of  names  I  have  here :  the 
Rev.  A.  Stubbs — you  've  heard  of  him, 
of  course  —  lives  in  your  county  —  he 
heads  the  list ;  he  says  he  'd  give  up 
anything  except  the  Bible  sooner  than 
The  Visions  of  Daniel ;  he  says  it's  a 
book  that  ought  to  be  in  every  family." 

"  I  do  n't  dispute  the  merits  of  the 
work  ;  but  perhaps  you  '11  admit  that  I 
know  my  own  wants  as  well  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stubbs  does  ;  and  I  do  not 
wish  for  the  book." 

"  I  'm  sorry,  madam  ;  sorry  on  your 
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account  and  my  own  ;  but  maybe  you 
will  change  your  mind  —  ladies  do, 
sometimes"  (smiling  at  this  highly 
original  witticism).  "  I  shall  be  along 
again  in  two  or  three  months,  and  I  '11 
give  you  a  call." 

"  Do  n't  trouble  yourself  to  call.  I 
shall  not  change  my  mind  ;  and  now, 
as  my  time  is  valuable,  I  must  beg  to 
be  excused,"  said  Edna. 

On  this  hint^the  young  man  rose 
and  bowed  himself  out. 

"  Bores !  "  exclaimed  Edna.  "  I  wish 
the  whole  race  of  peddlers  and  book  - 
agents  were  exterminated.     Tabby  !  " 

"  Coming,"  said  Tabby,  appearing 
with  a  promptness  which  indicated 
that  she  could  not  have  been  farther 
off  than  the  other  side  of  the  keyhole. 

"  Tabby,  if  anybody  else  comes  with 
anything  to  sell,  you  need  not  call  me ; 
just  say  I'm  engaged.  But  no  —  on 
the  whole,  I  've  a  great  mind  to  give 
you  a  holiday.  How  should  you  like 
to  go  home  to  your  mother,  and  spend 
the  day  ? " 

"  O  goody !  may  I  ? "  cried  the  child, 
with  a  gymnastic  performance  which 
sent  one  of  her  shoes  flying  off  in  a 
tangent. 

••  Stop  a  minute ;  you  've  finished 
the  dishes?" 

"Yes'm,  and  tidied  everything  up 
slick,  and  fed  the  cat,  and  all." 

"  Very  well.  You  may  go,  then,  and 
stay  till  it 's  time  to  get  supper ;  and  if 
any  more  of  these  strolling  nuisances 
call,  I  shall  decline  to  open  the  door." 

"  I  guess  the  Eye  -  man  '11  call,"  said 
Tabby. 

"Who,  pray,  is  the  Eye -man?" 
asked  Edna. 

"  He  's  the  man  that  sells  specs  and 
things ;  he  left  a  paper  here  with  a 
great  big  eye  on  it,  and  said  he  'd  come 
again  and  get  it." 

•'  Did  he  say  he  'd  call  to  -  day  ? " 

"No,  not  to-day  special;  but  I  see 
him  go  up  a  spell  ago,  calling  to  all  the 
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"  How  shall  I  know  him  if  I  see  him 
coming?" 

"  O,  he  's  awful  long  and  lank,  and 
kerries  a  black,  shiny  bag  in  his  hand." 

*'  Can  you  find  the  paper  he  left  ? " 

"  Yes;  I  see  mistress  tuck  it  up  be- 
hind one  of  them  great  chiny  mugs  on 
the  shelf"  (  such  was  Tabby's  way  of 
designating  a  pair  of  handsome  porce- 
lain vases  which  stood  on  the  mantel  - 
piece).  "  And  here  it  is,"  she  contin- 
ued, drawing  it  forth  from  its  hiding  - 
place,  and  holding  it  up  for  inspection. 

It  was  an  ordinary  handbill,  across 
the  top  of  which  was  printed  in  large 
capitals : 

PROF.    VON   TROMP,   OCULIST. 

Underneath  appeared  a  solitary  eye 
and  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

Edna  contemplated  the  paper  for  a 
few  minutes  in  silence,  then  took  it  to 
the  front  door,  placed  it  under  the 
heavy  brass  knocker,  then  shut  and 
locked  the  door. 

**  Now,"  said  she,  "  if  the  Professor 
comes,  he  can  take  his  own  and  be 
gone." 

This  device  so  tickled  Tabby  that 
she  had  half  a  mind  to  stay  and  wit- 
ness the  denouement,  but  concluding 
that  the  holiday  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  joke,  she  put  on  her  cape  - 
bonnet,  and  sped  away  to  her  mother's. 

Then  Edna  returned  to  her  studio, 
shook  her  hair  over  her  shoulders 
again,  hung  her  morocco  belt  across 
Apollo's  bracket,  and  seated  herself  at 
her  table,  with  the  exclamation  : 

"  Now,  thank  goodness,  I  'm  safe 
from  intruders !  " 

By  and  by  she  heard  the  click  of  the 
gate -latch,  and  leaning  toward  the 
window,  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tall 
figure,  carrying  a  black  travelling-bag. 

"  The  renowned  Professor,"  thought 
she,  and  smiled  as  she  pictured  to  her- 
self his  emotions  when  he  should  see 
his  own  eye  staring  him  in  the  face. 
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"  O,    knock   away,    io   your  heart's  And 

content:  you  trouble  nobody  bul  your-  was  G 

s-elf,"  said  she,  as  the  raps  continued.  resting 

Never  was  there  such  a  persevering  and  hi 

Professor;  after  knocking  several  times,  fashioi 

■each  time  with  increased  vigor,  he  act-  Alden, 

ually    tried   the    door  -  latch,    whereat  had  sc 

Edna   laughed  outright,   and   peeping  his  ha 

through  the  blind,  the   belter  to  enjoy  knowl 

his  discomfiture,   beheld   his  coat  -  tail  by  slia 

just  vanishing  round  the  corner  of  the  poking 

"  Ha !  gone  to  the  back  -  door,.  I  dc-  "  H« 

clare !    An  attack  in  the  rear !    I  won-  that  ai 
der  he  did  n't  come  provided  with  a  He 

battering -rain."     And  the  young  lady  mansi' 

resumed    her    painting,    well  -  pleased  dorme 

with  her  success   in  outwitting   one,  of  droopi 

the  itinerant  brotherhood.  pebbk 

But  to  most  things  there  are  two  blush- 
sides  —  to  some,  there  are  many  more,  had  pi 
tin  octagon  or  a  politician,  (or  example  a  war 
—  and  a  one-sided  view  of  any  sub-  secmc 
ject  is  seldom  an  impartial  one  ;  after  uninh; 
a  due  consideration  of  which  truisms,  toil; 
the  reader  will  be  prepared  for  what  one  a 
follows.  to  be 

It  was  a   pleasant  summer  morning  increa 

when  Mr.  Ellery  Alden  arrived  at  Mil-  and  ri 

ford   Station,   and,    travelling- bag  in  huge, 
hand,  set  out  to  walk  to  the  house  of 
his  uncle,    Mr.  Deering.     He  strolled 
along  at  a  leisurely  pace,  noting  as  he  "V 

went  the  familiar  objects  which  every-  famil) 

where  met  his  gaze :  strangely  familiar  would 

as  it  seemed    to   him,  considering  how  chanj 
long  he  had    been   absent.     He  saw  a  He 

striped  squirrel  run  along  a  mossy  wall  save  ; 

and  hide  himself  in   a  crevice,  and  he  empt) 
could  almost   have  taken  oath  that  he  "  P 

had  seen    that   same  squirrel  scamper  here; 

along    that    same    wall,   and   hide    in  have 
that  same  place,  five  years  before.  Lot 

a   mile  farther  on,  a  horse  was  feed-  cchoe 
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when  he  rapped,  jumped  down  from 
the  window-sill,  and  ran  away. 

"  Was  ever  such  an  inhospitable 
mansion  !  Even  the  cat  refuses  me  a 
welcome  !  "  Then,  seeing  the  barn  - 
door  standing  open,  he  crossed  the 
yard  and  looked  in,  hoping  to  find 
some  one  who  could  give  him  informa- 
tion concerning  his  uncle's  family,  at 
least.  But  there  was  no  living  creature 
there,  excepting  a  large,  white  goose, 
which  was  picking  up  the  kernels  of 
grain  scattered  about  the  floor.  It 
looked  up  on  hearing  the  sound  of 
footsteps,  eyed  the  intruder  suspicious- 
ly for  a  moment,  then  flew  at  him  with 
a  fierce  cackle,  snapping  at  his  ankles, 
his  fingers,  and  even  aspiring  to  reach 
his  handsome  Roman  nose.  Mr.  Al- 
den  seized  a  stick,  and  a  battle  ensued 
in  which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  the 
man  came  off  conqueror  over  the  goose. 
Then  flinging  away  his  weapon,  he 
leaned  against  the  door-post  and  sigh- 
ed ;  sighed,  not  like  that  other  warrior, 
because  there  were  no  more  geese  to 
conquer,  but  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

While  standing  thus,  meditating  up- 
on his  ill  -  luck,  and  considering  what 
he  should  do  next,  he  saw  a  vision 
which  caused  him  to  exclaim ; 

•  By  Jupiter!  " 

A  vision  of  a  fair  damsel  coming 
through  the  lane  behind  the  barn  —  he 
had  driven  the  cows  through  that  lane 
many  a  time  when  a  boy  — a  damsel 
with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  her  head 
from  which  floated  two  streamers  of 
black  ribbon,  and  a  basket  on  her  arm 
overflowing  with  flowers  and  trailing 
vines. 

"  She  looks  like  a  fairy  princess  or  a 
wood  -  nymph  ;  but  I  dare  say  she  '11 
turn  into  a  fury  at  my  approach.*  I  '11 
speak  to  her,  however,  and  run  the 
risk,"  said  he  to  himself,  advancing 
toward  her,  hat  in  hand. 

"Cousin  Dolly,  upon  my  word!" 
exclaimed  he,  as  he  drew  nearer. 

"  Cousin  Ellery  !  is  it  possible  ?"  re- 


ing  gentleman  was  cousin  only  by 
courtesy,  not  by  blood,  she  paused, 
while  the  color  came  and  went  on  her 
lovely  cheek  like  the  tints  of  the  Au- 
rora Borealis  on  the  evening  sky. 

And  Mr.  Alden,  reading  all  this  at  a 
glance,  shook  hands  with  her  in  a 
commonplace  manner. 

"  Pray  how  did  you  happen  to  find 
me  ?"  asked  Dolly,  when  the  usual  ci- 
vilities had  been  interchanged. 

"I  simply  followed  the  leadings  of 
Fate,"  replied  Mr.  Alden. 

"  As  suggested  by  Edna,  perhaps." 

"  No,  for  I  have  not  seen  her ;  I  have 
seen  only  an  ogre  in  shape  of  a  great 
gray  cat,  and  a  demoniac  goose,  from 
whose  talons  I  had  but  just  escaped 
when  1  spied  you  coming  up  the  lane." 

•'  But  Edna  must  be  at  home ;  I  am 
sure  she  is,  for  this  was  a  particularly 
busy  morning  with  her." 

'*  Then  she  is  either  dead  or  asleep  ; 
the  former,  probably,  for  I  made  noise 
enough  to  rouse  the  Seven  Sleepers." 

"  And  yet  1  should  not  wonder  if  she 
were  at  this  moment  sitting  in  her 
sanctum,  serene  and  undisturbed ;  it 
would  only  be  in  accordance  with  her 
habits,"  said  Dolly.  "  I'll  try  my  luck;" 
and  going  under  the  studio  window, 
for  the  twain  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  house,  she  called  : 

"  Edna,  O,  Edna!  are  you  there?" 

"  Has  that  man  gone  ?  "  replied  Ed- 
na, putting  her  head  out  the  window. 

"  No ;  and  by  your  leave  he  means 
to  stay  some  time  longer,"  said  Mr. 
Alden. 

"  O,  O,  Cousin  Ellery,  it  is  n't  you  !  " 
cried  Edna. 

"  1  certainly  thought  it  was ;  but  it 
may  be  a  case  of  mistaken  identity.  I 
almost  begin  to  think  it  is,"  said  Mr* 
Alden. 

"  And  I  am  sure  it  is,  a  most  re- 
markable case  —  on  my  part,"  said 
Edna,  laughing,  as  she  ran  down  the 
stairs  to  open  the  door. 

"Edna,   what    does    this    mean?" 
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"Nothing;  only  that  I  put  it  there 
so  that  the  man,  who,  I  hear,  is  wan- 
dering about  the  village  this  morning, 
might  come  and  get  it  without  disturb- 
ing me,"  said  Edna,  leading  the  way 
to  the  parlor. 

"And  you  mistook  me  for  your  peri- 
patetic Professor/'  said  Mr.  Alden. 

"  And  if  I  did,  the  fault  is  your  own; 
for  wjiy  did  you  announce  yourself  for 
to  -  morrow  instead  of  to  -  day  ? "  said 
Edna. 

"Did  I?" 

"  Most  assuredly  you  did ;  there  is 
your  own  letter ;  look  !  "  taking  it  from 
the  table,  and  holding  it  open  before 
him. 

"  A  mistake  in  the  date,  that 's  all ; 
I  seldom  know  the  day  of  the  month," 
said  he,  nonchalantly. 

"  Perhaps  you  '11  not  speak  so  lightly 
of  the  matter  when  you  learn  all  the 
consequences  involved.  In  the  first 
place,  I  intended  to  honor  you  by  ap- 
pearing in  my  new  buff  percale,  with 
my  hair  arranged  a  la  yosephine." 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque 
than  your  present  costume  ;  you  might 
pass  for  Queen  of  the  Gipsies." 

"  Or  Witch  of  Endor,"  responded 
she.     "  And  there  's  Dol  ly  —  " 

"  Who  certainly  needs  no  apology," 
said  Mr.  Alden,  quickly,  glancing  at 
that  young  lady, with  a  slight  bow,  and 
thinking  in  his  heart  that  he  had  sel- 
dom seen  a  prettier  rural  picture  than 
she  presented  ;  sitting  there  in  a  low 
chair,  the  broad  -  brimmed  hat  in  her 
lap,  the  basket  of  flowers  at  her  feet, 
her  light  morning  -  robe  set  off  by  a 
necktie  of  pale  blue,  and  her  fair  hair, 
although  duly  braided  and  coiled, 
bursting  forth  all  over  her  head  in 
wonderful  little  ripples  and  curls. 

"  I  see  vou  are  in  too  exalted  a  frame 
to  be  moved  by  commonplace  affairs," 
said  Edna.     "  Of  cou—  --— ^  not 

in  the  least  hung 

"  Ah,  there  you  touch  me,  cousin,  I 
confess,  for  I  have  fasted  since  six 
o'  clock  this  morning." 


"  Well,  there  is  your  dinner,  walking 
round  the  front  yard,"  said  Edna, 
pointing  to  the  white  goose,  which  had 
strayed  in  through  the  side  gate. 

"  How  absurd  !  "  cried  Dolly,.  "  To 
be  sure  we  did  intend  to  sacrifice  the 
goose  in  your  behalf,  Cousin  Ellery  — 
Mr.  Alden  "  (blushing  divinely) — "  but 
do  not  be  disheartened;  Tabby  is  a 
young  person  of  vast  resources.  I  '11 
go  and  hold  a  consultation  with  her." 

"  I  've  given  Tabby  a  holiday,"  said 
Edna,  folding  her  hands  placidly. 

"  But  my  aunt,  your  honored  moth- 
er !  Ah,  well  I  remember  her  bounties 
of  old  !  No  doubt  she  will  provide  for 
my  wants." 

"  Unfortunately  your  aunt,  my  hon- 
ored mother,  is  spending  the  day  at 
Eben's,"  said  Edna. 

"  But  fortunately  she  left  the  key  of 
the  pantry  behind,"  said  Dolly,  taking 
it  from  her  pocket,  and  holding  it  up 
to  view. 

"  I  do  n't  see  that  we  are  any  better 
off  for  having  the  key  of  the  pantry,  if 
there  is  nothing  in  it,"  said  Edna. 

"  There  are  af  vays  eggs,"  said  Dolly. 

"  And  milk,"  suggested  Mr.  Alden. 

"  Extremely  pastoral !"  observed  Ed- 
na; "but  eggs  involve  a  fire,  and 
Tabby  builds  the  fires." 

"  Suppose  J  personate  Tabby  for  the 
nonce  ?"  said  Mr.  Alden. 

"Bravo!  the  very  point  to  which  1 
have  been  wishing  to  bring  you  ;  so, 
while  you  and  Dolly  attend  to  domes- 
tic affairs,  I  will  go  and  transform  my- 
self from  Queen  of  the  Gipsies  to  an 
ordinary  member  of  civilized  society  ;" 
and  with  a  mock  courtesy,  Edna  with- 
drew. 

When  she  reappeared,  half  an  hour 
afterward,  she  found  the  kitchen  tire 
burning  cheerily,  the  tea-kettle  singing, 
the  distinguished  cousin  grinding  cof- 
fee, and  Dolly  in  the  pantry,  cutting 
up  a  cold  chicken  which,  as  she  tri- 
umphantly announced,  she  had  discov- 
ered stowed  away  under  a  tin  pan. 

"  So,  now  we  've  a  feast  fit  for  the 
gods."  said  she. 

"  And,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
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fit  for  the  diet  of  every  -day  mortals  ; 
for  what  are  nectar  and  ambrosia  com- 
pared with  coffee  and  chicken?"  said 
Edna;  and,  going  to  the  china-closet, 
she  toojc  from  the  shelf  a  platter  of 
antique  fashion,  which  she  handed  to 
Mr.  Alden,  saying: 

"  Take  it  to  Dolly,  please,  while  I 
make  the  coffee  ;  and  mind  you  do  n't 
break  it  —  it  belonged  to  our  great - 
grandmother.  It  isn't  everybody  who 
can  boast  a  platter  that  belonged  to 
their  great -grandmother." 

"  Nor  everybody  who  can  boast  a 
great -grandmother,"  said  Mr.  Alden, 
bearing  away  to  the  pantry  the  pre- 
cious ancestral  relic,  and  presenting  it 
to  Dolly. 

"  Thank  you,  Cousin  Ellery  —  Mr. 
Alden" — correcting  herself  with  charm- 
ing confusion. 


"And  why  not  Cousin  Ellery?" 
asked  he. 

"  I  feared  you  had  outgrown  the 
name,"  said  she ;  •'  and  besides,  we  are 
not  really  cousins." 

"  Do  you  know  I  am  very  glad  we 
are  not  reallv  cousins?"  said  he. 

"  Oh  !"  said  she,  dropping  her  eyes. 

'*  What  a  long  time  it  takes  them  to 
arrange  that  chicken  !"  said  Edna  to 
herself,  when  she  had  set  the  coffee 
boiling,  and  poured  the  cream  from  a 
Wedgewood  pitcher  into  a  silver  one, 
and  placed  a  vase  of  scarlet  verbenas 
and  yellow  rosebuds  on  the  dining  - 
table.  "  I  fear  Cousin  Ellerv  has  bro- 
ken  the  platter,  after  all ;"  and  pushing 
open  the  pantry-door,  which  had  stood 
ajar,  she,  too,  dropped  her  eyes,  and 
exclaimed  :  "Oh  !  " 

Ruth  Chesterfield. 


B  I  M  I  X  I . 

[Front  the  German  0/  Heinrich  Heine.] 


FAITH  in  wonders  —  magic  blossom 
Closed  forever — with  what  splendor 
Didst  thou  bloom  in  human  l>osoms 
In  the  time  of  which  we  sing  ! 


A  new  world,  with  strange  new  beings, 
Men  and  beasts  before  unknown ; 
New  were  songsters,  flowers,  and  forest*. 
And  withal  there  came  new  cravings. 


Time  of  faith  in  wonders!     Wonder 
In  itself!     So  many  wonders 
Were  there  then,  that  men  no  longer 
Found  themselves  at  such  astonished. 

In  the  simple  every  •  day  light 

Of  long  habit,  men  beheld 

Various   strange   things,  wondrous  new 

things  — 
Witnessed  marvels  far  excelling 

In  their  wildness  even  the  wildest 
Fictions  in  the  oldest  legends 
Spun  by  heated  brain  of  monks, 
Or  in  tales  of  ancient  knighthood. 

Brightly  blooming,  rose  one  morning 
From  the  blue  waves  of  the  ocean 
An  undreamed-of  ocean  wonder  — 
Up  there  rose  a  whole  new  world ; 


At  the  same  time,  this  our  old  world, 
This  our  own  old  work  -  day  world, 
Even  this  grew  strangely  altered, 
Metamorphosed,  quite  transfigured 

'Through  devices  of  the  fancy, 
Of  the  necromancer's  fancy, 
Through  the  art  of  Berthold  Schwarz. 
And  the  yet  more  subtle  magic 

Of  an  exorcist  from  Mayence ; 
Also  through  the  deep  enchantments 
Which  are  written  in  the  volumes 
That  long  -  bearded  sorcerers 

From  Byzantium  and  from  Egypt 
Brought  to  us  and  well  expounded  — 
One  was  called  the  Book  of  Beauty, 
And  the  other  Boo'.<  of  Truth. 
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In  two  different  mystic  tongues 
These  two  marvellous  books  were  written 
By  the  mighty  supreme  Spirit, 
Ruling  all  the  unseen  powers. 

With  the  little  trembling  needle, 
Witching  -  rod  of  seaman's  travel, 
Men  were  seeking  at  this  time 
For  a  new  way  to  the  Indies, 

To  the  home  of  tropic  plants ; 
Rampant  from  the  earth  up-  springing, 
There  they  grow  in  wild  abundance  — 
Creeping  vines  and  towering  trees, 

Curious  shrul)s  and  brilliant  flowers, 
All  luxuriant  forms  of  growth ; 
Nobles  these  of  Nature's  kingdom  — 
Jewels  in  her  royal  crown. 

There  grow  fragrant  gums  and  spices, 
With  their  rare,  mysterious  powers, 
Often  bringing  health  to  mortals, 
Often,  also,  working  harm. 


Lopez  Vacca  seized  in  Quito, 

At  the  storming  of  the  temple, 

The  gold  -  sun,  twelve  hundred  weight ; 

Yet  the  self-  same  nigbt  he  lost  it 

By  the  casting  of  the  dice  ; 
And  the  people  kept  the  saying : 
"  That  is  Lopez,  who  in  gaming 
Lost  the  sun  before  the  sunrise." 

Ha!  these  men  were  lavish  gamesters, 
Daring  thieves,  and  fierce  ass  issins, 
(Mortal  man  is  never  perfect) 
Yet  their  deeds  were  deeds  of  might, 

Passing  all  the  well  -  known  prowess 
Of  the  grimmest  soldier  -  heroes, 
From  the  ancient  Holofernes 
Down  to  Haynau  and  Radetzki. 

In  the  time  of  faith  of  magic 
Even  men  wrought  prodigies  ; 
Who  believes  in  miracles, 
He  can  miracles  perform. 


As  the  gate  of  Western  India 
Now  was  opened,  balsamic 
Rolled  from  thence  a  sea  of  incense, 
Rolled  an  overwhelming  deluge 


Only  fools  were  then  the  doubters, 
Men  of  sense  gave  ready  credence ; 
To  the  oft- occurring  marvels 
Wise  heads  l>owed  in  reverent  faith. 


Of  intoxicating  vapors, 
Sense  -  benumbing,  mind  -  bewildering, 
Rising,  spreading  through  the  world, 
Rushing  through  the  old  world's  heart. 

As  if  driven  by  fiery  brands, 
Scorching  rods  of  flame,  now  madly 
Leaped  the  blood  in  human  veins, 
Panting  after  gold  and  pleasure. 

Yet  for  all  was  gold  the  watchword, 
Since  through  gold — the  yellow  pander- 
Easily  may  men  procure 
All  delights  that  earth  can  offer. 

Gold  was  now  the  first  word  spoken 
By  the  Spaniard,  on  his  entrance 
In  the  poor  hut  of  the  Indian  ; 
After  that  he  asked  for  water. 


From  this  time  of  faith  in  wonders 
Echoes  strangely  in  my  mind 
Constantly  to  -  day  the  story 
Of  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 

Who  discovered  Florida  ; 
But  who  sought  long  years  in  vain 
For  the  island  of  his  longing  — 
The  charmed  island  Bimini ! 

Bimini !  At  the  sweet  music 
Of  thy  name,  my  heart  throbs  wildly 
In  my  bosom,  and  the  long  -  hushed 
Dreams  of  youth  awake  again  — 

Ghostly  heads  with  withered  wreaths. 
Mournfully  they  gaze  upon  me  ; 
Ghostly  nightingales  are  .singing, 
Softly  plaintive,  as  if  dyin* 


»«; 


Mexico  and  Peru  witnessed 
The  mad  orgies  of  this  gold  -  thirst ; 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  wallowed 
Gold  -  besotted,  in  their  gold. 


And  I  start  up,  half  affrighted, 
And  I  stretch  my  weakened  lnnl>s 
With  such  vigor,  that  the  stitches 
Of  my  fool's  coat  snap  asunder. 
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And  my  vision  ends  in  laughter  — 
For  raethinks  I  still  hear  parrots 
With  a  sound  half  melancholy 
Drolly  screeching  —  "  Bimini !  " 

Help  me,  Muse  of  heavenly  birth, 
Fairy  ruling  in  Parnassus, 
Aid  me  now,  and  prove  to  all 
The  witching  power  of  poesy. 

Show  that  thou  canst  work  enchantments; 
Speedily  transform  my  song 
To  a  ship,  a  magic  ship, 
Bearing  me  to  Bimini. 

Scarcely  have  the  words  been  spoken 
When  my  wish  receives  fulfilment, 
And  from  off  the  stocks  of  fancy 
Lightly  glides  the  fairy  vessel. 

Who  takes  ship  for  Bimini  ? 
Step  on  l>oard,  ye  sirs  and  ladies ! 
Wind  and  weather  serving,  swiftly 
Will  we  sail  to  Bimini. 

Do  the  pangs  of  gout  torment  you, 
Noble  sir?  and,  beauteous  lady, 
In  the  fair  white  of  your  forehead 
Have  you  yet  espied  a  wrinkle  ? 

Follow  me  to  bimini, 
Yonder  shall  you  soon  recover 
From  the  humbling  imperfection  ; 
Hydropathic  is  the  cure. 

Fear  not,  sirs  and  gentle  ladies, 
Strongly  built  is  this  my  vessel ; 
Out  of  trochees,  firm  as  oak, 
Have  been  hewed  both  keel  and  frame. 

Phantasy  sits  at  the  rudder, 

Pleasant  Humor  swells  the  sails, 

Nimble  Wit  is  cabin-waiter ; 

Is  Good  Sense  on  board  ?     I  know  not. 

Fit  mast  is  hyperbole, 
And  the  yards  are  metaphors ; 
Black  and  red  and  gold  my  banner, 
Mythic  colors*  of  romance, 

Barbarossa's  tricolors, 

As  I  saw  them  long  ago 

In  Kyff  hfluser,  the  charmed  palace, 

And  at  Frankfort,  in  Saint  Paul's. 

♦The  night  is  dark,  crimson  shall  be  the  dawn,  and 
at  last  the  full  light  shall  appear. 


Through  the  sea  of  fairy- land, 
Through  the  blue  sea  of  enchantment, 
Ploughs  my  ship,  my  magic  ship, 
Her  imaginary  furrow. 

Scattering  brilliance  just  before  me, 

In  the  undulating  azure, 

Plash  and  frolic  a  vast  army 

Of  great  -  headed,  clumsy  dolphins, 

And  upon  their  backs  are  riding 
My  especial  sea  -  postillions, 
Little  Cupids,  who,  with  puffed  cheeks, 
Upon  strange,  fantastic  sea  -  shell>, 

Sound  out  echoing  flourishes  — 
Hearken !  from  the  ocean  -  depths 
Suddenly  there  sounds  beneath  us 
Tittering  and  merry  laughter. 

Ah,  I  know  the  music -tones 
Of  these  sweetly  mocking  voices  — 
Those  are  saucy  water  -  spirits, 
Doubting  Nixies,  who  are  making 

Sport  of  me,  my  phantom  ship, 
Of  my  phantom  passengers, 
And  of  all  my  phantom  journey 
To  the  island  Bimini. 


Lonely  on  the  strand  of  Cuba, 
By  the  mirror  of  still  water, 
Stands  a  man,  and  he  is  gazing 
At  his  image  in  the  sea. 

He  is  old,  yet  in  his  carriage 
Is  the  stiffness  of  the  Spaniard ; 
Half  a  sailor's,  half  a  soldier's, 
Is  his  singular  attire. 

Over  ample  seaman's  trowsers 
Is  a  coat  of  yellow  elk  -  skin  ; 
Heavy  with  embroidery 
Is  the  belt  of  gold  brocade, 

From  which  hangs  the  fitting  weapon, 
The  good  long  sword  of  Toledo ; 
On  his  hat  of  grayish  beaver 
Crimson  plumes  are  pert  failing, 


Casting  m^ancholy  shadow 
Over  weather  -  beaten  features 
On  which  time  and  fellow  -men 
Have  worked  sad  disfigurement. 
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Through  the  wrinkles,  deeply  graven 
By  old  age  and  many  hardships, 
Ugly  scars,  of  sabre  -  gashes 
111  -  united,  cross  each  other. 

Not  with  quite  the  most  especial 

Satisfaction,  seems  the  old  man 

In  the  water  to  contemplate 

His  scar-seamed  and  careworn  likeness. 

Many  times  both  hands  he  stretches 
Toward  it  with  repelling  movement ; 
Then  he  shakes  his  head,  and  sighing, 
Questions  with  himself  at  last : 

"Is  that  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Who,  a  young  page  in  the  palace 
<  )f  Don  Gomez,  l>ore  the  train 
Of  the  proud  Alcalde's  daughter? 

44  Slender  was  the  youth,  and  airy, 
And  the  golden  ringlets  floated 
Round   his   he.id,   then  filled  with  gay 

thoughts, 
And  with  plans  of  rosiest  hue. 

44  All  the  ladies  of  Seville 

Knew  at  once  his  horses  footstep, 
And  flew  quickly  to  the  window 
When  he  rode  along  the  street. 

44  If  the  rider  called  his  dog  — 

Clicking  with  his  tongue,  or  whistling  — 
Then  the  sound  with  sudden  thrill 
Stirred  the  hearts  of  blushing  fair  ones. 

44  Is  that  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
( )nce  the  terror  of  the  Moor  — 
He  whc  swept  off  turbaned  heads 
As  they  were  but  thistle  -  tops  ? 

44  On  the  field  before  Granada, 
In  full  view  of  all  the  army 
( )f  the  Christians,  Don  Gonsalvo 
Gave  to  me  the  stroke  of  knighthood. 

44  On  the  evening  of  that  day, 
In  the  tent  of  the  Infanta, 
Danced  I,  to  the  sound  of  music, 
With  fair  ladies  of  the  court. 


44  Did  I  stamp  upon  the  floor, 

And  could  only  hear  the  clashing, 
Only  the  delightful  clashing, 
Of  my  just  •  won  golden  spurs. 

44  With  advancing  years  came  graveness 
And  ambition,  and  I  journeyed 
With  Columbus  on  his  second 
Great  New  -  World  -  exploring  voyage. 

**  I,ovallv  I  followed  him, 

This  great  Christopher,  the  second 
Who  the  light  of  Heaven's  salvation 
Bore  to  heathen,  through  the  water. 

"  1  remember  well  the  mildness 
Of  his  look.     In  silence  suffering, 
Only  in  the  night  -  time  told  he 
To  the  stars  and  waves  his  sorrows. 

44  When  the  Admiral  returned 
To  Hispania,  I  took  service 
With  Ojeda,  and  I  sailed  forth 
With  him,  seeking  for  adventure. 

44  Don  Ojeda  was  a  true  knight, 
A  true  knight  from  sole  to  crown ; 
Not  one  nobler  ever  honored 
The  round-table  of  King  Arthur. 

44  Combat,  combat  was  the  passion 
Of  his  whole  soul.     Gayly  laughing, 
Fought  he  against  barbarous  hordes, 
Swarming  round  in  countless  numbers. 

•4  When  a  poisoned  javelin  struck  him, 
Straight  he  took  a  heated  iron 
Glowing  red,  and  with  it  burned  out  — 
Gayly  laughing  still — his  wound. 

44  Once  when  we  knee-deep  were  wading 
At  hap  hazard,  through  morasses 
From  which  exit  was  uncertain, 
Without  food  and  without  water, 

44  When  we  thirty  days  already 

Had  crept  onward,  and  of  six  score 
More  than  four  score  men  had  fallen, 
Worn  out  on  the  cruel  march, 


44  Neither  to  the  sound  of  music, 
Nor  to  flatteries  of  fair  ladies, 
Did  I  listen  on  the  evening 
Of  that  day ;  but  like  a  young  colt 


44  And  the  swamp  grew  ever  deeper  — 
We  bewailed  our  lot,  despairing ; 
Vet  Ojeda  taught  us  courage, 
Undismayed,  and  gayly  laughing. 
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"  Later  I  became  the  comrade 
Of  Bilbao  —  of  that  hero, 
Who,  courageous  as  Ojeda, 
Planned  with  more  of  martial  skill. 

*'  All  high  thoughts,  as  eagles  soaring, 
Made  their  nests  within  his  brain  ; 
In  his  heart  a  n  >ble  ardor 
Glowed  resplendent  as  the  sun. 


4< 


To  this  man  was  Spain  indebted 
For  a  hundred  kingdoms,  larger 
Than  all  Europe,  and  far  richer 
Than  Venetia  or  Flanders. 


*'  As  reward  for  all  the  hundred 
Kingdoms,  that  are  so  much  larger 
Than  all  Europe,  and  far  richer 
Than  Venetia  or  Flanders, 

44  They  gave  him  a  hempen  necklace, 
Even  a  rope ;  yes,  like  a  felon 
Was  Bilbao,  by  the  hangman, 
Hanged  in  Saint  Sebastian's  Place. 


4« 


Not  so  chivalric  a  warrior, 
One  of  less  heroic  spirit, 
Yet  a  general  with  few  equals, 
Was  the  Cortez  —  Don  Fernando. 


"Am  vicegerent  —  am  possessor 
Of  full  hundred  thousand  pesos, 
Gold  in  ingots,  precious  stones, 
Sacks  full  of  the  finest  pearls  — 

"  Ah,  in  looking  at  these  pearls 
I  grow  sad,  for  I  consider 
It  were  better  had  I  teeth, 
Teeth  such  as  I  had  in  youth. 


tt 


Pearly  teeth  of  youth  !  With  teeth 
Vanished  also  youthful  vigor  — 
Thinking  of  it,  shamed  with  weakness 
Do  I  gnash  the  rotten  stumps. 


"  Teeth  of  youth  —  with  youth  included  — 
Could  I  gain  you  back  by  purchase, 
Gladly  would  I  give  in  payment 
All  my  sacks  of  choicest  pearls, 

•'  All  my  lustrous,  costly  jewels, 
All  my  gold,  a  hundred  thousand 
Pesos'  worth,  and  in  the  bargain 
Throw  my  Calatrava  Order. 
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Take  my  riches,  fame,  and  honors. 
Call  me  no  more  Excellency, 
Call  me  rather  a  young  coxcomb, 
A  young  blockhead,  clown,  or  green- 
horn. 


**  In  the  little,  weak  Armada 

By  which  Mexico  was  conquered, 
Took  I  service  —  toil  and  hardships 
In  this  campaign  were  not  lacking. 

4t  Yonder  I  gained  gold  in  plenty, 
But  with  it  the  yellow -fever; 
Of  my  health,  a  generous  portion 
Left  I  with  the  Mexicans. 

"  With  my  gold  I  then  equipped 
Ships  for  new  adventure.     Trusting 
To  my  own  star,  did  I  lastly 
Here  descry  the  isle  of  Cuba, 

*'  Which  I  govern  at  the  present 
For  Juanna  of  Castilia 
And  Fernand  of  Arragon, 
Who  hold  me  in  highest  favor. 

*'  Have  attained  now  to  whatever 
Men  most  eagerly  pursue  — 
Princes'  favor,  fame,  and  honors, 
With  the  Calatrava  Order. 


*'  O  thou  ever  -  blessed  Virgin, 
Have  compassion  on  the  poor  fool 
Who,  thus  humbled,  pines  in  secret, 
And  conceals  his  vain  distress  ! 

"  Blessed  Virgin  !  to  thee  only 
I  unveil  my  heart,  disclosing 
What  I  never  would  confess 
To  a  single  saint  in  heaven  — 

"  For  these  saints  are  still  but  men, 
And,  Caracho  !  even  in  heaven, 
Shall  no  man  dare  smile  with  pity 
Upon  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 

"  Thou,  O  Virgin !  art  a  woman, 
And  although  unchangeable 
Thy  unblemished,  perfect  l>eauty, 
Yet  with  womanly  perception 

"  Canst  thou  feel  what  he  must  suffer, 
The  poor,  perishable  mortal, 
When  his  strong,  majestic  body 
Shrinks  to  its  own  mocking  image. 
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Ah,  far  happier  than  we 
Are  the  trees,  that  all  together 
By  the  same  chill  wind  of  autumn 
Are  deprived  of  leafy  glory  ! 


"  All  stand  naked  in  the  winter, 
And  we  see  no  pert  young  sapling 
Mocking  with  its  fresh,  green  foliage 
The  stripped  comrades  of  the  forest. 

"  We,  alas  !  poor  human  beings, 

Live  each  one  through  his  own  season  ; 
While  with  one  the  spring  is  opening, 
It  is  winter  with  another ; 


<t 


And  the  old  feel  doubly  painful 
Their  infirmness,  while  beholding 
Overflowing  youthful  vigor ; 
Holy  Virgin  !  —  blessed  Lady  ! 


"  Shake  off  from  my  trembling  limbs 
This  oppressive,  wintry  old  age 
That  with  snow  my  head  is  covering, 
Making  my  blood  creep  with  chillness. 

*'  Tell  the  sun  it  shall  once  more 

Through  my  veins  pour  glowing  warmth; 
Tell  the  spring  it  shall  awaken 
In  my  breast  the  nightingales ; 
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Give  my  cheeks  again  their  roses, 
Give  my  head  its  golden  ringlets; 
O  thou  blessed,  pitying  Virgin, 
Give  to  me  my  youth  again ! " 

As  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
Thus  expressed  his  inmost  longing, 
Suddenly  in  bitter  anguish 
With  both  hands  his  face  he  covered, 

And  broke  forth  in  sobs  and  weeping 
With  such  vehemence  and  passion 
That  the  glistening,  scalding  tear  -  drops 
Trickled  through  his  shrivelled  fingers. 


On  the  land  the  knight  continues 
True  to  his  old  seaman's  habits, 
And,  as  formerly  on  ship  -  board, 
Still  at  night  sleeps  in  a  hammock. 

And  the  movement  of  the  billows, 
That  so  oft  to  sleep  has  lulled  him, 
Will  the  knight  not  now  dispense  with, 
So  must  some  one  swing  the  hammock. 


« 


This  work  is  performed  by  Kaka, 
An  old  wrinkled  Indian  woman ; 
And  she  drives  off  the  mosquitoes 
With  a  fan  of  peacock  -  feathers. 

While  she  rocks  the  airy  cradle 
With  the  aged  child,  she  softly 
Croons  a  simple  melody, 
A  strange  legend  of  her  people. 

Is  there  witchcraft  in  the  singsong  ? 
Or  is  it  in  Kaka's  tones,       • 
That  are  musical  as  warbling 
Of  a  linnet  ?     Thus  she  sings  :  — 

Little  bird,  bright  Colibri, 

Guide  us  now  to  Bimini ; 

Fly  before  us,  and  we  follow 

In  pirogues  adorned  with  streamers. 

Little  fish,  swift  Brididi, 
Guide  us  now  to  Bimini ; 
Swim  before  us,  and  we  follow 
With  our  topmasts  wreath  •  encircled. 


"  On  the  island  Bimini 

Joyous  blooms  eternal  spring ; 
Golden  larks  exultant  carol 
In  the  sky  their  Tirili. 

"  Yonder  are  the  rich  savannas 
Overspread  by  fairest  flowers, 
Breathing  forth  voluptuous  odors, 
Glowing  with  intensest  colors. 


<« 
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Upward  giant  palm  -  trees  tower, 
Wafting,  with  their  fan  like  leaves, 
To  the  graceful  flowers  beneath  them, 
Shadow-  kisses  —  dewy  coolness. 


"  On  the  island  Bimini 

Gushes  forth  a  precious  fountain ; 
Sparkling,  from  the  magic  spring 
Flow  the  youth-renewing  waters. 

"  If  a  faded,  withered  flower 
Is  besprinkled  with  a  few  drops 
Of  this  water,  then,  reviving, 
It  displays  its  former  beauty. 


44 


If  a  dry  and  brittle  twig 
Is  besprinkled  with  a  few  drops 
Of  this  water,  then  it  puts  forth 
New  buds,  opening  in  bright  verdure. 
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"  If  an  okl  man  drinks  this  water, 
He  grows  young  again  —  his  old  age 
Casting  from  him,  as  a  beetle 
Strips  from  it  its  larva  -  covering. 

41  Many  a  gray  -  headed  ancient 
Changed  thus  to  a  blooming  youth, 
Is  ashamed  to  journey  homeward 
As  a  smooth  -  skinned,  fair-  haired  strip- 
ling ; 

44  Many  a  matron,  who,  by  drinking 
Has  regained  her  youthful  freshness, 
Will  not  to  her  home  return 
As  a  young  and  giddy  maiden  ; 


4( 


So  the  good  folks  tarry  ever, 
Evermore  in  Bimini ; 
Joy  and  spring  hold  them  enchained 
In  the  land  of  youth  eternal. 


44  Toward  the  land  of  youth  eternal, 
Toward  the  island  Bimini, 
Reach  my  yearnings  and  my  longings ; 
Fare  ye  well,  ye  dear  companions  !  — 


*t 


Thou  old  tabby,  Mimili, 
Chanticleer,  old  Kikriki, 
Fare  ye  well !  we  come  back  never, 
Never  back  from  Bimini !  " 

So  the  woman  sang.     The  knight 
Heard  the  singing,  slumber  -  drunken  ; 
Often  only,  as  if  dreaming, 
Whispered  softly,  *•  Bimini  !  " 


Radiantly  the  sun  is  shining 
On  the  bay  and  shore  of  L,uba, 
And  the  azure  heavens  are  hanging 
Full  of  violins  to  -  day.* 

Blushing  under  Spring's  free  kisses, 
Clothed  in  freshest  emerald  green, 
Ornamented  as  a  bride, 
Blooms  and  glows  the  lovely  island. 

On  the  shore,  kaleidoscopic, 
People  swarm  of  every  station, 
Every  age ;  and  yet  their  pulses 
Beat  as  if  from  but  one  heart  -  throb. 

*  The  Germans  have  a  saying  of  one  who  gives 
himself  up  to  the  extreme  of  delight  at  some  pros- 
pective good,  "  Dtr  Himmel  hangt  ikm  voll  Get- 
gen."    (For  him  the  sky  is  hanging  full  of  violins.) 


For  by  one  delightful  fancy 
Are  they  all  alike  possessed, 
All  in  ecstasies  transported  ; 
It  is  seen  in  the  glad  tremor 

Of  that  old  and  toothless  Beguin 
Creeping  forward  on  her  crutches, 
While  her  l>eads  she  numbers  over 
Muttering  her  Paternoster. 

And  the  same  sweet  waking  dream 
Shows  itself  in  the  light  laughter 
Of  the  lady  who  is  carried 
In  a  gilded  palanquin, 

Toying  with  a  fragrant  blossom, 
Gayly  flirting  with  the  Hidalgo 
Who  walks  buoyantly  l>eside  her. 
Fop-like  twirling  his  mustaches. 

Joy  is  lighting  even  the  stern  face 
Of  the  soldier;  and  it  beams  out 
Also  in  the  priestly  visage 
Which  to  -  day  relaxes  blandly. 

How  content  the  meagre  black    coat 
Rubs  his  hands  !  how  even  joyous  ! 
How  the  jolly  Capuchin 
Strokes  his  double  -  chin  in  glee  ! 

And  the  Bishop,  who  in  general 
Looks  morose,  when  needful  for  him 
To  say  Mass,  because  his  breakfast 
Some  delay  must  therefore  suffer  — 

Even  the  Bishop  smirks  with  pleasure  ! 
On  his  nose  the  carbuncles 
Glisten  brightly,  as  contented 
In  his  robes  he  waddles  onward 

'Neath  a  canopy  of  purple, 
Incense  -  perfumed  by  boy  -  chorists, 
And  attended  by  his  priests, 
Who  are  robed  in  gold  brocade. 

And  alx>ve  their  heads  are  holding 
Parasols  of  golden  -  yellow  — 
Looking  much  like  giant  mushroom* 
Out  upon  a  promenade. 

Toward  the  high  communion  -  table 
All  are  moving  —  toward  the  altar, 
Which  is  here  upon  the  sea    shore 
In  the  open  air  erected, 
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And  with  flowers  is  decorated, 
Palms  and  images  and  riblxms, 
Golden  tinsel,  silver  vessels, 
And  wax  candles,  oddly  gleaming. 

Now  His  Eminence  the  Bishop 
By  the  sea  high- mass  is  holding, 
And  with  prayer  and  consecration 
Will  he  here  pronounce  a  blessing 

Upon  yonder  little  fleet, 

Which,  now  rocking  in  the  roadstead, 

Is  upon  the  point  of  sailing 

For  the  island  Bimini. 

Yes,  the  ships  we  see  are  those 
Which  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
Has  equipped  and  fully  manned 
To  seek  out  the  happy  island 

Where  the  youlh  -  renewing  water 
Showers  its  charms,  and  from  the  shore 
Many  thousand  benedictions 
Follow  him,  mankind's  deliverer  — 

Him,  the  whole  world's  benefactor; 
Each  one  hopes  that  Ponce  de  Leon 
( >n  returning  from  his  voyage 
Will  bring  him  a  flask  of  youth. 

Many  now  drink  down  in  fancy 
The  reviving  cordial  —  reeling 
In  their  rapture,  like  the  ships 
That  are  anchored  in  the  harbor. 

Of  five  vessels  is  the  squadron 
Constituted  —  of  a  good  •  sized 
Caravel,  with  two  feluccas, 
And  two  little  brigantines. 

The  great  caravel  is  flag  -  ship, 
And  the  escutcheons  of  Castilia 
And  of  Arragon  and  Leon 
Are  displayed  upon  the  ensign. 

Kike  a  bower  in  time  of  spring 
Is  she  trimmed  with  verdant  boughs, 
Wreaths  of  flowers,  leafy  garlands, 
And  with  fluttering,  bright-hued  pennons. 

1  Jame  Speranza  is  the  ship  called, 
And  upon  the  stern  an  image 
Stands  in  likeness  of  the  lady, 
Carved  out  large  as  life,  from  oak-wood, 


Painted  over  with  most  excellent 
And  completely  varnished  colors, 
Which  defy  both  wind  and  weather  — 
An  imposing,  stately  figure. 

Brick  -  red  is  the  countenance, 
Brick  -  red  is  the  neck  and  bosom, 
Rising  over  a  green  bodice ; 
Also  green  the  robe  is  colored. 

A  green  wreath  the  head  encircles 
Over  hair  of  pitchy  blackness  ; 
Eyes  and  eye -brows,  too,  are  pitch-black: 
In  the  hand  she  holds  an  anchor. 

Those  who  sail  forth   in  the  squadron  — 
They  consist  of  some  one  hundred 
Souls  and  eighty  —  of  this  number 
Six  are  priests  and  six  are  women. 

Eighty  men  and  but  one  lady 

Are  on  board  the  caravel 

In  which  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 

Takes  command.     And  that  one  lady 

Is  named  Kaka ;  yes,  old  Kaka, 

Indian  Kaka,  is  a  lady, 

Called  Seftora  Juanila, 

Since  the  glad  knight  has  promoted 

Her  to  be  the  chief  of  fanners, 
Upper  hammock  •  rocking  dame, 
And  cup  -  bearer  at  the  fountain 
On  the  island  Bimini. 

As  a  symbol  of  her  office, 
In  her  hand  she  holds  a  gold  cup ; 
Also  wears  a  looped  -  up  tunic 
In  the  manner  of  a  Hebe. 

Costly,  dainty  Brussels  lace, 
Many  dozen  strings  of  pearls, 
Deck  in  irony  the  withered 
Brown  charms  of  the  old  Seftora. 

Native  -  rococo  in  fashion, 
Caribbean  -  Pompadour, 
Towers  up  the  piled  •  hair  coiffure, 
Intermingled  with  uncounted 

Tiny  birds,  that,  small  as  beetles, 
From  the  brilliant  -  hued  enamel 
Of  their  plumage,  look  like  flowers 
That  are  formed  of  precious  stones. 
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.   This  outlandish  hair  -  adornment 
Of  small  birds,  fits  excellently 
With  old  Kaka's  singular 
Parrot  •  like  appearing  features. 

Matching-  piece  to  this  burlesque 
Seems  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Who,  implicitly  l>elieving 
In  his  speedy  youth  -  renewal, 

Now  beforehand  has  already 
Donned  the  costume  of  gay  youth  — 
Is  arrayed  in  various  colors 
At  the  height  of  coxcomb's  fashion  ; 

Pointed  shoes  with  bells  of  silver, 
Like  a  foppish,  care  -  free  youngster  ; 
And  slashed  hosen,  with  a  striping 
Of  rose  -  color  on  the  right  leg, 

While  the  left  is  striped  with  green  ; 
Satin  jerkin,  sleeves  puffed  stiffly  ; 
A  short  cloak,  worn  jauntily ; 
In  the  cap  three  ostrich  feathers; 

So  apparelled,  also  holding 
In  his  hands  a  lute,  is  skipping 
To  and  fro  the  Admiral, 
Giving  out  the  sailing  orders. 

He  commands  to  weigh  the  anchor 
At  the  moment  when  the  signals 
From  the  shore  announce  the  ending 
Of  the  service  of  high  mass. 

He  commands  that  on  departure 
All  the  cannon  of  the  fleet 
With  three  dozen  formal  volleys 
Shall  salute  the  isle  of  Cuba. 

He  commands — and  laughs  and  whirls 

round 
On  his  heel  in  top  •  like  circles, 
Even  to  drunkenness  bewildered 
By  sweet  Hope's  delirium  -  draught. 

And  he  twangs  the  trembling  strings 
Of  his  lute,  till  they  wail  shrilly, 
And  with  cracked  and  failing  voice 
Quavers  out  the  tuneful  singsong  : 

"  Little  bird,  bright  Colibri, 
Little  fish,  swift  Brididi, 


Fly  before  us,  swim  liefore  us, 
Lead  the  way  to  Bimini." 


Truly  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
Was  no  fool,  no  crazed  enthusiast, 
When  he  undertook  this  mad  quest 
For  the  island  Bimini. 

Not  a  doubt  he  entertained 
Of  the  island'*  real  existence, 
For  the  singsong  of  old  Kaka 
Wras  to  him  sure  guarantee. 

More  than  all  his  fellow-  mortals 
Has  the  seaman  faith  in  wonders  ; 
Constantly  before  his  eyes 
Blaze  the  marvels  of  the  heavens. 

While  unceasing  roars  around  him 
The  mysterious  ocean- flood, 
From  whose  foam  once  rose  in  !>eauty 
Donna  Venus  Aphrodite. 

Shall  we  tell  the  knight's  adventures? 
Shall  we  faithfully  recount 
All  the  hardships  and  vexations 
That  befell  him  in  his  search  ? 

Ah,  instead  of  finding  easement 
.  From  old  ills,  the  wearied  pilgrim 
Soon  was  hardly  pressed  by  other 
Bodilv  infirmities. 

While  he  sought  eternal  youth, 
He  grew  daily  older,  weaker; 
And  thus  wrinkled,  bent,  and  wasted, 
Came  at  length  unto  that  land, 

To  that  peaceful  land,  where  slowly 
Under  shadowing  cypress- trees 
Flows  a  stream,  whose  healing  water 
Stilled  at  once  his  pain  and  hope. 

Lethe  is  the  precious  water ; 
Drink  of  it,  and  all  thy  sorrows, 
All  thy  long  and  vain  endeavor, 
All  thy  mournful  past  shall  vanish. 

Pleasant  water  !  pleasant  land  \ 
He  who  finds  it,  shall  forsake  it 
Nevermore,  for  this  still  land 
Is  the  long  -  sought  Bimini. 

Marv  Bernard. 
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THE  rapid  strides  that  Germany 
is  now  making  on  the  path  of 
progress  being  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  earnest  and  steadfast  support 
all  measures  of  liberal  tendencies  have 
received  from  the  press  of  that  coun- 
try, a  glance  at  this  valuable  auxilia- 
ry of  government,  a  resume  of  its 
strength  and  importance,  cannot  fail 
to  interest  our  readers,  who  will  at  the 
same  time  easily  perceive  that  the  dif- 
ference between  German  and  Ameri- 
can newspapers  consists  not  alone  in 
the  management  and  material  of  the 
respective  properties,  but  also  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  facts  collected 
are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  even 
commented  upon,  that  the  press  of 
other  countries  is  far  behind  our  own, 
in  the  form  and  manner  in  which  it 
serves  the  delectable  dish  "  news"  to 
its  knowledge  -  devouring  readers ;  but 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that 
''important  items"  from  within  the 
borders  of  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration and  Austria  have  occasionally 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  dailies  many  hours  before 
their  German  contemporaries  were 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  news. 
The  readers  of  American  newspapers 
have  already  well  digested  the  "  item  " 
by  the  time  it  is  dished  up  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  within  the  very  coun- 
try from  which  the  news  has  been 
gleaned. 

It  is  not  so  very  rare  that  telegraphic 
news  two  days  old  is  published  in 
prominent  German  newspapers;  such 
well  -  known  dailies  as  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung  and  the  Freie  Presse  of  Vien- 
na not  being  exempted  from  the  num- 
ber. The  first  named  of  these  two, 
the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  whose  able  edi- 
tor. Dr.  Krosse,  is  well  known  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Germa- 
ny as  one  of  the  most  experienced  of 
journalists,  is  even   more   lax  in  this 


respect  than  its  Vienna  contemporary, 
its  telegraphic  despatches  from  neigh- 
boring countries,  such  as  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Russia,  being  often  very  deficient 
in  point  of  interest,  and  very  loose  in 
their  particulars.  If  we  now  recall  the 
fact  that  these  despatches  are  often 
one  or  two  days  old,  the  great  dispari- 
ty between  the  activity  and  enterprise 
of  the  American  Press  and  that  of  its 
German  contemporary  is  well  exem- 
plified. 

On  all  matters  concerning  American 
affairs,  the  German  press  is  very  poorly 
informed,  its  chief  source  of  informa- 
tion being  the  correspondents,  who  are 
supposed  to  furnish  the  news  from  the 
principal  cities  of  our  country.  Some 
very  strange  and  ridiculous  mistakes 
concerning  matters  familiar  to  every 
intelligent  man  in  this  country,  never- 
theless often  crop  out  in  these  letters, 
which  do  not  always  represent  our  coun- 
try and  its  affairs  in  its  true  light.  The 
correspondents  of  most  of  the  promi- 
nent German  newspapers  are  men  of 
thorough  education  and  of  general 
knowledge  ;  but  their  minds  being  im- 
bued with  a  thorough  conviction  that 
everything  must  have  a  "  taint  of  Fath- 
erland "  to  suit  their  readers,  they  often 
misjudge  our  affairs,  though  it  is  evi- 
dent on  the  surface  of  their  letters  that 
they  bear  no  ill  -  will  to  this  country, 
but  would  like  very  well  to  see  in  it  the 
counterpart  of  Germany.  The  corre- 
spondents in  this  country  of  the  prin- 
cipal German  newspapers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  men  who  occupy  leading 
positions  on  the  German  newspapers  of 
our  own  country  —  such  men  as  Henry 
Bornstein,  Emil  Rothe,  and  Herman 
Raster,  being,  or  having  been,  promi- 
nent among  the  number.  The  system 
of  sending  out  their  own  correspond- 
ents has  not  as  yet  taken  root ;  and  as 
long  as  the  present  correspondents 
continue  to  ably  fill  the  duties  assigned 
to  them,  the  proprietors  of  the  German 
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newspapers  will  hesitate  to  incur  the 
expense  that  the  American  system  en- 
tails . 

The  best  correspondences  concern- 
ing American  affairs  are  published  in 
the  Kolnische  Zeitung  in  Cologne,  in 
the  Weser  Zeitung  in  Bremen,  in  the 
Hamburger  Nachrichten,  in  the  Vien- 
na Freie  Presse,  and  in  the  Berlin 
Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
and  in  the  Berlin  Tribune.  The 
Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  one  of 
the  ablest  public  journals  of  Germany, 
also  contains  explicit  information  con- 
cerning American  affairs,  and  the  let- 
ters furnishing  the  information  are 
written  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  German- 
American  journalists. 

The  same  system  of  correspondence 
that  is  kept  up  with  the  United  States, 
is  maintained  with  other  nations,  the 
letters  being  of  an  average  length  of 
two  columns,  and  replete  with  interest- 
ing and  desirable  information,  made 
more  attractive  still  by  the  brilliancy  of 
language  with  which  the  information  is 
imparted.  Very  rarely  does  it  happen 
that  a  German  writer  makes  use  of 
11  poor  language  ;  "  his  functions  would 
soon  cease,  for  the  Germans,  enlight- 
ened and  educated  as  they  are,  expect 
good  grammar  and  terse  but  eloquent 
phrases  from  those  who  are  supposed 
to  teach  them  —  and  very  few  people 
in  Germany  doubt  that  the  press  is  one 
of  the  best  instructors. 

Many  of  the  prominent  German 
newspapers  have  correspondents  in 
London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Flor- 
ence or  Rome,  New  York,  Chicago, 
often  in  San  Francisco,  Constantino- 
ple, St.  Petersburg,  and  Stockholm, 
besides  securing  semi  -  occasional  let- 
ters from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Within  the  borders  of  Germany  itself, 
they  maintain  a  large  number  of  men 
who  send  all  desirable  news,  either  by 
telegraph  or  letter.  In  this  way  the 
newspaper  keeps  its  readers  informed 
on  all  subjects  of  interest ;  and  if  it 
happens  to  be  a  little  behind  time,  the 
public  consoles  itself  by  the  reflection 
that  it  at  least  receives  "a  full  account.'* 


In  one  respect,  however,  the  Ger- 
man press  is  far  behind  the  time,  and 
that  is,  in  the  scarcity  of  its  informa- 
tion on  all  matters  of  interest  that  oc- 
cur in  the  smaller  American  cities  — 
such  as  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Bal- 
timore, Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  etc. ;  for, 
having  no  telegraphic  connection,  they 
have  to  rely  upon  the  correspondents, 
who  are  very  rarely  at  liberty  to  saddle 
the  publisher  of  the  paper  they  repre- 
sent with  the  expenses  of  a  "  cable 
message."  Even  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  well-known  "  ten  million 
restitution  "  of  Jay  Gould,  was  noticed 
in  the  German  dailies  by  but  a  two- 
line  paragraph,  in  the  shape  of  a  New 
York  despatch.  Of  other  nearly  equal- 
ly important  matters  that  agitate  our 
communities,  nothing  whatever  is  said 
by  our  German  contemporaries  —  and 
all  on  account  of  the  economy  that 
suggests  a  curtailing  of  all  expenses 
that  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 

From  Paris  and  London,  and  from 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  the  German  press 
has  full  telegraphic  accounts  concern- 
ing matters  of  political  importance, 
every  move  on  the  board  of  politics 
being  immediately  telegraphed  to  the 
respective  newspapers;  but  there  the 
carte  blanche  as  to  telegraphic  ex- 
penses ends,  no  matters  of  social  im- 
portance being  considered  worthy  of 
interpretation  by  means  of  the  tele- 
graph. Judicial  trials,  unless  the  par- 
ties concerned  are  of  great  prominence, 
or  the  result  in  view  one  of  public  im- 
portance, are  rarely  noticed,  except  by 
the  press  of  the  surrounding  country 
in  which  the  trial  takes  place ;  but  to 
facilitate  the  knowledge  of  all  judicial 
proceedings  the  Government  issues  the 
Amtsblatl,  which  is  published  in  every 
city  or  town  where  legal  matters  are 
disposed  of,  and  is  distributed  among 
the  inhabitants.  This  Amtsblatt  often 
contains  a  strange  conglomeration  of 
announcements,  a  notice  of  a  forced 
sale  often  being  inserted  side  by  side 
with  a  "  Steck  brief,"  one  of  the  most 
curious  outcroppings  of  judicial  forms. 
This   "Steck  brief"   is    noftrafcless 
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than  an  announcement  that  a  certain 
person  having  committed  a  crime  has 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  directs  that 
all  officers  of  the  law  shall  aid  in  de- 
livering the  offender  to  the  court  of 
justice.  In  our  country  it  would  seem 
ludicrous  to  have  an  announcement  of 
a  theft  of  a  pair  of  old  boots  heralded 
by  the  newspapers  ;  but  it  has  never- 
theless done  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
Germany,  for  thefts  are  very  rare  com- 
pared to  like  occurrences  in  our  own 
land. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  the 
German  press  on  account  of  their  lax- 
ity in  giving  news,  their  market  and 
commercial  reports,  not  alone  from 
their  own  markets  but  from  those  of 
other  cities,  are  very  accurate,  and 
though  brief  and  concise,  contain  eve- 
rything that  is  material  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  commercial  affairs  of  all  the 
principal  cities.  Especially  on  all 
points  concerning  the  financial  world, 
are  thev  well  informed  :  the  readers 
being  able  to  glean  the  latest  quota- 
tions in  every  bourse  from  the  columns 
of  their  favorite  newspaper.  The  Kol- 
nische  Zeitung  and  the  Frankfurter 
yournal  are  especially  noted  for  their 
accuracy  in  this  particular  branch  of 
journalistic  enterprise,  though  almost 
all  of  the  German  dailies  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  praise.  These  market 
reports  are  sent  by  telegraph  from  the 
different  centres  of  trade,  and,  though 
brief  in  form,  are  very  extended  in  the 
information  they  impart.  Every  part 
of  the  globe  sends  its  share  of  infor- 
mation ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
find,  side  by  side  with  London  or  Paris, 
a  report  of  the  market  of  Bombay  or 
Chicago. 

In  all  matters  concerning  Germany, 
its  press  is  very  accurate,  never  failing 
to  give  full  reports  of  the  meeting  of 
its  legislative  body,  and  the  acts  and 
movements  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the 
members  of  his  family  —  whole  col- 
umns being  sometimes  taken  up  with 
paragraphs  concerning  the  doings  of 
this  or  that  member  of  the  royal  house- 
hold.    Army  and  navy   matters,  and 


scientific  discoveries,  also  receive  a  due 
space,  though  it  is  very  often  the  case 
that  scientific  supplements  are  issued 
with  the  prominent  newspapers;  these 
scientific  supplements  containing  re- 
sumes of  new  discoveries  in  science, 
reviews  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
a  general  discourse  on  all  matters  that 
interest  the  man  of  letters. 

The  *'  local"  departments  of  German 
newspapers  are  still  very  deficient;  for 
though  the  American  system  of  report- 
ing has  been  generally  adopted,  it  does 
not  seem  to  work  very  well.  Men  of 
considerable  education  and  of  stand- 
ing are  used  for  these  duties;  but, 
though  they  word  their  reports  well, 
and  make  them  in  every  way  accepta- 
ble to  the  reader,  the  amount  of  news 
collected  is  very  small  compared  to  the 
same  amount  furnished  to  American 
readers  by  American  newspapers. 

Men  of  less  thorough  knowledge,  but 
more  enterprise  and  energy,  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  city  editors  of  the 
German  newspapers ;  for  in  no  city, 
not  excepting  Berlin  and  Vienna,  is 
the  system  of  reporting  anywhere  equal 
to  what  it  ought  to  be.  A  few  stray 
items  that  are  generally  known,  or  a 
few  reports  from  the  Police  or  Constab- 
ulary departments,  generally  comprise 
all  the  knowledge  that  is  vouchsafed 
the  reader.  Matters  of  minor  interest, 
localisms,  or  even  personal  items,  are 
generally  eschewed  ;  for  to  merit  the 
notice  of  the  German  newspaper  of 
.  influence,  one  must  be  a  person  of  re- 
nown and  of  national  importance. 
This  statement,  of  course,  will  not  hold 
good  when  speaking  of  the  minor 
newspapers,  for  these  are  often  very 
glad  to  have  an  item  with  which  to  fill 
up  their  otherwise  empty  columns. 

The  newspapers  of  Germany,  like 
those  of  every  other  country,  differ 
from  each  other  mainly  in  their  poli- 
tics, each  paper  being  the  organ  of 
some  party  or  clique,  which  applaud 
the  sayings  or  doings  of  their  trumpet, 
be  its  sounds  fulsome  or  wavering. 
With  great  fidelity,  the  adherents  of  a 
newspaper  support  their   organ,  even 
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making  sacrifices  for  its  maintenance, 
though  they  cannot  expect,  as  in  this 
country,  that  the  power  of  the  press 
will  aid  individuals  to  attain  personal 
ends.  Civil  service  is  genuine  in  Ger- 
many—  merit  is  the  only  advocate  of 
promotion,  all  the  press  combined  not 
being  able  to  force  the  appointment  of 
a  single  public  officer.  Their  value, 
influence,  and  power,  in  times  of  all 
elections,  is  more  extended;  but  as  they 
represent  parties,  they  are  generally 
forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  actions  of 
the  body  whose  mouthpiece  the  news- 
paper is  supposed  to  be. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  power  of 
the  press  in  Germany  is  not  as  exten- 
sive as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  or 
even  in  England.  In  both  of  these 
last  -  named  countries,  the  press  can 
create  a  party ;  in  Germany,  the  party 
creates  its  newspapers. 

There  are,  of  course,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  independent  newspapers  in 
North  Germany,  which  consider  it  their 
duty  to  go  with  the  tide  and  reap  all 
the  benefits  that  being  on  the  winning 
side  generally  carries  with  it.  The 
number  of  the  independent  newspa- 
pers is,  however,  small,  the  politics  of 
the  majority  being  a  liberal  regard  for 
the  acts  of  the  government,  and  a  de- 
sire to  enlarge  and  glorify  their  Fath- 
erland. Opposed  to  them  is  the  Con- 
servative press,  the  chief  organ  being 
the  Berliner  Vossische  Zcitung,  and 
the  Republican  and  Communistic  press 
—  which  latter  has  of  late  had  so  se-, 
vere  a  road  to  travel,  on  account  of  the 
stringent  censorship  which  their  re- 
spective issues  have  had  to  undergo. 

The  Censorship  of  the  Press  was 
formerly  vested  in  an  official  who  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister 
of  State  —  his  duty  consisting  of  the 
inspection  of  every  issue  of  the  differ- 
ent newspapers,  and  reporting  to  the; 
Government  any  indecent  or  danger- 
ous disregard  of  the  "  powers  that  be." 
His  position  was  an  important  one,  re- 
quiring considerable  skill  and  ingenui- 
ty in  the  detection  of  any  item  that 
was  obnoxious.      For  a  considerable 


length  of  time  this  censorship  was  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Stieber,  chief  of  the 
Secret  Police  Department ;  his  salary 
was  four  thousand  thalers  per  annum, 
besides  numerous  perquisites  and  ex- 
tras. This  same  Mr.  Stieber  became 
quite  famous  during  the  Prussian- Aus- 
trian war,  by  his  unceasing  and  untir- 
ing vigilance  in  ferreting  out  the  ene- 
my's "spies."  He  commenced  his 
official  career  as  police  detective,  and 
has  steadily  worked  his  way  up  until 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  responsi- 
ble position  he  occupied.  As  an  official 
he  was  highly  spoken  of,  though  news- 
paper publishers,  and  especially  those 
who  have  had  to  suffer  through  the 
keenness  of  his  eyes,  did  not  hold  him 
in  high  regard. 

At  present,  the  Censorship  of  the 
Press  is  but  a  nominal  position,  under 
the  control  of  the  Chief  of  Police.  Lit- 
tle fear  of  its  interference  is  entertained 
by  publishers  of  legitimate  newspapers, 
and  it  is  only  very  seldom  that  an  offi- 
cial warning  is  conveyed  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  press.  Towards  the  Com- 
munistic organs  this  indulgence  is  not 
permitted,  their  columns  being  sub- 
jected to  a  close  and  careful  scrutiny, 
and  any  cause  for  grievance  immedi- 
ately conveyed  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
offending  journal.  If  a  warning  fails 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results,  /.  e., 
a  change  of  language  or  a  revision  of 
expressed  thoughts,  a  suspension  of 
the  journal's  issue  is  soon  ordered,  and 
the  newspaper  thenceforth  becomes  "a 
thing  of  the  past."  It  is  only  lately 
that  a  newspaper  in  Saxony  went  the 
way  of  like  offenders  ;  it  was  confisca- 
ted, its  editors  tried  and  sent  to  prison. 

The  newspapers  of  Germany  can  be 
divided  into  several  classes,  each  being 
distinct : 

i.  The  Dailies,  those  that  only  issue 
an  edition  on  week  days. 

2.  Dailies  that  are  issued  on  week 
days  and  Sundays. 

3.  Dailies  that  have  two  editions 
daily  and  one  on  Sunday. 

4.  Papers  that  are  only  issued  on 
Sundays. 
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There  are,  however,  besides  these, 
quite  a  number  of  newspapers  that  are 
devoted  to  particular  branches  —  to  the 
arts,  to  religion,  to  music,  to  commerce, 
of  which  latter  a  large  number,  repre- 
senting the  different  classes  thereof, 
exist;  while  of  purely  literary  newspa- 
pers quite  a  large  number  (though  small 
in  proportion  to  the  legions  that  thrive 
in  our  country)  are  able  to  hold  their 
own.  But  before  reviewing  them,  we 
will  proceed  to  take  up  the  different 
classes  of  legitimate  German  daily 
newspapers,  and  give  an  idea  of  their 
number  and  strength  in  the  different 
principal  cities  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
the  German  Confederation. 

Within  the  borders  of  the  above- 
named  countries,  about  four  hundred 
and  forty -one  daily  newspapers,  or 
rather  that  number  of  publications 
having  some  title  to  the  honorable  dis- 
tinction, are  published,  to  which  if  we 
add  the  thirty- three  daily  German  pa- 
pers published  in  Switzerland,  the  five 
issued  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
the  three  in  London,  and  one  in  He- 
ligoland, we  have  a  grand  total  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty -three  legitimate 
daily  newspapers  published  in  the 
German  language  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  This  estimate,  however,  does 
not  include  the  journals  devoted  to 
arts  and  sciences,  nor  the  weeklies  or 
illustrated  papers,  of  which  fully  one 
thousand  are  published  ;  neither  does 
it  pretend  to  comprise  the  numerous 
magazines  and  the  humorous  produc- 
tions, nor  the  almost  limitless  numbers 
of  the  Amtsblatt,  already  referred  to, 
or  the  host  of  advertising  mediums 
which  abound  in  Germany,  as  they  do 
in  every  other  country.  The  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  newspapers  will  be 
found  to  be  published  as  follows:  — 
Within  Prussia  (proper),  279  ;  Bavaria, 
43;  Baden,  17  ;  Wurtemburg,  16  ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  355  daily  newspapers 
published  in  the  German  language 
within  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, against  86  issued  in  the  realms  of 
His  Catholic  Majesty,  Francis  Joseph 
of  Austria.     Besides  these  eighty  -  six, 


however,  quite  a  large  number  of  pa- 
pers in  the  different  languages  of  the 
respective  people  are  issued  in  Austria's 
dependencies  —  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, Bohemia,  and  South  Tyrol  — 
as  well  as  in  German-Austria  ;  but  be- 
ing published  in  languages  foreign  to 
the  German,  they  do  not  come  within 
our  category.  Of  these  eighty  six  just 
referred  to,  Vienna  alone  claims  seven- 
teen, besides  a  host  of  minor  journal- 
istic ventures.  These  seventeen  are 
composed  of  twelve  journals  each  of 
which  issues  a  daily  edition,  and  of  five 
which  issue  two  editions  on  week  days 
and  one  on  Sunday ;  these  last  five 
are  the  most  prominent  of  the  Austrian 
newspapers,  and  are  called  respectively 
—  Neue  Freie  Presse,  Presse,  7  ages- 
presse,  Wanderer,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  Deutsche  Zeitung,  one  of  the 
latest  accessions  to  the  Press  of  Vien- 
na, but  already  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent, which  prominence  it  owes  in 
part  to  the  tendency  it  displays  in  favor 
of  alliance  with  Prussia.  Its  continu- 
ally increasing  subscription  list  ought 
to  be  a  good  proof  of  the  willingness 
of  Austrians  to  shake  hands  over  the 
bloody  chasm  of  '67,  and  in  doing  so 
forget  the  Prussian  aggressions  and 
conquests  of  that  memorable  period. 

The  leading  daily  of  Vienna  is  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  whose  circulation  is 
the  largest  and  influence  the  widest  in 
extent.  The  editorial  staff,  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Ettiene,  is  composed 
t  of  men  of  brilliant  parts,  all  of  them 
being  adepts  in  the  various  branches 
of  journalism.  Dr.  Ettiene,  the  editor- 
in-chief,  is  a  man  of  thorough  knowl- 
edge, of  long  experience,  and  great 
foresight,  and  though  of  French  des- 
cent, has  proved  his  ability  to  safely 
steer  a  German  newspaper  through  the 
perturbed  waves  of  Austrian  dissen- 
sions and  strifes.  Its  circulation  is 
placed  as  high  as  forty  -  five  to  fifty 
thousand  copies,  its  subscription  price 
being  equal  to  that  of  our  leading 
newspapers. 

Next  in  order  is  iheA/ie  Freie  Presse, 
in  its  time  a  journal  of  great  influence, 
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which  at  the  present  day  it  seems  to 
have  allowed  its  more  recent  name- 
sake to  absorb.  Then  follow  in  rota- 
tion, the  Tagespresse,  Wanderer,  Post, 
Wiener  Zeitung,  Wiener  Tageblatt, 
Oesireichisches  Journal,  I  'aterland, 
and  Allgemeine  Volkszeitung,  with  a 
number  of  lesser  lights  to  show  off  the 
superiority  of  those  just  mentioned. 
The  well-known  humorous  journal, 
Kikireki,  is  also  published  in  Vienna, 
receiving  its  support  mainly  from  the 
fun-loving  burghers  of  the  Kaiserstadt. 
The  total  number  of  papers  of  all  kinds 
published  in  Vienna  is  three  hundred 
and  forty. 

Next  to  Vienna,  Prague  supports  the 
largest  number  of  newspapers  in  Aus- 
tria ;  but  of  the  six  published  there, 
not  any  one,  except  perhaps  the  Pra- 
ger  Zeitung,  is  ever  mentioned  outside 
of  certain  circles.  The  Bohemia  and 
Politik,  both  good  of  their  kind,  are 
more  especially  the  organs  of  the  Bo- 
hemians ;  the  former,  however,  shows 
the  propriety  of  its  name  in  its  poorly- 
edited  columns. 

The  newspapers  of  Pesth  follow  those 
of  Prague,  both  in  importance  and  in 
point  of  influence;  but  like  those  of 
the  latter  city,  they  represent  but  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  of  cliques,  and 
have  little  if  any  influence  on  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation.  The  principal  ones 
are  the  Ungarische  Lloyd,  the  organ 
of  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Pesther 
Lloyd — which  latter  seems  conspicuous 
only  for  its  exorbitant  subscription 
price,  which  is  equal  to  twenty-six  dol- 
lars per  annum.  Besides  the  journals 
just  mentioned,  Pcsth  supports  three 
others  of  minor  interest,  besides  a 
number  of  weeklies  devoted  to  the  in- 
terest and  enlightenment  of  the  Hun- 
garians. These  latter  are  printed  in 
the  Hungarian  language,  and,  with  the 
dailies  and  monthlies,  number  one 
hundred  and  seventy  in  all. 

Of  the  other  journals  published  in 
Austria,  only  those  of  Briinn,  Trieste, 
or  Linz,  are  worthy  of  any  notice;  and 
even  those  of  the  towns  just  mention- 
ed are  valuable  only  as  representing 


the  ideas  of  different  parts  of  the  land. 
Briinn,  though  a  small  city,  supports 
two  dailies,  one  of  which,  the  Briner 
Zeitung,  has  attained  some  renown 
through  its  former  editor,  Dr.  Braun, 
the  patriotic  Mayor  of  Briinn,  after- 
wards Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Aus- 
tria. 

Trieste,  too,  has  several  newspapers, 
but  only  one,  the  Triester  Zeitung,  is 
published  in  the  German  language. 
The  balance  still  cling  to  the  language 
of  their  Italian  neighbors,  in  whose 
idiom  fifty  newspapers  are  pubished  in 
Austria. 

Linz,  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Austria,  has  two  dailies,  the  tenser 
Vclksblatt  and  Linzer  Zeitung,  both 
of  which  are  fair  specimens  of  the  ave- 
rage German  newspaper,  published  in  a 
small  town.  To  these  papers,  as  to 
many  others  that  we  will  mention, 
many  of  the  points  noted  in  our  intro- 
ductory are  intended  to  apply.  Besides 
the  papers  already  enumerated,  there 
are  many  others  in  towns  of  less  popu- 
lation, which,  however,  as  they  are  of 
little  influence,  we  will  refrain  from 
naming.  The  total  number  of  papers 
of  all  kinds  and  in  all  languages  pub- 
lished in  Austria  is  1030,  of  which  329 
are  political. 

Travelling  westward,  we  come  to 
Bavaria,  which  supports  forty  -  three 
newspapers,  besides  the  usual  quantity 
of  weeklies,  both  literary  and  commer- 
cial. 

Of  the  forty  -three  dailies,  seven  are 
in  Munich,  the  majority  thereof  beingat 
present  engaged  in  discussing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  Dachauer  Bank  sys- 
tem, to  which  the  defending  party 
has  been  subsidized  in  due  form.  The 
influence  of  the  Munich  dailies  is  not 
very  extended,  and  they  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with  outside  of  the  borders  of 
the  country  whose  sovereign  they  eith- 
er condemn  or  support.  Bavaria  be- 
ing a  temporal  dependency  on  the 
spiritual  power  of  Rome,  the  press  of 
that  country  ranges  itself  either  on  the 
side  of  Ultramontanism  or  Anti-Cleri- 
calism, the  consequence  diereof  being 
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many  pitched  battles  that  highly  amuse 
the  neutrals.  Of  late,  however,  Miss 
Spitzeder,  of  Bank  fame,  seems  to  have 
absorbed  all  their  eloquence;  and  what 
with  watching  the  developments  of  her 
trial  and  abusing  each  other  in  unqual- 
ified terms,  the  Munchen  newspapers 
feel  happy  and  serene,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  outside  news  that  might  inter- 
rupt their  tranquillity.  The  chief  dai- 
lies are  the  Bayerische  Courier,  Nach- 
rich  ten,  Bote,  Sudprcsse,  and  Volks- 
b&rger. 

Outside  of  the  Munich  dailies,  there 
is  but  one  journal  in  Bavaria  worthy  of 
our  notice;  that  is,  the  Augsburger  Ali- 
getneine  Zeitung,  a  journal  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  a 
faithful  chronicler  of  news  and  facts,  a 
judicious  critic,  and  an  impartial  pur- 
veyor of  ideas.  Its  editorials  and  cor- 
respondence are  copied  extensively  into 
other  papers,  while  the  journal  itself  is 
to  be  found  in  every  cafe  and  in  al- 
most every  drawing-room  of  Germany. 
It  has  gained  its  reputation  by  its  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  principle  of 
honest  and  impartial  journalism.  Be- 
sides the  one  just  mentioned,  Augs- 
burg supports  four  additional  newspa- 
pers, and  in  this  respect  is  in  advance 
of  Wurzburg,  which  supports  four,  and 
AscharTenburg,  which  supports  three 
newspapers.  Of  the  other  Bavarian 
papers,  none  but  the  Ulm  Tagespost 
has  more  than  a  local  reputation. 

Of  the  sixteen  papers  published  in 
"Wurtemburg,  five  are  issued  from  Stutt- 
gart, and  of  these  five,  only  one,  the 
Schwabische  Merkur,  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. This  journal,  however,  is  ably 
-conducted;  its  correspondence,  espe- 
cially on  American  affairs,  being  judi- 
cious and  faithfully  composed.  The 
other  semi- prominent  journals  are  the 
Beopachter,  Tageblatt,  Volkszeitung, 
.and  Volksblatt.  Stuttgart  is  the  home, 
also,  of  the  well  -  known  weekly  Ueber 
Land  und  Meer,  which  is  in  great  de- 
mand, even  in  our  own  country. 

To  enumerate  the  balance  of  the 
Wurtemburg   press   would  be  wasting 


time.  We  will  therefore  proceed  to  Ba- 
den, which  we  find  supports  one  more 
newspaper  than  Wurtemburg.  Of  the 
seventeen  published  in  this  country, 
Carlsruhe  has  three,  Heidelberg  two, 
Manheim  three,  and  Freiburg  four ; 
leaving  five  to  be  divided  among  the 
towns  of  lesser  note.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Freiburg  Zeitung,  an  ably 
edited  journal,  the  Badise/ier  Beo- 
bachter  of  Carlsruhe,  and  the  Neue  Ba- 
dische  Zeitung  of  Manheim,  the  press 
of  Baden  is  very  mediocre.  It  will  be 
perceived,  however,  that  Baden,  with 
less  population,  supports  more  newspa- 
pers than  its  larger  neighbor,  Wurtem- 
burg ;  though  the  latter  far  exceeds 
Baden  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
its  weeklies. 

Having  now  reached  the  border  of 
the  North  German  Confederation,  or 
rather  of  Prussia,  we  find  279  newspa- 
pers awaiting  our  disposal ;  and  of 
these  279,  the  province  of  Saxony 
claims  39,  that  of  Brandenburg  and 
Rhein  and  Elbe,  93,  Nassau,  Hessen, 
and  Darmstadt,  20,  Prussia  and  Posen 
and  Pommern,  68,  Silesia,  14,  Holstein 
and  Altenburg,  26  ;  the  four  former 
free  cities  —  Hamburg,  7,  Bremen,  4, 
Liibeck,  2,  and  Frankfurt,  6. 

This  number  includes  only  legiti- 
mate newspapers,  for  if  we  were  to  add 
the  commercial  newspapers,  the  week- 
lies and  semi  -  weeklies,  etc.,  the  actual 
number  would  swell  to  immense  pro- 
portions. By  glancing  over  the  above 
schedule,  we  find  that  the  province  of 
Brandenburg  and  Rhein  heads  the  list; 
then  follow  in  rotation,  Prussia,  Posen, 
and  Pommern,  Saxony,  Holstein  and 
Altenburg,  Nassau,  Hessen  and  Darm- 
stadt, Silesia.  It  is  natural  enough 
that  Silesia  should  have  less  newspa- 
pers than  Saxony,  or  any  of  the  others, 
because  it  is  a  great  deal  smaller  prov- 
ince ;  but  the  above  list  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  give  an  idea  of  the  number 
of  newspapers  read  in  the  distinct  sec- 
tions of  the  land.  If  we  again  classify 
the  list,  we  find  that  the  papers  are 
published  as  follows : 
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i  Brandenburg 48 

a  Rhein  and  Elbe 45 

3  Saxony 39 

4  Province  of  Prussia  .32 

5  Posen 19 

6  Pommern 17 

7  Holstein i6| 


8  Silesia 14 

9  Hessen 10 

10  Altenburg 10 

1 1  Nassau 6 

1a  Darmstadt 4 

Total 260 


If,  however,  we  were  to  add  those  is- 
sued in  Hamburg  (seven),  Bremen 
(four),  Lubeck  (two),  to  their  respective 
section,  those  of  the  province  of  Rhein 
and  Elbe  would  then  increase  to  fifty- 
eight,  thus  heading  the  list ;  and  again, 
if  we  add  the  six  of  Frankfurt  to  that 
of  Hessen  or  Nassau,  to  either  of  which 
it  belongs,  the  result  would  place  them 
a  great  deal  higher  in  the  scale  of 
newspaper  publications. 

To  review  all,  or  even  a  good  part  of 
the  two  hundred  and  seventy -nine 
newspapers  published  in  Germany, 
would  require  a  volume.  We  shall, 
therefore,  enumerate  only  those  that 
are  really  prominent. 

Of  this  number,  the  first  one  that  we 
encounter  as  we  go  northward  from 
Baden  is  the  Frankfurter  Journal, 
which,  under  the  editorial  charge  of 
Dr.  Sonneman,  has  greatly  added  to 
its  already  widely  distributed  fame. 
Courteous  and  dignified  in  its  con- 
troversies, it  has  been  able  to  win 
the  esteem  of  its  opponents  and  the 
unswerving  fidelity  of  its  supporters. 
Of  all  newspapers  in  Germany,  the 
Frankfur  ter  Journal  has  probably  the 
most  wealthy  backers.  Its  circulation 
is  estimated  at  twenty  thousand,  its  sub- 
scription price  for  thirteen  issues  per 
week  being  equal  to  twelve  dollars  of 
our  money.  Besides  the  Journal,  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  and  Beobachter 
are  the  most  prominent  newspapers  of 
the  formerly  Free  City  on  the  Main. 

Leaving  Frankfurt, we  reach  Cologne, 
and  in  doing  so  we  are  at  the  home  of 
the  most  prominent  of  German  news- 
papers, the  Kblnische  Zeitung,  which 
has  proved  to  be  a  gold  mine  to  its 
publishers,  the  well-known  printers, 
M.  Du  Mont-Schauberg.  As  a  prop- 
erty, the  Kdlnische  Zeitung  is  very 
valuable,  not  one  of  the  many  news- 
papers published  in  Berlin  or  Vienna 
being  able  to  control  a  subscription  list 


equal  to  that  of  the  Kdlnische,  It  is 
generally  issued  with  a  supplement; 
and  of  the  twelve  sides  open  to  the 
reader's  inspection,  six  are  usually 
filled  with  well-paying  advertisements. 
It  is  not  at  all  rare  to  find  a  whole  page 
of  the  Kdlnische  Zeitung  occupied  by 
one  advertisement,  for  which  a  sum 
equal  to  six  hundred  dollars  has  been 
paid.  The  subscription  price  is  equal 
to  ten  dollars  per  annum;  but  there  are 
two  issues  each  day,  besides  one  oi> 
Sunday  morning.  As  has  been  alrea- 
dy remarked,  this  newspaper  has  a  staff 
of  correspondents  scattered  all  over  the 
globe,  and  the  letters  of  these  corre- 
spondents are  read  and  copied  with 
avidity  by  papers  of  lesser  note.  The 
editor,  Dr.  Krosse,  is  a  well  -  known 
novelist,  and  under  his  management 
the  Kdlnische  is  making  many  im- 
provements. One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  German  newspaper  consists  in 
furnishing  in  its  daily  issues  install- 
ments of  a  serial  story  —  this  gives 
novelists  a  better  opportunity  to  become 
known  to  the  public  than  they  could 
otherwise  be  ;  and  however  inconsistent 
this  may  appear  for  a  "  newspaper" 
according  to  American  ideas,  it  is  very 
popular  in  Germany.  The  commercial 
reports  of  the  Kdlnische  Zeitung  are 
very  elaborate,  not  only  in  regard  to 
its  own  market,  but  also  as  to  those  of 
other  cities.  By  telegraph  it  receives 
full  quotations,  and  informs  its  readers 
at  the  breakfast  -  table  of  the  exact 
state  of  the  market  at  New  York,  Con- 
stantinople, Bombay,  or  Melbourne. 
The  circulation  of  this  excellent  jour- 
nal, which  lequires  but  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  its  city  department  to  make  it 
as  perfect  as  a  German  newspaper  can 
be,  is  variously  estimated  at  from  forty- 
five  to  sixty  thousand  copies. 

No  wonder  Berlin  is  jealous  of  Co- 
logne in  respect  to  her  press.  Besides 
the  Kdlnische  Zeitung,  the  Rheinische 
Zeitung,  the  Nachrichten,  and  the 
Volkszeitung  are  issued  from  Cologne. 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  Germany,  has 
seventeen  daily  newspapers;  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  more  than  two  -  fifths  of  the 
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newspapers  published  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg  come  from  Berlin.  Of 
these  seventeen,  three  —  the  Post,  the 
National,  and  the  Allgemeine  —  issue 
two  editions  daily,  and  the  Post  one  on 
Sunday  besides ;  three  —  the  Daubit- 
scke  Staatsburger  Zeitung,  the  //eld's 
Staatsburger  Zeitung,  and  the  Tages- 
telegraph  —  issue  one  edition  daily  and 
one  on  Sunday  ;  ten  —  the  Fremden- 
blatt,  Anzeiger,  Spenerische,  Publicist, 
Tribune,  Volksblatt,  Volkszeitung,  Vos- 
sische,  Neue  Preussische,  and  Nord- 
deutsche  Allgemeine  —  are  issued  on 
week  days  only  ;  the  seventeenth,  the 
Gerichts  Zeitung,  is  published  every 
day  except  Monday.  The  functions  of 
this  journal  are  mainly  confined  to  le- 
gal intelligence ;  though  it  contains 
much  general  information. 

Of  these  papers,  the  most  prominent 
are  the  Neue  Preussische,  better  known 
as  the  Kreusseitung,  the  organ  of 
Prince  Bismarck;  the  Vossische  or  Ptiv- 
iligirte  Zeitung,  the  organ  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, for  whose  delicate  hands  it 
prints  its  editions  on  fine  paper,  and 
charges  accordingly  (eighteen  dollars 
per  annum);  the  Tribune,  the  organ  of 
the  Liberals,  one  of  the  most  recent, 
but  already  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
of  German  newspapers  ;  the  National, 
which,  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Zoebel,  has  steadily  increased  in  public 
favor  ;  and  the  Staatsburger  Zeitung, 
or  rather  the  two  of  them,  for  Held, 
the  former  editor  of  the  original  Staats- 
burger Zeitung,  having  disagreed  with 
Daubitsch,  the  publisher,  was  given  his 
conge,  in  revenge  for  which  he  started 
the  //eld's  Staatsburger  Zeitung,  and 
made  it  so  lively  for  the  Daubitsche 
that  the  latter  is  now  sinking  money 
ever)'  day.  Its  present  editor  is  Dr. 
Alexis  Schmidt.  The  Staatsburger 
Zeitung,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  bourgeoise.  None  of  these 
journals,  however,  are  equal  to  the 
Kd/nische,  and  in  some  respects  infe- 
rior to  the  prominent  Bremen  and 
Hamburg  dailies.  Several  of  them  are 
in  the  hands  of  stock  jobbers  and  rail- 
road  corporations,   who   use   them  to 


further  their  personal  or  corporate  ends. 
The  Spenerische  has  the  greatest  lite- 
rary merit ;  the  National,  Allgemeine, 
and  Tribune  carry  off  the  palm  of  ed- 
itorial superiority ;  and  the  Vossische, 
whose  proprietor,  Hof  Drucker  Dune- 
ker,  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  it,  is 
the  most  accurate  in  its  social  news 
and  items. 

The  press  of  Berlin  cannot  possibly 
achieve  great  results  until  the  present 
system  of  engaging  editors  at  a  salary, 
keeping  them  a  short  time,  and  then 
giving  them  a  conge,  is  abolished.  At 
present  few  editors  know  not  that  any 
moment  may  not  see  them  outcasts 
from  the  sanctum  over  which  they  pre- 
sided the  day  previous.  Several  news- 
papers, but  unfortunately  the  smaller 
ones,  have  already  made  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  by  offering  the  editor 
an  interest  in  the  newspaper  over  whose 
columns  he  presides. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  Berlin  Press  is  very  dignified  in  its 
tone,  it  being  very  rare  indeed  that 
ugly  epithets  are  seen  in  newspapers. 
The  system  of  blackguarding  which 
has  of  late  taken  root  in  some  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  would  never  be  per- 
mitted in  Germany. 

Outside  of  Berlin,  there  are  thirty- 
one  papers  published  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  none  of  which,  except 
the  Magdeburger  Correspondent,  and 
the  Magdeburger  Nachrichten  (a  news- 
paper started  two  centuries  ago),  are 
worthy  of  mention.  Of  the  fourteen 
in  Silesia,  the  Breslau  Zeitung  and  the 
Schtesische  Zeitung,  published  in  Bres- 
lau, are  the  only  ones  whose  circula- 
lion  merits  their  mention  ;  their  value 
as  #**a/5papers  is  very  limited,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Breslau  has  over 
200,000  inhabitants,  and  is  supposed 
to  supply  all  the  surrounding  country 
with  merchandise  and  news.  Three 
other  papers  besides  those  just  men- 
tioned, are  published  in  Breslau. 

Neither  Darmstadt,  Hessen  (if  we 
except  Frankfurt),  Nassau,  nor  Alten- 
burg  present  a  single  newspaper  wor- 
thy  of  our  attention ;   so   we   will  let 
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them  slumber  on  till  they  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  journalism. 

Saxony,  however,  contains  Leipzig 
and  Dresden,  both  of  which  cities  can 
lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  several 
good  newspapers,  though  not  of  the 
first  rank.  Their  value  lies  more  in 
their  literary  than  in  their  news  depart- 
ment. Leipzig  has  five  dailies,  the 
Fremdenblatt,  Nachtichten,  Tageblatt, 
Deutsche  Allgemeine,  and  I^eipziger 
Zeitung.  Leipzig  is  the  centre  of  the 
Communism  of  Saxony,  several  of  the 
organs  of  that  party  having  already 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  von 
Matthei,  the  Censor  of  the  Press,  and 
at  his  urgent  request  the  editors  have 
gone  out  of  journalism  —  into  prison. 

Dresden  stands  next  to  Leipzig  in 
the  number  of  its  newspapers,  four  be- 
ing its  share,  and  these  are  named  re- 
spectively, —  Journal,  Nachrichten, 
FremdenbltUt%  and  Constitutionelle 
Zeitung. 

Neither  Posen,  Pommern,  nor  the 
province  of  Prussia,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  contain  such  cities 
as  Stettin,  Konigsberg,  Posen,  and 
Memel,  possess  any  newspaper  that 
can  be  claimed  to  be  influential,  except 
in  a  local  way.  The  editorial  staffs  of 
most  of  the  sixty-two  papers  issued  in 
the  above  -  named  provinces  are  com- 
posed of  the  editor  and  the  printer's 
devil,  who  combines  many  functions; 
and  none  of  them,  except  the  K'dnigs- 
bergcr  and  Ostpreussisc  he  Zeitung  of 
Konigsberg,  the  Damp/boot  of  Me- 
mel, the  Posener  Zeitung,  the  Neue 
Stettiner,  the  Ostsee  Zeitung,  and  the 
Oder  Zeitung,  are  ever  heard  of  out- 
side of  the  boundaries  of  the  province 
in  which  they  are  issued. 

As  we  travel  westward,  however, 
from  Berlin,  the  number  of  really  good, 
newspapers  increases;  and  by  the  time 
we  reach  the  Rhein  the  newspapers  of 
Hanover,  of  Dusseldorf,  of  Dortmund, 
of  Bremen,  of  Aachen,  and  of  Ham- 
burg, present  themselves  for  our  in- 
spection. Those  of  Dortmund, of  Dus- 
seldorf, of  Bremen,  of  Braunschweig, 
of  Aachen,  and  even  of  Hanover,  are 


far  superior  to  those  that  are  published 
in  cities  three  times  their  size  in  the  in 
terior  of  the  country.  Our  space  will 
only  permit  us*  to  name  the  Aachener 
Zeitung,  the  Westphdlische  of  Dort- 
mund, the  Ditsseldorfer,  the  Tageblatt 
of  Braunschweig,  the  Courier  and 
Landesseitung  of  Hanover,  and  the 
well-known  Weser  Zeitung  of  Bremen. 
This  latter  newspaper  is  so  popular  in 
Bremen  that  every  attempt  of  the  Bre- 
men Courier  to  gain  some  of  its  pres- 
tige has  signally  failed.  Of  all  Ger- 
man papers,  the  Weser  Zeitung  seems 
best  informed  on  American  affairs,  its 
commercial  reports  from  America  and 
its  American  correspondence  being 
perfect  to  a  notable  degree. 

Now,  having  traversed  nearly  the 
whole  of  Germany  in  search  of  news- 
papers, we  cast  anchor  at  Hamburg; 
and  with  a  glance  at  her  valuable 
newspapers —  valuable  both  in  the  in- 
formation they  furnish  and  in  the  price 
that  is  demanded  therefor — we  must 
close  our  review. 

Of  the  seven  newspapers  published  in 
Hamburg,  the  Borsenhalle  and  Frei- 
schutz  publish  two  editions  daily ;  the 
Fremdenblatt,  the  Correspondent, 
Nachrichten,  and  Reform,  one  edition 
daily  on  week  days  ;  the  seventh  paper 
is  called  the  Montags  Nachrichten,  and 
is  published  on  Monday  morning  to 
chronicle  the  events  that  have  transpir- 
ed in  the  city  during  Sunday.  The  sub- 
scription price  of  newspapers  in  Ham- 
burg is  exorbitant,  that  of  the  Nachrich- 
ten being  twenty-two  dollars  per  annum ; 
of  the  Correspondent  twenty  -  one  dol- 
lars per  annum  ;  while  the  Borsenhalle 
caps  the  climax  by  asking  thirty  -  six 
dollars  for  its  two  editions.  And 
yet  the  circulation  of  these  papers  is 
very  large,  especially  that  of  the  Bor- 
senhalle, which  docs  not  rely  much  on 
advertisements.  Its  editorial  depart- 
ment is  in  keeping  with  the  price,  very 
elaborate,  the  work  ground  out  in  the 
editorial  mill  being  more  noted  for 
beauty  and  finish  than  for  strength. 
The  Nachrichten  has  an  abler  corps, 
but  not  as  elaborate  a  one.     Besides 
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those  mentioned,  Hamburg  supports 
several  commercial  newspapers,  which, 
however,  rank  more  properly  among 
trade-circulars. 

Having  now  reviewed  the  different 
newspapers  of  Germany,  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  add  that  the  German 
newspapers  published  in  Switzerland, 
such  as  the  Bund  and  Berner  Zeitung 
of  Berne,  and  the  Baseler  Nachrichten 
of  Basel,  and  the  Zitrucher  Zeitung, 
though  filling  the  positions  they  are 
called  upon  to  occupy,  are  neverthe- 
less very  deficient  in  point  of  general 
information,  though  their  local  depart- 
ments are  far  better  managed  than  the 
majority  of  papers  in  Germany. 


Having  now  completed  the  rounds, 
it  remains  for  us  only  to  say  that  the 
members  of  the  German  Press  are  men 
of  high  culture,  selected  on  account  of 
the  brilliancy  of  their  language  and 
the  thoroughness  of  their  knowledge. 
Besides,  there  has  been  some  talk  of 
establishing  a  school  of  journalism; 
though  it  would  seem  that  practice  and 
experience,  added  to  natural  talent, 
were  the  best  school.  However,  as 
Germany  is  continually  progressing, 
she  may  yet  find  some  means  to  per- 
fect the  idea,  if  it  has  any  existence 
outside  of  the  minds  of  a  few  would-be 
reformers. 

Oscar  Lennox  Misch. 


LOT'S    WIFE. 


THREE  of  us  held  joint  possession 
of  a  "  claim  "  in  one  of  the  ru- 
ral districts  of  the  placer-mining  coun- 
try. At  first  we  had  excellent  success; 
the  sand  seemed  rich  with  dust,  and 
several  small  nuggets  of  the  pure  ore 
attested  our  rising  fortunes.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  the  yield  began  to  di- 
minish ;  somehow  it  did  n't  seem  to 
••  pan  out  "  well.  Our  scanty  washings 
of  dust  grew  scantier  every  day. 

There  was  little  chance  for  romance 
in  the  life  we  led.  We  worked  hard 
in  the  "diggings"  all  day,  taking  our 
cold  snack  at  noon  ;  and  morning  and 
evening  " took  turns"  in  our  culinary 
duties,  and  the  keeping  of  our  little 
shanty.  Upon  washing-days  —  "few 
and  far  between" — after  wrestling 
mightily  with  soiled  garments  and  creek 
water,  augmenting  considerably  therein 
the  alluvial  deposit,  we  were  wont  to 
lounge  in  triune  council,  smoking  our 
pipes  of  peace,  and  viewing  compla- 
cently our  renovated  apparel,  dripping 
and  swaying  upon  the  tops  of  the 
neighboring  brush. 


The  surrounding  "  claims,"  with  the 
exception  of  one  adjoining,  had  been 
worked  out  and  abandoned  long  ago  ; 
but  with  a  pertinacity  born  of  necessi- 
ty, we  had  clung  to  ours.  We  had  put 
in  every^iing  we  had,  here ;  and  it 
must  be  a  hard  struggle  which  should 
cause  us  to  throw  it  all  up,  and  leave 
empty-handed.  The  boys  in  the  next 
claim  were  either  "  harder  up  "  or  more 
easily  discouraged  than  we,  for  after 
trying  in  vain  to  sell  out,  they  aban- 
doned their  claim  and  left  the  mines 
entirely  —  all  but  one  man,  who,  for 
some  reason  best  known  to  himself, 
decided  to  remain  behind. 

There  were  no  other  occupied 
"  claims "  within  a  space  of  three 
.miles ;  and  our  nearest  point  of  ob- 
taining supplies  being  a  day's  journey 
out,  one  can  easily  imagine  that  in  our 
isolated  situation  the  gain  of  a  com- 
rade was  not  a  merely  nominal  consid- 
eration. 

Tomkins,  the  new-comer,  or  "  Lot," 
as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  a  char- 
acter.    Originally  a   New   Hampshire 
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man,  and  shiftless  as  only  a  degene- 
rate scion  from  the  thrifty  New  Eng- 
land stock  can  be,  he  had  emigrated 
from  the  "land  of  steady  habits,"  first 
to  the  West,  and  from  thence  to  our 
American  M  El  Dorado."  Fated  to  dis- 
appointment, he  had  drifted  about, 
hither  and  thither,  led  by  one  freak 
and  another,  until  finally  he  had  set- 
tied  down  in  the  mines.  Lot  was  a 
famous  story-teller,  abounding  in  le- 
gendary lore,  and  rich  in  a  store  of 
quaint  old  -  time  ballads.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  life  with  us,  he  might 
have  been  often  heard  hilariously 
chanting,  in  a  high-pitched,  nasal  tone: 

"  The  sand  with  golden  dust  is  thick, 
Ho,  boys,  ho ! 
Pick  up  lumps  as  big  as  a  brick, 
Of  Californy  gold  !  " 

Humorous,  easy,  and  with  a  strong 
dash  of  egotism,  combined  with  per- 
sistent good  nature  and  lively  credulity 
—  such  was  Lot,  as  we  first  knew  him 
at  the  mines.  Eventually,  however,  his 
enthusiasm  died  out;  for,  as  Lot  him- 
self feelingly  expressed  it :  "  The  darn- 
ed thing  was  e'en  -  a  -  most  gin  eout !  " 

As  1  have  before  stated,  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  himself  Lot  had 
considered  it  expedient  to  remain  be- 
hind, at  the  time  his  partners  aban- 
doned the  claim.  Our  explanation  of 
this  was,  that  to  his  easy  disposition  it 
seemed  less  difficult  to  "  bear  the  ills 
he  had  "  than  subject  himself  to  the 
exertion  of  seeking  "  those  he  knew 
not  of."«  Subsequently,  however,  con- 
siderable additional  light  was  thrown 
upon  this  subject. 

One  afternoon  —  it  might  have  been 
three  weeks  after  the  exodus  of  Lot's 
partners  —  one  of  our  neighbors,  en- 
gaged in  mining  three  miles  further  up 
the  gulch,  reined  into  camp  on  his  way 
back  from  the  city,  where  he  had  been 
to  deposit  his  dust  in  the  Miner's  Bank, 
and  get  out  a  lot  of  supplies. 

11  Halloo  !  George  !  Chris !  Here  are 
letters  for  you ! "  he  cried,  tossing  us 
the  welcome  missives. 

Lot,  loitering  up,  with  quizzical  smile, 
perpetrated  his  standing  joke : 


11  Wall,  saay,  ye  ain't  got  nothin'  fiir 
me  now,  ain't  ye  ? " 

"  No,  I  guess  not,"  returned  the  oth- 
er, with  a  peculiar  twinkle  beneath  his 
bushy  eyebrows;  "  but  thar's  a  woman 
an'  four  small  childem  on  the  way, 
asking  fur  just  sich  a  looking  feller  as 
you." 

Lot's  jocularity  vanished  in  an  in- 
stant ;  his  jaw  dropped,  and  with  visi- 
ble agitation  he  blurted  out : 

M  Come,  naow,  none  of  yer  foolin' ! 
Ye  do  n't  pull  that  on  with  me !  " 

"  Fooling  ?  Nary  time !  It  *s  sober 
truth." 

A  sickly  pallor  swept  over  the  man's 
countenance,  and  he  seemed  to  shrink 
within  himself  until  dwarfed  much  be- 
low his  usual  diminutive  stature. 

"  What  ?  what 's  that  yeou  say?" 
he  stammered  wildly. 

"  I  say  a  woman  an'  four  small  chil- 
dern  ar'  coming  this  way,  sarching  fur 
a  husband  and  father." 

"  How  fur  behind  ?  "  gasped  the  anx- 
ious Lot,  whose  legs  were  fast  getting 
tremulous  under  him. 

M  Oh,  a  .matter  of  three  mile,  or  there- 
abouts ! "  and  with  a  nod  and  a  know- 
ing glance,  and  "  No  further  news, 
boys ! "  to  us,  the  little  mule,  answer- 
ing the  spur  of  his  rider,  struck  into  a 
brisk  gallop,  which  speedily  carried 
them  both  out  of  sight. 

There  we  stood,  inquiringly  facing 
Lot.  He  gulped  awhile  ;  but  finally 
out  with  it : 

"  The  fact  is,  boys — I'm  married  T 
And  with  this  lucid  explanation,  Lot, 
with  rapid  and  somewhat  unsteady 
step,  disappeared  within  his  cabin. 

After  a  few  seconds,  he  hastily 
©merged,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  pack 
of  thumbed  and  greasy  cards,  a  set  of 
dice,  several  worn  •'  dime  novels,"  and 
an  old  "  Comique"  Songster." 

"  I  guess,  boys,  1  shan't  need  these 
any  longer,"  he  said,  flushing  painful- 
ly—  alternately  standing  on  one  foot, 
and  then  shifting  his  weight  to  the  oth- 
er;  "so  I  thought  I  'd  jist  clean  'em 
eout.  Some  wimmen  folk  is  perticker- 
ler,  ye  know." 
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Chris  took  the  articles,  and  offered  to 
keep  them  for  him. 

"  Wal,  if  ye  *ve  a  mind  to.  I  *d  be 
much  obleeged  to  ye.  It  m ought  be 
possible  —  barely  possible,  ye  know  — 
they  'd  come  handy  some  time."  And 
Lot,  his  neck  just  bending  to  receive 
the  yoke,  looked  forward  with  vague 
expectancy  to  a  dim  chance  of  future 
release. 

Pitying  the  poor  fellow's  evident  dis- 
comfiture, we  refrained  from  joking  or 
questioning  him,  and  impatiently 
awaited  those  "  coming  events  "  which 
had  so  unmistakably  "  cast  their  shad- 
ows before." 

Just  at  sundown,  a  novel  train  was 
seen  wending  its  way  toward  the  camp. 
Lot  stood  in  the  door  of  his  cabin, 
while  we,  drawn  together  a  little  in  the 
background,  watched  for  developments. 
In  advance  rode  a  figure  in  female  ap- 
parel, perched  upon  the  back  of  a 
gaunt  pack-horse,  a  child,  just  past  the 
threshold  of  infancy,  clasped  by  one 
arm,  and  another,  also  of  tender  years, 
sitting  astride  the  pillion,  its  limited 
embrace  aspiring  to  encircle  the  ma- 
ternal waist.  A  trifle  in  the  rear  came 
a  rough  mountaineer,  in  the  capacity 
of  guide,  sandwiched  between  two 
children  of  a  larger  growth,  the  elder  of 
whom  could  not  have  exceeded  the 
age  of  ten  years.  A  monstrous  dog  of 
the  St.  Bernard  breed,  formed,  success- 
ively, flank  and  rear. 

Checking  the  beast  within  a  few  rods 
of  us,  the  woman  gave  a  keen,  scru- 
tinizing glance  around,  which  rested  at 
last  fixedly  upon  the  countenance  of 
Lot. 

"  That  's  him ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
strong,  decided,  though  not  unmusical 
voice,  nodding  significantly  to  the 
guide.     "We'll  stop." 

Clasping  the  infant  tightly,  and  loos- 
ing the  arms  of  the  other  from  about 
her  waist,  down  she  slid,  lithe  as  a 
young  girl ;  and  in  a  twinkling  had  the 
three  children  on  their  feet,  and  the 
youngest  transferred  to  the  arms  of  the 
ten-year-old. 

Lot  waited  in  an  apparently  deject- 


ed mood,  while  she  settled  with  the 
guide  from  her  own  pocket,  with  busi- 
ness-like dispatch.  Then  she  led  her 
little  brood,  followed  closely  by  the 
dog,  up  to  the  door  of  our  neighbor's 
cabin. 

"  Well,  Lot,  we  've  come." 

"  1  see  you  have,  Marier ! " 

And  the  door  closed  upon  Lot  and 
his  family. 

On  the  ensuing  morning  we  were 
able  to  arrive  at  a  more  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  new  comer,  who  early  in- 
troduced herself  to  us  as  "  Lot's  wife." 
She  was  of  fair  complexion,  short  in 
stature,  and  very  slim  about  the  waist. 
Her  thin  flaxen  hair  was  drawn  smooth- 
ly back  from  a  prominent  forehead, 
and  fastened  in  a  tight  button-like  knot 
at  the  back  of  her  neck.  Restless 
blue  eyes,  a  sharp  nose,  thin  cheeks, 
and  a  firm,  large  mouth,  filled  with 
even,  white  teeth,  completed  the  list  of 
her  personal  characteristics.  Energy, 
decision,  business,  was  written  on  every 
lineament  of  the  little  woman's  coun- 
tenance— spoke  in  every  restless  move 
of  her  "  lissome  "  body. 

In  the  first  three  sentences  she  spoke 
a  contract  was  matured,  to  the  effect 
that  we,  furnishing  the  wherewith, 
should  thenceforward  look  to  her  to 
"  keep  the  pot  boiling,"  at  the  average 
rate  of  "  twenty  -  five  cents  a  head  " 
per  diem. 

Lot's  children  were  miniature  repro- 
ductions of  the  mother ;  and  were  un- 
der a  control  little  short  of  automatical. 
Even  Lion,  the  great  St.  Bernard, 
seemed  to  know  his  place,  and  per- 
formed various  useful  duties,  under  the 
judicious  eye  of  his  mistress  and  ruling 
spirit. 

"  Never  had  much  opinion  of  dogs, 
anyway,"  she  said,  rather  apologeti- 
cally, one  morning,  as,  distributing 
our  breakfast,  she  glanced  at  Lion  and 
the  infant,  rolling  and  gambolling  to- 
gether in  the  deep  warm  sand.  "  Nev- 
er could  bear  one,  until  Lion  there, 
then  only  a  half-grown  pup,  saved  my 
first  baby.  He,  just  a  weeny,  toddling 
thing,  got  out  of  the  door,  and  down 
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to  the  creek ;  and  the  first  thing  I  saw 
was  the  dog,  bringing  him  out,  stran- 
gled and  dripping,  in  his  mouth.  I 
would  n't  part  with  that  dog  for  his 
weight  in  gold!" 

Whatever  Lot's  inmost  mind  or  se- 
cret repinings,  his  outward  life  bore 
evidence  of  a  marked  revolution  toward 
the  side  of  fruitful  and  virtuous  indus- 
try. No  more  loiterings  at  tasks  or 
levity  of  demeanor ;  no  judicial  mag- 
nate ever  clodied  himself  in  dignity 
and  reticence  more  severe  than  char- 
acterized Lot  under  the  new  adminis- 
tration, at  whose  head  stood  his  brisk 
little  wife. 

To  us,  the  advent  of  Lot's  wife  mark- 
ed the  commencement  of  a  new  era ; 
wholesome  food,  a  tidy  cabin,  and, 
above  all,  no  more  darning  of  socks,  or 
washing-days.  The  wilderness  had 
begun  to  blossom.  We  even  attained 
to,  now  and  then,  the  luxury  of  a  "biled 
shirt."  We  were  opening  up  a  new 
and  richer  vein  in  our  claim,  and  pros- 
perity and  contentment  smiled  upon 
us^ 

It  was  an  evil  day  that  dawned  upon 
our  camp  in  the  gulch,  when  one  of 
the  boys,  ten  miles  above  us,  turned  in 
on  his  way  to  the  city,  almost  prostrate 
from  a  sudden  attack  of  mountain 
fever,  and  with  money  to  pay  a  note 
which  had  become  due  on  a  quartz 
mill.  He  wanted  to  know  if  any  of  us 
were  going  in,  as  he  could  make  it 
worth  our  while  to  do  the  errand  for 
him,  he  remaining  at  our  cabin  until 
the  messenger's  return.  As  it  happen- 
ed, we  were  not  intending  to  go  for 
several  days,  our  stock  of  supplies  on 
hand  being  considerable,  and  not  hav- 
ing enough  dust  to  pay  for  carrying  to 
the  bank. 

Lot's  wife,  however,  on  learning  the 
state  of  affairs,  was  observed  to  com- 
municate some  instructions  to  the  ten- 
year  -  old,  who  immediately  "  lit  out " 
in  the  direction  of  his  father's  claim. 
A  few  moments,  and  Lot  himself  came 
in.  He  was  willing  to  accommodate, 
and  would  go  to  the  city.  His  claim 
was  n't  paying  him    much ;    and  he 


might  as  well  look  about  a  little.  All 
of  which  familiar  terms  might  have 
been  translated  to  mean  that  his  wife 
was  not  at  all  averse  to  earning  the 
M  something  "  before  intimated  which 
should  "  make  it  worth  his  while." 
None  of  us  questioned  Lot's  honesty, 
and  we  made  haste  to  get  him  off  as 
soon  as  possible. 

It  was  after  nightfall  of  the  ensuing 
day,  when  he  was  seen  riding  furiously 
toward  the  camp,  looking  neither  right 
nor  left,  bating  neither  breath  nor 
speed,  until,  opposite  his  own  thresh- 
old, he  leaped  to  the  ground,  dashed 
inside  the  cabin,  and  slammed  to  the 
door. 

We  had  scarce  time  to  wonder  at 
this  strange  and  unusual  proceeding, 
when  there  swarmed  upon  us  a  party 
of  men  —  armed,  and  stern,  members 
of  a  Vigilance  Committee. 

Their  errand  was  soon  made  known; 
they  were  in  pursuit  of  the  unhappy 
Lot. 

A  party  instantly  surrounded  his 
cabin.  Then  the  whole  of  the  unfor- 
tunate affair  came  out.  Lot's  spirit, 
released  from  its  accustomed  restraint, 
had  rebounded  like  a  balloon  that  has 
thrown  over  its  ballast.  "  Mailer's" 
last  words  were  useless  as  the  wind 
against  this  sudden  and  overwhelming 
elation,  born  of  renewed  liberty.  His 
journey  furnished  him  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity, though  brief,  for  the  renewal  of 
those  harmless  indulgences  of  late  so 
religiously  foregone. 

A  chance  acquaintance,  met  just  in 
the  edge  of  town,  easily  led  the  way  to 
a  fiiendly  tipple  in  the  nearest  saloon. 
This  exchange  of  good  -  fellowship 
eventually  resulted  in  many  more, 
under  the  combined  influence  of 
which,  no  Rothschild  ever  felt  richer 
than  did  Lot  with  the  trust-  money  in 
his  hand. 

What  occurred  thereafter,  passed  to 
Lot  like  a  troubled  dream.  There  was 
a  vague  remembrance  of  all  hands  at 
the  bar,  a  scuffle,  a  pistol-shot  or  two ; 
and  then  the  mad  race  home,  a  trust 
betrayed,  the  stain  of  blood  upon  his 
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hands,  and  the  "  Vigilantes  "  close  up- 
on his  heels. 

They  were  sure  enough  of  him  now 
—  twelve  men  to  one,  and  he  trapped 
like  a  prairie-dog  in  his  hole. 

Lion,  the  huge  St.  Bernard,  came 
smelling  at  the  garments  of  the  inva- 
ders, looking  up  with  large,  inquiring 
eyes.  Half  unconsciously,  the  leader 
patted  the  rough  head  caressingly,  as 
it  rubbed  against  his  hand.  The  dog, 
friendly  to  the  friendly,  reared  upon 
his  hind  legs  and  placed  his  fore-paws 
on  the  leader's  shoulders  —  standing  a 
half-head  taller  than  the  man  himself. 

Meanwhile,  neither  sound  nor  light 
came  from  Lot's  cabin.  Lion,  going 
over,  pushed  at  the  door  with  a  low 
whine.  Speedily  following,  the  leader, 
with  three  of  his  men,  knocked  for 
admittance. 

Straightway  in  the  door  appeared 
Lot's  wife. 

"  Gentlemen,  what  will  you  have  ? " 

"  We  have  business  with  your  hus- 
band, Madam.  Will  you  ask  him  to 
step  outside?" 

•4  My  husband  is  not  able  to  attend 
to  business,  to-night." 

••  But  our  business  is  important,  and 
cannot  wait.  If  he  does  not  come  out, 
we  must  come  in." 

41  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  see  my 
husband  to  -  night ! "  Her  voice  was 
firm,  even,  decisive;  perhaps  a  trifle 
more  decisive  than  usual. 

The  dog,  crouching  at  her  feet,  gave 
a  low  growl. 

"  Woman,  we  have  no  time  to  ban- 
dy words  !     Let  us  pass !  " 

The  dog  rose  partly  up,  with  a  men- 
acing growl.  The  woman  behind  him 
seemed  to  rise  and  expand  in  the  white 
heat  of  passion  that  possessed  her.  Her 
voice  rose  high  and  shrill : 

"  And  I  say  you  shall  not  pass !  you 
that  come,  twelve  armed  men,  with 
murder  in  your  hearts,  to  take  an  in- 
nocent man  out  from  the  midst  of  his 
helpless  children.  I  swear  that  you 
shall  not  touch  a  hair  of  his  head  to- 
night ! M 

As  she  spoke,  drawing  with  dextrous 


hand  a  "  Colt's  navy  "  from  the  folds 
of  her  dress,  she  held  it  at  full  cock, 
bearing  straight  upon  the  leader's 
heart.  Not  a  man  among  them  but 
was  touched  at  the  sight  of  this 
dauntless  devotion  ;  yet  emotion  must 
not  prevent  the  discharge  of  duty. 

"  But  this  man  has  committed  mur- 
der—  the  gravest  crime  known  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  Public  safety  demands 
that  we  deal  with  him  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,"  expostulated  the 
leader,  more  moved  than  he  cared  to 
acknowledge. 

A  superb  scorn  overswept  the  wo- 
man's features.  Bending  to  touch  the 
dog  with  her  hand,  the  huge  creature 
drew  himself  erect,  angry  and  bristling, 
with  lips  drawn  threateningly  back 
from  his  formidable  teeth.  Then  bold- 
ly throwing  open  die  cabin  door,  she 
pointed  with  upraised  finger,  still  hold- 
ing the  deadly  weapon  aimed  full  at 
the  leader's  breast.  A  scathing  con- 
tempt rang  in  her  words  : 

"  Does  that  man  look  like  a  cut- 
throat ?  Can  you  all,  looking  inside 
this  cabin,  tell  me  that  you  are  afraid 
to  spare  him  to  his  wife  and  children 
this  one  last  night  ?  " 

She  paused  a  moment,  glancing 
swiftly  around  the  circle  of  rough  faces 
pressing  close  upon  her.  The  tableau 
within  showed  Lot,  crouching  upon  a 
low  camp-stool,  pale,  disordered,  and 
shaking  with  terror,  clasping  in  his  arms 
his  youngest-born ;  the  two  girls,  firm 
and  fearless  as  their  mother,  were 
planted  at  his  knees ;  while  between 
him  and  the  door,  the  ten -year -old, 
with  a  dilapidated  chair,  as  a  rest, 
stood  behind  his  father's  rifle. 

The  she-bear  and  her  cubs  were  grit 
to  the  backbone. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  cried,  elo- 
quently gesturing  to  the  crowd  with  her 
unoccupied  hand,  "  that  take  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Almighty  into  your  own 
hands,  and  send  the  souls  he  has  made 
unbidden  into  his  presence,  without  a 
prayer  for  mercy  ?  Which  would  be 
the  better,  you  or  him  ?  Leave  him  to 
us  this  night,  and  as  surely  as  there  is 
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a  heaven  above  us,  in  the  morning  you 
shall  come  in  without  hindrance  !  You 
can  guard  the  cabin.  There  is  no 
danger  he  will  escape  you  !  " 

There  was  a  murmur  among  the 
"  Vigilantes."  Their  task  was  award- 
er one  than  they  were  prepared  to  exe- 
cute ;  and  perhaps  a  thought  of  wives 
and  children  at  home  moved  them  a 
little  to  this  unwonted  leniency.  A 
brief  conference,  and  the  leader  said : 

"Have  your  way.  Make  the  most 
of  your  time.  We  '11  not  disturb  you 
until  morning." 

••  You  are  not  deceiving  me  ?  "  she 
said,  watching  the  while  with  eyes 
which  seemed  to  pi«rce  like  sharp  steel 
points. 

A  hoarse  murmur  ran  through  the 
crowd. 

11  No!  no  !  Fair  play  !" 

For  a  moment  the  woman's  strength 
seemed  to  fail,  and  she  leaned  heavily 
against  the  casement ;  another,  and 
she  disappeared  within,  the  faithful  dog 
following  protectingly,  close  behind. 

The  men  bivouacked  around  the 
cabin,  disposing  themselves  for  the 
night,  two  or  three  appointed  sentinels 
keeping  vigilant  watch.  The  other 
members  of  the  camp,  unable  to  sleep, 
had  kept  wakeful  vigil,  using  our  little 
influence  and  knowledge  of  the  accus- 
ed's inoffensive  disposition  to  mitigate, 
if  possible,  the  prejudice  which  we 
found  greater  than  the  real  weight  of 
evidence  against  him. 

In  an  affray,  two  men  had  been 
stabbed  —  one  seriously,  one  fatally ; 
and  Lot's  hand  held  a  bloody  knife. 
Innocent  men  have  been  hanged,  even 
after  full  judicial  trial,  under  circum- 
stantial evidence  far  less  convincing 
than  this. 

As  the  night  wore  away,  I  restlessly 
paced  the  camp.  An  occasional  sound 
came  from  the  guarded  cabin,  but  oth- 
erwise all  was  still. 

Once,  about  midnight,  after  a  pro- 
longed scratching  at  the  door,  it  was 
opened  to  let  out  the  dog.  A  stream 
of  light  flashed  out;  but  I  caught  no 
glimpse  of   those  within.      The  dog, 


poor  fellow,  as  though  his  canine  spirit 
seemed  to  comprehend  the  fatal  dan- 
ger impending  over  those  he  loved, 
with  drooping  head  and  pendant  tail, 
slunk  through  the  open  space. 

"  Good  Lion  !  Poor  fellow!  Come 
here  !  "  I  called. 

He  lifted  his  head  at  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  raised  his  muzzle  mournfully 
in  the  air,  then  drooping  it  again,  went 
on,  soon  disappearing  in  the  adjacent 
chaparral. 

At  the  first  faint  streak  of  day  the 
"  Vigilantes"  bestirred  themselves,  and 
in  knots  discussed  the  grave  business 
before  them.  The  excitement  of  the 
past  night  had  worn  away,  and  in  these 
calmer  moments  not  one  of  those  most 
eager  for  duty  then,  but  wished  himself 
relieved  from  the  painful  responsibility 
devolving  upon  him. 

There  was  yet  no  sign  of  life  about 
the  cabin. 

Never,  I  think,  did  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  appeal  more  forcibly  to 
the  hearts  of  the  "  Vigilantes."  They 
were  confident  —  terribly  confident  — 
that  the  prisoner  would  be  found  guilty. 
With  voices  subdued,  and  quiet  mien, 
they  awaited  the  action  of  their  leader, 
who  humanely  postponed,  to  the  last 
possible  moment,  his  official  sum- 
mons. 

Just  as  the  sun's  disk  appeared  above 
the  horizon,  three  of  the  committee  ad- 
vancing knocked  upon  the  door.  With 
eyes  red  and  swollen  with  weeping, 
Lot's  wife  opened  it  wide. 

With  a  sickening  sensation  I  fail  to 
describe,  I  awaited  what  was  to  follow. 
A  suggestive  rope  lay  where  it  had 
been  thrown,  at  the  foot  of  a  neighbor- 
ing tree.  With  a  shudder  I  recalled 
the  many  times  Lot  had  sat  under  the 
shadow  of  its  branches,  his  children 
playing  about  his  knees. 

Chris  and  George  had  followed  at 
the  heels  of  the  other  party. 

A  resounding  slap  upon  the  shoulder 
nearly  sent  me  reeling  to  the  earth. 

"By  the  great  Moses,  that  little  wo- 
man *s  a  brick !  " 

•'What  is  it,  Chris?"  I  asked  in  as- 
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tonishment;  for  his  lively  tone  was 
anything  but  appropriate  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

"Come  and  see! "and  seizing  me 
by  the  arm,  he  commenced  dragging 
me  towards  Lot's  cabin. 

A  sudden  revelation  came  to  me : 
Lot  had  committed  suicide !  Well, 
better  so  than  the  hangman's  noose  ! 

Entering  the  cabin-prison,  a  singular 
spectacle  presented  itself.  The  com- 
mittee stood  in  a  dismayed  group  in 
the  centre  of  the  room ;  while  Lot's 
wife,  stern  and  resolute  no  longer,  bent 
over  the  huge  dismantled  carcase  of 
poor  Lion*.  Gone  was  the  nerve,  the 
passion,  and  power,  which  had,  the 
night  previous,  supported  and  lifted 
her  above  her  sex.  Plainer,  more  mea- 
gre, if  possible,  than  usual,  there  was 
yet  a  something  touching  in  her  weak- 
ness ;  perhaps  because  it  was  so  for- 
eign to  her  nature. 

Lifting  her  woebegone  countenance 


as  I  approached,  she  exclaimed,  bro- 
kenly : 

•*  I  'd  a'most  rather  died  than  a  done 
it ;  but  there  was  n't  no  other  way !  " 

Hardly  had  the  news  of  the  escape 
spread  through  the  camp,  when  a 
horseman,  riding  at  break  neck  speed, 
came,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  dust, 
flying  up  the  trail.  In  his  hand  he 
bore  a  white  signal,  which  he  persist- 
ently waved  as  he  advanced.  Dashing 
into  camp,  he  threw  himself  breathless- 
ly into  the  midst  of  the  "  Vigilantes." 

11  Where  is  the  man  you  were  going 
to  hang?" 

"  Escaped." 

11  Thank  God  !  for  he  did  n't  do  it ! 
'Frisco  Bill  has  confessed  the  deed  ! " 

Then  the  cheers  that  rang  out  might 
almost  have  rent  the  heavens  in  twain; 
but  Lot's  wife,  alone  with  her  sleeping 
children,  crouched  in  mournful  silence 
over  the  form  of  her  poor,  dumb  sacri- 
fice : —  silent  and  faithful  even  unto 
death. 

S.  Reade  Brockton. 


SONNET— CHANGE. 

IN  the  gray  skies  the  sun  is  growing  cold, 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  air  is  gone ; 
The  fays  have  left  their  bowers ;  the  flowers  alone  — 
Sweet  summer  things,  which  never  can  grow  old  — 
Are  bright,  but  meaningless  ;  the  ring  of  gold 

No  longer  crowns  the  kingcup,  for  the  wealth 
Of  all  the  fields  is  ravished ;  and  the  stealth 
Of  lovers'  glances  into  violets'  eyes 
For  meanings  which  these  eyes  no  longer  hold, 
Is  sadly  unavailing:  but,  O  Change  ! 

Saddest  of  all !  the  hearts  I  wont  to  prize 
As  nearest  to  my  own,  are  cold  and  strange ; 
And  I  am  strange  to  them ;  and  when  we  meet 
Our  words  are  commonplace,  and  few,  and  fleet. 

y.  Logic  Robertson. 
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UT  ITERANCES  amid  the  closing 
scenes  of  life  are  often  vivid 
manifestations  of  controlling  sentiment 
and  character,  and  sometimes  thrilling 
exhibitions  of  the  "  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death." 

Among  the  memorable  dying  words 
of  the  ancients,  the  charge  of  the  ven- 
erable and  renowned  monarch  of  Isra- 
el to  his  illustrious  son  and  successor 
is  an  eminent  historical  instance.  Da- 
vid, full  of  years  and  honors,  was 
about  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
His  reign  of  forty  years,  though  raising 
the  Jewish  people  to  a  high  rank  of 
nationality,  and  closing  in  great  pros- 
perity, had  been  agitated  by  sorrows 
and  appalling  dangers.  Peace  and 
war,  joy  and  grief,  victory  and  defeat, 
trials  and  triumphs,  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  his  kingdom,  had  swept 
over  it  in  swift  and  startling  success- 
ion. He  had  been  a  shepherd  boy,  a 
musician,  a  warrior,  a  religious  poet 
and  prophet,  a  genius  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  as  well  as  a  mighty  man  of  war. 
Such  was  the  varied  experience  of  a 
life  embracing  the  extreme  vicissitudes 
of  fortune. 

Full  of  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people  and  the  glory  of  their  suc- 
ceeding king,  he  called  his  family  and 
court  attendants  around  his  death- 
couch  for  the  last  time,  and  charged 
his  son  Solomon,  saying:  "  I  go  the 
way  of  all  the  earth  ;  be  thou  strong, 
therefore,  and  shew  thyself  a  man,  and 
keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
to  watch  in  his  ways,  to  keep  his  stat- 
utes and  his  commandments  and  his 
judgments  and  his  testimonies,  as  writ- 
ten in  the  laws  of  Moses,  that  thou 
mayest  prosper  in  all  that  thou  doest,. 
and  whithersoever  thou  turnest  thyself. 
And  thou,  Solomon,  my  son,  know 
thou  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  and  serve 
him  with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a 
willing  mind,  for  the  Lord  searcheth 
all  hearts,  and  understandeth   all  the 


imaginations  of  the  thoughts ;  if  thou 
seek  him  he  will  be  found  of  thee,  but 
if  thou  forsake  him  he  will  cast  thee  off 
forever." 

Ages  after  the  giving  of  this  dying 
charge,  a  greater  than  David,  his  lineal 
descendant,  in  view  of  his  approach- 
ing death  on  the  cross,  prayed:  "0 
my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  as  1 
will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  And  when  in 
the  agonies  of  crucifixion,  the  Founder 
of  our  religion  exemplified  its  humane 
and  benevolent  spirit  by  praying  for 
his  murderers:  "  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  And 
later  in  his  sufferings,  amid  his  expir- 
ing struggles,  he  cried  :  "  It  is  finished; 
Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit ! 

The  last  words  of  Julius  Caesar  were 
of  overwhelming  surprise.  As  the 
murderous  conspirators,  Cassitis  and 
others,  crowded  round  him  in  the  Ro- 
man capitol,  he  saw  his  well  -  beloved 
friend,  Brutus,  raise  his  dagger  to  stab 
him,  and  he  cried  :  "  Et  tu%  Bruit!" 
(And  you,  too,  Brutus !  )  and  covering 
his  face  in  his  robe,  fell  under  the  blows 
of  the  assassins,  and  expired. 

Among  all  the  words  uttered  in  view 
of  death,  those  of  the  great  Apostle  at 
Rome,  when  anticipating  his  approach- 
ing martyrdom,  are  unsurpassed  in 
moral  heroism  and  sublimity.  "  I  am 
now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time 
of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  1  have  kept  the  faith.  Hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness!"  Majestic  sentiments, 
worthy  of  Paul,  and  breathing  the  same 
air  of  triumph  as  his  towering  excla- 
mation :  "  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting ! 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory !  " 

Mahomet,  in  his  expiring  moments, 
seemed  conscious  of  the  presence  and 
greetings  of  departed  friends,  beckon- 
ing him  on  to  the  spirit  -  spheres ;  and 
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his  dying  words  were  responsive  to 
their  call.  Raising  his  hands,  he  ex- 
claimed with  his  last  breath:  "Yes, 
yes,  companions!  lo,  I  come,  I  come  ! " 

Columbus,  after  the  most  wonderful 
career  of  the  later  ages,  closed  it  with 
words  characteristic  of  his  serenity  and 
piety:  "Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I 
commend  my  spirit !  " 

Jerome  of  Prague,  a  noble  Christian 
martyr,  when  bound  to  the  stake,  said 
to  the  executioners  setting  the  fire  be- 
hind him :  "  Bring  thy  torch  hither. 
Perform  thine  office  before  my  face. 
Had  I  feared  death,  1  might  have 
avoided  it." 

Huss,  another  fearless  sufferer  for  the 
truth,  when  expiring  at  the  stake,  said : 
"'God  alone  remaineth  steadfast,  and 
whatever  he  promises,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly perform." ' 

Lord  Littleton,  when  dying,  address- 
ed his  last  words  to  his  neighboring 
friend,  an  irreligious  nobleman:  "Be 
good,  be  virtuous,  my  lord  ;  you  must 
come  to  this." 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, sighed  with  deep  contrition : 
44  Had  I  but  served  my  God  as  diligent- 
ly as  I  served  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  deserted  me  in  my  gray  hairs." 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  a  man  of  rare  cheer 
and  wit,  when  ascending  the  scaffold, 
said  to  the  executioners:  "  I  pray  you 
see  me  safe  up.  As  for  my  coming 
down,  let  me  manage  for  myself." 

Luther's  last  words  were  full  of  the 
settled  purpose  of  his  life:  "Pray  to 
God  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
because  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the 
Pope  will  devise  strange  things  against 
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Melancthon's  last  words  were  also 
characteristic.  In  his  solicitude  for  the 
elevation  and  usefulness  of  the  young, 
he  said  to  a  friend,  at  his  death  :  "  God 
bestows  talents  on  our  youth  ;  do  see 
that  they  use  them  right." 

England's  great  queen,  Elizabeth, 
when  dying,  cried :  "  All  my  possess- 
ions for  a  moment  of  time  !  " 

Bishop  Latimer,  amid  the  flames  of 


his  martyrdom,  exclaimed  to  Bishop 
Ridley,  his  fellow  -  sufferer :  "Be  of 
good  cheer.  Brother  Ridley ;  we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle  in  Eng- 
land as  I  hope  by  God's  grace  shall 
never  be  put  out."  And  Ridley  re- 
plied :  "  Let  the  fire  come  upon  me.  / 
cannot  burn." 

Knox,  the  champion  of  the  Reform- 
ation in  Scotland,  as  he  lay  dying, 
was  questioned  as  to  rtis  faith.  The 
reformer's  tongue  was  already  para- 
lyzed in  death,  and  he  answered  his 
Christian  brother  triumphantly  by 
pointing  upward. 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  originator  of 
the  infamous  slave  trade  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  found  his  death  -  bed  one  of 
remorse  and  agony.  Addressing  those 
around  him,  he  said  :  "  While  you  are 
in  health  and  strength,  labor  to  do 
good,  and  to  avoid  evil,  if  you  ever 
wish  to  escape  the  distress  that  op- 
presses me." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  the  scaffold, 
said  to  the  executioners  holding  the 
axe  :  "  It  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a 
sure  remedv  for  all  woes.  So  that  the 
heart  be  right,  it 's  no  matter  which 
way  the  head  lies." 

Locke's  last  words  were :  "  I  have 
lived  long  enough." 

Addison,  in  his  last  hour,  sent  for 
Lord  Warwick,  a  young  nobleman 
whose  irregular  habits  and  erroneous 
opinions  he  wished  to  reform.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  Warwick,  the  dying  Ad- 
dison took  his  hand,  and  pressing  it 
feebly,  said  with  deep  emotion :  "I 
have  sent  for  you  that  you  may  see  in 
what  peace  a  Christian  can  die." 

General  Wolfe,  falling  mortally 
wounded,  at  the  taking  of  Quebec 
from  the  French,  heard  the  cry,  "They 
fly  !  They  fly  !  "  "  Who  fly  ? "  cried 
the  dying  hero.  "  The  French,  the 
French  !  "  was  the  reply.  M  God  be 
praised  !  then  I  die  happy!  "  said  he, 
and  instantly  expired. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  characteristic 
courtesy  was  exhibited  to  the  last.  His 
friend,  Dayroles,  entered  his  sick-room, 
and  Chesterfield,  though  dying,  recog- 
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nized  him,  and  said  to  an  attendant : 
"  Give  Dayroles  a  chair."  These  were 
his  last  words. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Haller  watched  the 
ebbing  of  his  own  life  to  the  moment 
of  dissolution,  and,  when  expiring,  he 
whispered  faindy  :  "  The  artery  ceases 
to  beat." 

Dr.  William  Hunter,  another  great 
physician,  watched  the  process  of  his 
dying  to  the  l?ftt,  and  with  his  expiring 
breath  said:  "  Had  I  strength  to  hold 
a  pen,  I  would  write  how  easy  and  de- 
lightful it  is  to  die." 

Louis  XIV.  (the  Great)  of  France, 
expressed  a  similar  experience  in  his 
mortal  hour.  In  the  quiet  ebb  of  life, 
the  monarch  said :  "  I  thought  dying 
had  been  more  difficult." 

When  Charles  Wesley  was  dying, 
his  family  and  friends  stood  around  his 
bed  almost  inconsolable.  "  Weep  not, 
my  friends,"  said  the  good  man, 
"  weep  not :  the  workmen  die,  but  the 
work  goes  on." 

Somewhat  different,  in  after  years, 
was  the  scene  around  the  death-bed  of 
John  Wesley,  the  elder  brother.  The 
venerable  founder  of  Methodism  was 
surrounded  by  the  leading  spirits  of  his 
new  Church,  for  which  they  all  saw  a 
glorious  future.  They  congratulated 
their  sainted  leader  on  the  wonderful 
success  with  which  Heaven  had  crown- 
ed his  protracted  mission  in  the  world, 
and  rejoiced  with  thanksgiving  and 
triumph.  Wesley,  happy  and  hopeful, 
his  aged  features  radiant  with  holy  joy, 
replied  to  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends  with  his  last  breath  :  "  And 
what  is  best  of  all,  God  is  with  us." 
Such  was  the  fitting  close  of  his  illus- 
trious career  upon  the  earth. 

Mozart  had  labored  upon  his  "  Re- 
quiem "  till  he  could  compose  no  more. 
His  soul  was  fraught  with  its  harmo- 
nies and  pathos,  and  although  it  was 
unfinished,  he  wished  in  his  dying 
hour  to  have  it  played  on  the  piano  by 
his  daughter,  accompanied  by  her 
sweet  voice  with  the  words  of  her 
mother's  favorite  hymn.  His  last 
words  were  to  his  daughter :    "  You 


speak  of  refreshments,  my  Emily. 
Take  my  last  notes,  sit  down  to  the 
piano  here,  and  sing  them  with  the 
hymn  of  your  sainted  mother.  Let  me 
hear  once  more  that  which  has  been 
my  solace  and  delight." 

Mirabeau,  also,  when  dying,  called 
for  music,  and  said :  "  Let  me  die  to 
the  sound  of  delicious  music." 

Dr.  Franklin,  when  about  breathing 
his  last,  was  asked  by  a  friend  at  his 
bedside  whether,  by  a  change  of  posi- 
tion, he  would  not  be  easier.  ••  A  dy- 
ing man  can  do  nothing  easy,"  sighed 
the  expiring  philosopher. 

The  gifted  Madame  Roland,  when 
brought  to  the  guillotine  in  the  French 
Revolution,  exclaimed:  "  O  Liberty! 
Liberty  !  what  crimes  are  committed 
in  thv  name  !  " 

Washington,  gasping  for  breath  on 
the  fatal  night  of  his  decease,  a  little 
over  seventy  years  ago  the  14th  day 
of  last  December,  said  to  his  old  friend 
and  family  physician,  Dr.  Craik  :  "Doc- 
tor, I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to 
go.  1  believed,  from  my  first  attack, 
that  I  should  not  survive  it.  My  breath 
cannot  last  long.  I  feel  I  am  going.  I 
thank  you  for  your  attentions ;  but 
pray  you  to  let  me  go  off  quietly."  To 
a  gentleman  of  his  household,  engaged 
in  his  affairs,  he*  said :  "  I  am  just  go- 
ing. Have  me  decently  buried,  and 
do  not  let  my  body  be  put  in  the  vault 
in  less  than  three  days  after  I  am  dead. 
Do  you  understand?"  "Yes,"  said 
the  addressed;  and  Washington,  in 
rejoinder,  uttered  his  last  words:  "  'Tis 
well;"  and  closed  his  eyes  and  com- 
posed his  body  in  death. 

Lord  Nelson,  at  the  great  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
expire  in  the  arms  of  a  glorious  victo- 
ry, had.  in  addition  to  his  splendid 
dress  as  Admiral,  adorned  himself  with 
the  insignia  of  different  orders  with 
which  his  sovereign  had  honored  him 
for  his  heroic  achievements.  Standing 
upon  the  lofty  deck  of  the  British  flag- 
ship, as  his  squadron  bore  down  upon 
the  united  forces  of  FraftCj^and  Spain, 
the  Admiral   became    a   cortafcuous 
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mark  for  the  sharpshooters  of  the  hos- 
tile fleets,  as  he  pressed  into  action. 
His  officers  reminded  him  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  besought  him  to  lay  aside  or 
•cover  the  ornaments  which  distinguish- 
ed him.  But  he  persisted  in  wearing 
his  gorgeous  badges,  and  said :  "  In 
honor  I  gained  them,  and  in  honor  I 
will  die  with  them."  Subsequently  he 
•was  pierced  by  a  rifle  ball,  and  fell, 
mortally  wounded.  Captain  Hardy 
.sprang  to  his  relief;  and  as  Nelson  was 
raised  from  the  deck,  he  said  :  "  They 
have  done  for  me,  Hardy.  Take  care 
of  my  Lady  Hamilton.  Remember 
that  I  leave  her  and  my  daughter  Ho- 
ratia  as  a  legacy  to  my  country."  When 
Hardy  assured  him  that  the  victory 
was  complete,  he  replied,  with  great 
animation:  "That's  well.  Thank  God, 
I  have  done  my  duty  !  "  and  expired. 

Captain  Lawrence,  a  seaman  as 
brave  as  Nelson,  stricken  down  and 
dying  in  a  desperate  and  disastrous 
-engagement,  cried  to  his  officers: 
"  Don't  give  up  the  ship !  " 

Bishop  McKendree's  last  words  were 
-cheered  by  heavenly  hope :  "  All  is 
well,"  said  the  dying  prelate. 

Bishop  Hedding,  years  after,  when 
expiring,  replied  to  a  friend,  inquiring 
.as  to  his  religious  hopes  :  "  I  am  stand- 
ing on  the  old  foundation." 

Napoleon  the  Great,  conscious  that 
his  last  moments  were  approaching, 
requested  that  his  best  military  dress 
and  boots  be  brought,  and  that,  clad 
in  them,  he  be  laid  on  the  favorite  por- 
table bed  of  his  old  campaigns.  His 
wishes  were  promptly  complied  with, 
and  the  fallen  warrior  and  emperor, 
enrobed  as  a  conqueror,  sought  the 
repose  of  death.  Dreams,  and  a  de- 
lirium as  sweeping  as  the  blast  which 
-was  then  uprooting  the  trees  on  St. 
Helena,  soon  convulsed  his  faculties. 
Napoleon  was  himself  again.  The  con- 
queror of  Italy  and  Egypt,  the  victor 
of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Wagram, 
Dresden,  Lutzen,  and  other  bloody 
fields,  was  once  more  in  the  midst  of 
blazing  cannon  and  charging  hosts, 
-and  pressing  his  solid  columns  on  to 


victory.  His  last  words  were  :  "  Tete 
d'armec!"  (head  of  the  army)  exhib- 
iting a  death  scene  strikingly  in  keep- 
ing with  his  stormy  and  eventful  life, 
and  his  ruling  passion  for  glory  and 
dominion. 

Lord  Byron,  at  Missolonghi,  in  his 
efforts  for  the  freedom  of  Greece, 
fell  sick,  and  finding  himself  failing 
rapidly,  he  exclaimed  to  his  attendant : 
"Oh,  my  poor,  dear  child,  my  dear 
Ada !  My  God,  could  I  but  have  seen 
her!  Give  her  my  blessing;  and  my 
dear  sister  Augusta,  and  her  children. 
And  you  will  go  to  Lady  Byron,  and 
say  —  tell  her  everything.  You  are 
friendly  with  her."  Subsequently  he 
cried  :  "  My  wife,  my  child,  my  sister!" 
And  as  the  lethargy  of  death  pressed 
him,  he  uttered  his  last  words :  "  I 
must  sleep  now  ;  "  and  then  closed  his 
eyes  in  "  the  sleep  that  knows  no  wak- 
ing." 

Fifty  years  from  the  Declaration  of 
our  national  Independence,  two  of  its 
greatest  champions  —  the  elder  Adams 
and  Jefferson  — passed  away.  Adams 
was  aroused  from  his  stupor  by  the 
roar  of  cannon,  announcing  the  hon- 
ored anniversary  ;  and  when,  in  ans- 
wer to  his  inquiry  for  the  cause  of  the 
rejoicing,  he  was  told  of  Independence 
Day,  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  half 
a  century  burst  into  a  flame  in  his  last 
words :  "  Independence  forever !  " 

Jefferson's  dying  words,  on  the  same 
day,  were  as  characteristic  of  his  phi- 
losophical serenity  as  those  of  Adams 
were  of  his  ardent  temperament.  "  1 
resign  my  soul  to  God,  and  my  daughter 
to  my  country,"  whispered  the  expir- 
ing sage  of  Monticello. 

President  Bolivar,  the  Liberator  of  Co- 
lombia, when  warned  by  his  physicians 
that  his  last  hour  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing, called  his  secretary  and  dictated 
to  him  an  address  to  the  people  of  Co- 
lombia, closing  with  these  words:  "Co- 
lombians, I  leave  you ;  but  my  last 
prayers  are  offered  up  for  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Colombia  ;  and  if  my  death  will 
contribute  to  this  desirable  end  by  a 
discontinuance  of   party  -  feeling,  and 
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consolidate  the  Union,  I  shall  descend 
with  feelings  of  contentment  into  the 
tomb,  which  will  soon  be  prepared  for 
me." 

Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  the  pride  of 
the  New  York  bar,  fell  at  court  just  as 
he  had  overcome  objections  to  a  ques- 
tion propounded  to  a  witness,  and  as 
he  sank  in  death  he  said  to  his  asso- 
ciate counsel :  "  Put  the  question!" 

President  Harrison  died  just  one 
month  from  the  day  of  his  inaugura- 
tion. His  sickness  was  brief  and  its 
fatal  termination  sudden.  The  venera- 
ble President  had  been  sorely  troubled 
in  appointing  the  officers  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  as  his  last  moments 
sped,  he  seemed  in  his  delirium  wholly 
engrossed  in  directing  his  subordinates, 
to  whom  he  addressed  his  last  words : 
"  I  wish  you  to  understand  the  true 
principles  of  our  government ;  I  wish 
them  carried  out;  I  ask  no  more." 

John  Quincy  Adams,  stricken  down 
by  apoplexy  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
said  :  "  This  is  the  last  of  earth  ;  I  am 
content;"  and  fell  into  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility. Well  might  he  say  this,  after 
spending  more  than  three  -  score  years, 
with  preeminent  success,  in  the  high- 
est service  of  his  country. 

President  Taylor,  like  Harrison,  died 
of  a  short  illness  early  in  his  adminis- 
tration. When  expiring,  he  said  to  a 
sympathetic  and  anxious  friend :  "  I 
do  not  fear  to  die ;  1  have  endeavored 
to  do  my  duty." 

Goethe,  as  the  shadows  of  death 
were  curtaining  his  earthly  vision,  and 
the  splendors  of  celestial  spheres  were 
dawning,  exclaimed  :  "  Light !  more 
light ! " 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  just  previous  to  his 
decease,  resumed  his  consciousness, 
and  looking  into  the  face  of  Lockhart, 
his  son  -  in  -  law,  said  :  "  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  myself  again." 

Clay  and  Webster  passed  away  in 
the  same  year  —  Clay  in  the  glowing 
beauty  of  summer,  Webster  in  the  sol- 
emn grandeur  of  autumn.  Clay  was 
watched  over  by  his  son;  and  as  the 
great  statesman  felt  the  hand  of  death 


upon  his  heart,  he  feebly  breathed  out 
his  last  words:  '*  My  son,  keep  near 
me."     Webster,  sick   and  exhausted, 
had  left  Washington  for  his  home  at 
Marshfield,  that  he  might  partially  rest 
from  the  cares  of  state.  But  even  here, 
with  his  secretaries  at  his  bedside,  he 
dictated  and  dispatched  to  the  national 
capital  important  official  documents  al- 
most to  his  dying  day.     Friends  from 
Boston  and  elsewhere  visited  Marsh- 
field  with  fearful  solicitude,  and  found 
the  illustrious  sufferer  physically  pros- 
trate, but  with  his  mighty  intellect  un- 
clouded.    Conscious  that  he  was  rap- 
idly sinking,  Webster  was  not  surprised 
when  his  physicians  announced  that 
his  last  hour  was  near.     He  requested 
that  his  family  and  friends  be  called  to 
his  room,  one  by  one,  that  he  might 
bid  each  an  affectionate  farewell.    Sin- 
gly, and  in  deep  sorrow,  the  members 
of  his  family  and  friends  in  attendance 
came  in  and  took  leave  of  him.     And 
more  than  once  he  enjoined  upon  those 
present  who  were  not  of  his  immediate 
family  not  to  leave  Marshfield  till  after 
his  death.     After  this,  he  inquired  mi- 
nutely of  his  physicians  when  his  life 
would   probably   terminate;  and   was 
answered  that  it  might  be  in  one,  two, 
or   three   hours.      He   then    said :  "  I 
must  wait  quietly."    Rousing  up  as  the 
clock  struck  late  in  the  night,  he  utter- 
ed the  words  :  "  Poetry — poetry !  Gray 
— Gray !  "     Fletcher  Webster  repeated 
to   his  father   the  first   line  of  Gray's 
"  Elegy  "  : 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

••That 's  it— that 's  it !  "  said  the  dying 
man.  The  book  was  then  brought, 
and  some  of  the  stanzas  of  the  peer- 
less poem  were  read  to  him,  whicK 
seemed  to  give  him  great  pleasure.* 
He   afterwards   spoke   of  his   funeral, 

*  Webster,  like  those  other  great  American  jurists.. 
Marshall  and  Story,  wrote  poetry  in  early  life.  Dr. 
Noyes,  an  eminent  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Ham- 
ilton College,  N.  Y.,  was  the  classmate  and  room- 
fellow  of  Webster  at  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.  He 
informed  the  writer  that  at  the  Junior  exhibition  of 
their  class  Webster  delivered  a  poem.  Through 
life  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  poetry. 
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and  directed  that  his  body  be  borne 
unostentatiously,  by  his  neighbors,  to 
his  family  tomb  in  Marsh  field,  and  de- 
posited beside  the  remains  of  his  first 
wife,  the  mother  of  his  children. 
Faintness  soon  occurred,  which  led 
him  to  think  his  death  was  at  hand. 
Restoratives  were  given  him,  and  he 
revived,  and  spoke  of  the  difficult  pro- 
cess of  dying.  When  Dr.  Jeffries,  his 
physician,  repeated  the  consoling 
words  of  the  Psalmist  —  "Though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou 
art  with  me  —  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me  "  — Webster  immedi- 
ately said  :  "  The  fact ;  that 's  what  I 
want — 'thy  rod  and  thy  staff.'  "  Con- 
versing with  Dr.  Jeffries,  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  his  mind  might  remain 
with  him  to  the  last,  and  then  said :  "I 
lie  here  patiently  till  the  end ;  be  it  so, 
may  it  soon  come ;"  then,  speaking  to 
himself,  he  said,  as  midnight  was  past, 
"  On  the  24th  of  October,  1852,  all  that 
is  mortal  of  Daniel  Webster  will  be  no 
more."  He  then  prayed  in  a  full,  clear 
voice,  ending  with,  "  Heavenly  Father, 
forgive  my  sins  and  receive  me  to  thy- 


self through  Christ  Jesus."  Overcome 
by  exhaustion,  he  subsequently  swoon- 
ed, pulsation  cefased,  and  his  weeping 
friends  said  :  "  He  's  gone."  Webster, 
conscious  of  their  lamentations,  opened 
his  eyes,  and  surveying  the  scene,  ut- 
tered his  last  words :  "  I  still  live  !"  and 
tranquilly  expired. 

Thus  came  to  a  fitting  close  a  career 
of  preeminent  usefulness  and  greatness. 
••  I  still  live !  "  is  true  of  Webster  in  a 
higher  sense  than  intended,  for  his 
fame  and  influence  are  immortal,  and 
coextensive  with  the  copious  and  ex- 
pressive language  which  he  used  with 
unrivalled  eloquence  and  power. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  dying  words 
of  historical  personages,  generally  ex- 
pressive of  prominent  traits  of  charac- 
ter, and  affording  in  the  hour  of  death 
striking  manifestations  of  the  leading 
sentiments,  purposes,  and  passions  of 
life,  and  thus  impressively  confirming 
the  words  of  the  great  poet  of  Elegy : 

"  On  some  fond  breast  (he  parting  soul  relics; 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ; 
E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires." 

Anson  S.  Miller. 
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THE  flask  was  one  of  those  old, 
old  fashioned  things — flat,  of  a 
molasses  -  color,  large,  corrugated  ;  the 
ridges  in  the  glass  starting  from  the 
bottom,  widening  with  the  bulge  of  the 
bottle,  and  twisting  round  it,  and  nar- 
rowing round  the  neck  again,  up  to  the 
small,  neat  nozzle.  There  was  nothing 
in  it  save  a  little  earth,  finer  than  the 
soil  and  without  grit,  which  was 
whitened  with  mould. 

The  bricks  were  of  the  size  and 
quality  easily  recognized  in  the  old 
Eastern  settlements  as  imported  from 
England  in  colonial  times,  in  ships 
that  had  carried  tobacco  or  other  pro- 
duce to  the  mother- land. 


The  pewter  plates,  one  having  at 
some  time  been  half  melted  away  and  its 
substance  mingled  with  the  earth  and 
sand,  which  curiously  adhered  to  it, 
were  of  the  pattern  not  uncommon  at 
the  present  day  in  the  cabinets  of  old 
planters,  in  which,  here  and  there,  one 
is  preserved,  though  originally  serving 
no  higher  use  than  that  of  the  slave's 
dinner -plate  in  days  of  old. 

We  rinsed  out  the  bottle  carefully, 
and  sent  it  to  a  restaurant  down  on  the 
Avenue  to  be  filled.  Awaiting  its  re- 
turn, we  all  sat  down  under  a  locust 
tree  in  the  tented  common  on  Capitol 
Hill,  to  speculate  on  the  probable  an- 
tiquity of  the  articles  which  Teddy— the 
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stoutest  digger  in  the  regiment — had 
unearthed  while  engaged  throwing  up, 
in  a  space  for  our  stabling,  a  raised 
surface  for  better  drainage,  with  soil 
ditched  out  at  its  borders. 

The  ancient  bottle  returned,  and  was 
delivered  to  the  Colonel,  who  .cour- 
teously passed  it  to  the  Surgeon.  We 
all  drank  heartily  to  the  toast  of  the 
latter  :  "  To  the  jolly  company  who, 
for  aught  we  know,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  on  this  spot,  under  a  roof  or  by  a 
hearth  of  which  no  vestige  remains, 
moistened  their  clay  from  this  flask, 
cracked  their  jokes,  and  went  the  way 
of  all  flesh." 

"  They  in  their  turn,  we  in  ours," 
said  the  Colonel,  as,  last  in  order,  he 
labiallv  abstracted  the  means  of  em- 
phasis  from  the  nozzle  of  the  antique 
hope -keeper.  The  Surgeon  had  sol- 
emnized his  sympathy  and  his  sigh  by 
the  like  ceremony;  while  my  Captain, 
first  smelling  the  modern  contents, 
quietly  nodded  his  assent  and  testified 
his  satisfaction  in  a  long  and  rather 
exhaustive  pull.  After  saying  "good," 
calmly,  he  held  the  flask  up  to  the 
light  to  see  what  was  left,  and  then, 
with  that  mysteriously  interesting  look 
at  the  Orderly  Sergeant,  which  they 
two  onlv,  and  alvvavs  well,  understood, 
he  passed  him  the  bottle  and  the  cork, 
in  the  usual  quiet  prose  of  his  man- 
ner. 

Our  Orderly  Sergeant  was  noted  for 
his  vigilance,  promptness,  and  all 
manner  of  usefulness  in  his  place ; 
and  yet,  was  known  to  profess  clair- 
voyance and  all  sorts  of  marvellous 
and  arcane  powers  Only  the  princi- 
ple of  extremes  meeting  could  account 
for  the  singular  reciprocity  of  affection 
which  seemed  to  make  a  telegraph  of 
congeniality  out  of  those  very  conven- 
tionalities of  military  rank  ordinarily 
so  irksome  to  friends.  The  Captain 
was  a  burly  man,  seemingly  as  desti- 
tute of  sentiment  as  of  wings,  and  was 
never  hilarious,  nor  ever  sad.  The 
Sergeant  was  lank,  dark,  sad,  taciturn, 
and  preoccupied.  His  eye  was  com- 
cnonlv  dull  and  downcast,  his  counte- 


nance  contracted,  and  his  speech 
quick  and  harsh.  But  he  was  always 
busy,  save  only  those  occasions  which 
he  called  his  inspirations,  that  always 
happened,  however,  at  the  intervals  of 
practical  care.  When  this  fit  was  on 
him,  his  eyes  would  open  wide,  bright 
and  bold,  his  cheeks  would  glow,  his 
countenance  would  expand,  and  there 
would  flow,  with  wonderful  fluency,  vi- 
vacity, and  ease,  an  unbroken  rhapso- 
dy of  graphic  and  vivid  description. 
It  was  current  in  camp  that  the  Ser- 
geant had  described  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Ball's  Bluff,  with  all  its  distress- 
ing incidents  —  the  rush  to  the  river, 
the  thousands  struggling  in  the  water, 
the  frantic  confusion  on  the  island,  and 
the  anxious  suspense  of  the  troops  on 
the  Maryland  side  —  a  fortnight  before 
General  Stone  received  his  orders  for 
the  movement. 

Thus,  for  his  insight  into  the  future. 
But,  likewise,  the  Sergeant  affected  to 
be  now  and  then  admitted  into  the  ir- 
revocable past,  when  he  could  describe, 
.  as  present  before  him,  scenes  which, 
had  they  ever  existed,  must  have  sunk 
under  the  billows  of  time  centuries 
ago.  There  were  certain  twitchings 
and  sta rings  which  came  to  be  taken 
as  premonitory  of  an  "  inspiration;" 
and  now,  as  we  glanced  at  the  Ser- 
geant, sitting  with  the  old  flask  in  his 
hand,  from  which  he  had  not  yet  taken 
a  drop,  we  observed  the  signs  with  un- 
common prominence.  As  we  silently 
watched  him,  remembering  his  gift  of 
the  past,  and  caring  little  whether  what 
he  might  show  was  true  or  not,  since, 
if  it  were  actual  history,  we  had  no 
means  for  its  verification,  we  were  only 
curious  for  the  entertainment  which  we 
saw  in  store  for  us  ;  excepting  only  the 
Surgeon,  who,  with  a  more  scientific 
spirit,  increased  his  perplexity  by  every 
fresh  scrutiny  of  the  wonderful  mani- 
festations. 

The  Sergeant,  long  motionless,  at 
length  set  the  bottle  down,  stroked  one 
side  of  his  beard  with  his  hand,  and,  fix- 
ing his  eyes  on  a  point  —  to  be  exact  — 
where  the  Captain  had  hung  a.  pair  of 
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damp  socks  on  the  side  of  the  tent,  he 
was  again  still  as  death  for  a  spell,  and 
then,  as  if  awaking,  he  turned  to  us  all 
with  a  sort  of  apologetic  and  bashful 
air,  saying  he  had  seen  the  whole  mat- 
ter back  for  two  hundred  years ! 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  submit  the  data 
for  the  purposes  of  philosophical  homo- 
logation," requested  the  Surgeon,  with 
unwieldy  pomp. 

"  Out  with  it  all,  Sergeant,"  said  the 
Captain. 

*•  By  all  means,  if  you  please,"  po- 
litely pursued  the  Colonel. 

"  Not  all  of  it,  Colonel,"  said  the 
Sergeant ;  "  some  of  it  is  wonderfully 
personal  to  myself.  It  is  the  greatest 
inspiration  I  have  ever  had.  I  dare 
not  go  back  into  it.  And  merely  to 
relate  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  as 
a  narrative,  would  utterly  spoil  it,  and 
be  too  tedious  to  listen  to.  Please  ex- 
cuse me,  gentlemen.  Besides,  there  is 
another  reason.  I  am  ordained  to  tell 
what  I  have  seen  this  hour,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  a  certain  individual  in  the  world 
whom  I  have  never  seen — on  which 
event  hang  great  consequences  to  me. 
Ought  I,  then,  to  tell  it  any  other 
wise  ?     I  think  not." 

We  all  desisted  but  the  Captain, 
whose  desire  instantly  evoked  the  tale. 
We  must  depart  from  the  Sergeant's 
manner,  and  be  content  to  render  it 
ingloriously  in  our  own. 

Seth  Duncan,  the  schoolmaster,  was 
sitting  on  the  step  before  the  porch, 
talking  in  a  tone  of  sub-acute  enthusi- 
asm, lengthening  the  drawl  where  ear- 
nestness would  otherwise  have  lifted 
his  voice  high  enough  to  attract  the 
annoying  badinage  of  the  jolly  old 
planter  himself,  who  sat  hard  by,  on 
the  porch.  Seth's  only  auditor  was 
a  girl  of  auburn  hair,  falling  in  shining 
abundance  about  her  shoulders,  as  she 
reclined  on  the  grass  before  the  school- 
master, with  her  large  blue  eyes  drink- 
ing his  revelations,  her  lips  apart,  and 
her  left  hand  toying  with  her  own  little 
red-slippered  foot.  Seth  was  twelve 
or  fourteeen  years  her  elder,  a  man  of 


large  head,  melancholy  countenance, 
and  meek,  pious  demeanor.  On  the 
porch  sat  the  family.  A  motherly  old 
lady,  with  a  lace  cap  towering  like  a 
mitre  on  her  head,  was  trying  to  finish 
telling  how  something  that  had  to  do 
with  the  logs  of  the  church,  and  with 
a  snake,  had  diverted  her  so  in 
the  churchyard  during  worship ;  but 
as  often  as  she  approached  the  ca- 
tastrophe, a  teasing,  fond  grandchild 
would  distract  her,  or  the  old  patri- 
arch, M  his  deep  eye,  laughter-stirred" 
with  his  "  merriment  of  kingly  pride," 
as  he  sat,  rubicund,  lordly,  in  a  large 
split -bottomed  chair,  would  suddenly 
break  into  a  deafening  laugh,  and  pre- 
cipitate his  brief,  blameless  joke,  just 
because  it  had  happened  to  strike  him. 
A  tall,  stalwart  man,  of  middle  age 
and  of  graver  mien,  called  him  "  Dad- 
dy," as  did  a  jocund  youth  of  eighteen 
or  twenty,  dressed  in  a  hunting- shirt, 
with  whom  was  another  young  man, 
who,  like  the  old  gentleman,  was  in 
his  shirt -sleeves,  recently  from  the 
barn,  where  he  had  been  to  oversee  the 
evening  feeding.  The  rich,  genial 
laugh  of  a  hearty  negress,  squat  near 
her  mistress,  mingled  occasionally  with 
the  general  buzz  of  the  light  -  hearted 
company,  this  warm,  breezy  summer 
Sabbath  night,  long  before  William 
Penn  shook  hands  with  the  Indians 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schuvlkill. 

The  house  was  a  very  large  double- 
log  of  two  stories  and  three  sections, 
the  middle  one  consisting  (as  usual  of 
the  kind)  of  floor  and  roof  only,  with, 
in  this  instance,  a  large  porch  added. 
At  each  end,  built  outside  the  walls, 
was  a  broad  stone  chimnev.  Over  the 
usual  entrance  of  the  mansion  was  se- 
curely fixed  an  immense  pair  of  elk- 
horns,  while  on  the  walls  were  stretched 
to  dry  the  skins  of  deer,  raccoons,  and 
'possums.  Occasionally,  a  single  howl 
would  drown  all  conversation  for  the 
ensuing  few  minutes  in  a  chorus  of 
a  pack  of  hounds.  In  the  unenclosed 
middle  of  the  mansion  hung  hunting- 
gear,  oars,  sails,  and  other  boating  ap- 
pliances, together   with   saddles,  etc., 
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and  fishing-tackle.  Directly  in  front 
of  the  house,  at  the  distance  perhaps 
of  two  hundred  yards,  was  a  spring, 
hidden  by  a  low  clump  of  trees,  in  the 
midst  of  a  smooth  ground,  gently 
sloping  from  the  porch  westward — a 
broad  and  beautiful  lawn — to  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  In  the  rear  of  the  house, 
beyond  a  garden,  a  piece  of  wood 
stretched  away  toward  the  northeast, 
in  an  apparently  unlimited  forest,  ris- 
ing within  a  couple  of  miles  into  hills ; 
while  on  the  southeast  lay  level, 
broad,  cultivated  fields,  sloping  to- 
ward a  branch  on  the  east  of  the  great 
river  that  spread  out  in  front  toward 
the  left,  or  south.  The  plantation  was 
on  a  noble  hill,  the  house  occupying 
its  most  commanding  height,  from 
which  you  looked  down  upon  an  un- 
broken primeval  forest.  A  broad  and 
gentle  river,  issuing  from  behind  a 
range  of  heights  some  miles  distant, 
on  the  west,  flowed  toward  this  seat, 
till  within  a  couple  of  miles,  and  then 
gradually  swept  round,  broadening  as 
it  bent,  until,  adorned  on  both  sides 
with  beautiful  hills,  it  was  lost  as  a  sea, 
in  the  far  distant  south.  In  the  middle 
of  the  lowlands,  the  dark  and  stunted 
shrubbery  indicated  a  marsh,  which 
as  it  extended  out  of  reach  of  high 
tides,  narrowed,  until  sycamores,  lift- 
ing their  bare,  white  arms,  marked  the 
course  of  a  creek  which,  from  its 
sources  far  up  in  the  northeastern  hills, 
rippled  along  at  the  foot  of  the  emi- 
nence, in  a  southerly  direction.  Nothing 
in  view  indicated  -any  other  human 
habitation.  No  landscape  in  the  new 
world  could  have  captivated  an  explorer 
from  the  old  more  than  this.  Time 
has  aggrandized  it.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  the  cities  of  Washington,  George- 
town, and  Alexandria,  and  on  that  hill 
stands  the  Capitol. 

"What!  At  it  again,  Narragan- 
sett  ?  "  exclaimed  the  hearty  old  man. 
"  The  Lord  knows  what  nonsense  you 
are  putting  into  that  girl's  head  —  " 
and  then  he  laughed.  "  Betty,  child, 
is  your  head  turned  ?"  and  he  winked 


at  the  old  ladv,  who  once  more  tried  to 
finish  her  snake-story. 

Unfortunately,  Seth  Duncan  always 
felt  himself  as  incompetent  to  conceive 
of  a  joke  as  to  expound  the  integral 
calculus.  He  had  a  positive  terror  of 
old  Mr.  Pope's  fun,  though  he  never 
for  an  instant  mistook  it  for  anything 
else.  On  this  occasion  he  was  more 
than  ordinarily  agitated.  Betty  ex- 
claimed—  making  it  worse  — 

"O  father,  Mr.  Duncan  is  a  prophet! 
Indeed  he  is !  I  know  it  will  all  come 
true.  Oh  how  splendid ! "  and  she  clasp- 
ed her  hands,  not  seeing  the  school- 
master's furtive  appeal  to  her. 

"Oho!  a  Melachiah — not  he,  but 
what  you  call  him,  wife?  Jerechiah  — 
Duncan 's  a  prophet,  by  gum  !  Here, 
now,  prophesy,  Seth!"  And  the  old 
joker's  eye  twinkled  to  find  a  new 
point  on  the  hapless  Seth,  whom  his 
haughty  descendants  of  a  hundred 
years  later  would  have  known  as  a 
"  Yankee  Schoolmaster."  But  seeing 
how  solemnly  Seth  met  the  gibe,  he 
changed  tone,  saying  the  matter  was 
too  serious  for  women  and  children, 
who  might  say  their  prayers  and  go  to 
bed  as  soon  as  the  curate,  the  'squire. 
Tom  Notley,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
should  arrive ;  by  all  whom  it  could 
be  investigated  without  "hazard  to  re- 
ligious toleration."  This  was  the  old 
man's  universal  condition-precedent, 
saving- clause,  and  general  -  helper, 
where  a  sentence  had  to  be  finished, 
and  the  only  idea  at  hand  was  the 
very  one  that  would  spoil  his  sport. 
How  he  came  by  it,  will  appear  as  we 
proceed. 

Poor  Duncan  foresaw  that  again  he 
was  to  be  harried  through  half  another 
night  by  a  jubilant  bevy  of  sportsmen 
over  their  liquor.  He  made  a  filtering 
attempt  to  represent  that  he  was  only  in- 
structing Miss  Betty,  by  lively  allego- 
ries, in  the  dry  but  transcendent  prin- 
ciples of  toleration. 

"All  the  better,  then ;  for  the  priest 
begins  to  need  it  as  much  as  Betty," 
said  the  old  host,  in  fond  and  sincere 
acknowledgment  of  his  only  bobby  in 
all  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  world. 
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In  his  twenty- second  year,  he  had 
come  over  in  the  first  party  that  landed 
on  the  Potomac,  at  St.  Mary's,  in  1634,  to 
establish  the  Roman  Catholic  colony  of 
Maryland,  upon  principles  of  free  con- 
science. On  the  other  hand,  Duncan 
was  a  son  of  one  of  the  sole  dozen 
faithful  adherents  of  Roger  Williams, 
who,  two  years  later,  had  accompanied 
him  even  to  the  refuge  he  sought 
from  white  men,  for  the  crime  of  re- 
ligious tolerance,  in  the  wigwam  of 
Canonicus,  the  Sachem,  and  Miantono- 
mah,  his  nephew,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Narragansett  Bay.  Thus  descended, 
Seth  was  one  of  the  only  class  of  Puri- 
tans who  accepted  Lord  Baltimore's 
invitation  to  freedom  in  his  colony,  on 
condition  of  tolerating  freedom — the 
first  instance  of  such,  by  the  way,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  true 
foundation  of  American  institutions. 

Roger  Williams,  in  his  blind  old  age, 
was  revered  as  an  inspired  man  by 
Seth's  father,  who  brought  him,  then  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  to  kneel  before  the 
venerable  patriarch  of  Rhode  Island 
and  receive  his  blessing.  Seth  firmly 
believed  that  the  hand  of  Roger  Will- 
iams upon  his  head  had  imparted  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting it  to  his  children,  should  he 
have  any. 

The  moon  rose  on  the  broad,  open 
landscape,  and  soon  came  the  parish 
curate  on  his  round,  accompanied  by 
a  young  Indian  brave.  As  soon  as  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  excited  by  their 
arrival,  had  subsided,  in  order  to  clear 
the  house  of  non-participants  in  the 
customary  revel,  all  knelt  on  the  porch, 
except  the  still,  straight,  erect  savage  ; 
and,  save  Duncan,  who  remained  si- 
lent, with  clasped  hands,  all  hurried, 
with  their  rosaries  in  their  hands,  as 
fast  as  they  could  after  the  priest,  who 
rapidly  dispatched  the  evening  devo- 
tions. The  juvenile  and  female  por- 
tion then  went  to  bed. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  company 
was  increased  by  new  arrivals,  and  a 
brown,  flat,  corrugated  glass  flask  was 
brought,  filled,  from  an  adjacent  closet, 


by  a  negro,  and  placed,  with  sugar, 
drinking -cups,  etc.,  upon  the  table 
round  which  the  guests  were  seated. 
Duncan  bad  secretly  resolved  not  to 
tell  all  which  had  already  been  revealed 
to  him,  especially  as  he  had  vague  and 
fearful  premonitions  of  some  new  and 
frightful  revelation  to  come — perhaps 
during  the  evening — which  it  would  be 
impious  to  expose  to  blasphemous  ridi- 
cule. But  with  certain  matters,  he 
thought  to  satisfy  the  party  ;  and  after 
being  initiated  into  a  second  and  third 
dram  from  the  bottle,  he  led  the  way 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  bade  them 
all  behold  the  landscape.  He  lifted 
his  arm,  about  to  speak,  when  the  In- 
dian called  all  to  look  at  an  eagle  circling 
round  and  above  them,  at  that  unsea- 
sonable hour,  higher  and  wider,  until 
lost  in  the  upper  air.  Less  astonished 
than  the  rest,  Seth  watched  it  longest, 
and  until  rallied  to  his  prophecy.  He 
pointed  up  the  river  to  a  spot  where  a 
city  was  to  stand. 

••  Very  likely,  a  thousand  years 
hence,"  said  the  Squire  of  the  settle- 
ment, "  when  towns  get  as  thick  as  in 
the  old  country." 

"  Less  time,  Squire,"  said  another. 
"  The  tobacco  land  on  those  heights  is 
as  good  as  this,  I  dare  say;  and  as  the 
schoolmaster  points  to  the  head  of  tide 
for  his  town,  I  am  prophet  enough  my- 
self for  that." 

"  Back  here,  northeast,  at  the  head 
of  tide  on  the  Eastern  Branch,  in  the 
Bladen  settlement,  there  will  be  a  town 
some  day,  too,"  said  a  third. 

Seth  then  pointed  down  the  broad 
river,  and  said,  "There,  too,  a  city 
shall  grow,  within  the  Virginia  colo- 
ny." The  jolly  old  host  laughed  at  all 
such  talk  of  towns.  He  was  glad  there 
was  nothing  of  it — they  destroyed  all 
religious  toleration. 

The  curate  saw  nothing  but  guess- 
work about  it.  All  depended  on  get- 
ting that  abominable  anti-Christ,  Crom- 
well, displaced  by  a  Catholic  king, 
which  would  cover  all  the  colonies  with 
prosperity. 

"  After  all  the  civil  war,  tumult,  and 
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distress  we  have  had  here  in  the  Mary- 
land colony,  with  Clayborne  and  his 
Virginia  adherents  and  his  Puritan 
hirelings/'  said  a  planter,  Mr.  Notlcy, 
4*  I  never  expect  to  see  here  better  times 
than  we  have  now  under  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Josias  Fendall ;  and  that  is 
bad  enough,  the  Lord  knows  !"  , 

Seth  had  made  no  satisfactory  im- 
pression. He  felt  detected  in  his  re- 
serve. Their  importunity  brought  out 
a  bolder  promise : 

M  You  see  that  marsh,  where,  if  you 
cast  a  stone,  the  ducks  fly  up  thick  as  a 
cloud  ?  That  is  to  be  the  heart  of  a 
great  and  splendid  city  !  " 

This  evoked  a  general  shout  of  ridi- 
cule.    But  he  was  getting  earnest. 

"  Why  do  you  poke  your  great  city 
down  in  the  mud,  Narragansett  ? " 

"  Ask  the  Lord  who  ordained  it  so — 
blessed  be  His  holy  name  !  " 

Seth  continued  :  "  Do  you  see  the 
first  rise  bevond  the  marsh  ?  There  is 
to  stand  a  palace  !  " 

A  long  interval  of  uproarious  mirth 
ended  in  hailing  the  servant  for  the 
bottle,  which  was  brought  out  to  the 
ground. 

"  I  see  on  that  spot  the  ambassador 
of  the  king  of  England  approaching 
the  ruler  of  this  vast  domain,  to  solicit 
a  treaty  of  alliance." 

41  And  you  see  the  Holy  Father  at 
Rome,  hunting  me  in  the  fens  and  bogs 
of  Yocomico,  to  beg,  on  his  holy  knees, 
the  absolution  of  such  as  I  !  "  said  the 
ironical  priest,  taking  the  cup  from  his 
lips  a  moment. 

11  Let  'em  both  come  to  me,"  said 
Mr.  Pope,  between  the  heavy  jolts  of 
his  big  laugh.  "  I  '11  give  my  holy- 
namesake  a  treaty — bless  His  Holi- 
ness— and  I  '11  give  the  king  absolution 
— that  is,  if  he  behaves  himself  better 
than    King   Charlie   did,    poor  soul." 

Seth  went  on :  "  Here  on  this 
spot — " 

"  I  built  my  first  tobacco-house,"  in- 
terrupted the  host. 

'•  Why,  Pope,"  said  Notley,  "  here  is 
where  you  butchered  your  hogs,  last 
January." 


"  Here,  on  this  spot,"  resumed  the 
schoolmaster,  with  arm  aloft,  and  great- 
ly agitated — 

"I  '11  butcher  again,  come  Christ- 
mas," said  the  host,  amid  another  gen- 
eral laugh. 

M  Here,  on  this  spot" — raising  his 
voice  to  a  scream  —  "  is  to  stand 
the  parliament-house  of  the  greatest 
nation  of  the  world,  without  king  or 
lord ! " 

For  a  moment  the  company  were 
awed  by  the  intense  earnestness  of  the 
prophet ;  but  the  host  silently  tendered 
the  bottle  to  him,  the  former  spirit  re- 
viving in  an  explosion  of  laughter. 
Seth,  deeply  wounded,  persisted,  how- 
ever : 

"  1  see  its  long  rows  of  marble  pillars 
from  side  to  side  of  this  lawn,  its  lofty 
entablatures,  and  its  towering  dome. 
But,  before  this  comes  to  pass — " 

Seth  broke  down.  His  persecutors 
feared  they  had  overdone  their  joke. 
Mr.  Pope  soothingly  spoke  to  him,  re- 
ceiving no  response,  and  all  returned 
to  the  house  to  replenish  their  pipes. 
Again,  all  being  round  the  table,  Dun- 
can voluntarily  took  another  dram, 
with  an  air  of  recklessness.  Then, 
while  all  offered  marked  respect  to  en- 
courage him,  he  began,  in  a  low,  sol- 
emn tone,  but  with  a  voice  of  startling 
huskiness  : 

•'  Before  this  all  comes  to  pass,  there 
is  to  be  war  between  the  great  kingdom 
of  Britain  and  the  people  on  this  shore, 
from  end  to  end,  joining  all  the  colo- 
nies. They  will  conquer,  led  by  a  man 
who  is  to  be  born  down  yonder  river, 
in  the  Virginia  colony.  That  man  will 
be  so  great  and  good  that  all  nations 
will  contribute  each  one  a  stone,  to 
build,  in  sight  of  this  spot,  a  monu- 
ment to  his  virtues,  and  every  people 
under  the  sun  will  alike  place  him 
above  their  own  heroes  !  "  Seth  quiet- 
ly awaited  the  time  when  the  roar  of 
ribaldry  should  subside,  for  he  had  re- 
solved to  tell  all. 

The  Indian,  less  competent  than  his 
Christian  fellow-bibbers,  had  found  his 
place  on  the  floor,  with  a  farewell  "  Big 
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Chief— ugh  ! "  The  bottle  once  more 
filled,  Seth  promptly  joining  in  its  fa- 
vors* the  company  hilariously  toasted 
the  great  city,  its  palaces  and  parlia- 
ment-houses, the  great  victory  over 
dear  old  England,  the  mighty  nation 
that  was  to  sit  down  on  this  hill,  and, 
above  all,  the  clever  chap  who  was  to 
get  himself  above  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Seth,  with  a  pale  face,  pointed 
a  trembling  finger  at  the  host,  say- 
ing: 

"  In  the  children  of  our  loins,  you 
and  I  arc  linked  together,  Mr.  Pope, 
though  our  blood  is  not  to  join  for  two 
hundred  years !  " 

The  old  man  started.  There  was 
something  almost  frightful  coming  over 
the  ordinarily  meek  schoolmaster. 
However,  after  the  refreshment  of  a  sol- 
itary drink,  he.  was  sufficiently  himself 
again  to  say  : 

"  No  chance  for  poor  Betty,  then  ! " 

The  company  found  instant  relief  in 
this  sportive  despair  of  having  Seth  for 
a  son-in-law. 

"  Pope !  "  —  began  the  prophet,  ab- 
ruptly— 

"  Pope,  by  gum  !  "  cried  he,  with  a 
prolonged  laugh,  complicated  by  a  drop 
which  only  much  co'ughing  dislodged 
from  his  windpipe — "  I  never  thought 
of  my  name  before.  Here  is  to  be  a 
great  empire — a  Rome — on  my  land. 
I  am,  then,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  my 
lads.  Never  let  me  hear  you  call  my 
estate  Woodley,  again.  Rome,  sir ! 
Rome,  is  its  name." 

**  Rome  !  The  Pope  of  Rome  !  " 
all  cried,  except  Seth.  "  But  where  is 
the  Tiber?"  inquired  the  more  classi- 
cal curate. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  inquired  the  Pope. 

"  The  river  that  runs  by  Rome." 

"  Can't  take  the  liberty  to  give  the 
Potomac  a  new  name.  Ha !  here  she 
is!  You  see  her  coming  out  of  my 
woods,  up  there  on  the  northeast,  and 
running  round  the  foot  of  this  hill,  then 
through  the  marsh,  into  the  Potomac  ; 
there's  your  Tiber !  " 

"What?    Goose  Creek  ?" 


"  Of  course,"  said  the  host,  amidst 
shouts  of  laughter* 

During  all  this  the  prophet  was  si- 
lent, abstracted,  but  intensely  agitated. 
When  attention  reverted  to  him,  he  re- 
sumed : 

*•  To  New  England  I  shall  be  driven 
back,  in  my  old  age,  by  persecutions 
inspired  by  a  Catholic  king;  while 
Betty  is  to  be  the  mother  of  a  numer- 
ous progeny,  by  a  husband  whose 
name  begins  with  a  Y,  who  is  not  yet 
in  this  country.  Two  centuries  are  to 
roll  by,  when  her  blood  and  mine  are 
to  mingle  on  this  hill.  Under  a  tree, 
in  a  calm  afternoon,  a  descendant  of 
mine,  with  the  gift  which  God  gave  me 
under  the  hand  of  Roger  Williams, 
shall  behold  all  the  events  of  this 
night — even  this  hour,  and  a  more 
dreadful  one  to  come  [he  choked  and 
shuddered  a  moment] — and  after  the 
vision,  he  shall  tell  what  he  saw,  and 
shall  be  overheard  by  a  descendant  of 
your  daughter  Betty,  as  like  her  as  a 
twin  ;  and  she  shall  believe  it  all ;  and 
in  the  moonlight  of  that  night,  when 
they  meet  and  plight  their  troth,  a  statue 
of  the  great  hero  of  the  world  shall  be 
behind  them  as  they  walk  through  yon- 
der lawn,  and  before  them  shall  glitter, 
in  white  splendor,  the  glorious  Senate 
House,  while  the  place  we  now  occupy 
shall  be  within  a  city — the  capital  of  a 
greater  nation  than  the  world  has  yet 
ever  seen  ! " 

He  paused,  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  breathing  laboriously.  The 
bottle  had  so  often  been  emptied,  that 
it  began  to  tell  on  the  drinkers.  Loud 
guffaws,  and  crude,  colliding  jokes, 
mingled  at  the  same  time  with  an  un- 
dercurrent of  superstitious  awe  at  the 
strange  and  violent  enthusiasm  of  the 
schoolmaster.  They  gulped  down  more 
liquor,  but  were  quickly  confounded  by 

*  It  is  a  fact  that  Tiber  Creek  has  had  that  name 
as  far  back,  as  tradition  goes,  much  earlier  than 
the  foundation  of  Georgetown,  and  of  course  gene- 
rations before  the  American  Revolution.  Tradition 
also  imputes  the  name  to  the  clever  humor  of  a  pro- 
prietor, whose  name,  as  old  land  records  still  show, 
was  Pope ;  and  that  of  his  estate,  Rome. 
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a  new  and  awful  turn.  The  prophet, 
lifting  his  face  out  of  his  hands,  wildly 
gazed  an  instant  into  their  eyes,  and 
then  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"  This  house  is  first  to  lie  in  ashes! 
The  time  is  dreadfully  near !  It  comes  ! 
It  is  here  !     Fire  !     Fire  !  " 

Through  a  closed  stairway  burst  a 
thick  volume  of  smoke,  followed  by 
sheets  of  angry  flame.  The  besotted 
party,  aghast  with  horror,  rushed  over 
each  other  toward  the  door ;  but  mass- 
ive dry  joists,  crackling  in  the  blaze, 
fell  athwart  their  egress;  burning 
shingles  flew  in  the  wind,  and  from 
women,  children,  and  terror-stricken 
negroes,  went  up  in  the  solitude  of 
midnight,  at  a  remote  country  home, 
the  vain  shrieks  of  helpless  horror. 

Thus  abruptly  the  Sergeant's  strange 
story  ended.  The  Surgeon  was  about 
to  cross-question  him,  when  the  Judge- 
Advocate  entered  the  tent  close  by, 
with  a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  with 
blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair,  followed 
by  the  Colonel,  to  whom  he  introduced 
her — curiosity  attracting  the  rest  of  us — 
gracefully  announcing  her  as  a  danger- 
ous rebel  to  officers  of  sentiment,  and 
explained  her  business — some  request 
for  the  release  of  a  citizen  -  prisoner, 


or  the  like.  Before  leaving,  the  Judge- 
Advocate  politely  apologized  for  her 
detention  for  nearly  an  hour  in  a  camp- 
chair,  while  he  was  collecting  and  ex- 
amining the  papers  of  the  case.  She 
expressed  her  satisfaction,  as,  though 
reading,  she  had  not  been  able  to  avoid 
overhearing  a  most  extraordinary  story. 
This  she  said,  with  a  cautious  look  at 
the  Sergeant,  who  answered  by  a  blush 
from  beard  to  hair.  She  then  imme- 
diately retired. 

"Remarkable!  remarkable,  Captain!"" 
said  the  Surgeon,  after  the  lady  had 
gone,  and  the  Sergeant  had  turned  to 
his  evening  duties. 

41  Y-e-s,"  slowly  replied  the  Captain, 
paring  his  nails.  "  You  see,  the  Ser- 
geant 's  sharp,  and  so 's  that  young 
thing — and  I  'm  not  so  dull  myself." 

The  Surgeon's  peering  eyes  and  va- 
cant look  did  not  tempt  the  Captain 
to  be  more  communicative  ;  and  so  we 
do  not  know  what  he  meant. 

Orderly  Sergeant  Seth  Duncan,  of 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  was  honorably 
discharged  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1863. 
and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month 
was  married  to  Miss  Betty  Young,  of 
the  city  of  Washington. 

John  M.  Binckiey. 


A  PHILOSOPHER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


THE  greatest  mechanician  and 
mathematician  combined,  whom 
our,  and  possibly  any  other,  age  has 
produced,  was  the  late  Charles  Bab- 
bage.  His  achievements  were  two-fold. 
He  constructed  what  he  called  a  Dif- 
ference Engine.  He  also  planned  and 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  an 
Analytical  Engine.  Of  this  latter, 
nothing  beyond  what  the  famous  Mrs. 
Somerviile  remarked  need  be  said,  to 
wit :  "  That,  by  its  use,  Mr.  Babbage 
would  seem  to  have  put  the  whole  of 
arithmetic  within  the  grasp  of  machin- 


ery." Of  the  former,  difficult  as  it  is 
without  diagrams  to  make  so  abstruse 
an  invention  clear  to  the  un technical 
reader,  thus  much  may  be  said :  That 
the  process  of  addition,  automatically 
performed,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  In 
nearly  all  tables  of  numbers  there  will 
be  found  a  law  of  order  in  the  differ- 
ences between  each  number  and  the 
next.  For  instance,  in  a  column  of 
square  numbers  —  say  9,  16,  25, 36, 49, 
64,  81,  etc.,  the  successive  differences 
will  be  7,  9,  11,  13,  15,  17,  etc.  These 
are  differences  of  the  first  order.     If. 
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then,  the  process  of  differencing  be  re- 
peated with  those,  we  arrive  at  a  re- 
markably simple  series  of  numbers,  to 
wit :  2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  etc.  And  into  some 
such  simple  series  most  tables  resolve 
themselves  when  they  are  analyzed  in- 
to orders  of  differences :  an  element  — 
an  atom,  so  to  speak  —  is  arrived  at, 
from  which,  by  constant  addition,  the 
numbers  in  the  table  may  be  formed. 
It  was  the  function  of  this  Difference 
Engine  to  perform  this  addition  of  dif- 
ferences bv  combinations  of  wheels 
acting  upon  each  other  in  an  order  de- 
termined by  a  preliminary  adjustment. 
This  working  by  differences  gave  it  its 
name. 

Mr.  Babbage  spent  upon  this  engine 
a  large  sum  from  his  private  fortune, 
and  ,£6,000  of  public  money.  At  this 
moment,  when  the  expenditure  had 
gone  much  beyond  the  original  inten- 
tention,  the  idea  of  the  Analytical  En- 
gine, which  absorbed  and  contained, 
as  a  small  part  of  itself,  the  Difference 
Engine,  arose  before  the  inventor.  Of 
course  he  could  not  help  the  fact  that 
M  Alps  on  Alps  "  should  arise  in  such 
matters,  and  that,  when  one  great  vic- 
tory was  achieved,  another  and  still 
greater  battle  remained  to  be  faced  and 
fought.  But  no  sooner  did  he,  like  an 
honest  man,  communicate  the  fact  to 
the  Government,  than  the  prospect  of 
untold  expenses  alarmed  the  Ministry, 
and  they  resolved  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise. Of  course,  this  Analytical 
Engine  was  never  constructed.  The 
Difference  Engine,  together  with  the 
drawings  of  the  machinery,  construct- 
ed and  not  constructed,  and  of  many 
other  contrivances  connected  with  it, 
extending  to  more  than  rive  hundred, 
are  at  King's  College,  London.  They 
bear  their  silent  witness  to  the  greatest 
hopes  ever  entertained  in  common  by 
scientific  men  in  regard  to  a  single  pro- 
ject, dashed  to  the  ground. 

At  the  meeting  of  European  philos- 
ophers at  Turin,  in  1840,  after  Plana, 
Menabrea,  Plantamour,  and  MacCul- 
lagh  had  discussed  the  possibility  of 
the  working  of  the  Analytical  Engine, 


should  it  ever  be  constructed,  M.  Mo- 
sotti,  the  most  profound  analyst  in  Ita- 
ly, joined  the  party.  After  listening  to 
Mr.  Babbage's  explanation  of  his  plans 
and  following  him  through  his  draw- 
ings, Mosotti  remarked  that  he  was 
now  quite  ready  to  admit  the  power  of 
mechanism  over  both  numerical  and 
algebraical  relations  to  any  extent. 

It  was  during  this  meeting  that  Me- 
nabrea collected  materials  for  his  ad- 
mirable description  of  the  Analytical 
Machine,  which  was  published  in  the 
"  Bibliotheque  Universe  lie  de  Getteve" 
Lady  Lovelace,  the  only  child  of  the 
poet,  Lord  Byron,  told  Mr.  Babbage, 
some  months  after  the  appearance  of 
Menabrea's  memoir,  that  she  had  trans- 
lated it.  He  asked  her  why  she  had 
not  herself  written  an  original  paper 
on  a  subject  she  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Her  reply  was  that  the  thought 
had  not  occurred  to  her.  He  then 
suggested  that  she  should  add  notes  to 
the  memoir,  which  she  did,  entering 
fully  into  all  the  abstract  questions 
connected  with  the  subject,  and  ex- 
tending her  own  remarks  to  three  times 
the  length  of  the  original  memoir.  The 
two  memoirs,  taken  together,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  1843,  furnish  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  understanding  the  rea- 
soning, a  complete  demonstration  that 
the  whole  of  the  developments  and 
operations  of  analysis  are  capable  of 
being  executed  by  machinery. 

Excepting  Mrs.  Somerville,  no  wo- 
man of  this  century  has  ever  exhibited 
as  remarkable  mathematical  powers  as 
Lady  Lovelace.  By  some  curious  psy- 
chological perversion,  her  talents,  no 
wise  inferior  to  her  father's,  were  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  poetic  element. 
Her  personal  appearance,  however,  re- 
sembled the  Byron  s.  The  writer  saw 
her  at  Clifton,  the  year  before  she  was 
married.  She  was  with  her  mother, 
Lady  Noel  Byron.  The  head,  face, 
lineaments,  skin,  wavy  hair,  and  large 
liquid  eyes  of  her  father  were  all  re- 
produced in  the  daughter.  Unfortu- 
nately, her  character,  also,  was  like  his. 
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There  was  a  craving  for  excitement 
that  made  her  forever  restless.  Though 
married  to  a  man  whom  she  deserved- 
ly loved  and  v  respected —  surrounded 
by  all  the  elegancies  of  the  most  culti- 
vated English  life  —  a  leader  in  socie- 
ty, whether  at  their  handsome  mansion 
in  St.  James's  Square,  during  the  Lon- 
don season,  or  in  the  palatial  country- 
seat  at  Ashley  -  Combe  —  possessed  of 
wealth,  blest  with  children,  the  idol  of 
her  husband,  and  the  admiration  of  all 
scientific  men  —  she  could  not  be  con- 
tent. Between  Lady  Byron  and  her- 
self there  was  almost  perpetual  discord. 
She  speculated  in  the  funds,  gambled 
at  Baden-Baden,  kept  her  betting-book 
for  the  races,  and  finally,  during  the 
railway  mania,  when  George  Hudson 
was  "  king,"  bought  and  sold  to  an  ex- 
travagant degree  in  the  thousand-and- 
one  enterprises  of  the  day.  With  her 
ample  income  she  might  have  done 
all  this  and  escaped  unharmed.  But 
her  agent  failed  —  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  took  possession  of  his  accounts 
—  and  to  save  public  scandal,  Lord 
Lovelace  came  forward,  and,  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice,  made  good  the  de- 
ficiency. Her  chagrin  at  this,  it  was 
always  believed,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
a  long  illness  that  followed,  which  ter- 
minated fatally. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  always 
greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Babbage's  in- 
ventions. He  called  one  morning  on 
the  latter  to  show  the  Difference  En- 
gine to  the  Countess  of  Wilton.  After 
it  had  been  made  to  calculate  a  small 
table  of  numbers,  the  lady  asked  what 
Mr.  Babbage  had  found  to  be  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  contriving  the  ma- 
chine. 

"The  same,"  replied  he,  "that  a 
general,  commanding  a  vast  army, 
finds  when  about  to  engage  in  battle 

with  another  army  of  equal  or  greater 

•     •• 
size. 

The  Duke  here  began  to  watch  the 
speaker  very  closely.  Mr.  Babbage 
continued : 

"  It  arose,  my  lady,  not  from  any 
difficulty  in  contriving   mechanism  to 


execute  each  individual  movement,  for 
I  had  contrived  very  many  different 
modes  of  executing  each ;  but  it  really 
arose  from  the  almost  innumerable 
combinations  amonrg  all  these  contri- 
vances—  a  number  so  vast  that  no  hu- 
man mind  could  examine  them  ail." 

When  the  speaker  had  concluded, 
the  Duke  turned  to  the  Countess,  and 
said  : 

M  I  know  that  difficulty  well,  and  I 
never  felt  it  greater  .than  when  I  had 
Marshal  Soult  as  an  antagonist." 

He  then  went  on,  speaking  of  one 
and  another  of  the  French  Generals, 
assigning  to  each  his  peculiar  excel- 
lence ;  when  Mr.  Babbage  asked  : 

"  Well,  sir,  how  was  it,  that,  with 
such  various  great  qualities,  you  whip- 
ped them  all?" 

The  Duke,  taken  by  surprise,  paused 
a  moment  or  two,  and  then  replied : 

M  Well,  I  do  n't  know  exactly  how  it 
was;  but  I  think  if  any  unexpected 
circumstance  occurred  in  the  midst  of 
a  battle,  which  deranged  its  whole 
plan,  I  could  perhaps  organize  another 
plan  more  quickly  than  most  of  them." 

Sir  John  Herschel  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Babbage.  They  had  been 
together  at  Cambridge,  and  the  latter 
had  declined  to  contest  with  the  former 
the  honors  of  senior  wranglership.- 
They  were  both  genial  men,  fond  of 
good  fellowship,  and  in  the  very  strong- 
est sympathy  with  each  other's  tastes 
and  pursuits.  One  day  Sir  John,  hav- 
ing dined  in  Dorset  street  where  his 
friend  lived,  as  he  sat  over  his  wine, 
suddenly  asked : 

"  Babbage,  can  you  show  me  two 
sides  of  a  shilling  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  latter;  and  tak- 
ing a  shilling  from  his  pocket,  held  it 
before  the  looking-glass. 

"  But  that  won't  answer,"  rejoined 
Herschel ;  "  this  is  my  method  !"  and, 
spinning  the  money  rapidly  on  the 
mahogany,  both  head  and  tail  were,  of 
course,  apparently  seen  at  the  same 
instant.  Babbage  smiled,  and  with 
characteristic  eagerness,  exclaimed : 
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"  I  can  make  a  wonder  out  of  that 
phenomenon." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
the  next  day,  he  presented  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  others  what  he 
called  a  thaumatropc.  It  was  simply 
a  round  disc  of  card,  suspended  be- 
tween two  lengths  of  sewing-silk.  On 
one  side  was  painted  a  bird,  on  the 
other  a  cage.  On  turning  the  thread 
rapidly  the  bird  appears  in  the  cage. 
The  toy  is  well  known  now,  and  it  is 
its  origin  between  two  distinguished 
philosophers  that  gives  it  any  interest. 

In  his  "  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a 
Philosopher,"  published  when  nearly 
four-score  years  had  whitened  his  head, 
without  impairing  either  his  mental  or 
physical  vigor,  Mr.  Babbage  relates 
many  of  his  amusing  experiences,  not 
only  with  his  friends  but  among  vari- 
ous classes  of  society.  His  first  visit  to 
Paris  was  made  in  company  with  Her- 
schel.  At  Abbeville,  where  they  break- 
fasted, four  eggs  were  ordered  to  be 
boiled,  two  hard  and  two  soft.  Speak- 
ing very  slow,  so  as  to  be  quite  certain 
of  being  understood,  Sir  John  said 
twice,  • ' pour  chacun  deux. "  The  gar- 
$on  ran  along  the  passage  and  shouted 
through  the  buttery  window,  4 '  //  faui 
/aire  bouiller  cinquante -deux  aufs 
pour  Messieurs  les  Anglais"  misun- 
derstanding^^-//// deux  for  cinquante- 
deux,  and  but  for  the  great  astronomer 
rushing  to  the  "kitchen,  the  fifty  -  two 
eggs  would  have  been  simmering  over 
the  fire. 

Upon  reaching  Paris,  the  two  friends 
called  upon.  Laplace,  who  spoke  with 
them  of  various  English  works  on 
mathematical  subjects.  Among  others, 
he  mentioned,  with  approbation,  "  Un 
ouvrage  de  vous  deux."  Now  Herschel 
and  Babbage  had  written  no  joint 
work,  and  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  know 
to  what  Laplace  referred.  He  repeated 
his  remark  more  slowly,  "  Un  ouvrage 
de  vous  deux."  Still  the  gentlemen 
failed  to  catch  the  Frenchman's  mean- 
ing, until,  taking  a  book  from  his  libra- 
ry, he  showed  them  a  work  written  by 
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Wood  house  (pronouncing  wood,  vous; 
house,  deux). 

Among  the  friends  with  whom  Mr. 
Babbage  was  upon  terms  of  intimacy 
on  the  Continent,  such  as  Poisson, 
Fourrier,  Biot.  and  others,  there  was 
no  one  where  the  ties  of  mutual  af- 
fection were  drawn  more  closely  than 
with  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  There 
was  something  exceedingly  lovable 
about  this  man,  even  up  to  the  extreme 
old  age  of  ninety-two.  Notwithstand- 
ing that,  when,  as  the  Nestor  of  society 
in  Berlin,  the  same  sublime  tone  that 
characterizes  his  great  works  pervaded 
his  conversation,  and  from  peasant  to 
king  he  was  regarded  by  every  one  as 
the  greatest  living  man,  yet  his  kind- 
ness of  heart  was  even  more  remarka- 
ble. He  not  merelv  loved  science  for 
its  own  sake,  but  he  derived  pleasure 
from  assisting  with  his  information 
every  inquirer,  however  humble,  who 
might  need  it.  There  is  a  singular  er- 
ror prevalent  in  regard  to  this  great 
man.  He  is  thought  and  spoken  of 
everywhere  as  the  famous  traveller; 
and  yet,  out  of  a  life  of  four-score  and 
twelve  years,  he  spent  but  five  in  his 
travels.  The  task  of  digesting  and 
systematizing  his  vast  stores  of  knowl- 
edge was  that  at  which  his  life  was 
spent. 

It  was  always  noticeable  in  Mr.  Bab- 
bage that,  though  a  man  of  great  irri- 
tability and  prejudices,  he  spoke  well 
of  almost  every  one.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  notable  exception.  He  did 
not  like  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and 
would  not  speak  well  of  him.  Davy 
was  Babbage' s  senior  some  fourteen 
years.  His  reputation,  when  the  latter 
left  Cambridge,  was  that  of  the  most 
brilliant  scientific  discoverer  since  the 
days  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  But  Davy's 
.  jealousy  of  Faraday  —  his  assumption 
of  superiority  to  his  fellow  -  laborers,  if 
not  his  peers,  in  science  —  his  adoption 
after  his  marriage  of  the  style  and 
manners  of  the  aristocracy  —  his  fond- 
ness for  money  and  meanness  in  get- 
ting it,  Babbage  could  not  get  along 
with. 
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Of  Faraday,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
an  ardent  admirer.  Among  all  the 
guests  who  used  to  assemble  in  Dorset 
street,  and  who  took  part  in  those  de- 
lightful entertainments  that  made  Mr. 
Babbagc's  house  almost  as  famous  for 
the  flavor  of  its  society  as  Charles 
Lamb's  was  at  an  earlier  day,  no  one 
was  more  honored  than  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  gieat 
mathematician  was  also  a  frequent  at- 
tendant upon  those  unequalled  lectures 
which  made  the  name  of  the  black- 
smith's son  famous  throughout  the 
world.  Faraday  lacked  mathematical 
training.  Babbage  said  that  this  was 
all  the  better  —  that  such  a  training 
would  have  been  a  bit  in  the  mouth  of 
that  inspiration  which  cannot  stop  ;  or, 
changing  the  figure,  that  "it  would 
have  prevented  him  from  driving  his 
adits  into  places  where  no  theory  point- 
ed to  a  lode."  The  great  chemist's 
speculative  writings  sometimes  lack 
precision,  but  across  them  flash  gleams 
of  prescient  genius  which  will  excite 
admiration  throughout  all  time.  And 
then  in  that  sense  of  order  by  which 
every  snarl  in  Faraday's  hands  was 
untangled  —  in  those  Teutonic  quali- 
ties, which  knew  no  such  word  as 
"yield"  —  in  that  devotion  to  truth 
which  would  have  braved  martyrdom 
rather  than  flinch  —  Babbage  had  the 
keenest  sympathy.  But  it  was  Fara- 
day's goodness  that  bound  him  most 
closely  to  the  general  human  heart. 
When  Dr.  Bence  Jones  spoke  of  him 
as  "  too  good  a  man  for  me  to  estimate 
rightly,  and  too  great  a  philosopher  for 
me  to  understand  thoroughly,"  he  said 
what  every  man  and  woman  who  ever 
began  to  see  into  the  inner  life  of  the 
lamented  truth  -  seeker,  felt  and  knew 
to  be  so.  Energy,  kindness,  and  truth 
were  the  three  great  elements  that  en- 
tered into  Faraday's  nature.  Those 
who  knew  him  best,  say  that  there  was 
another  and  larger — his  sincere  hu- 
mility. And  it  must  have  been  so. 
That  a  bookseller's  boy,  whose  home 
at  night  was  in  a  loft  over  the  stables 
and  coach-houses  of  Jacob's  Well  Mews 


in  London,  should  have  risen  to  be 
known  over  all  the  civilized  world  — 
that  he  should  be  everywhere  hailed 

0 

as  the  benefactor  of  his  species  —  that 
nearly  one  hundred  purely  scientific 
societies  should  impromptu  have  made 
him  an  honorary  or  a  corresponding 
member  far  more  for  their  glory  than 
for  his  renown  —  that  kings  and  princ- 
es of  all  lands  should  concede  the  lit- 
tleness of  their  positions  when  in  the 
laboratory  of  that  clear-  eyed  and  ear- 
nest -.voiced  old  man  — and  that  men 
he  had  never  seen,  nor  of  whom  he 
had  ever  heard,  men  of  strange  speech 
and  other  lands,  should  pronounce  his 
name  with  love  because  he  had,  in  his 
own  person  and  work,  exalted  human- 
ity, was  enough  to  make  any  man 
proud.  They  say  Faraday  was  not 
proud  ;  and,  if  they  say  the  truth,  then 
surely  the  fourth  great  element  of  his 
character  must  have  been  humility. 

As  unlike  in  disposition  to  Faraday 
as  in  years,  was  another  and  more  in- 
timate friend  of  Charles  Babbage  — 
Rogers,  the  banker -poet.  Between 
Faraday  and  Babbage  there  was  but 
the  difference  of  a  single  year;  but  be- 
tween them  and  the  author  of  ••  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory  "  more  than  thir- 
ty. Perhaps  one  tie  that  bound  such 
disparity  of  ages  together  was  that 
each  thoroughly  understood  the  other. 
Rogers,  however,  never  looked  old ; 
and  when,  in  1 851,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  he  used  to  visit  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, he  might  well  have  been  taken 
for  three  -  score.  Babbage  at  one  time 
consulted  Rogers  about  writing  a  novel 
by  which  he  hoped  to  make  ,£5,000  to 
assist  him  in  completing  the  Analyti- 
cal Engine.  Rogers  dissuaded  him, 
and  said : 

"  When  I  published  my  illustrated 
'  Italy,'  I  paid  ,£9.000  out  of  my  pocket 
before  I  received  one  farthing  of  re- 
turn." 

As  an  observer  of  mankind  and  a 
narrator  of  experiences,  Mr.  Rogers 
was  a  rather  extraordinary  man.  At 
his  splendid  mansion  in  Park  Lane, 
when  he  entertained  at  breakfast  or 
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dinner  the  choice  spirits  of  the  day,  no 
one  could  be  more  agreeable.  Once, 
at  a  large  dinner  party,  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  inconvenience  of  having 
windows  formed  of  one  sheet  of  glass. 

"  They  look  as  if  there  were  no 
glass,"  he  said.  "  A  short  time  ago, 
as  I  sat  at  the  table  with  my  back  to 
one  of  these  panes,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  window  was  open,  and  such 
was  the  force  of  imagination  that  I 
actually  took  cold." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Babbage,  who  sat 
opposite,  "  how  odd  it  is,  Mr.  Rogers, 
that  you  and  I  should  make  such  a 
very  different  use  of  the  faculty  of  im- 
agination. When  I  sleep  unexpectedly 
away  from  home,  and  consequently 
have  no  nightcap,  1  should  naturally 
catch  cold.  But  by  tieing  a  piece  of 
packthread  tightly  round  my  head,  I 
go  to  sleep,  imagining  1  have  a  night- 
cap on,  and  catch  no  cold  at  all." 

The  taste  of  Mr.  Rogers  had  been 
cultivated  to  the  utmost  refinement. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  retained  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  to  such  extreme  old 
age.  When  past  his  ninetieth  year, 
and  an  invalid  confined  to  his  chair, 
he  delighted  to  watch  the  changing 
colors  of  the  evening  sky,  to  repeat 
passages  from  his  favorite  poets,  or  to 
dwell  on  the  merits  of  the  old  masters 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  No  man 
ever  better  understood  the  true  art  of 
conversation,  the  interchange  of  the 
thought,  the  giving  and  taking  of  ideas 
which  is  the  farthest  possible  remove 
from  monologue.  Nothing  pleased  Mr. 
Babbage  more  than  to  sit  vis-a-vis  at 
able  with  the  old  poet,  and  with  a 
bottle  of  port  between  them,  to  draw 
out  from  his  memory  anecdotes  and 
descriptions  of  the  men  of  bygone 
days.  Of  Lord  Erskine,  who,  Rogers 
said,  was,  next  to  Sydney  Smith,  the 
wittiest  man  he  ever  knew,  Babbage 
was  never  tired  of  asking.  To  all  let- 
ters soliciting  his  "subscription,"  Ers- 
kine had  one  form  of  reply.  Writing 
a  coarse  hand,  with  lines  widely  apart, 
he  said  :  "  Sir,  I  feel  much  honored  by 
your  application  to  me,  and  I  beg  to 


subscribe"  —  here  the  reader  had  to 
turn  over  the  leaf —  "  myself  your  very 
obedient  servant." 

He  once  said  very  seriously  :  "  Rog- 
ers, when  the  hour  comes  that  all  se- 
crets shall  be  revealed,  we  shall  know 
the  reason  why  —  shoes  are  always 
made  too  tight." 

And  when  some  one  remarked  that 
Lord  Mahon  had  died  worth  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  Erskine  said  : 
"  Well,  that 's  a  very  pretty  sum  to  be- 
gin the  next  world  with." 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  very  slow  compo- 
ser. He  told  Mr.  Babbage  that  he  had 
never  written  more  than  six  lines  of 
verse  in  any  one  day. 

••  Byron,"  he  remarked,  "  wrote  by 
fits  and  starts ;  composing  some  days 
almost  one  hundred  lines,  and  then 
doing  nothing  for  a  week.  Southey, 
on  the  contrary,  wrote  steadily  and 
rapidly  both,  having  his  regular  work- 
ing hours  and  allotted  stint." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  Charles  Babbage's  character  was  in- 
satiable curiosity.  There  was  nothing 
in  all  the  domain  of  nature  which  he 
did  not  seek  to  understand.  It  did  not 
matter  whether  the  flavor  of  the  flesh 
of  animals  never  eaten,  or  the  sensa- 
tions experienced  by  suffocation,  or  the 
power  of  resisting  heat,  or  the  nature 
of  molten  lava  as  it  first  issues  from 
the  burning  crater,  or  the  coronets  of 
smoke  projected  by  Vesuvius,  01  earth- 
quake or  tornado,  water- spout  or  whirl- 
pool, fire-damp  or  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, lock-picking  or  cipher-reading 
were  concerned,  he  was  bound  to  learn 
whatever  secret  each  contained,  re- 
gardless of  all  personal  hazard.  His 
work  on  the  **  Economy  of  Manufac- 
tures," one  of  the  most  curious  and 
practical  books  ever  written,  as  well  as 
his  "  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Phi- 
losopher/' are  full  of  personal  experi- 
ences and  ingenious  suggestions  of  great 
interest  and  value,  and  quite  out  of  the 
common  way. 

Travelling  with  a  young  Russian, 
who,  he  learned,  was  coach  -  maker  to 
the  Czar,  he  discussed  with  him  seria- 
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tim  e^ery  part  of  the  structure  of  a  car- 
riage, and  then,  from  the  knowledge 
he  had  gained,  had  built  for  himself  in 
Vienna  a  cafecke  in  which  he  could 
dress  and  undress,  cook  and  eat  at  ta- 
ble, write  and  draw,  and  sleep  at  full 
length. 

During  a  visit  at  #Dcvonport,  while 
lodging  at  the  house  of  a  glazier,  he 
enquired  one  day  of  his  landlord 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  punching  a  hole  in  glass.  The  man 
replied  that  he  was  not,  and  expressed 
curiosity  to  see  it  done.  Going  to  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  Mr.  Babbage  select- 
ed two  centre  punches  and  a  hammer, 
with  which  he  pierced  the  plate  of  glass 
in  a  dozen  places.  The  glazier  was 
highly  delighted,  and  when  sent  for  by 
Mr.  Babbage  a  few  days  afterward  to 
receive  his  payment  for  lodgings,  he 
declined. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  the  contract 
for  the  supply  and  repair  of  all  street  - 
lamps  in  Devonport,  and  the  thing  you 
have  taught  me  will  save  me  twenty 
pounds  a  year;  I  can  take  no  payment 
from  you.'* 

Mr.  Babbage  frequently  turned  this 
same  invention  to  account.  Being  told 
in  Bologna,  Italy,  of  a  poor  tradesman 
who  possessed  great  fondness  for  me- 
chanics, he  called  upon  him,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  asked : 

"  Can  you  punch  twenty  holes  through 
a  pane  of  common  glass  and  not  crack 
it?" 

"  No.  sir,  I  think  that  cannot  be 
done.  Nor  do  I  believe  a  single  hole 
can  be  punched  through  glass  without 
the  chances  being  against  its  remain- 
ing sound  " 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  replied  the  phi- 
losopher, "  the  process  is  not  only  cer- 
tain but  simple.  Ii  you  can  provide 
me  with  two  centre  -  punches,  a  ham- 
mer, a  bench  -  vice,  an  old  file,  and  a 
pane  of  glass,  I  will  show  you  how  it  is 
done." 

The  man  produced  the  tools  and 
glass.  Scratching  with  the  end  of  the 
file  a  cross  (X)  on  both  sides  of  the 
glass,  and   fixing  one  of  the  punches 


in  the  vice,  he  bade  the  man  hold  the 
glass  so  that  the  punch  should  rest  ex- 
actly on  the  cross.  Then,  resting  with 
his  left  hand  the  other  punch  opposite, 
he  hit  it  three  or  four  very  slight  blows 
—  mere  touches  —  with  the  hammer, 
and  the  hole  was  made. 

The  man  was  so  delighted,  that  he 
desired  leave  to  show  Mr.  Babbage 
over  the  great  instrument  manufactory 
of  Bologna.  While  there,  the  latter 
put  the  same  question  to  the  foreman 
of  the  works  which  he  had  before  put 
to  his  humble  acquaintance. 

"  O,  yes,"  replied  the  foreman  ;  "  it 
is  perfectly  simple ;  we  do  it  every 
day." 

Mr.  Babbage  observed  a  shade  of 
surprise  glance  across  the  face  of  his 
friend,  and  determined  to  put  the  man 
in  the  position  either  to  do  the  trick  or 
retract  his  statement.  The  foreman 
then  called  for  a  flat  piece  of  iron  with 
a  hole  in  it,  and  placing  the  glass  on 
the  iron,  and  the  punch  above  the  aper- 
ture, he  gave  a  strong  blow  with  a 
hammer.  The  glass  was  smashed  into 
a  thousand  pieces.  Mortified  at  his 
failure,  he  tried  the  experiment  a  sec- 
ond time,  using  a  larger  hammer,  and 
striking  a  heavier  blow.  The  result 
was  the  same.  The  workmen  now 
gathered  round  to  witness  this  feat  of 
every  -  day  occurrence.  The  foreman 
became  angry.  He  sent  for  a  piece  of 
thicker  glass,  and  wielding  the  ham- 
mer with  a  flourish  over  his  head,  sent 
by  his  blow  the  fragments  all  over  the 
workshop.  Mr.  Babbage  consoled  him 
with  the  remark  that  the  most  skilled 
workmen  are  liable  to  mistakes,  and 
left  the  shop. 

"  And  are  you  not  going  to  show  him 
the  secret,  Signior?"  asked  the  poor 
tiadesman. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Babbage.  ••  The 
man  knows  too  much  already." 

This  habit  of  putting  himself  in  con- 
tact with  intelligent  mechanics  and 
business  men  was  frequently  product- 
ive of  droll  mistakes.  When  collect- 
ing materials  for  the  "  Economy  of 
Manufactures,"  Mr.  Babbage  invaria- 
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bly  stopped  at  those  inns  where  he  was 
likely  to  meet  commercial  travellers. 
No  one  ever  doubted  that  he  was  one 
of  the  craft,  but  opinions  were  widely 
different  as  to  the  department  for 
which  he  travelled.  Coming  down 
rather  late  one  morning,  at  The  Com- 
mercial Hotel  in  Sheffield,  he  found 
but  one  person  at  the  breakfast  table. 
After  ordinary  salutations,  the  gentle- 
man said  to  Mr.  Babbage : 

•*  We  had  a  delightful  and  most  in- 
structive time  last  evening,  and  after 
you  left  we  debated  about  what  trade 
you  travelled  for." 

"  And  what  opinion  did  you  arrive 
at?"  Mr.  Babbage  asked. 

14  At  none.  The  tall  gentleman  in  the 
corner  maintained  that  you  were  in  the 
hardware  line  ;  while  the  fat  gentleman 
who  sat  next  you  at  supper,  was  quite 
sure  you  were  in  the  spirit  trade.  An- 
other of  the  party  declared  that  they 
were  both  mistaken  ;  he  said  he  had 
met  you  before,  and  that  you  were  trav- 
elling for  a  great  iron  -master." 

*•  Well,"  said  Mr.  Babbage,  "  you,  1 
presume,  knew  my  vocation  better 
than  our  friends." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  commercial  trav- 
eller, "  1  knew  perfectly  well  that  you 
were  in  the  Nottingham  lacc-trade." 

Of  Mr.  Babbage's  numerous  contri- 
butions to  human  knowledge  it  is  im- 
possible to  treat  at  large.  When  solic- 
ited to  write  his  biography,  he  sent  the 
friend  who  had  urged  the  request  a 
list  of  his  works,  with  the  remark  that 
they  formed  the  best  life  of  an  author. 
He  said  that  he  had  no  desire  to  write 
an  auto -biography,  while  he  had 
strength  and  means  to  do  better  work. 
His  various  scientific  papers  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  — 
his  communications  to  the  Astronomi- 
cal, Geographical,  and  Geological  So- 
cieties —  his  articles  for  Encyclopedias 
and  Journals  of  Science  —  his  transla- 
tions of  mathematical  works,  and  his 
solution  of  various  problems  by  means 
of  the  calculus  of  function  —  amount 
in  number  to  over  eighty.  Though  al- 
ways busy,  he  entered   upon   no  great 


work  after  the  discontinuance  of  the 
construction  of  the  Difference  Engine. 
He  always  believed  that  his  life  would 
be  spared  long  enough  not  only  to 
complete  that,  but  to  construct  the  An- 
alytical Engine.  He  said  in  one  of 
his  last  writings,  that  the  principles  on 
which  the  latter  machine  rested  had 
been  examined,  admitted,  recorded, 
and  demonstrated  :  that  the  mechan- 
ism had  been  reduced  to  unexpected 
simplicity  ;  that  it  would  be  many  years 
before  any  one,  without  the  aids  he 
should  leave  behind  him,  would  under- 
take to  construct  anything  like  it ;  and 
that  Government  would  yet  see  the  in- 
finite loss  to  the  world  made  by  its  nig- 
gardly economy.  "  But  if  it  should 
not,"  he  added,  in  words  imbued  with 
the  noblest  philosophy,  "  and  if,  un- 
warned by  my  example,  any  one  shall 
undertake  and  shall  succeed  in  really 
constructing  an  engine  embodying  in 
itself  the  whole  of  the  executive  de- 
partment of  mathematical  analysis  up- 
on different  principles  and  by  simpler 
mechanical  means,  I  have  no  fear  of 
leaving  my  reputation  in  his  charge, 
for  he  will  alone  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  nature  of  my  efforts  and  the  value 
of  their  results." 

The  Difference  Engine  stood  for 
many  years  in  the  drawing  -  room  of 
Mr.  Babbage's  house  in  Dorset  street. 
He  was  accustomed  to  invite  scientific 
men,  who  happened  to  be  in  London, 
to  breakfast  with  him,  and  then,  put- 
ting the  engine  to  work,  explain  its 
mechanism  and  exhibit  its  calculations. 
In  front  of  the  machine  were  two  axes 
which,  when  it  was  running,  apparent- 
ly performed  no  work.  Upon*  being 
asked  one  day  by  Malthus  for  what 
purpose  they  were  there,  Mr.  Babbage 
replied,  that  they  had  been  so  placed 
in  order  to  illustrate  a  series  of  calcula- 
tions of  the  most  complicated  kind,  to 
which  they  contributed. 

"In  fact,"  he  continued,  "  the  tables 
thus  formed  are  of  so  artificial  and  ab- 
stract a  nature  that  I  cannot  foresee 

the   time   when    they  will    be   of  any 

»» 
use. 
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"  Would  you  have  the  kindness," 
asked  Professor  Malthus,  "  to  set  the 
machine  at  work  to  compute  such  a 
table?" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  replied 
Mr.  Babbage.  And  then,  touching  the 
spring,  remarked  :  "  The  engine  is  now 
prepared  to  count  the  natural  numbers, 
but  it  will  obey  this  law  only  as  far  as 
the  millionth  term.  Then  it  will  com- 
mence another  scries,  following  a  dif- 
ferent, but  known  law,  for  a  very  long 
period.  Again,  it  will  of  itself,  that 
second  period  being  completed,  com- 
mence and  calculate  the  terms  of  a 
series  following  another  new  law  ;  and 
so  on,  throughout  time. 

"  Of  course,"  he  continued,  "  it  is 
impossible  to  verify  what  I  say  by  mak- 
ing the  machine  actually  go  through 
the  calculations.  But  vou  see  the  en- 
gine  now  counting  natural  numbers, 
and  have  no  doubt  it  would  go  on  to 
the  millionth  term?" 

*'  None  whatever,  nor  to  the  billionth, 
provided  the  wheels  do  not  wear  out," 
replied  the  Professor. 

"  There  you  are  wrong,"  interposed 
Mr.  Babbage  ;  "  by  its  very  structure  it 
can  record  natural  numbers  only  up  to 
1,000,000,  and  then  it  must  take  up  a 
new  law.  1  now  put  the  index  forward 
to  999,990,  and  will  go  on  working  the 
machine,  leaving  you,  gentlemen,  to 
note  the  result." 

The  engine  went  on,  and  the  result 
was  as  Mr.  Babbage  had  predicted. 
After  the  millionth  term  a  new  law  was 
taken  up;  and  both  Malthus  and  Dr. 
Lloyd,  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
agreed,  that,  apparently,  from  the  very 
stiuctjjre  of  the  machine,  the  new  law 
must  continue  for  a  long  time,  and 
then,  of  itself,  inevitably  give  place  to 
another  new  law ;  and  so  on,  ad  infi- 
nitum. 

Encouraged  by  the  quick  apprehen- 
sion of  his  visitors,  Mr.  Babbage  went 
on  to  say  that,  in  the  new  engine  he 
was  then  contemplating,  it  would  be 
possible  to  set  it  so  that  — 

1st.  It  should  calculate  a  table  for 
any  given  length  of  time,  according  to 
any  given  law. 


2d.  That,  at  the  termination  of  the 
given  time,  it  should  cease  to  compute 
a  table  according  to  that  law  :  but  that 
then  it  should  commence  a  new  table 
according  to  any  other  given  law  that 
might  be  desired,  and  should  continue 
this  computation  for  any  other  given 
period. 

3d.  That  this  succession  of  a  new 
law,  coming  in  and  continuing  during 
any  desired  time,  and  then  giving  place 
to  other  new  laws,  in  endless  but  known 
succession,  might  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr.  Babbage  went  on  to  say,  that  he 
did  not  conceive  the  time  would  ever 
arrive  when  the  results  of  such  calcu- 
lations would  be  of  any  utilitv. 

"  But,"  he  added,  with  a  flash  of  in- 
tellectual light,  that  often  irradiated  his 
face  before  the  utterance  of  a  happy 
thought,  "  they  offer  a  striking  parallel 
with,  although  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance from,  the  successive  creations  of 
animal  life,  as  developed  by  the  vast 
epochs  of  geological  time.  They  may 
offer  another  parallel  in  the  laws  of 
human  life.  That  all  men  die  is  the 
result  of  a  vast  induction  of  instances. 
That  one  or  more  men,  at  given  times, 
shall  be  restored  to  life,  may  be  as 
much  the  consequence  of  the  law  of 
existence  appointed  for  man  at  his  cre- 
ation, as  the  appearance  and  reappear- 
ance of  the  isolated  cases  that  might 
be  produced  in  the  arithmetical  ma- 
chine. Thus  miracles  are  not  without 
a  parallel  in  mechanics." 

Mr.  Babbage  rendered  himself  very 
ridiculous  during  the  last  decade  of  his 
life,  by  his  persecution  of  street  -  musi- 
cians. He  made  himself  so  notorious 
in  his  conduct  in  this  regard,  that  street 
noises  increased  around  his  door  a 
thousand  fold.  There  were  not  only 
organ-grinders  and  Punch  and  Judy 
performers;  German  bands  and  Tom- 
toms ;  drummers  and  bagpipe  players, 
who  made  Dorset  street  a  favorite  re- 
sort ;  but  around  the  corners  of  his 
house,  under  his  windows,  and  in  his 
areas,  boys  with  accordions  and  child- 
ren with  tin  whistles,  the  little  roughs 
of  St.    Giles   and   pickpockets   of  the 
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Barbican,  with  penny  trumpets,  old 
kettles,  cracked  bells,  and  broken 
trombones,  made  day  and  night  hide- 
ous. The  argument  which  Mr.  Bab- 
bage  used  against  street  musicians,  in 
a  letter  to  the  "  Times,"  is  too  ingeni- 
ous and  too  characteristic  of  the  man 
to  be  omitted. 

"  Every  public  road  or  street,"  he 
writes,  "  belongs  to  the  Sovereign,  as 
embodying  the  nation,  and  is  accord- 
ingly called  the  King's  highway.  The 
interest  of  each  individual  is  limited  to 
a  right  of  passing  over  such,  and  he  is 
no  more  entitled  to  use  it  for  business 
or  amusement  than  he  is  to  build  upon 
it,  or  dig  for  ore  beneath  its  surface. 
Hence,  the  police  are  justified  in  desir- 
ing you  to  '  move  on  '  if  you  loiter,  be- 
cause you  hinder  traffic.  A  fortiori  a 
band  of  musicians  has  no  locus  standi 
on  the  ground.  Over  many  English 
parks  there  is  right  of  way.  But  no 
person  has  more  than  the  privilege  of 
passage ;  no  right  to  remain  on  the 
path  to  read,  sketch,  or  fiddle." 

Mr.   Babbage  was    once    asked  at 


court,  where  he  appeared  to  prosecute 
an  organ  -grinder,  the  following  ques- 
tion, which  the  magistrate  meant  to  be 
both  astute  and  sarcastic. 

"  Do  you  seriously  believe,  sir,  that  a 
man's  brain  can  be  injured  by  listen- 
ing to  a  street  organ  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  replied,  "  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  no  plan  having  a 

brain  ever  listened   to  a  street  musi- 

•      » » 
cian. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say,  that  this 
first  of  mathematicians  and  greatest  of 
philosophical  mechanists,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  Tables  of  Logarithms, 
published  some  forty  years  ago,  really 
accomplished  nothing.  He  has  shown 
the  possibility  of  constructing  an  en- 
gine capable  of  solving  all  the  problems 
of  mathematics,  but  has  left  no  one  be- 
hind him  able  to  do  the  work.  That 
at  some  future  day,  the  unerring  move- 
ments of  mechanism  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Logarithmic  Tables  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  perturbable  processes  of 
the  intellect,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  that  time  is  not  yet. 

A'.  5.   Dodge. 
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AT  THE  TOMB  OF  BYRON. 

I. 

O   MASTER,  here  I  bow  before  a  shrine  ! 
Before  the  lordliest  dust  that  ever  yet 
Moved  animate  in  human  form  divine. 
I,o !  dust  indeed  to  dust !  Mould  and  grime  are  set 
Above  thee.     The  ancient  walls  are  wet, 
And  drip  all  day  in  dank  and  silent  gloom, 
As  if  the  cold  gray  stones  could  not  forget 
Thy  great  estate  shrunk  to  this  sombre  room, 
But  learn  to  weep  perpetual  tears  above  thy  tomb. 

II. 

Through  broken  panes  I  hear  the  schoolboys  shout, 
1  see  the  swift  -  winged  swallow  dip  and  pass, 
And  from  the  peopled  narrow  plot  without, 
Well  grown  with  brier,  moss,  and  heaving  grass, 
I  see  the  Abbey  battlements  time  has 
Mao\e  eloquent  of  faiths,  of  fates  to  be, 
Of  creeds,  and  perished  kings;  and  still,  alas, 
O  master  mine  !  most  eloquent  of  thee, 
Of  thy  sad  life,  and  of  the  unsealed  mystery. 

III. 

Before  me  lie  the  oak  -  crowned  Annesley  hills, 
Before  me  lifts  the  ancient  Annesley  Hall 
Above  the  mossy  oaks.     ...     A  picture  fills 
With  forms  of  other  days.     A  maiden  tall 
And  fair  ;  a  fiery  black  -  haired  boy,  with  all 
The  force  of  man ;  a  steed  that  frets  without ; 
A  long  thin  sword  that  rusts  upon  the  wall.  .  .  . 
The  generations  pass.     .  .  .     Behold  !  about 
The  ivied  hall  the  fair-  haired  children  sport  and  shout. 

IV. 

Some  avenues  of  elm  -  trees  reach  and  nm  ; 
The  diadem  of  oaks  is  torn  away; 
Discrowned  the  promontory  meets  the  sun, 
And  here  is  set  the  record  of  a  day 
Of  meaning  full  and  memories ;  and  gray 
With  annals  dear  to  Annesley  Hall,  it  stands, 
A  stone,  with  but  this  single  word  to  say  — 
But  "  Inkerman!  "  and  lifts  its  unseen  hands, 
And  becks  afar  to  battle  -  fields  of  other  lands. 
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V. 

I  look  into  the  dread,  forbidding  tomb  ; 
Lo !  darkness  —  death.     The  soul  on  shifting  sand 
That  belts  Eternity,  gropes  in  the  gloom.  .  .  . 
The  black  -  winged  bird  goes  forth  in  search  of  land, 
But  turns  no  more  to  reach  my  reaching  hand.  .  .  . 
O  land  beyond  the  land !   I  lean  me  o'er 
Thy  dust  in  prayer  devout.  ...  I  rise,  I  stand 
Erect ;  the  stormy  seas  are  thine  no  more  ; 
A  weary  white  -  winged  dove  has  touched  the  olive  shore. 

VI. 

A  bay  wreath  woven  by  the  sundown  west 
Hangs  damp  and  stained  upon  the  dank  gray  wall. 
Above  thy  time -soiled  tomb  and  tattered  crest; 
A  bay  wreath  gathered  by  the  seas  that  call 
To  orient  Cathay,  that  break  and  fall 
On  the  shell  -  lined  shores  in  Tahiti's  breeze.  .  .  . 
A  slab,  a  crest,  a  wreath,  and  these  are  all 
Neglected,  tattered,  torn  ;  yet  only  these 
The  world  bestows  for  songs  that  rivalled  singing  seas. 

VII. 

A  bay  wreath  wound  by  one  more  truly  brave 
Than  Shastan ;  fair  as  thy  eternal  fame, 

She  sat  and  wove  above  the  sunset  wave,  '   ~^J 

And  wound  and  sang  thy  measures  and  thy  name. 
'T  was  wound  by  one,  yet  sent  with  one  acclaim 
By  many,  fair  and  warm  as  flowing  wine, 
And  purely  true,  and  tall  as  growing  flame, 
That  list  and  lean  in  moonlight's  mellow  shine 
To  tropic  tales  of  love  in  other  tongues  than  thine. 


VIII. 

1  bring  this  idle  typing  of  thy  task, 
And  my  few  loves,  to  thy  forgotten  tomb  : 
I  leave  them  here.     And  here  am  1  to  ask 
All  patience  of  the  sweeter  singers  whom 
Thy  majesty  hath  silenced.     I  resume 
My  staff,  and  now  my  face  is  to  the  West ; 
My  feet  are  worn ;  the  sun  is  gone,  a  gloom 
Has  mantled  Hucknall,  and  the  minstrel's  zest 
For  fame  is  broken  here,  and  here  he  pleads  for  rest. 

yoaquin  Miller. 
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Middlemarch  ;  A  Study  of  Provincial 
Life.  By  George  Eliot.  In  two  volumes. 
Harper's  Library  Edition.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.  (Jansen,  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago.) 

The  author  of  "  Middlemarch "  long 
since  reached  .the  highest  place  in  our  lite- 
rature ;  and  one  of  the  disadvantages  of 
that  position  is  that  her  public  is  exacting 
and  critical.  Wc  claim  a  sort  of  property 
in  her  honorable  fame,  and  insist  that  she 
shall  maintain  herself  at  her  best  level,  or 
cease  to  write  at  all.  Authors  have  been 
subjected,  for  a  very  long  time,  to  this  rule 
of  judgment :  that  they  should  retire  when 
the  first  signs  of  faltering  or  languor  mani- 
fested themselves.  In  fact,  we  seem  to  ask 
all  artists  to  abide  the  rule. 

Therefore  the  first  question  is  :  Docs  not 
"  Middlemarch"  show  ageing,  or  careless- 
ness at  least  ?  Is  it  equal  to  "  Romola  " 
or  "Adam  Bede"?  Once  suggested, 
doubt  finds  support  in  careful  collation  of 
defects  in  "  Middlemarch,"  and  compari- 
son of  them  with  excellences  in  "Roinola." 

We  are  not  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
question  is  of  any  consequence.  George 
Eliot  blind  and  decrepit  in  genius,  would 
still  be  worth  all  the  rest  of  our  novelists ; 
and  we  hope  she  will  keep  on  writing,  at 
least  until  a  rival  appears  on  the  field.  A 
poor  book  by  her  would  be  better  than  the 
good  books  of  other  writers  of  fiction. 

But  we  do  not  find  "Middlemarch" 
weak  or  languid ;  it  does  not  impress  us  as 
showing  decline  of  power.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  should  like  to  contend  for  just  the 
opposite  opinion.  The  relative  question  i> 
not,  however,  one  of  importance.  "  Mid- 
dlemarch "  is  certainly  a  great  work,  show- 
ing better  than  other  novels  the  complexi- 
ties of  human  motive,  the  hindrances  to 
ideal  completeness  of  living,  and  the  tor- 
tures to  which  certain  exceptionally  fine 
natures  are  put  by  the  rigidness  of  social 
habits. 


The  critics  have  also  discovered  that  it 
wants  unity;  there  are,  it  seems,  several 
stories.  So  are  there  in  "  Hamlet,"  in 
"  Adam  Bede,"  in  any  great  work.  When 
one  wishes  to  object,  and  lacks  an  objection, 
it  is  easy  to  raise  the  question  of  unity  ;  for 
few  persons  know  what  it  is,  except  in  a 
general  way  that  it  is  something  very  fine, 
and  indispensable  to  a  product  of  literary 
art.  To  French  critics,  Shakspeare — and 
all  the  other  English  authors  —  is  without 
unity ;  for  certain  classical  inflexibilities  do 
not  hold  in  English  dramatic  art.  The 
canon  of  unity  for  novels  is  by  no  means 
well  defined,  and  it  is  safe  to  give  a  pretty 
free  and  easy  interpretation.  At  all  events, 
our  novelists  all  need  such  laxity.  The 
tests  of  unity  may  be  stated,  for  the  uses  of 
novelists,  in  the  following  terms : 

1st.  That  the  object  of  the  story  shall  be 
early  and  clearly  made  known,  not  neces- 
sarily in  set  terms,  but  with  such  unequivo- 
calness  that  our  expectations  arc  not  baffled 
in  the  general  result. 

2d.  That  all  sul>ordinate  characters  have 
some  permanent  relation  to  the  leading 
characters ;  and  that  no  persons  be  thrust 
into  the  plot  to  serve  in  mere  accidental 
circumstances. 

3<\.  That  the  action  proceed  directly  and 
steadily  to  the  end  ;  and  that  no  other  ac 
lion    be  introduced   except   to  further  the 
main  action. 

Other  rules  might  be  given,  but  criticism 
of  "  Middlemarch  "  is  not  likely  to  call  for 
them.  As  we  understand  them,  the  critics 
find  here  three  love  -  problems  instead  of 
one,  and  are  sad  accordingly. 

The  error  in  such  estimates  begins  by 
forgetting  the  main  purport  of  the  story.  It 
is  not  a  love  -  problem  to  be  solved  —  nor 
anything  else  to  be  solved ;  it  is  a  human 
experience  with  hindrances  to  ideal  com- 
pleteness that  we  have  before  us.  The  love 
problems  illustrate  it  only. 

George  Eliot  complies  with  our  first  rule 
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in  the  Prelude  to  the  story,  which  fore- 
casts very  clearly  the  theme,  and  leaves  no 
just  ground  for  complaint  by  such  as  wan- 
-der  away  from  the  subject  to  its  large  and 
fresh  Incident.  Dorothea  is  a  Saint  The- 
resa, foundress  of  nothing,  whose  loving 
heart-beats  are  dispersed  among  hindrances. 

The  second  rule  is  less  rigorously  ad- 
ministered in  letter,  but  there  is  no  viola- 
tion of  its  spirit.  Mr.  Rigg,  the  heir  of 
the  old  miser,  is  scarcely  seen  in  the  story; 
but  he  belongs  there  when  he  appears,  be- 
ing introduced  by  relationships  of  the  most 
prominent  character.  The  poor  inebriate, 
who  is  the  undoing  of  Bulslrode,  takes  his 
place  in  the  narrative  by  well  -  defined  ne 
■cessities  of  the  main  action.  An  occasion- 
al view  of  other  very  subordinate  persons 
is  to  be  expected,  and,  when  they  do  not 
absorb  sympathy,  one  cannot,  and  indeed 
<loes  not,  complain  of  broken  unity. 

In  "  Middlemarch,"  the  doubt  arises 
from  the  selection  of  the  principal  actors 
and  the  parallelism  of  their  experience  to 
that  of  Dorothea.  All  of  them  seem  in 
some  sort  to  mimic  the  leading  part  —  their 
lives  are  also  being  dispersed  among  hin- 
drances. This  is  really  the  very  soul  of 
Jinity  ;  but  the  form  of  their  mimicry  mis- 
leads the  careless. 

The  love  story  of  young  Vincy  and  Ma- 
ry Gorth,  of  Lydgate  and  Rosamond  Vin- 
cy, seem  to  take  the  place  of  Dorothea's, 
and  one  says  in  hot  haste  that  they  might 
as  well  have  been  out  altogether.  Certain- 
ly, if  something  as  good  were  in  their 
places ;  but  they  have  a  function  and  seem 
to  us  to  till  it  in  reasonable  measure  of  sat- 
isfactoriness. 

All  Dorothea's  hindrances  are  shown  to 
be  real  —  of  life  itself — by  being  repro- 
duced in  various  forms  and  different  lives. 
Her  uncle's  failures  in  public  life,  and  his 
.general  air  of  having  given  up  doing  eve 
rything  because  one  "must  not  go  too  deep 
into  that  sort  of  thing;"  his  gradual  loss 
of  courage  and  substantial  failure  in  life,  is 
all  a  very  plain  reproachment  of  the  hom- 
ily. All  the  actors  fail  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  that  is  Dorothea's  failure,  not  utter  and 
dreadful  to  common  eyes,  but  essential  and 
painful  to  keen  and  broad  perception  of  the 
meanings  of  life. 

Just  how  many  examples  are  needed  to 


sharpen  to  a  point  the  lesson  set  before  us, 
one  may  feel,  leaves  room  for  difference  of 
judgment.     But  that  there  must  be  love 
problems    of   st  me   gravity,   is  not   to   be 
doubted.     For  the  marriages  of  Dorothea 
are  her  victories,,  and  her  failures ;  they  are 
approached  ideally  and  (especially  the  first) 
are  hindrances  to  the  very  end  sought  in 
them.     It  was  worth  w  hile  to  turn  this  over, 
and  set  Lydgate,  the  young  and  enthusiast- 
ic doctor,  to  working  out   with  Rosamond 
Vincy  the  same  problem  which  Dorothea  is 
perplexingly  and  distressfully  going  through 
with  Casaubon.     The  circumstances  are  so 
different  that    one    must  see  the  common 
elements  in  the  two  cases*  and  the  diver- 
sity of  result  does  not  exclude  substantial 
unitv    of    lesson.       Casaubon    dies   soon ; 
Rosamond  survives  her  husband,  who  dies 
early,  his  fine  hopes  and  strong  constitution 
going  down  under  her  frivolous  selfishness. 
Bulstrode  sets  forth  another  of  Dorothea's 
hindrances;  she   is  tied    up  in  matters  of 
business  of   various  inflexible   conditions. 
She  wants  every  family  to  have  a  good  cot- 
tage, and  to  relieve  distress  is  to  her  a  kind 
of  spiritual  necessity.    Coarse  Banker  Bul- 
strode is  in  the  same  strait  for  other,  wide- 
ly different,  reasons.     A  restless  conscience 
impels  him  to  benevolent  action ;  a  sinful 
past  is  to  be  atoned.     But  on  every  hand 
hindrances  rise  up,  and   at  last  revelation 
of  his  early  life  defeats  all.     Dorothea,  in- 
nocent and  clean -conscienced,  seems  to  be 
the  reverse  picture —  and  she  is.     But  here 
also,  to  spiritual  aspiration  as  to  a  burden- 
ed conscience,  awkward  and  hard  things 
and  natures  come  forth  to  defeat  and  dis- 
perse the  loving  heart-beats. 

These  are  only  rough  notes  to  a  method 
of  understanding  "  Middlemarch,"  which 
we  prefer  for  our  own  use  to  any  less  ap- 
preciative estimate. 

In  truth,  George  Eliot  is  scarcely  using 
a  new  theme  in  this  book ;  all  her  works 
play  around  the  conflicts  of  Love  and  Law, 
of  Large  Desire  and  Hard  Lines,  of  the 
eager  quest  of  Joy  with  the  Moral  Order  of 
the  World. 

An  epic  grandeur  is  in  all  her  works, 
which  reproduce  the  Promethean  story  un- 
der many  foims  and  endless  diversity  of 
incident.  Thev  are  sad  in  the  sense  in 
which  life  is  sad  ;  sad,  because  all  lives  are 
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dispersed  and  in  some  sort  lost.  But  they 
are  not  artificially  sad.  The  sun  shines 
bravely,  and  the  earth  is  arrayed  in  full 
loveliness ;  no  charm  or  melody  is  left  out 
to  deepen  the  sense  of  failure.  A  keen 
eye  for  all  beauty,  a  quick  ear  for  all  sounds, 
a  zest  in  pleasure,  that  are  unmatched, 
make  George  Eliot's  report  of  life  natural 
and  charming.  But  if  you  ask  what  men 
make  of  life,  and  why  they  make  no  more 
of  it,  you  must  not  expect  too  pleasant  an 
answer.  She  has,  though  not  in  such  terms, 
these  questions  to  answer,  and  the  tale  she 
tells  is  too  piteously  true  to  nature. 

"  Middlemarch  "  is  the  wisest  l>ook  of  its 
author.  Every  page  shows  accurate  ob- 
servation, subtle  analysis  of  experience, 
and  thorough  insight.  A  wonderful  wis- 
dom in  the  manifold  mysteries  of  life  on 
the  troubled  earth  is,  after  all,  George  Eli- 
ot's chief  glory.  In  this,  she  is  the  Shak- 
speare  of  our  time.  If  her  wisdom  seems 
sad  to  the  young  or  to  the  careless  old,  it  is 
none  the  less  wisdom  —  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  It  is  not  a  gloomy  view  merely; 
it  is  not  of  the  too-ready  lip;  it  is  the  syn- 
thesis of  human  exj>ei  ience,  breathed  out 
of  a  yearning  soul  throbbing  with  pain,  but 
Joyally  upholding  the  majesty  and  domin- 
ion of  the  Moral  Law. 

Gettinc.  on  in  thk  Worlu;  or,  Hints  on 
Success  in  Life.  By  William  Mathews, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago.     Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

After  perusing  this  book,  by  a  profes- 
sional scholar,  we  record  without  disap- 
pointment that  it  is  not  a  practical  work. 
The  author,  in  his  preface,  sensibly  says : 
"  Doubtless  there  are  many  ]>ersons  who 
are  better  qualified  by  their  worldly  knowl- 
edge to  discuss  the  subject  here  considered, 
but,  unhappily,  the  most  successful  men  do 
not  reveal  the  secret  of  their  successes." 
This  is  justly  said.  But  is  not  that  secret 
the  very  object  of  a  reader  incited  to  open 
this  lxx>k  by  its  studiously  practical,  even 
colloquial,  title?  To  be  sure,  young  men 
are  not  always  under  the  influence  of  that 
intense  curiosity  after  this  "  secret "  which 
is  so  prevalent  in  society;  and  during  an 
interval,  the  youth  of  quick  and  ardent  ap- 
preciation would  not  fail  to  revel  in  so  rich 


and  variegated  a  collation  of  the  wise 
thoughts  and  kindling  phrases  of  all  times 
and  countries,  distributed  in  a  manner  high 
ly  engaging  to  those  to  whom  they  are  new. 
And  of  readers  who  may,  on  nearly  every 
page,  recognize  some  of  their  most  familiar 
favorites,  many,  without  being  refreshed  by 
their  presentation,  will  accept  the  book  as 
a  convenient  repository  of  good  sayings, 
and  acknowledge  their  debt,  as  we  do  ours, 
to  the  industry  of  Prof.  Mathews;  the 
more,  since,  by  his  forbearing  to  obtrude 
the  rigid  connection  of  logical  coherence 
between  them,  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
expressions,  brilliant  and  profound,  are  suc- 
cessfully assembled,  with  only  those  light, 
free,  verbal  affinities  by  aid  of  which  the 
memory  may,  at  an  exigent  moment,  re- 
cover and  submit  them  to  the  sterner  uses 
of  the  intellect.  The  author  claims  that, 
on  this  subject,  "the  most  that  a  writer  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  re-combine  and  present  iu 
attractive  forms,  with  fresh  illustrations,  so- 
as  to  impress  persons  who  have  not  been, 
impressed  before,  thoughts  which  have  sub- 
stantially been  repeated  from  the  days  of 
Solomon  to  those  of  Smiles  and  •  Tit- 
comb.'  "  Of  this  task,  the  performance 
might  have  been  much  below  the  present 
work,  and  still  less  abundant  of  fresh  illus- 
trations, and  vet  have  commanded  such 
praise  as  we  could  judge  how  to  measure 
for  an  undertaking  of  such  humility  by  the 
occupant  of  a  chair  in  a  public  institution 
for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

But  must  it  be  admitted  that  nothing  new 
is  to  be  expected  of  a  responsible  author, 
writing  under  such  a  title?  The  source 
from  which  this  book  comes  precludes  a 
vulgar  understanding  of  its  name.  We 
must  not  open  it  to  learn  the  mere  gump- 
tion of  trade.  It  must  be  in  some  loftier 
sense  that  we  are  to  understand  an  instruc- 
tor of  youth  when  he  says  that  it  is  to  **  re- 
veal to  any  one  puzzled  to  discover  the  path 
to  success  and  usefulness,  the  art  of  *  get- 
ting on  '  to  the  goal  of  his  wishes."  This 
day,  thousands  of  young  men  are  in  a  puz- 
zled state  of  mind  in  the  very  effort  to  de- 
tect that  art.  Their  mothers  and  their 
schoolmasters  cannot  possibly  have  left  them 
ignorant  of  any  important  one  of  the  wise 
precepts  here  collected,  nor  the  newspapers 
of  those  less  hallowed,  either  by  time  or 
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good  conscience.  No  person  able  to  read 
them  in  phrase  is  unacquainted  with  them 
in  essence.  No  possible  magnificence  of 
utterance  can  qualify  the  homely  brevity  of 
a  comprehensive  proverb  to  solve  the  con 
•crete  perplexity  of  a  man  in  the  act  of  seek- 
ing out  the  knack  of  "  getting  on  in  the 
•world."  He  has  no  question  about  the 
proverb  —  less  still,  for  the  exhilaration  of 
a  new  and  attractive  form  of  it.  But,  to 
use  the  often  tried  and  still  apposite  meta- 
phor of  Prof.  Mathews,  when  peering  into 
the  obscurity  of  his  actual  situation  he  is 
44  puzzled  to  find  the  path"  we  appeal  to 
anybody  who  ever  was  puzzled  in  his  life 
about  anything,  if  a  traditional  adage  and 
a  rhetorical  ebullition  are  not  the  most  un- 
timely things  that  could  be  offered  him  ? 
But  if  a  multitude  of  sayings  are  indiscrim- 
inately poured  upon  him,  without  their  con- 
tradictions being  reconciled,  without  being 
analyzed,  and  without  practical  adaptation 
to  any  case,  what  ingenuity  could  contrive 
a  more  certain  aggravation  of  his  distress  ? 
A  man  sensible  of  some  disorder  but  un- 
acquainted with  the  precise  medicament 
which  is  appropriate,  resorts  to  an  apothe- 
cary who  drenches  him  under  the  entire 
riches  of  his  shop.  Some  of  the  most  ap- 
proved drugs  are  nauseous,  but  with  them 
go  articles  that  are  pleasant.  Some  are 
poisons,  but  the  inquirer  must  not  complain 
—  for  every  poison  there  is  an  antidote.  In 
short,  having  all,  he  must  have  got  what  he 
sought. 

But  we  find  a  graver  fault  with  this  book. 
We  detect  in  it  no  trace  of  sympathy  for 
that  spirit  in  which  outward  failure  results 
from  secret  self-sacrifice.  It  is  certain  that 
if  common  fairness  in  the  fearful  competi- 
tion for  advantages  is  commendable,  and 
therefore  ultimately  politic,  a  more  gene- 
rous concession  to  a  competitor  is  noble, 
and  yet  necessarily  impolitic,  since  it  is 
more  than  the  aspirant  can  afford.  But  a 
man  thus  always  hindmost  has  his  failure 
imputed  to  pusillanimity ;  not  that  magna- 
nimity is  incredible,  but  .that  it  is  rare,  and 
therefore  its  discovery,  except  under  very 
fortunate  conditions,  is  occluded  by  a  pre- 
sumption against  it,  or  is  outshone  by  spu- 
rious examples.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
because  success  reverses  all  unfavorable 
presumptions,  that  it  is  pursued  with  such 


intense  and  violent  persistency.  It  counts 
simply  nothing  at  all  that  exalted  virtues 
are  as  well  phrased  in  this  l>ook  as  decency 
would  have  demanded  had  it  been  issued 
by  the  Credit  Mobilier.  It  abounds  with 
passages  in  the  writer's  own  words  that  in- 
exorably rule  out,  not  the  virtues  them- 
selves, but  all  evidence  of  virtue  not  de 
posed  from  the  box  of  Success  in  the  court 
of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  with 
candor  that  there  is  an  undertow  in  this 
lxM>k  into  which  the  noble  and  pure  among 
young  men,  who  aspire,  are  tacitly  invited 
to  push  down  their  keels,  or  despair  of  suc- 
cess in  life  —  nay,  if  it  were  only  to  forego 
honors  ;  but  it  works  as  a  cold,  unfeeling 
notice  that  they  must  *' get  on"  or  else 
justly  incur  the  imputation  of  all  shame. 
They  are  not  to  conclude  that  no  man  can 
be  or  is  noble.  But  thev  are  to  discover 
that  whenever  he  is,  he  shall  be  justly  pun- 
ished as  a  coward  or  imposter,  unless,  by 
some  marvellous  good  fortune,  he  reaches 
the  worldly  footing  of  "success;"  that  is, 
while  nobleness  is  '*  good,"  every  man  is 
prohibited,  under  penalties  far  more  terri- 
ble than  the  public  stake,  from  aspiring  to 
be  noble. 

Now,  whence  arises  and  whither  tends 
this  flat  and  final  cancellation  of  all  man- 
ner of  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
in  practical  duty  ?  Is  good  conscience  all 
"  played  out  "  ?  If  that  is  the  "  situation" 
this  book  accepts,  why  not  give  a  franker 
notice,  and  let  us  all  "go  in  "  for  an  open 
scramble  ?  But  even  courtesy  forbids  the 
suspicion  :  what  then  ?  Certainly  the  con- 
science of  mankind  is  to  sink  under  the 
stress  of  the  times,  unless  it  is  fostered  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  young.  A  book  intend- 
ed to  help  a  young  man  to  "  get  on  in  the 
world  "  must  be  presumed  to  aim  to  help 
him  to  get  on  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage 
of  good  principles.  The  numberless  and 
powerful  incentives  against  which  no  man 
can  permanently  war  —  because  it  is  an  un- 
natural war  —  are  facts  with  which  the 
counsellor  of  youth  must  deal.  A  lxx>k  of 
such  counsel  should  aim  to  prove  through 
"novel  and  attractive  forms"  and  with 
.  "  fresh  illustrations,"  that  if  a  young  man 
has  a  mind  to  forego  fortune  and  fame  for 
the  sake  of  inward  purity  of  life,  there  is 
good  reason  to  hope  that  the  confidence  and 
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veneration  of  his  neighbors  will  be  a  good, 
solid,  practical,  if  not  a  splendid,  worldly 
reward.  If  this  cannot  be  proved,  it  is 
cruel  to  suffer  the  young  man  to  entertain 
alternatives.  If  the  contrary  is  the  truth, 
he  might  as  well  learn  it  distinctly  in  time 
to  profit  by  it.  Hut  who  would  impute  such 
a  doctrine  to  a  College  Professor?  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  suppose  him  firmly  per- 
suaded that,  all  things  considered,  taking 
life  as  a  whole,  and  without  reference  to  a 
future  world,  the  opportunity  a  just  and 
noble  man  has  of  acquiring  the  blessing  of 
personal  appreciation  is  as  good  as  that  of 
the  selfish  to  get  famous  anil  rich,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  the  better  way  to  "get 
on  in  the  world  "  to  be  loyal  to  one's  con- 
science. If  this  is  his  belief,  he  cannot, 
without  mortification,  see  how  certainly  his 
lalwrs  will  be  secretly  misconstrued  into  a 
reinforcement  of  every  adversary  of  disin- 
terestedness, self-sacrifice,  and  justice. 

Thf  Expression  ok  the  Emotions  in 
Man  and  Animals.  By  Charles  Dar- 
win, M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.t  etc.  With  Photo- 
graphic and  other  Illustrations.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (Jansen, 
McClurg  &  Co.,  and  Cobb,  Andrews  & 
Co.,  Chicago.) 

Ever  since  Mr.  Darwin  published  his 
Journal  of  Researches,  etc.,  in  the  Coun- 
tries Visited  by  Her  Majesty's  Ship  "  Bea- 
gle," in  her  Cruise  Around  the  World, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Fitzroy, 
whose  melancholy  fate  will  be  recollected 
by  most  of  our  readers,  he  has  occupied  a 
front  rank  as  a  naturalist  and  observer. 
Many  of  the  generalizations  brought  out  in 
that  volume  have  been  adopted  as  axioms 
in  Natural  Science.  Mr.  Darwin  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  faculty  of  collect- 
ing, digesting,  and  classifying  facts ;  and 
yet  these  facts  are  made  sulx>rdinate  to  the 
illustration  of  some  great  principle.  This 
combined  power  of  analysis  and  synthesis 
has  rarely  been  witnessed  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  in  any  single  individual,  whether 
ancient  or  modern ,  and  has  l)een  employed 
by  him  most  successfully  in  overturning 
many  of  our  preconceived  ideas  as  to  spe- 
cial creations,  the  immutability  of  species, 
the  fixity  of  types,  etc.,  and,  in  fact,  in 
originating  a  new  philosophy  which,  in  its 


main  features,  is  represented  by  such  hon 
ored    names  as    Lyell,   Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Lubbock,  Wallace,  etc.,  in   England,  and 
by  the  rising  scientists  of  this  country.  The- 
German   mind,   slow,   plodding,   and   yet 
rigorous  in  ils  deductions,  and  di^jxjsed  to- 
receive  nothing  on  faith,  but  to  inquire  into 
causas   rerum%   has   been    profoundly  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Darwin's  views;  and  from 
that  source  his  theories  have  received  not 
only   substantial   support,    but   have  been 
pushed  to  consequences  which  the  author 
himself  never  ventured   upon — the  proxi- 
mate source  of  life.     The  more  mercurial 
French  were  content  to  rest  on  the  teach 
ings  of  Cuvier;  and    the   consequence    is, 
that  while  the   French  savants  have  been 
reusing  on  the  glories  of  their  ancestors  of 
the   eighteenth  century,  foreign  observers 
have  stepj>ed   in   and   developed  from  the 
archaeological   treasures  in  their  midst  the 
most  startling  results  as  to  the  early  condi- 
tion of  our  race.     Mr.  Darwin,   perhaps, 
like  every  one  almost  who  discovers  a  new 
principle,  may  be  charged   with  a  disposi- 
tion to  push  his  views  to  the  extreme,  and 
regard  them  as  a  solution  of  many  an  enig- 
ma which  has  perplexed  philosophers  from 
the  time  of  Aristotle   to   the  present  hour. 
Without  adopting  his  views  in  all    their 
length  and  breadth,  he  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  liberated  the  scientific 
opinion  of  this  day  from  a  dogmatic  phi- 
losophy founded   upon   popular   prejudice 
and  bequeathed  to  us  from  the  past,  and 
opened  up  new  spheres  of  investigation,  of 
which    Darwinism   will    form    a    starting 
point. 

The  present  work,  while  difficult  to  ana- 
lyze in  a  brief  notice  like  this,  is  charac- 
terized by  the  same  accumulation  of  facts, 
the  same  keen  power  of  analysis  and  of 
philosophical  deduction,  which  l>elong  to 
all  Mr.  Darwin's  writings;  and  everyone 
who  would  keep  pace  with  the  scientific 
opinion  of  to  day  should  secure  for  his  li- 
brary a  copy  of  this  work. 

Journalism  in  the  United  States. 
From  1690  to  1872.  By  Frederic  Hud- 
son. New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
(Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Mr.  Hudson  has  attempted  a  great  task, 
and  made   a  large  book.     If  there  were 
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other  books  much  better  than  his,  we  might 
yield  to  our  desire  to  set  forth  some  short- 
comings. But  Mr.  Hudson  has  the  merit 
and  the  burden  of  a  pioneer,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  add  to  his  load  by  unfriendly  greet- 
ing. It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  he  has 
attempted  to  go  over  all  the  ground  of 
American  Journalism  ;  for  a  book  with  so 
wide  an  aim  must  fail  of  entire  accuracy 
in  the  details,  unless  it  merely  compile  the 
statistical  elements. 

Mr.  Hudson  knows  intimately  the  most 
important  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  scope  of  journalism,  and  appreciates 
fully  the  mighty  place  of  the  newspaper. 
He  has  told  us  how  the  newspaper  has 
grown  to  its  lusty  manhood,  and  we  can 
afford  to  do,  each  for  ourselves,  the  work 
of  estimating  the  value  of  particular  schools 
and  types  of  editorial  work.  Withal,  his 
work  is  racy  and  vivacious,  and  preserves 
from  loss  much  of  the  incidental  and  anec- 
dotal wealth  of  the  new  profession.  It  is 
remarkable  that  so  much  of  the  best  brain 
of  the  country,  from  Franklin  to  Greeley 
and  Bryant,  has  worked  in  this  field  ;  not 
less  remarkable  that  such  a  mighty  growth 
occurred  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  quad- 
rupling the  scope  and  intensity  of  the  news- 
paper in  a  few  years ;  and  it  is  wonderful 
that  ardent  journalists  believe  that  the  news- 
paper is  still  crude  and  half- grown,  await- 
ing the  era  of  real  journalistic  art. 

Mr.  Hudson's  book  ought  to  have  a  wide 
circulation ;  we  fear  it  is  needful  to  urge 
people  to  study  the  office  and  use  of  an  ed- 
itor, and  the  history  of  him  is  the  first  part 
of  our  lesson.  He  is  the  largest  new  insti- 
tution in  the  republic,  and  something  older 
must  make  room  for  him. 


Wonders  ok  ScuLFruRE.  By  Louis  Vi- 
ardot.  Illustrated  with  sixty-two  engra- 
vings. New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong 
&  Co.     (Hadley  Brothers,  Chicago.) 

We  have  seen  nothing  so  good  with  the 
same  scope.  If  one  wants  to  know  —  and 
who  does  not  ?  —  the  principal  pieces  of 
Sculpture  from  the  earliest  times,  where 
they  were,  and  whose  happy  chisel  cut  them 
—  when  this  is  known  —  he  could  hardly 
find  so  good  an  account  of  all  of  them  in 
the  same  compass  as  that  given  by  M.  Vi- 
ardot.  The  book  is  new,  published  in 
France  last  year,  and  it  is  unusually  well 
translated.  It  treats  of  the  Ancient  Sculp- 
ture— Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Etruscan,  Greek, 
and  Roman ;  and  reviews  the  Modem 
Sculpture,  under  the  national  divisions, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Flemish,  Eng- 
lish, French,  American.  We  hope  our 
readers  will  give  the  book  a  place  in  their 
libraries,  even  though  the  library  be  small. 
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At  His  Gates.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  author  of 
"Chronicles  of  Cstrlingford,"  "John,"  "Miss 
Marjoribanks,"  etc.  New  York :  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong &  Co.  (Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.) 

Spicy.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb.  With 
illustrations.  (Library  of  American  Fiction. )  New 
York  :  D.  Applcton  &  Co.  (Cobb,  Andrews  & 
Co.,  Chicago.) 

The  Spy.  A  Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground.  By  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper.  (New  Illustrated  Edition  of 
Cooper's  Novels.)  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    (Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 
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GREEK   AND    ROMAN   ANTIQUITIES. 

AMONG  the  recent  features  of  Art  dis 
covery  of  more  interest  than  any  oth- 
er, may  be  placed  the  excavations  which, 
within  the  last  two  years,  have  brought  to 
light  some  rare  treasures  of  ancient  genius. 
It  has  always  been  a  source  of  regret  that 
our  knowledge  of  ancient  art  should  be  so 
largely  a  matter  of  mere  deduction,  rather 
than  that  of  experience.  It  is  true  that  we 
have,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Old  World, 
some  of  the  great  statues  of  antiquity ;  but 
of  the  vast  catalogue  of  notable  works 
from  the  days  of  Pericles  to  the  decadence 
of  Greek  art,  that  are  alluded  to  in  the 
classic  writings,  there  are  not  more  than 
one  or  two  which  can  be  identified,  that  are 
contained  in  the  galleries  of  the  present. 
Even  such  works  as  the  Laocoon,  the  Ve 
nus  of  Milo,  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  are 
assigned  to  a  period  when  the  glory  of 
Greek  art  had  passed  its  culmination.  If 
such  l^e  the  case,  and  the  above-named  im- 
mortal marbles  be  looked  on  by  modern 
art  as  unapproachable,  what  must  have  been 
the  matchless  beauty  of  the  works  of  that 
long  line  of  great  men,  from  Phidias  to  Ly- 
sippus,  of  whom  the  Greek  poets  and  his- 
torians wrote  with  such  eloquence  and  ad- 
miration ?  Of  the  Greek  painting  we  know 
nothing  except  by  description,  for  its  mate- 
rial was  so  perishable  that  in  the  long  cha- 
os and  confusion  of  fifteen  centuries  its 
utter  destruction  was  unavoidable. 

The  significance  of  the  excavations  re- 
cently made  so  successfully  in  Cyprus  and 
Rome  is  rwo  -  fold.  In  the  first  place,  it 
promises  to  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with 
the  familiar  every-day  life  of  the  ancients, 
by  increasing  our  stock  of  those  remains 
that  illustrate  that  life  —  as,  for  example, 
their  domestic  and  sacred  utensils,  house- 
hold and  table  ornaments,  intaglios,  came- 
os, friezes,  etc.  These  memorials  are  really 
the  only  vivid  and  suggestive  clues  that  we 
now  have  to  the  ancient  life  in  its  more  in- 
terior and  familiar  aspects.  The  rescue  of 
Pompeii  from  its  tomb  of  ashes  did  more 
to  unveil  to  us  the  real  life  of  Imperial 
Rome  than  all  the  other  revelations  which 
we  have  in  books  combined.     It  has  been 


frequently  said  that  one  novel,  painting 
Greek  life  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George 
Eliot,  Balzac,  and  George  Sand  have  paint- 
ed the  life  of  this  nineteenth  century  civili- 
zation, would  have  let  in  a  fulness  of  light 
on  the  very  penetralia  of  ancient  thought 
and  habit,  such  as  now  we  despair  of  get 
ting.  The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and 
Menander,  of  Terence  and  Plautus,  the 
satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  give  us 
chinks  through  which  we  can  look,  but  the 
vision  is  a  very  unsatisfying  one. 

However,  the  discovery  of  each  new 
field  of  fossil  art  —  if  art  can  ever  become 
fossil  —  adds  something  to  the  conditions 
that  favor  a  fresher,  more  rounded  intelli- 
gence. Gen.  DeCesuola's  remarkable  dis- 
coveries in  the  island  of  Cyprus  (and  the 
investigation  has  now  only  begun)  have 
created  the  profoundest  excitement  among 
the  archaeologists  of  Europe.  His  collec- 
tion is  already  regarded  as  the  most  perfect 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  in  genuine 
artistic  as  well  as  historic  value  ranks  but 
behind  those  of  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the 
British  Museum.  Cyprus  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  of  the  old  Greek  islands, 
and  as  it  was  devoted  especially  to  the  god- 
dess Venus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  this 
island  under  her  especial  protection  and  to 
dwell  there  for  the  most  part,  what  time 
she  could  spare  from  the  Olympian  Courts, 
the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  was  char- 
acterized by  a  peculiar  devotion  to  the  more 
delicate  forms  of  beauty.  The  whole  life 
of  the  island  was  bathed  in  a  soft  sensuous 
glow,  that  gave  their  art  an  individuality  of 
its  own.  Gen.  DeCesuola's  discoveries 
have  furnished  a  most  magnificent  com- 
mentary on  this  section  of  antique  life,  and 
represented  it  to  us  with  a  vividness  of 
which  we  should  have  otherwise  des- 
paired. 

Some  fresh  discoveries  in  Rome  within 
the  last  six  months  promise  to  prove  bul 
little  less  important.  This  great  antique 
centre  was  the  maelstrom  that  swallowed 
up  the  art  spoils  of  the  ancient  world,  even 
as  France,  under  the  greatest  of  imperial 
robbers,  ruthlessly  swept  away  the  aesthetic 
ornaments  of  Europe  to  decorate  Paris.  In 
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the  economy  of  history  we  believe  that  this 
will  yet  prove  a  blessing,  however.  Had 
there  not  been  this  great  centring  force, 
everything  in  ancient  art  would  have  gone 
to  more  irretrievable  wreck  than  is  even 
now  the  case.  There  is  yet  some  hope  that 
in  that  vast  tomb  of  a  dead  civilization  that 
we  call  Rome,  and  that  had  gathered  to  it- 
self much  of  the  finest  product  of  the  an- 
cient world  in  sculpture  and  architecture, 
future  investigation  may  yet  unearth  some 
of  the  grander  works  of  the  ancient  chisel, 
of  which  the  name  and  glories  have  been 
handed  down  to  us.  This  is  the  second 
consideration  which  renders  the  prosecu- 
tion of  such  mining  after  antique  forms  of 
paramount  value  in  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  art.  These  are  the  priceless 
products  of  the  alembic  of  civilization,  the 
working  of  nature  in  her  higher,  grander 
phases,  to  which  her  manufacture  of  the 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  she  has 
buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  is  paltry 
and  worthless.  We  need  not  yet  despair, 
as  search  is  carried  on  systematically,  of  the 
recovery  of  some  of  the  grand  works  of 
antiquity.  The  Greek  genius  in  art  found 
its  most  typical  expression  in  sculpture  and 
architecture,  and  we  would  not  need  to  de- 
plore the  loss  of  works  in  color,  could  we 
but  recover  the  works  of  form.  It  is  rela- 
ted of  Michael  Angelo,  who  had  more  pow- 
erful affinities  with  the  Greek  tastes  than 
any  other  mediaeval  or  modern  sculptor, 
that  he  refused  to  restore  a  broken  Greek 
bust  which  had  been  found.  Its  mutilated 
perfection  was  better  than  even  the  recon- 
structed symmetry  that  his  great  genius 
could  devise.  Such  is  the  feeling  of  al- 
most all  true  artists.  There  are  those,  in- 
deed, who  decry  the  archaic,  who  point  to 
modern  achievement  as  far  more  worthy 
than  the  best  of  the  old ;  who  assert,  for 
example,  that  there  are  not  half  a  dozen 
really  great  paintings  that  repay  a  visit,  in 
the  galleries  of  Europe  (one  of  the  great- 
est of  modem  landscape  painters  is  respon- 
sible for  the  latter  judgment) ;  who  sneer 
at  the  reverence  for  those  masterpieces  on 
which  generations  of  critics  and  thinkers 
have  set  the  seal  of  matchless  power  in  their 
line,  as  mere  dilletanteism.  Such  rude 
iconoclasm  has,  it  is  true,  the  germ  of  truth 
in  it —  viz.,  in  that  modern  art  would  not 
17 


have  attained  its  present  greatness  had  it 
not  been  somewhat  independent,  and  struck 
out  boldly  for  itself.  Art,  unless  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  is  but  a 
pseudonym.  Yet  no  less  important  is  it 
that  art  should  not  divorce  itself  from  its 
history,  or  else  it  will  ultimately  find  itself 
but  a  Daedalus,  making  indeed,  a  bold  flight, 
but  with  waxen  wings.  It  is  true  that 
painting  is  the  typical  expression  in  mod- 
ern life  of  the  art  features  of  civilization. 
Our  life  is  infinitely  more  complex,  subtile, 
varied,  vivid  in  its  lights  and  shades,  than 
that  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  of  twenty  cen- 
turies or  more  since.  Chromatic  effects, 
and  that  intricacy  of  arrangement  and  ex- 
pression possible  to  pictorial  art,  are  there- 
fore more  perfectly  the  fitting  media  through 
which  modern  life  seeks  to  work  itself  into 
representative  forms.  But  all  the  fine  arts 
are  so  correlated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate their  fundamental  principles;  and  what- 
ever tends  to  perfect  and  uplift  one  has  a 
common  effect  on  all.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  discovery  of  some  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
growth  of  modern  art  life  in  this  respect, 
by  helping  to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  pro- 
cesses through  which  Greek  art  made  itself 
the  most  glorious  flower  of  ancient  human- 
ity. As  the  investigations  in  Cyprus  and 
Rome,  and  other  fields  of  burial  yet  un- 
known, are  gradually  conducted  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  we  may  expect  to  see  mar- 
vellous results.  Gen.  DeCesuola  asserts 
that  he  has  only  as  yet  commenced  to  un- 
cover the  wealth  of  the  lost  beauty  resting 
beneath  the  soil  of  Cyprus.  Rome,  it  is 
well  known,  is  a  mighty  treasure  trove, 
whose  resources  have  only  been  languidly 
worked.  Mere  undirected  accident  has, 
from  time  to  time,  brought  to  light  superb 
works.  Only  recently,  in  the  Eternal  City, 
a  number  of  magnificent  busts  and  friezes 
were  exhumed  in  an  unexpected  quarter. 
The  European  art  journals  have  been  full 
of  glowing  anticipations  of  the  results  like- 
ly to  be  achieved,  and  any  moment  is  likely 
to  bring  to  sunlight  some  grand  old  master- 
piece. 

The  Italian  Government  are  about  to 
erect  a  building  for  the  exhibition  of  these 
relics.     A  propos  of  this,  it  may  be  stated 
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lhat  DeCesuola's  magnificent  collection  is 
yet  undisposed  of.  The  value  and  useful- 
ness of  such  a  collection  are  so  great  that 
no  private  individual  should  hold  it.  Eng- 
land has  bid  for  it  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
menting the  already  great  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  But  America  should  not 
fail  to  secure  the  ]x>ssession  of  such  ait 
treasures,  discovered  by  one  of  her  citizens 
and  official  representatives.  We  need  a 
great  national  art  school;  and  this  collection 
could  not  be  bettered  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
creation  of  such  an  institution.  Steps  look- 
ing toward  this  result  were  promised  at  one 
time ;  but,  like  many  other  valuable  meas- 
ures, it  has  been  lost  sight  of  under  the 
pressure  of  the  giant  load  of  jobber)',  cor- 
ruption, and  malversation  that  make  the 
present  Congress  a  blot  on  our  political  his- 
tory, and  a  byword  of  the  peoples. 

BLOT    1M«  TURKS. 
However  great  the  genius  of  a  painter, 
and  practiced  his  skill,  there  are  times  when 
he  is  in  despair  of  producing  those  effects 
which   his  imagination   sees.     This  is  the 
case  also  of  the  artist  in  words  as  well  as 
the  artist  in   colors,  but  the  former  has  an 
infinitely  more  elastic  and  flexible  material 
to  work  with.     There  are  some  chromatic 
effects  in  nature  that  make  man  feel  his  im- 
potence so  utterly  that  his  art  shrivels  into 
nothingness.     The  same  may  also  be  said 
of  light  and  shade.     The  most  studied  ex 
periment  and    calculation   frequently  falls 
short    of  what   the  artist   conceives  at  first 
thought  tu  be  most  easy.     The   failure  of 
the  brain  and  hand  to  shadow  forth  the  glo- 
ries that  burn  in  the  inner  consciousness,  is 
among  the  obstacles  of  the  art   life,  and 
perhaps  the  most  fruitful  source  of  that  ter 
rible  dejection  which,  in   the  case  of  the 
worker  in  the  world  of  imagination,  so  fre- 
quently drives  him  to  despair.     The  more 
lofty  his   ideal,  the  more  splendid  his  vis- 
ions, by  so  much  more  is  he  a  wretched 
victim.     Nothing  but    invincible   patience 
and  dauntless  will,  "  aes  et  robitr  triplex" 
can  overcome  this   dismal   spectrum.     But 
it  is  singular  that  accident  often  effects  that 
in  which  frequent  failure  has  almost  palsied 
pur])osc.     The  reader  of  the  classics  will 
recollect   the   story   told    of    that   ancient 
painter  of  Cos,  whose  "  Mad  Dog''  was 


one   of  the   chef  (fauvres   of  antique  art. 
He  had  finished  all  to  his  liking,  form,  ex- 
pression, surroundings,  all  but  the  bloody 
foam  that    the  animal  was  supposed  to  be 
churning  from  his  lips.      Time  and  again 
his  art  had  failed  him,  and  at  la>t,in  an  ec- 
stasy of  rage,  he  hurled    his  brush  blindly 
against  the  canvas.     Some  divine  puqio^c 
guided  it,  and  in  a  moment  the  work  wa-- 
done,  with  such  marvellous  effect  of  illusion 
that  the  j>ainter  saw  his  wildest  hopes  real 
i/ed.  This  was  the  picture  that   the   isle  of 
Cos  refused  to  sell  Alexander  the  Great  for 
ten  thousand  golden  talents.  The  same  fact 
holds  yet  in  a  thousand  ways ;  mere    sug- 
gestion,  frequently  gathered    from   a  hap- 
hazard thought,  or  one  of  the  heaven  -  ^ent 
blunders  by  which  destiny  corrects  stupid 
calculation.     But  such  fortunate  accidents 
do  not  always  occur  at  the  right  moment. 
Could  the  artist  snatch  from  the  arcana  of 
possibilities  at  such   times,  when   his  soul 
gropes  instead  of  flying,  the  happy  inspira- 
tion, his  path  would  be  smoothed  of  some 
of  its  most  trying  stumbling  blocks.      How 
many  seers  (for  all   earnest  toilers   in   the 
field  of  the  fine  arts  are  more  or  less  seers, 
souls  that  l>ehold  an  ideal  and  strive  to  give 
it  incarnation )  are  blinded  by  the   mist  at 
the  very  moment   that  the  completed  glory 
of  the  vision  promises  to  unveil  itself  as  an 
embodied    work  !       Painting    is    socially 
cumbered  in  this  way,  for  it  has  to  produce 
an  infinite  variety  of  effects,  whether  it  aims 
to  copy  or  idealize  nature.     The  question, 
Are  there  no  means  of  creating  happy  ac 
cidents   in   form    or  color,  or  light  effects, 
that  will  help  to  lift  execution  to  the  level 
of  purjx)se  ?  artists  have  sought  to  answer 
by  a  great  number  of  e\|>eriments.      It  has 
been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  generation 
that  Ciiistave   Dore,  with   his   unparalleled 
fecunditv,  should  never  exhaust  himself,  «>r 
repeat   something  before  done.      However 
much   he  may  subsidize  others  to  aid  him 
in  finishing  his  work,  it  all  bears  the  mint 
mark   of  his  own   intensely  powerful  ami 
weird  genius.     While  much  may  In.*  Iaidt<» 
the  credit  of  his  own   great   native  power, 
something  must  be   counted   for  a  process 
which  he  is  said  to  use,  that  affords  him  a 
boundless  field  of  suggestion.     We  refer  to 
blot   pictures.      The   method    of    making 
them    is  very  simple.     A   thin  solution  of 
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India  ink  is,  in  the  first  place,  spread  over 
the  paper  evenly  to  give  tone  to  the  ground- 
work, and  then  the  ink  is  scattered  over  the 
surface  in  careless  daubs,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  design.  By  doubling  the  sheet 
together  the  most  strange  and  unique  forms 
are  created.  By  viewing  this  rude  dab- 
Ming  of  ink  in  different  aspects,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  fancy  will  quickly  see 
the  inchoate  elements  oi  a  striking  idea. 
At  least  one  attempt  out  of  three  will  prove 
successful,  if  there  be  a  keen,  vivid  imagi- 
nation behind  the  eve  that  views  it.  A  few 
careful  and  well-aimed  strokes  of  the  brush 
from  an  artistic  hand  will  rarely  fail  to  de- 
velop the  most  bold,  massive,  and  striking 


effects ;  and  the  artist  has  in  five  minutes 
what  it  would  have  taken  hours  to  have 
otherwise  studied  and  wrought  out.  The 
reader,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tions of  art  or  the  laws  of  nature  that  make 
art  ix)ssible,  will  instantly  see  the  illimita- 
ble fruitfulness  of  such  a  process  in  plant- 
ing seeds  of  thought,  or  stimulating  those 
already  growing  and  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  bloom.  The  process  is  one  that  all  ar- 
tists should  be  acquainted  with,  especially 
landscape  painters ;  and  to  the  amateur  it 
will  furnish  a  fund  of  untiring  amusement, 
not  to  say  improvement  in  the  knowledge 
of  art  effects,  and  the  elements  that  enter 
into  them. 


MUSIC. 


uciA  and  kki.i.<k;<;. 

SINCE  the  bust  issue  of  Thk  Lakksidk 
Chicago  has  been  favored  with  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  musical  sensations  it  has 
experienced,  not  merely  since  the  Fire,  but 
for  many  years.  We  have  heard  our  own 
charming  diva,  Kellogg,  it  is  true,  both  in 
concert  and  opera  a  number  of  times.  We 
have  heard  opera  troupes  that  have  been 
excellent  in  many  of  their  individual  fea- 
tures ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  we  have  ever 
heard  two  such  brilliant  prime  donne  so 
well  Mip]x>rted  in  orchestra  and  chorus,  and 
hacked  by  such  excellent  and  conscientious 
artists  as  Jamet,  Moriami,  and  Vizzani. 
Two  finer  artists  in  their  metiers  than  the 
first  two  of  these  gentlemen,  never  sang  in 
America;  and  in  Vizzani  we  heard  a  tenor 
who  to  a  more  than  average  voice  added 
an  excellent  method  in  using  it,  and  a  thor- 
oughly conscientious  devotion  to  his  work. 
That  there  were  some  marked  defects  in  the 
organization  is  true,  but  taking  its  ensemble 
we  must  pronounce  the  troupe  the  most  sat- 
isfactory one  heard  in  Chicago  for  many 
years.  We  shall  devote  the  brief  space 
allotted  to  the  consideration  of  home  music 
to  some  chat  about  the  two  stars.  The  gen- 
eral verdict  has  been  that  her  fame  does 
not  misrepresent  unstre  kleine  Paulina,  as 


the  Berliners  called  their  pet.  It  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  more 
thoroughly  dramatic  and  eloquent  express- 
ion of  character  than  that  with  which  Lucca 
imbues  her  roles.  Aside  from  her  singing, 
it  is  clearly  within  the  power  of  this  gifted 
artist,  should  she  ever  lose  her  voice  or 
choose  to  leave  the  operatic  stage,  to  achieve 
a  greatness  not  less  than  that  of  Janauschek 
or  Seebach.  Her  genius  has  shown  itself  in 
such  a  variety  of  rdles  as  proves  her  won- 
derful versatility.  The  purely  comic  seems 
equally  at  her  control  with  the  intense  and 
pathetic.  Her  Zerlina  and  Cherubino 
were  fully  as  individual  and  perfect  as  her 
Leonora  and  Marguerite,  and  in  all  her 
detail  of  action  were  no  less  finished  and 
accurate  than  the  conceptions  were  strong. 
Mme.  Lucca  carries  her  action  even  into 
her  vocalization.  Her  voice  is  a  noble  so- 
prano of  mezzo  quality  and  range,  but  a 
trifle  worn  in  some  of  its  notes.  She  avoids 
mere  execution,  and  never  introduces  any 
of  that  florid  ornamentation  that  testifies 
so  convincingly  to  a  perfectly  flexible  and 
trustworthy  organ,  and  makes  the  hearer 
feel  as  if  he  were  being  enriched  with  a 
lxmndless  shower  of  exquisite  pearls.  Even 
if  such  execution  were  within  Mme.  Luc- 
ca's power,  it  would  lie  impossible  for  her 
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to  do  such  superb  and  effective  acting,  and 
show  such  singing  qualities  at  the  same 
time.  She  has  chosen  to  snub  the  purely 
musical  element,  and  stake  her  greatness 
on  the  perfection  of  her  acting.  Even  in 
the  arias,  that  are  designed  to  be  sung  sim- 
ply as  music,  Lucca  continues  to  act  with 
her  voice  and  her  countenance.  A  melody 
thus  becomes  merely  a  magnificent,  chant, 
executed,  it  is  true,  with  much  delicacy  of 
shading  and  breadth  of  phrasing,  but  still 
with  its  characteristics  as  a  melody  much 
modified  and  shorn.  No  attempt  at  mak- 
ing cadenza  effects  is  ever  dreamed  of.  In 
a  word,  from  first  to  last,  Lucca  subordi 
nates  all  else  to  the  action  of  which  the 
opera  is  supposed  to  be  the  musical  expres- 
sion. This  theory  of  the  opera  is  rigidly 
adhered  to  and  perfectly  canned  out.  Why 
Lucca  has  chosen  to  adopt  this  as  her  spe- 
cial mode  of  producing  effects,  we  will  not 
enquire,  for  speculation  might  lead  us  to 
some  curious  results.  But  that  it  is  the  true 
conception  of  lyric  art,  we  cannot  altogeth- 
er agree  to.  The  opera  is  a  form  of  com- 
position not  only  different  from  the  drama 
in  the  agencies  by  which  its  effects  are  illus- 
trated, but  contingent  on  a  different  pur- 
pose. The  object  in  the  lyric  form  is  never 
to  create  an  illusion  or  to  give  the  hearer 
such  a  series  of  cartoons  as  to  embody  the 
processes  and  results  of  emotion,  pathos, 
or  humor,  but  simply  to  furnish  a  setting  in 
which  the  music  shall  be  framed.  It  is 
purely  ridiculous  (for  genuine  art  is  always 
true  to  nature,  and  respects  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things)  to  conceive  of  an  individual 
wound  up  in  a  complication  of  striking 
events,  that  generate  powerful  and  varied 
emotions,  and  pouring  forth  that  emotion 
in  melody.  Passion  moves  in  straight  lines, 
not  in  graceful  curves,  frequent  doublings 
and  reiterations.  It  seeks  the  quickest 
route  and  disdains  all  else.  The  display 
of  passion  in  recitative,  which  is  simply 
musical  dialogue,  always  more  or  less  mo- 
notonous, is  perhaps  admissible,  but  when 
it  is  introduced  in  the  aria,  which  is  purely 
an  elaborate  musical  thought,  the  incongru- 
ity becomes  monstrous.  Wagner  has  per- 
ceived and  acted  on  this.  His  operas  are 
all  action,  and  the  music  simple  recitative, 
worked  up  with  elaborate  and  massive  or- 
chestral effects  in   harmony,  freely  inter- 


spersed throughout  the  whole  movement. 
Probably  Wagner's  ideas  have  been  enlight- 
ened on  this  subject  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  cannot  write  melody,  and  so  he  has 
rushed  to  the  other  extreme.  One's  mode 
of  working  is  often  determined  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  pei-sonal  defect.  So  the  "  music 
of  the  future  "  professes  to  sneer  at  melody, 
and,  to  make  up  for  it,  proceeds  to  make 
singers  give  most  elaborate  recitative,  which 
with  the  accompanying  intensity  of  action 
and  expression  rarely  fails  to  ruin  the  best 
of  voices  in  a  few  years.  WTagner  has  al- 
ready murdered  several  fine  sopranos  and 
tenors.  Mme.  Lucca,  it  is  said,  has  refused 
outright  to  sing  his  music ;  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  she  has  been  strongly  in- 
fluenced in  her  interpretation  of  other  ope- 
ras by  the  Wagner  tendency,  which  is  be- 
coming so  powerful  in  German  musical 
circles. 

The  gifted  composers  whose  works  now 
govern  the  tastes  of  the  masses  of  musical 
people,  and,  we  believe,  will  continue  to  in 
spite  of  the  Wagner  revolt,  evidently  re- 
garded the  action  of  an  opera  as  a  mere 
accessory  to  its  music,  the  former  the  mere 
skeleton,  the  latter  the  heart's  blood,  the 
muscle  and  sinew,  the  living,  glowing  beau- 
ty of  the  work.  Otherwise  they  would  not 
have  filled  their  compositions  so  full  of 
splendid  arias,  duets,  trios,  quartettes,  cho- 
ruses, etc.  The  true  idea  of  the  opera,  we 
believe,  is  that  which  regards  as  proper 
just  so  much  dramatic  action  as  is  required 
to  suggest  the  story,  and  insists  on  econo- 
mizing all  the  strength  for  the  perfect  inter- 
pretation of  the  music.  It  is  the  latter  that 
audiences  come  to  hear,  and  look  forward 
to  with  the  most  eagerness.  Admiration, 
even  to  enthusiasm,  is  justly  demanded  by 
Mme.  Lucca's  superb  acting,  which  is  in 
deed  a  novelty  on  the  lyric  stage  ;  but  we 
do  not  think  that  the  musical  public  would 
rest  permanently  satisfied  with  this,  after 
the  gloss  has  been  worn  off. 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  her  associ- 
ate prima  donna,  on  the  other  hand,  evi- 
dently holds  to  the  singing  of  the  opera  as 
the  main  element,  to  which  all  other  con- 
siderations must  be  sacrificed.  This  lady 
has  long  been  the  pride  of  the  country,  as 
being  the  greatest  representative  of  lyric 
culture    which   may   be   called    native   to 
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America  by  birth  and  ancestry.     Her  voice 
is  a  perfectly  pure  soprano  of  most  delicious 
quality  and  freshness  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  registers.      In  spite  of  her  having 
l>een  on  the  stage  for  at  least  ten  years,  and 
subjected  her  voice  to  the  severest  trials, 
not  a  single  note  is  in  the  lea»t  worn.     It 
has  all  the  original  velvety  purity  that  first 
delighted  the  ears  of  the  public  when  she 
made   her  debut  in  New  York  in   1862. 
Miss  Kellogg  owns  all  her  culture  to  Amer- 
ica, as  her  preparation  for  her  profession 
was  made  in  this  country,  and  she  has  nev- 
er yet  taken  a  lesson  in  singing  outside  of 
America.     This  fact  may  prove  a  valuable 
lesson  to  those  opera  -  mad  young  ladies 
who  are  crazy  to  go  abroad  to  study  for  the 
«tage,  believing  that  "  no  good,  can  come 
out  of  Nazareth."     Miss  Kellogg's  execu- 
tion is  simply  perfect,  being  fully  the  equal 
of  that  of  Carlotta  Patti,  with  more  than 
the  latter's  beauty  of  voice.     What  Miss 
Kellogg  lacks  in  dramatic  vigor,  she  amply 
atones  for  by  the  deliciousness  of  her  vo- 
calization.    It  would  be  as  great  a  marvel 
to  hear  her  make  a  false  tone  as  to  hear 
Rubinstein  play  a  false  note  on  the  piano; 
even  more  so,  for  the  latter,  in  the  magnetic 
fire  and  passion  of  his  rendering,  might  at 
any  time  miss  or  slur  a  note.     1 1  is  one  of 
the  beauties  of  Miss  Kellogg's  vocal  style 
that  she  makes  her  tones  in  the  same  way 
on  all  occasions.     This  is  a  rare  fact  in  op 
erotic  method.      Nilsson  frequently  sacri- 
fices herself  by  singing,  not  falsely  in  time 
or  tune  perhaps,  but  by  forcing  a  tone.     It 
is  said  of  the  latter  that,  singing  in  •»  Tra- 
viata,"  in  London,  last  season,  she  permit- 
ted herself  to  yield  to  the  exigency  of  the 
passionate  acting,  and  sang  an  aria,  ending 
on  a  third,  in  a  chest  tone.     She  responded 
to  an  encore  by  repeating  the  same  hazard- 
ous experiment.     The  result  was  that  an 
other  had  to  go  on  to  sing  her  part.    False 
emission  literally  destroyed  her  voice  for 
the  evening.     Wachtel  is  a  slave   of  the 
same  fault,  and  excellent  judges  fear  that  he 
will  ruin  himself  unless  he  corrects  the  error. 
Campanini,  the  new  tenor,  does  the  same 
thing,  and  Mme.  Lucca  has  displayed  the 
facility  for  forcing  her  tones  on  several  oc- 
casions. Miss  Kellogg  never  does  this,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  quality  of  her  tone  is 


perfect.  We  believe  we  are  not  far  from  the 
truth  in  saying,  that  in  all  the  requisites  of  an 
admirably  equipped  voice  and  method,  she 
has  no  superior  in  the  world  at  this  time. 
Unquestionably  Mme.  Lucca  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  her  in  this  respect.  In  splen- 
did and  passionate  acting,  the  German  pri- 
ma donna  is  peerless ;  but  in  perfection  of 
singing,  an  achievement  far  more  necessary 
to  the  opera  than  the  other,  she  must  yield 
the  palm  to  her  American  rival.  The 
main  fault  we  must  find  with  Miss  Kellogg 
is,  that  she  occasionally  carries  her  indiffer- 
ence to  the  histrionic  effects  to  an  extreme, 
and  entirely  ignores  dramatic  fitness.  This 
is  a  shortcoming,  though,  which  may  be  so 
easily  corrected  that  it  is  hardly  worth  re- 
marking. As  great  as  Miss  Kellogg's  rep- 
utation now  is,  we  believe  it  is  far  from 
having  reached  its  culmination. 

PARISIAN    ORCHESTRAS. 

Among  the  celebrities  of  Paris  before 
and  since  the  war,  is  the  orchestra  of  M . 
Pasdeloup,  whose  Sunday  afternoon  con- 
certs at  the  Cirque  D'  Hiver  constitute  an 
essential  part  of  the  cultivated  Parisian's 
day.  There  are  but  few  bands  in  Europe 
that  have  a  higher  reputation  than  this,  and 
the  average  Frenchman  is  disposed  to  refer 
to  it  as  his  ideal  of  instrumental  perfection. 

The  finest  concerts  in  Paris,  or  for  that 
matter  in  Europe,  however,  are  those  at  the 
Conservatoire,  by  the  Societi  des  Conceits. 
Individual  executants  could  probably  be 
picked  out  of  the  best  bands  of  Germany, 
Belgium,  England,  etc.,  but  in  the  ensemble 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it.  It  is 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Conservatory  that  the 
concerts  are  given.  The  platform  is  on  the 
stage,  thoroughly  enclosed  in  a  ceiling 
which  acts  as  a  sounding-board.  It  is  as 
difficult  to  get  access  to  these  concerts  as  to 
an  interview  with  the  prime  minister,  each 
seat  being  engaged  at  exorbitant  prices  for 
months  in  advance.  Numerically,  the  Con- 
servatoire band  is  the  same  as  that  of  M. 
Pasdeloup,  eighty  instruments,  but  far  su- 
perior in  timbre  and  execution.  The  Con- 
servatoire orchestra  probably  is  entitled  to 
the  preeminence  of  being  the  grandest  in 
tfie  world  in  its  balance  of  excellence. 
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Til  K    DRAMA. 


I^IIE  most  notable  event  of  the  last 
month  in  the  dramatic  line  has  l>cen 
the  performance  of  •«  Pygmalion  and  Gala- 
tea," a  mythological  drama  by  the  author 
of  the  "Palace  of  Truth."  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  brought  into  vogue  a  revival  of  a  dra- 
matic taste  in  vogue  two  centuries  ago;  but 
we  cannot  say  that  we  warmly  approve  of 
the  character  of  the  drama.  In  literary 
excellence  it  is  quite  marked,  but  it  is  cold, 
unsympathetic,  and  needs  perfection  of  act- 
ing to  carry  it  through  successfully.  Miss 
I^eClerctj  is  a  lady  of  superior  abilities,  and 
her  own  performance  of  Galatea  is  very 
finished  and  beautiful.  But  in  Chicago  she 
lacked  the  support  necessary  to  give  the 
ensemble  a  good  setting.  Mr.  Gilbert's 
latest  London  sensation  is  a  play  of  much 


the  same  character,  entitled  "  The  Wided 
World,"  the  scene  being  laid  in  Faiiybrl 
and  the  plot  turning  on  the  advent  of  hn 
wicked   knights  from  the   human  race  i- 
that  alnxle  of  serenity  and  delight.  Even 
thing  is  turned  topsy  -  turvy  by  these  ink 
chievous  elements;  and  the  fairies  learn  tfet 
sweets  and  miseries  of  lore.     The  stan  h 
said  to  l>e  a  very  entertaining  one,  and  thr 
workmanship  of  Mr.  Gilbert  no  less  nota- 
ble than  in  his  preceding  efforts.     Accord 
ing  to  Polonius's  classification,  the  effort* 
of  the  author  would  seem  to  belong  to  u* 
*'  tragical -comical-satirical-pastoral.'*    Mr. 
( iilbert's   venture  will,  of  course,  have  it> 
day,  but  we  do  not   anticipate  any  penna 
nent  success  of  this  style  of  the  drama. 


SOCI  KTV     AM)     POL  ITK'S. 


Jl'RIKS    AND    Jl  I*;Ks    IN    Mt'RDKK  CASKS. 

THE  public  alarm  at  the  increase  of 
crime,  and  the  clamor  for  a  better  or 
more  vigorous  execution  of  the  criminal 
laws,  are  a  healthful  sign ;  and  it  is  to  l>e 
hoped  that  out  of  them  some  more  solid 
l>enefits  than  public  rage  at  the  escape  of 
criminals  from  just  punishment,  may  *>y 
and  by  come. 

Hut  nothing  good  can  come  of  the  effort 
to  try  and  hang  men  by  public  opinion. 
Popular  sentiment  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
its  place,  but  it  is  not  even  a  good  legislator, 
much  less  a  good  judge ;  and  if  it  causes 
one  man  to  l>e  lufng  who  would  not  have 
been  hung  without  its  active  influence,  it  is 
harmful  rather  than  l>eneficial,  however 
guilty  the  man  may  be.  It  is  not  the  !>oast 
of  free  institutions  that  every  guilty  person 
is  punished  under  them ;  healthy  desj>olisms 
only  can  make  such  a  claim.  Civil  Lil>er- 
ty  concerns  itself  more  with  securing  the 
safety  of  men  who  are  not  guilty  from  un- 
just or  illegal  punishment.  If  we  should 
-.et  up  as  our  ideal  the  condign  punishment 
of  every  rogue,  we  ought  to  adopt  the  Eu- 
rojiean  (  Roman  )  system  of  inquisitorial 
trials.  We  should  then  always  hang  those 
who  deserved  to  hang  —  and  a  good  many 
who  did  not. 

The  evils  which  trouble  us  grow  out  of 


defects  in  good  systems  of  law — defect 
which  are  cajxible  of  reform  ;  but  no  po* 
sible  reform,  except  some  form  of  ahsolw 
ism,  will  shut  the  door  against  the  escape 
of  some  guilty  persons.  Public  opinion 
ought  to  !>e  directed  to  the  reform  of  our 
methods.  A  public  clamor  for  the  hanging 
of  a  particular  person  —  Perteet  or  Stokes 
or  Laura  Fair  —  is  a  sort  of  lynch  law, 
and  still  further  impairs  our  judicial  sy«- 
tem.  Kven  a  murderer  has  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  twelve  men  must  <ie 
cide  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused; 
all  efforts  to  put  their  opinions  aside,  ami 
allow  the  opinion  of  newspaper  readers  to 
judge  and  condemn,  are  worse  evils  than 
murder  —  they  make  ignorance  and  caprice, 
passion  and  fear,  higher  than  legal,  judi- 
cial, and  dispassionate  wisdom. 

For  a  long  time  a  tendency  has  been 
going  on  to  administer  the  law  through 
newspapers.  Criminal  lawyers  know  per 
fectly  well  that  the  popular  feeling  is  often 
the  greatest  danger  of  their  clients.  The* 
large  development  which  devices  for  pio- 
longing  trials  have  taken,  grew  out  of  ef 
forts  to  escajMj  a  jx>pular  pressure  which, 
like  an  atmosphere,  ]>ermeated  the  court 
and  weighed  upon  the  discussions  of  the 
jury- room. 

If  the  public  press  will  devote  its  atten- 
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tion  to  sonic  much  -  needed  reforms  in  the 
mothods  of  selecting  juries  and  the  action 
of  judges  upon  stays  of  all  sorts  in  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence,  and  if  petitions  for 
pardons  shall  cease  to  he  signed  hy  men  of 
all  classes  out  of  pure  good -nature,  we  may 
make  some  progress  in  suppressing  crime. 
It  should  l>e  added  that  it  is  time  to  reflect 
seriously  whether  we  are  not  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  discussing  the  causes  of  crime. 
It  is  irood  work  to  decrease  the  action  of 
certain  persistent  causes  of  crime ;  to  pro- 
mote general  education,  and  to  reduce  the 
numl>er  of  gambling  and  drinking  resorts. 
But  we  really  need  to  do  something  more  ; 
and  we  may  spend  all  our  thought  and 
breath  before  we   reach  the  punishment  of 

■ 

crime  itself. 

Our  present  embarrassments  grow  out  of 
rapid  increase  of  population,  throwing  im- 
possible amounts  of  work  upon  judges, 
and  out  of  careless  selection  of  the  men 
who  make  up  jury  -  lists.  The  most  direct 
and  effective  means  to  secure  the  punish- 
ment of  guilty  persons  would  be  to  devise 
a  thoroughly  good  system  of  providing  ju- 
ries, and  to  put  checks  upon  hasty  or  care- 
less action  of  judges  in  granting  superse- 
deas, writs,  or  new  trials. 

We  either  have  not  judges  enough  to  do 
this  last  work,  or  habits  of  careless  judgment 
have  become  fixed  among  us.  In  either 
case,  we  need  study  of  the  evil,  and  care- 
ful legislation. 

We  must  do  this  work  through  the  courts, 
and  can  gain  nothing  but  more  evil  customs 
by  abuse  of  these  organic  institutions.  But 
we  can,  if  we  will,  cure  the  faults  of  our 
practice.  We  may  find  it  necessary  to  ask 
for  some  higher  wisdom  in  our  candidates 
for  State  legislators;  and  soundness  on  na- 
tional questions,  or  popularity  in  caucus,  or 
good  -  fellowness,  may  ha\  e  to  yield  place 
to  sound  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  leg- 
islation. It  is  safe  to  predict  that  when 
the  public  Incomes  as  anxious  to  have  good 
juries  and  careful  judges,  with  time  enough 
and  independence  enough  to  do  their  work 
well,  a^  it  seems  to  l>c  to  have  Perteet  or 
Stokes  hung,  murderers  will  l>e  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  punishment. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times 
that  these  special   reforms  arc  moving  in 

everal  legislatures. 


"  CUSSEDNESS." 

Herl>ert  Spencer  has  applied  his  first-rate 
analytical  faculty  to  literary  "  Style,"  not 
without  some  success,  which,  we  think,  can 
be   said    of   no   preceding   attempt.       But 
were  he  to  take   it   into  his  philosophical 
head  to  draw  the  radical  distinction  in  the 
matter  of  premises,  touching  all   writings, 
between  those  which  profess  to  mirror  the 
actual  truth  and  those  which  mirror  second- 
ary concepts  of  the  facts,  he  would  make 
at  a  stroke  two  literary  worlds,  each  in  its 
proper  sphere ;  and  though  he  would  make 
sad    havoc    of    a    class    of    writings  and 
»peeches  that  are  enjoying  general  favor, 
he  would  clear  away  a  great   deal  of  fog 
redolent  of  bad  odors  and  unhealthy  con- 
tagions.    What  is  truly  representative  and 
what  is  spectacular,  are  not  now  to  be  dis- 
criminated in  any  wholesale  way;  and  in 
no  case  without  impracticable  investigation 
or  recondite  analysis.    The  scrupulous  dep- 
osition of  a  witness  of  the  facts  and   the 
substitutionary  effusion  of  a  coddler  of  the 
event,  are  necessarily  in  contrast.     Now, 
whatever  be  the  value  of  intellectual  knead- 
ing in  making  up  the  bread  of  instruction,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  former  representation  is 
the  truer  one;  yet  the  latter  is  the  more  en- 
gaging,  and  therefore  the  more  credible. 
Then,  ought  all  manner  of  writers  to  restrict 
their  premises  to  the  sober  facts  and  their 
logical   sequences  ?     We  remit  that  ques- 
tion   to    writers   on    the   "  Philosophy   of 
Style,"    remarking  only  that  it  is  trite  to 
say  that  where  the  event  is  sublime,  such 
is  the  time-honored  canon ;  and  that  if  not 
sublime,  perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  made 
to  appear  as  if  it  was.     But  here  is  our 
subordinate  point:    On  a  question   of  the 
moral  quality  of  an  action,  independently 
of  taste,  it  is  sheer  dishonesty  to  deal  in 
this  magic-lanternism.     And  it  is  a  dishon- 
esty which  we  fear  cannot  be  cured  by  any- 
thing short  of  a  literary  gauge  which  will 
make  writers  ashamed  of  themselves  when 
they  can  neither  find   that   dignity  which 
can   be   honestly  pondered   out  of   trivial 
facts,  nor  see  the  meanness  of  supporting 
high  things  by  bogus  instances.     Take,  for 
example,  so  respectable  a  writer  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine,"  as 
Charles  Kingsley,  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  that,  who,  mis-led  by  this  des- 
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picable  habit  of  stiijstituting  a  clever  con- 
cept for  the  actual  truth,  descends  to  the 
wretched  anecdote  of  a  boatman  named 
44  Jim  Bludso,"  for  an  example  in  an  arti- 
cle confessedly  devoted  to  heroes  among 
men !  He  quotes  the  droll  doggerel  in 
which  the  story  was  made  cognizable  to  a 
world  which,  whatever  its  faults,  would  not 
have  stooped  to  hear  it  more  truthfully 
rendered,  and  says,  among  other  things: 
44  Jim  Bludso  did  not  merely  do  his  duty, 
but  more  than  his  duty.  He  did  a  volun- 
tary deed  to  which  he  was  bound  by  no 
code  or  contract,  civil  or  moral.  And  it  is 
of  the  essence  of  self  -  sacrifice,  and  there- 
fore of  heroism,  that  it  should  be  volunta- 
ry—  an  act  to  which  the  hero  is  not  bound 
by  duty,  but  which  is  above  though  not 
against  duty." 

Of  Jim,  and  what  he  did  when  his  boat 
took  fire,  and  of  how  4*  they  all  had  trust  in 
his  cussedness,"  and  how  he  4*  died  for 
men,"  and  all  that,  we  know  as  little  of  the 
actual  truth  as  the  Rev.  Chirles  Kinghley; 
we  taking,  as  he  does,  the  story  from  the 
rhymes  only.  But  what  is  the  story  ?  It 
presents  us  a  white  man  of  the  basest  type 
of  natural  constitution,  presents  circum 
stances  of  his  life  inconsistent  with  the  low 
est  tribute  of  praise,  and  withholds  from  us 
even  a  glimpse  of  any  redeeming  good 
quality  whatever;  in  a  word,  the  only  Jim 
Bludso  we  e.v:  hear.l  of  is  disgustingly 
stupid,  bestial,  and  depraved,  not  in  man 
ner  only  —  in  substance  and  quality.  But 
his  44  cusse  Jness  "  is  indisputable.  The 
polished  essayist — fresh  from  Socrates,  de- 
clining to  escape  and  expounding  the  obli- 
gation of  the  laws  upon  him  to  die  unjust- 
ly as  his  duty;  from  little  Casabianca,  aim- 
lessly perishing  at  his  post  on  the  quarter 
deck,  amid  the  blast  of  battle,  because  the 
lx>y  would  neither  fall  below  nor  aspire 
"above"  his  duty;  and  from  the  Great 
Prophet  of  Nazareth,  who  prayed  that  if  it 
were  possible  the  cup  might  pass  from  him, 
— is  so  enamored  of  this  "  cussedness  "  that 
nothing  in  history,  done  under  a  mere  sense 
of  duty,  is  fit  to  be  compared  to  it.  It  was 
something  Jim  was  not  Ixmnd  for.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  things  he  was  bound  for; 
but  in  his  4<  cussedness "  he  repudiated 
them.  44  Cussedness  "  is  above  duty  —  it  is 
heroism.  Nelson  notified  his  fleet  that 
England  expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 


That  was  well  enough  for  a  little  Christian 
gentleman.     But  if  Jim  and  Mr.  Kingbley 
had  been  there,  so  great  an  occasion  as  the 
l>attle  of  the  Nile  would  have  demanded 
44  supererogation,   at  least   toward    society 
and  man."     Jim's  conceptions  of  *'  society 
and  man  "  would  have  tolerated  no  such 
water-gruel   as   Nelson's   found  sufficient. 
The  hell-fire  of  pure  and  genuine  "  cussed 
ness  "  is  wanting  in  the  history  of  that  in- 
glorious occasion.     No  heroism  in  any  of 
those  who  obeyed,  nor  in  the  Commander 
who  enjoined  "  duty,"  is  so  high  as  that  of 
Jim  the  Engineer,  who  "  kept  her  nozzle  to 
the  shore  "  because  he  4i  swore  "  he  would 
do  so  if  ever  his  boat  took  fire.     The  pious 
litterateur  endorses  the  opinion  that  "Christ 
is  not  going  to  be  too  hard  on  a  man  that 
died  for  men."     We  hope  not.    If  it  is  not 
too  late,  we  pray  for  the  repose  of  Jim's 
soul.     But  the  implication  that  the  Saviour 
of  men  would  recognize  in  a  bravado,  that 
would  rather  die  than  retract  a  rash  boast, 
a  resemblance  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  suf- 
fered for  them,  is  a  blasphemy,  for  a  greater 
thin  which  no  atheist  of  the  last  century 
was  ever  threatened  with  the  stake.  It  may 
be  true  —  and  we  think  it  is,  in  a  definite 
sense — that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  a  man 
without  courage  is  without  every  other  vir- 
tue.    But  is  this  senseless  and  disgusting 
notion  of  heroism  anything  less  stupid  and 
dishonoring  to  human  nature  than  asserting 
the  converse  ?     Is  it  to  be  denied  that  mak- 
ing a  hero  of  this  suicide  of  a  worthless 
and  perhaps  self- burdening  life  is  asserting 
that  a  man  with  courage  —  even  of  the  low- 
est kind  —  is  possessed  of  every  other  vir- 
tue?    However  despicable  a  man  is  with- 
out 44  pluck,"  his  having  it  l>eslows,  of  itself, 
no  honor  that  he  must  not  share  with  cocks 
and  dogs.     It  is  shameful  to  be  a  coward, 
just  liecause  courage  is  the  least  that  can  l>c 
required  of  a  man  ;  and.  if  Jim  — just  be 
cause,  without  any  reason  to  ex]>ect  his  boat 
was  ever  to  take  fire,  he  had  boastfully  pro 
claimed  his  purpose  to  hold  his  post  till  eve- 
rybody got  ashore  in  such  an  event — aeni 
ally  made  good  his  "  word,"  and  thereby 
merited  the  praise  of  uncommon  "  cussed 
ne*s,"  his  fit  analogue  is  found  in  the  equally 
exceptional  bull  -  terrier,  who,  just  l>ecnibe 
he  has  taken  hold,  will  hold  on,  even  unto 
death,  and  not   in    Him   «' who  died  for 
men,"  as  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  thinks. 
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THE  MILLION  IN  THE  GARRET. 

A  STORY  OF  WARSAW. 


\From  the  Polish.) 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

JOY     AND     DESPAIR. 

IN  the  evening,  just  before  dusk, 
Bernard  returned  to  the  garret.  He 
went  there  because  he  could  rind  peace 
nowhere  else.  Away  from  it,  he  was 
persecuted  and  haunted  by  the  most 
(rightful  images. 

The  old  lady  received  him  unusually 
heartilv ;  but  her  face  remained  stern 
and  sad.  Tcrenia  at  first  showed  an 
inclination  to  overwhelm  him  with  the 
caresses  of  a  sister ;  but  she  refrained 
from  it,  and  merely  told  him,  with  a 
smile,  that  she  was  confused,  and  had 
come  very  near  saluting  him  in  a  way 
that  might  have  greatly  astonished  him. 
After  that  she  turned  round  on  her  lit- 
tle feet,  and  began  to  sing  as  if  she 
were  superlatively  happy. 

These  were  fearful  symptoms  for  Ber- 
nard. He  sat  down  in  a  corner,  and 
fell  into  deep  thought. 

Master  Cupbearer  now  also  entered 
the  room.  He  was  elegantly  dressed, 
and  bore  himself  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
queror. On  the  very  threshold  he  fin- 
ished some  operatic  song  which  he  had 
begun  in  the  street.  His  greeting  of 
the  old  lady  was  full  of  homage  and 


adoration  for  the  strange  woman.  He 
bowed  low,  kissed  her  withered  hands 
with  an  ardor  as  if  thev  were  those  of 
a  young  girl,  and  bowed  again  to  kiss 
them.  This  affection  for  the  withered 
hands  was  not  strange,  for  they  were  to 
•count  out  a  million. 

His  greeting  with  Tcrenia  was  brief, 
even  cool.  Thus  meet  people  who  had 
just  seen  one  another  —  who  had  ex- 
changed the  significant  words,  and  for 
whom  the  game  was  ended. 

So  thought  Bernard  to  himself,  as  he 
tore  a  small  piece  of  paper  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces. 

The  greeting  with  Bernard  was  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  of  all.  He 
passed  by  him  and  slightly  nodded  his 
head.  Bernard  was  now  nothing  at  all 
to  him,  much  less  a  rival.  He  was 
merely  a  poor  fellow  whom  the  old 
lady  fed,  and  who  had  even  given  up 
his  room,  which  connected  him  with 
the  family,  for  one  hundred  florins. 

While  conversing  about  indifferent 
subjects,  it  had  become  dark.  Eliza- 
beth left  the  seat  by  the  stove  to  light 
the  lamp  ;  but  Terenia  opposed  it,  and 
the  old  lady  herself  told  her  to  wait  a 
little  longer. 

A  full   moon,  red   and   round,  was 
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shining  in  the  sky  A  flood  of  rich 
mellow  light  poured  through  the  nar- 
row windows  into  the  garret,  and  sil- 
vered its  modest  *  furniture.  From  a 
few  flower  vases  which  stood  in  the 
windows,  she  painted  on  the  wall  beau- 
tiful festoons  that  descended  pictur- 
esquely from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor. 
Around  an  old  bureau  near  the  door 
she  wove  fantastic  wreaths,  garlands, 
and  curious  pictures,  in  which  those 
who  gazed  at  them  saw  whatever  they 
liked.  Over  the  sanded  floor  she  flung 
a  richly  -  worked  Persian  carpet,  with 
strange  and  rare  devices  and  a  border 
of  arabesques. 

As  if  bv  the  wand  of  some  enchant- 
er,  the  poverty-stricken  garret  was  sud- 
denly transformed  into  a  luxurious 
boudoir,  whose  inmates  revelled  in  the 
pleasures  of  unlimited  wealth. 

Among  these  inmates  of  the  garret 
there  were  probably  some  who  liked 
the  golden  visions  which  corresponded 
with  their  own  dreams.  And  who  shall 
blame  the  poor  for  dreaming  of  wealth  ? 
Is  it  accounted  a  sin  for  the  hungry 
and  thirsty  to  dream  of  food  and  drink  ? 

On  the  small  sofa  sat  Terenia,  and 
gazed  with  wistful  eyes  at  the  magic 
work  of  the  moon.  Was  the  moon 
conspiring  with  him  who  had  this  day 
held  out  to  her  pictures  of  the  same 
fanciful  character,  of  luxury  and  of 
wealth  ? 

Bernard  also  gazed  involuntarily  at 
the  mischievous  doings  of  the  moon. 
He  also  dreamed  of  riches ;  but  only 
to  share  them  with  those  who  seemed 
to  set  such  store  by  their  possession. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Terenia  should 
not  have  wanted  the  lamp  lit  to  spoil 
the  illusions  of  the  moonlight,  its  grace- 
ful festoons,  garlands,  and  the  Persian 
carpet. 

"  What  can  be  more  delightful  than 
the  guitar  by  moonlight  ?  "  whispered 
Terenia  to  Master  Cupbearer. 

Master  Cupbearer  took  up  his  guitar. 
In  spite  of  the  uncertain  light,  Bernard 
noticed  that  Terenia's  eyes  rested  with 
a  dreamy  joy  on  the  pale  face  of  his 
rival. 


The  strange  trembling  sounds  of  a 
mournful  prelude,  which  rose  from  the 
instrument,  appeared  to  go  straight  to 
Terenia's  heart.  She  listened  as  if  she 
and  the  player  well  understood  what 
the  notes  said.  And  they  said  such 
sweet,  such  beautiful  things!  They 
described  the  transports  of  love,  the 
pining  for  the  loved  one  ;  they  implor- 
ed for  the  utterance  of  that  little  word 
which  is  breathed  from  trembling  lips 
in  a  whisper,  inaudible,  yet  always 
comprehended. 

The  prelude  closed,  and  then  arose 
from  the  metallic  strings  a  complaint,  a 
passionate  prayer,  and  vows  of  eternal 
devotion. 

Terenia  was  entranced.  Her  eyes 
hung  rapturously  on  the  player's  pale 
features.  The  language  of  Master 
Cupbearer's  own  eyes  expressed  what 
the  strains  left  unsaid. 

Bernard  could  no  longer  remain  here. 
A  terrible  pain  seized  him,  and  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  He  had 
now  clearly  perceived  that  Terenia  was 
lost  to  him.  He  did  not  wish  to  wait 
until  the  lamp  was  lit  and  exposed  his 
features  distorted  with  pain,  perhaps 
even  the  tears  on  his  cheek.  He  had 
no  desire  to  give  his  rival  such  an  ocu- 
lar proof  of  his  defeat.  Having  too 
much  pride  for  that,  he  rose  from  the 
chair. 

"  Have  you  anything  important  to 
do  ? "  asked  the  old  lady,  whose  face 
was  unusually  stern. 

It  seems  that  the  old  lady  must  have 
discovered  in  the  moonlight  the  tears 
in  his  eyes,  for  she  long  retained  his 
hand,  and  then  relinquished  it  with  a 
hearty  pressure.  Terenia  bade  him 
good-night  in  an  absent  manner,  being 
too  much  engrossed  with  the  musician r 
who  never  stopped  playing. 

After  Bernard  had  departed,  the  old 
lady  looked  for  some  time,  with  a 
clouded  brow,  at  Terenia,  and  then 
said : 

"  Miss  Elizabeth,  light  the  lamp. 
We  have  wasted  time  enough  in  idle 
dreams ;  now  it  behooves  us  to  think 
of  the  stern  reality.  Terenia,  take  from 
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the   portfolio   the   picture   of  which    I 
spoke  to  you  yesterday." 

Elizabeth  was  just  placing  the  lamp 
on  the  table,  when  the  words  of  her 
grandmother  put  an  end  to  Terenia's 
raptures.  Her  face  turned  pale,  and 
her  eyes  addressed  some  mute  prayer 
to  the  old  ladv. 

But  the  grandmother's  face  wore  then 
such  an  implacable  expression  that  Te- 
renia  saw  she  could  expect  no  mercy. 
Two  small  tears  appeared  under  the 
silken  lids  when  she  took  out  the  pic- 
ture. 

"  You  sec,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady  to 
Master  Cupbearer,  who  was  curiously 
watching  this  scene, "  Terenia  becomes 
attached  to  her  handiwork,  and  she 
cries  every  time  a  picture  is  taken  from 
the  portfolio.  But  what  help  are  tears 
when  people  are  poor?  Instead  of 
sewing,  I  had  her  taught  drawing,  be- 
cause that  talent  pays  better.  Now 
and  then  we  sell  a  picture,  and  in  this 
she  earns  more  than  as  a  seamstress. 
Master  Bernard  has  already  sold  seve- 
ral of  these  pictures  at  one  hundred 
florins  apiece.  I  expect  that  you  will 
be  able  to  find  a  patron  among  your 
acquaintances  in  the  great  world  who 
will  give  for  this  picture  at  least  two 
hundred.  It  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
others,  and  twice  as  much  color  has 
been  expended  upon  it." 

After  the  playing  on  the  guitar,  and 
the  moonlight  reveries,  this  was  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  for  Master  Cup- 
bearer. 

Terenia  turned  on  him  an  imploring 
look,  as  if  to  crave  his  pardon  for  her 
poverty  ;  but  he  could  not  comprehend 
that  appeal,  for  the  idea  of  selling  pic- 
tures for  the  next  day's  expenses  seem- 
ed to  him  a  strange  discord  with  the 
harmony  of  his  guitar-play,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  this  playing. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  to  say. 
Mechanically  he  took  the  picture,  and 
promising  to  find  a  purchaser  for  it,  he 
I  lowed  and  left. 

The  old  lady  smiled  the  whole  even- 
ing over  her  thoughts.  Terenia  wept 
in  secret. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  PICTURE -SELLER   AND   BUYER. 

Master  Cupbearer's  reflections  were 
not  of  a  pleasant  nature,  when  he  had 
come  home  from  the  garret.  He  could 
not  shake  off  certain  doubts  that  beset 
him.  While  perfectly  prepared  for  the 
old  woman's  whims  and  eccentricities, 
and  already  accustomed  to  her  peculiar 
views  of  the  world  and  society,  what 
he  had  last  heard  was  more  than  even 
he  had  expected  from  that  source. 

She  had  charged  him  with  this  mis- 
sion to  satisfy  her  immediate  daily 
wants  ;  and  this  furnished  more  than 
one  riddle  for  his  solution.  Formerly, 
he  had  thought  that  the  alleged  pover- 
ty was  only  one  of  the  strange  woman's 
oddities,  which  she  affected  to  spite  the 
great  world  ;  but  now,  he  felt  tempted 
to  believe  that  this  poverty  was  real. 

This  belief  would,  however,  compel 
him  to  abandon  his  hopes  of  the  mill- 
ion. About  this  million  he  had  dream- 
ed so  much  ;  on  it  he  had  built  so 
many  expectations,  which  were  now  to 
turn  out  castles  in  the  air. 

It  is  a  fact,  well  -  proved  by  experi- 
ence, that  when  a  man  desires  some- 
thing very  ardently,  he  loses  his  good 
sense,  and  views  matters  in  the  light 
which  is  the  most  agreeable  to  him.  So 
Master  Cupbearer,  also,  could  not  give 
up  the  million  ;  and  he  persuaded  him- 
self, very  cleverly,  that  this  was  only 
another  trick  of  the  old  lady. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  decided  not  yet 
to  give  up  the  game,  and  to  sell  the 
picture,  if  possible,  to  some  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  same  night  was  a  far  more  pain- 
ful one  for  Bernard. 

The  whole  day  he  was  unable  to 
work  in  his  office.  But  to  discharge 
his  duty,  he  took  his  work  home  with 
him  to  do  it  during  the  night.  He  even 
promised  his  chief  that  it  would  be 
ready  in  the  morning.  The  poor  fellow 
had  no  idea  how  hard  the  task  would 
be. 

Returned  from    the  garret,  he  sat 
down  in  his  room,  bitterly  to  weep.    A 
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picture  of  his  life  passed  before  him 
like  a  vision.  Everywhere  sorrow  ;  al- 
ways tears.  Sorrow  in  the  parental 
home,  sorrow  on  the  field  of  battle, 
sorrow  in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  sor- 
row in  his  love. 

He  turned  to  the  work  which  lay  be- 
fore him  ;  but  the  pen  was  as  heavy  as 
lead ;  the  paper  slipped  far  away  from 
him,  and  the  hand  could  not  reach 
after  it.  His  thoughts  were  in  the  gar- 
ret; there  remained  his  spirit,  here 
was  only  his  body,  which  was  suffering 
and  wretched. 

••  For  what  does  God  punish  me  ?  " 
he  asked  himself.  "  Is  it  because  1  ex- 
pected too  great  happiness  ?  " 

He  once  more  took  up  the  pen,  and 
again  found  the  paper  beyond  his  reach. 
His  hand  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
strength. 

At  last,  after  a  long  snuggle  with 
himself,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
hand  to  discharge  its  duties.  The  work 
before  him  had  to  be  done.  Hitherto, 
he  had  always  placed  duty  above  all 
personal  feelings,  and  now,  when  this 
duty  was  plain,  the  pen  came  of  itself 
to  his  hand,  and  the  paper  drew  near. 

It  was  very  late  in  the  night  when 
he  had  concluded  his  work,  and  the 
labor  fully  repaid  him  by  somewhat 
easing  his  mind.  But  the  morning 
was  already  dawning  outside.  He 
opened  the  window,  greeted  the  dawn 
of  the  day  which  he  dreaded  would 
decide  his  fate,  and  went  to  the  office. 
There  he  did  the  work  of  three,  and  felt 
benefited  by  it. 

After  five  hours'  steady  work,  he  left, 
for  the  doors  of  the  offices  had  already 
been  closed.  He  went  out  into  the 
crowded  streets,  looked  to  the  right  and 
the  left,  because  it  afforded  him  a  di- 
version. At  least  for  a  while  he  forgot 
the  terrible  fears  which  filled  his  mind 
about  matters  in  the  garret.  There  he 
saw  no  longer  the  faintest  hope,  the 
smallest  consolation. 

In  a  window  of  a  store  on  the  Fau- 
bourg de  Cracovie  he  saw  a  group  of 
people  admiring  some  picture.  Ber- 
nard joined  it,  looked,  and  was  amazed. 


On  the  picture  he  read  Terenia's  mon- 
ogram. 

"  Who  brought  this  picture  here?" 
he  impetuously  asked  one  of  the  clerks 
inside. 

"  Master  Cupbearer  left  it  with  us  to 
be  sold  —  probably  for  some  charitable 
purpose,"  replied  the  clerk. 

"  How  much  is  the  picture?" 

"  Perhaps  somebody  will  give  fifry 
florins." 

Bernard  flung  the  price  on  the  coun- 
ter, and  quickly  left  the  store  to  avoid 
observation.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  a 
thief — that  he  had  appropriated  some- 
body's property — that  he  had  cheated 
the  clerk. 

That  Terenia's  picture  should  be  ex- 
posed for  sale,  did  not  astonish  him  at 
all.  It  only  pained  him  that  he  had 
already  lost  his  former  role.  Master 
Cupbearer  had  assumed  it ,  but  how 
differently  he  acted  in  that  role  !  A 
picture  from  the  hands  of  Terenia  he 
had  given  to  the  dealer  to  sell  for  a 
few  miserable  florins !  What  could  that 
picture  be  to  him  ? 

Bernard  straightened  himself,  for  on 
this  point  he  had  the  advantage  of  bis 
adversary.  He  had  obtained  his  pic- 
tures with  such  great  sacrifices,  and 
would  have  secured  them  by  still  great- 
er, if  only  to  keep  these  treasures. 

But  this  victory  over  his  adversary 
God  alone  would  know,  for  men  should 
never  learn  of  it.  How  could  he  stand 
up  and  proclaim  to  all  the  world  :  I 
have  done  so  and  so!  Would  it  be 
noble  ?  would  it  not  be  the  language  of 
the  Pharisee, who  said  to  God.  "  I  thank 
thee  for  not  being  like  others  "  ? 

The  victory  was  to  remain  a  secret; 
but  it  afforded  him  an  excuse  to  visit 
the  garret.  There  he  had  a  hiding- 
place  for  ,the  pictures  surreptitiously  ac- 
quired ;  and  with  the  others  he  wanted 
to  deposit  also  this.  He  wrapped  the 
picture,  therefore,  carefully  in  paper, 
put  it  under  his  cloak,  and  ascended  to 
the  garret. 

The  people  of  the  garret  were  accus- 
tomed to  have  Bernard  often  go  to  his 
bureau  drawer.     On  the  present  occa- 
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sion,  therefore,  Annie  opened  the  door 
of  the  little  room,  which  Master  Cup- 
bearer had  fortunately  left  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual.  Putting  the  picture 
carefully  away,  he  locked  the  drawer, 
and  went  to  see  the  old  lady. 

The  Chamberlain's  widow  was  dress- 
ed to  go  out.  On  the  table  lay  two 
hundred  florins. 

"  It  is  well  that  you  came,"  she  said 
to  him ;  "  you  will  accompany  me  to 
the  Alms  House,  for  it  is  slippery  on 
the  way.  Master  Cupbearer  was  so 
kind  as  to  sell,  among  his  friends,  a 
picture  for  two  hundred  florins.  Since, 
thanks  to  God,  I  have  not  yet  so  much 
need  for  the  money,  I  intend  to  bestow 
these  two  hundred  florins  on  the  poor, 
that  prayers  may  be  said  for  the  soul 
of  my  husband  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  death.  And  as  I  at  that  time  de- 
vote yearly  one  week  to  religious  exer- 
cises, I  request  you  not  to  visit  me  for 
the  whole  week.  Do  you  understand 
me,  sir? 

'*  I  understand,"  replied  Bernard, 
with  a  wistful  look  at  Terenia. 

"  Then  give  me  your  arm,"  said  the 
old  lady  ;  and  both  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A   CHANGE  OF   AFFAIRS. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  interdicted 
week  which  the  old  lady  wanted  to 
devote  to  religious  exercises,  passed 
without  any  important  event  with  Ber- 
nard. He  worked  very  hard  to  dead- 
en his  grief  and  forget  his  misfortunes; 
and  when  he  returned  to  his  room  he 
surrounded  himself  with  useful  books. 
The  week  of  religious  exercises  appear- 
ed to  him  quite  natural.  It  correspond- 
ed fully  with  the  views  of  the  old  lady, 
■who  sought  comfort  from  God  after  her 
sad  experiences  in  life. 

Sometimes,  however,  strange  suspi- 
cions entered  his  mind.  Might  it  not 
be  all  a  secret  plan  —  some  design  on 
the  part  of  the  old  lady,  to  keep  him  for 
a  period  out  of  the  garret  ?  Might  she 
not  have  consented  to  give  Terenia  to 
bis  rival,  and  dislike  to  have  him  cast 


a  dark  shadow  on  the  happiness  of  the 
new  pair  ?  Might  not  the  lovers  in  the 
mean  time  bind  themselves  with  that 
chain  which  death  alone  can  sever, 
and  the  Chamberlain's  widow  wish  to 
save  him  the  pain  of  learning  his  fate 
until  the  irrevocable  step  had  been  ta- 
ken ? 

At  these  thoughts,  Bernard  would 
always  spring  up  from  the  desk  or  the 
bed,  and  pace  the  floor  with  rapid  step. 
His  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  burst, 
and  the  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes. 
As  an  unhappy  man  will  never  believe 
entirely  in  his  unhappiness,  but  al- 
ways sees  some  ray  of  hope,  so  Ber- 
nard also  ever  discovered  some  feeble 
reasons  with  which  he  satisfied  himselt 
that  this  could  not  be  the  case. 

Yet  these  suspicions  caused  him  fre- 
quently to  walk  on  Leszno,  and  gaze, 
from  a  distance,  at  the  house  to  whose 
garret  he  was  now  forbidden  to  come. 
He  looked  at  its  mute  while  walls,  to 
extort  some  news  from  their  stony 
physiognomy.  But  the  white -washed 
front  showed  no  more  expression  than 
a  woman's  face  covered  with  powder 
and  rouge. 

Bernard  looked  at  the  well  -  known 
windows  of  the  garret.  A  flock  of 
sparrows  whirled  round  and  twittered 
gladly,  as  if  they  knew  something; 
but  Bernard  was  unable  to  understand 
their  twitter.  A  gray  cat  walked  slow- 
ly on  the  very  edge  of  the  roof,  looked 
into  the  window,  lifted  its  tail,  and 
mewed  several  times ;  but  Bernard 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  Finally, 
some  crows  settled  on  the  chimnev, 
and  began  to  croak;  but  Bernard 
was  at  a  loss  to  interpret  their  croak- 
ing. 

One  incident  made  him  exceedingly 
uneasy.  About  noon  he  saw  a  closed 
hack  standing  in  front  of  the  house. 
After  a  while,  the  old  lady  came  out  of 
the  door,  entered  the  carriage,  and 
drove  off.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
Where  could  the  old  lady  go  to  alone  ? 
Was  not  this  the  week  for  her  religious 
exercises,  during  which  she  had  deter- 
mined to  stay  at  home  ?  There  was  no 
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mass  at  church  about  this  hour  of  the 
day. 

At  last,  on  the  fifth  day,  he  went 
again  to  Leszno,  and  saw  there,  stand- 
ing before  the  door  of  the  house,  a 
number  of  Jews,  with  different  articles. 
Some  went  in,  others  came  out.  They 
talked  among  themselves,  disputed, 
and  gesticulated.  They  pointed  at 
something  with  their  fingers  and  sticks, 
and  had  their  bags  filled. 

But  all  this  might  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  garret ;  yet  the  sight  of 
these  people,  who  collect  like  vultures 
wherever  there  is  some  misfortune,  to 
profit  by  it,  made  a  singular  impression 
on  Bernard.  He  was  afraid  to  draw 
closer  and  ask  an  explanation. 

The  next  morning  Bernard  went  to 
his  office,  pale  and  worn  out  His 
whole  body  shook  with  a  fever.  Dur- 
ing the  night  his  sleep  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  terrible  dreams.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  saw  the  old  lady  in  her 
coffin,  her  face  pinched  and  sorrowful, 
and  with  the  eyes  wide  open.  These 
eyes  were  frightful !  As  he  bent  closer 
over  the  face,  he  gradually  recognized 
in  it  the  delicate  features  of  Terenia. 
She  lay  asleep,  with  a  pained  express- 
ion, like  some  white  rosebud  which  a 
pitiless  wind  has  torn  from  the  bush. 

Bernard  sprang  from  the  bed,  trem- 
bling all  over.  It  was  bright  day.  He 
quickly  dressed  himself,  and  ran  to 
Leszno;  but  there  were  none  of  the 
usual  signs  of  death  at  the  door. 

At  the  office,  the  chief  greeted  him 
with  a  pleased  smile.  He  requested 
him  to  come  to  his  private  room,  where 
he  took  a  paper  from  the  desk,  which 
he  handed  to  Bernard,  with  these 
words : 

"  Mr.  Bernard,  you  have  lately  been 
so  industrious  that  I  have  determined 
to  hasten  your  promotion  to  a  place 
and  a  higher  pension.  The  Minister 
has  also  spoken  very  highly  of  you." 

Bernard  opened  the  document,  and 
found  it  to  be  an  appointment  to  a 
secretaryship  with  a  salary  of  four 
thousand  florins.  Tears  stood  in  his 
eyes.     A  few  weeks  earlier  this  would 


have  been  heaven  to  him.  To  -  day, 
who  could  tell  whether  it  was  worth 
anything! 

In  spite  of  these  sad  reflections,  Ber- 
nard thanked  his  chief.  The  chief, 
probably  to  escape  the  further  thanks 
of  the  lucky  man,  as  he  supposed,  and 
to  change  the  subject,  asked  : 

"  You  used  to  live  with  the  Cham- 
berlain's widow  on  Leszno.  Are  there 
any  old  -  fashioned  pieces  of  furniture 
in  her  rooms?" 

"  Any  old-fashioned  furniture  ?"  re- 
peated Bernard,  astonished.  ••  Why 
do  you  ask?" 

"  Because  she  is  to  be  sold  out  to- 
day under  an  execution,  for  a  debt  of 
one  thousand  florins." 

"  For  a  debt  of  one  thousand  florins 
— and  to  -  day  ? " 

Bernard  stopped  to  hear  no  more. 
He  set  off  like  a  crazy  man.  On  the 
way  he  met  a  usurer. 

"  Look  here  !  "  he  said  to  him,  in  an 
agitated  voice.  M  This  is  an  appoint- 
ment to  office,  with  a  salary  of  four 
thousand  florins.  Advance  me  a  thou- 
sand on  it." 

M  Loans  of  this  kind  are  rather  risky. 
I  have  not  so  much  on  hand,"  replied 
the  Jew,  craftily. 

"  Give  me  a  thousand  for  a  year,  and 
I  will  give  you  my  note  for  two  thou- 
sand." 

The  usurer  could  not  resist  such  a 
tempting  offer.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  Bernard  rushed  up  stairs  to  the 
garret,  taking  four  steps  at  a  time,  with 
the  thousand  in  his  pocket. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A*  CRISIS    IN   THE    GARRET. 

Strange  things  were  going  on  in  the 
garret.  Master  Cupbearer  sang  and 
played  every  day.  Terenia  listened, 
and  dreamed  of  the  happy,  happy  fu- 
ture in  store  for  her. 

One  evening  the  garret  began  to  be 
filled  with  a  number  of  men  of  singu- 
lar aspect  and  conduct.  Among  them 
were  some  Jews  with  sticks  and  bags. 
They  all  entered  the  room  with  their 
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beads  covered,  examined  the  furniture, 
poked  at  the  chairs,  felt  the  looking  - 
glass,  and  made  themselves  perfectly 
at  home. 

44  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  intru- 
sion ?"  asked  Master  Cupbearer  of  the 
old  lady,  who  sat,  with  a  stern  face,  in 
her  large  chair. 

44  Do  n't  you  see,  sir,"  she  replied, 
curtly.  "  It  is  what  often  happens  to 
the  poor :  a  sale  under  execution." 

44  A  sale  under  execution  !  "  exclaim- 
ed Master  Cupbearer,  turning  as  pale 
as  a  sheet,  for  that  word  was  the  grave 
of  the  million. 

Terenia  wrung  her  hands  and  began 
to  weep  violently. 

44  Weep,  my  child,  weep,"  said  the 
grandmother ;  44  perhaps  you  have  de- 
served these  tears  from  God.  He  never 
exacts  tears  from  us  without  some  cause. 
Man  can  only  produce  tears  of  joy  ; 
tears  of  grief  belong  to  God,  and  are 
an  expiation  of  our  sins.  Weep,  child ; 
perhaps  God  will  forgive  us." 

Master  Cupbearer  wanted  to  hear  no 
more  of  this  moral  sermon ;  he  went 
to  his  own  room  to  reflect  on  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard.  There  was  great 
danger  that  he  had  made  himself  ridic- 
ulous !  But  perhaps  this  was  all  put 
on.  He  stepped  into  the  passage  be- 
low, and  asked  a  man,  who  seemed  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  sale,  what  it  all 
meant.  He  was  told  that  the  sale  was 
on  an  execution,  and  would  proceed  as 
soon  as  the  deputy  sheriff  came  ;  that 
the  Chamberlain's  widow  owed  a  thou- 
sand florins,  and  could  not  pay  them. 

At  this  instant  came  the  mail-carrier 
and  handed  Master  Cupbearer  a  letter 
with  a  foreign  post  -  mark  on  it.  The 
letter  was  from  Paris.  He  quickly 
broke  the  seal,  opened  it,  and  read  as 
follows : 

44 My  Dear  Friend:  I  owe  you 
thanks  for  the  loaned  ducats.  They 
write  me  from  Warsaw  that  you  have 
embarked  in  the  romantic  adventure  of 
seeking  a  million  in  the  garret !  Now, 
I  confess  that  the  story  about  the  old 
lady's  wealth  was  an  invention  of  mine 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  ridicule  for 


the  cabbage.       Be    therefore    careful 
what  you  do. 

44  P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  run  away  with  an  heiress,  and 
was  married  yesterday  in  St.  Made- 
leine's Church.  Let  me  advise  you  to 
follow  suit,  for  time  flies,  and  money 
becomes  scarcer.     Tout  a  vous. 

44  The  Chamberlain's  Son." 

When  Master  Cupbearer  had  read 
the  epistle,  he  turned  faint,  and  shook 
as  with  the  ague.  The  letter  dropped 
out  of  his  hand  on  the  floor. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Near  by  sobbed  Terenia,  and  in  the 
hall  waited  the  Jews  with  their  bags. 
In  an  hour  the  deputy  would  come. 
The  whole  world  would  learn  about  his 
unfortunate  chase  after  the  million. 

Master  Cupbearer  carefully  stole  out 
of  the  house,  and  walked  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  his  rooms  in  the  New  World. 
From  there  he  immediately  sent  his 
valet  to  Leszno  for  his  silver  pitcher 
and  ewer  and  other  articles.  He  told 
him  to  tell  the  Chamberlain's  widow 
that  important  reasons  compelled  him 
to  give  up  the  room. 

When  the  valet  arrived  in  the  gar- 
ret he  found  tfoe  deputy  already  there. 
The  old  lady  received  the  message 
with  a  derisive  smile,  and  told  the  man 
that  he  could  remove  nothing,  as  all 
the  things  in  the  garret  had  been  lev- 
ied on  by  the  sheriff.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  for  Master  Cupbear- 
er to  come  himself  and  prove  to  the 
deputy,  or  in  court,  that  the  articles  in 
the  little  room  were  his  property. 

With  this  unpleasant  news,  the  valet 
returned  to  his  master. 

Master  Cupbearer  was  furious  that 
his  evil  star  should  have  taken  him  to 
that  detestable  garret.  The  articles  he 
had  left  in  the  little  room  were  very 
valuable,  and  expressly  intended  for 
effect.  It  was  a  part  of  his  wealth, 
and  he  could  not  resign  himself  to  lose 
it.  What  was  he  to  do  in  this  case  ? 
To  stand  there,  in  the  presence  of  the 
deputy,  of  Terenia,  and  the  old  lady, 
and  witness  the  sale  of  all  the  property 
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which  these  poor  wretches  had  in  the 
world  ? 

Master  Cupbearer  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  for  some  time  ;  at  last  the 
ewer  and  pitcher  carried  the  day.  He 
entered  the  garret  with  a  brazen  front, 
and  boldly  claimed  the  articles  he  had 
left  in  the  room  as  his  own. 

After  a  long  examination,  during 
which  he  was  forced  to  relate  the  whole 
story  of  his  artistic  whim,  and  the  rent- 
ing of  the  room,  the  deputy  suffered 
him  to  remove  the  things ;  but  not  un- 
til Master  Cupbearer  had  signed  a  bond 
to  hold  the  officer  harmless  in  case 
there  should  be  trouble. 

Master  Cupbearer  bore  himself, 
through  the  whole  scene,  almost  defi- 
antly. No  icicle  could  have  been  cold- 
er. Round  him  the  sale  was  going  on. 
The  old  lady  never  took  her  eyes  off 
him.  Even  the  Jews  watched  them 
with  a  smile. 

Terenia  would  not  even  honor  him 
with  a  sight  of  her  face,  which  was  in- 
flamed with  constant  crying.  The  ewer 
alone  would  have  satisfied  the  rapa- 
cious creditor ;  but  its  owner  stood 
there  like  a  marble  statue.  How 
homely,  how  repulsive,  now,  that  pale 
face  appeared  to  her  ! 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

FROM   THE  GARRET  TO   A   MANSION. 

The  poverty  -  stricken  garret  became 
every  moment  barer.  One  article  after 
another  left  it.  Chairs,  sofa,  bureau, 
beds,  looking-glass,  all  went  down  the 
stairs. 

At  last  nothing  remained,  nothing 
but  the  sorrow  and  the  despair  among 
the  bare  walls.  In  the  little  room  once 
occupied  by  Bernard,  there  was,  how- 
ever, still  a  bureau,  and  this  a  man  was 
just  about  to  carry  down,  when  Terenia 
stopped  him. 

She  remembered  that  in  the  drawer 

f  fchis  bureau  Bernard  had  some  val- 

papers  laid  awav.      She  there- 

A,         bade   the   man   to  remove  it, 
thousa.-    _        .  ,    A  •     -j 

nrst  seeing  what  was  inside, 
eyes.     A  to 


But  the  drawer  was  locked,  and  Ber- 
nard had  the  key. 

The  man  grumbled,  and  declared  he 
could  not  wait.  He  pulled,  once,  twice, 
and  at  the  third  time  the  lock  gave 
way. 

When  Terenia  looked  in  the  drawer 
she  suddenly  uttered  a  little  cry  of  sur- 
prise. The  old  lady  now  also  stepped 
up,  and  when  she  saw  the  contents, 
she  folded  her  hands  as  if  in  prayer. 

"Our  noble  boy ! "  she  cried. 
"  Where  could  he  have  got  the  money 
to  buy  your  pictures?" 

Terenia  took  them  carefully  from  the 
drawer,  and  hot  tears  dropped  from  her 
eyes. 

"  Look,  Terenia,  even  your  last !" 

At  that  moment,  breathless  and  heat- 
ed, Bernard  burst  into  the  room. 

"  I  forbid  the  sale  !  "  he  cried,  and 
flung  down  on  the  bureau  the  thousand 
florins. 

The  old  lady  laughed,  and  said  : 

"  And  what  do  you  expect  to  do  with 
these  bare  walls  ? " 

The  man  quickly  seized  the  bureau, 
and  the  old  lady  could  hardly  snatch 
away  the  bank-notes  before  he  was  on 
the  stairs  with  it. 

When  they  were  alone,  the  old  lady 
embraced  Bernard,  and  her  tears  fell 
upon  his  head.  Terenia  stood  by  in  si- 
lence, pressing  her  pictures  close  to  her 
throbbing  heart. 

"  Terenia  !  "  exclaimed  the  grand- 
mother, "  are  you  now  aware  who  loves 
you  ?  Are  you  at  last  convinced  whom 
you  should  love  and  how  you  should 
love  him  ?" 

Terenia  cast  down  her  black  eyes ; 
her  bosom  rose  and  fell  like  the  bil- 
lows of  the  sea.  A  shoit  time  before 
sad  and  despairing,  she  felt  now  that 
her  heart,  temporarily  estranged,  had 
returned  to  its  true  allegiance. 

Bernard  stepped  up  to  her,  and  went 
down  on  his  knees  ;  but  he  was  unable, 
to  utter  a  single  word.     Terenia  bent 
over  him,  and  two  pearly  tears  fell  from 
her  eyes  on  his  neck. 

••Give  each  other  vour  hands,"  said 
the  old  lady,  in  a  solemn    tone,  '•  for 
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God  has  intended  that  vou  should  be 
one.  You,  Bernard,  have  fought  your 
way  •manfully  and  honesdy  through 
life,  and  deserved  your  happiness  from 
God.  And  you,  Terenia,  have  learned 
to  be  poor,  and  been  taught  that'all  is 
not  gold  that  glitters.  This  knowledge 
was  necessary  for  you,  because  a  wo- 
man without  such  experiences  is  una- 
ble to  love  with  her  whole  soul.  She 
will  always  pursue  shadows,  and  miss 
the  substance." 

Bernard  covered  the  hands  of  Tere- 
nia with  kisses  ;  and  both  wept. 

^  "  I  have  an  appointment  and  a  sal- 
ary of  four  thousand  florins/'  suddenly 
cried  Bernard,  for  he  only  now  remem- 
bered it.  "  I  had  it,"  he  added,  "  for 
I  have  pawned  it  for  one  thousand  flo- 
rins." 

The  old  lady  looked  for  a  while  at 
him  silently,  which  astonished  Bernard. 
"  Poor  people  should  certainly  show 
some  evidence  of  joy  at  such  an  an- 
nouncement," he  thought. 

"  We  will  talk  about  that  afterwards," 
finally  said  the  old  lady ;  "  now,  we 
will  go  to  dinner,  for  I  am  quite  hun- 
gry" 

They  went  down  stairs.     A  carriage, 

with  a  splendid  pair  of  horses,  stood 
before  the  door. 

"  Young  people  first ! "  commanded 
the  old  lady,  with  a  smile  at  the  aston- 
ishment on  the  faces  of  the  young 
couple,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to 
drive  to  the  New  World. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  one  of 
the  finest  mansions  of  this  fashionable 
street.  The  old  lady  got  out  and  led 
the  way.  They  went  up  to  the  second 
story.  They  passed  through  one,  two 
rooms,  both  very  comfortably  but  not 
showily  furnished.  In  the  third  stood 
a  table,  set  for  dinner.    Miss  Elizabedi 


appeared  to  have  just  given  it  the  fin- 
ishing touch,  by  placing  a  vase  with 
rare  flowers  in  the  centre. 

"My  children,"  said  the  old  lady, 
•4  here  is  your  home.  You  have  six 
rooms,  and  the  seventh  is  mine.  This 
will  answer  for  the  present ;  when  you 
require  more,  we  shall  consider  the 
matter  further.  Now  let  us  say  grace, 
thank  God  for  all,  and  sit  down  with  a 
good  appetite  and  a  clear  conscience." 
****** 

And  is  this  the  end  ? 
But  the  million  ?    What  of  the  mill- 
ion ? 

I  have  not  counted  the  million,  and 
can,  therefore,  say  nothing  explicit 
about  it.  Those  who  were  cognizant 
of  this  affair  have  told  me,  however, 
that  it  was  reported  in  all  the  Warsaw 
drawing-rooms  that  the  Chamberlain's 
widow  had  actually  counted  out  a  mill- 
ion in  ready  money  to  Bernard.  Some 
even  say  they  saw  it. 

But  in  spite  of  the  million,  Bernard 
kept  at  work,  and  rose  to  the  highest 
offices ;  and  when  some  friend  confi- 
dentially asked  him  whether  he  had 
actually  received  a  million  from  the  old 
lady,  Bernard  would  walk  up  to  Tere- 
nia, kiss  her  rosy  mouth,  and  reply : 

"  Do  n't  you,  brother,  think  this  is  a 
million  ?" 

II  But,"  would  rejoin  the  inquisitive 
friend,  "  I  know  all  about  this  million  ; 
I  asked  about  the  money." 

"  In  that  case,  vou  should  have  asked 
if  I  had  received  two  millions,  and 
then  I  would  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion." 

The  categorical  answer  was,  howev- 
er, never  given  ;  but  his  friends  after 
that  sincerely  believed  he  had  really 
received  two  millions. 

[the  end.] 
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A  DREAM  OF  HOME. 

LOW  wave-like  hills  of  vivid  green  ;. 
Air  that  is  fragrant  with  birch  and  pine ; 
A  rippling  brook  through  the  alders  seen, 

Through  the  tasseled  alders'  dark  -  green  line. 

The  thorn  -  tree  wears  clusters  of  blush  -  tinged  white ; 

Beneath,  violets  hide,  of  the  deepest  blue; 
Buds  are  swelling  on  knoll  and  height, 

To  burst  forth  as  blossoms  of  every  hue. 

This  slope  is  golden  with  spring's  first  bloom, 

Open  at  day  -  break,  and  closing  at  eve ; 
Beyond,  ever -green  woods,  in  grandeur  and  gloom, 

Their  solemn,  mysterious  harmonies  weave. 

There,  in  the  quiet  forest  shade, 

In  their  chosen  nooks,  nestle  May-flowers  sweet; 
There  fern  -  brakes  uncoil,  in  the  edge  of  the  glade, 

Long  time  ago  trod  by  elfin  feet. 

And  the  elves  left  their  cups  on  the  hillocks  of  moss, 
When  they  vanished  forever  from  mortal  ken ; 

And  the  cool,  deep  spring,  where  the  branches  cross, 
Was  the  gracious  bequest  of  the  fairies  to  men. 

A  winding  path  leads  the  bank  adown, 

Where  the  little  brook  runs  to  meet  the  river ; 

Under  foot  lie  the  old  leaves,  withered  and  brown, 
While  above,  the  young  leaves  dance  and  quiver. 

Grave  loads  in  the  sunshine  bask,  or  leap 
As  a  fly  comes  in  range  of  their  owlish  eyes; 

Shy  squirrels  through  the  foliage  peep, 
And  startled  birds  from  their  nests  arise. 

The  path  opens  out  by  the  river  side, 

Where  the  ruined  huts  of  the  Indians  stand ; 

Below  the  bank,  at  the  bound  of  the  tide, 

Sea  -  weed  and  drift  -  wood  lie  heaped  on  the  sand. 

Sounds  from  the  ship -yard  come  to  the  ear, 

Mallet  and  chisel  of  busy  wright ; 
A  worn-out  and  shattered  hulk  lies  near, 

Briny  and  blackened,  half- buried  from  sight. 

Over  the  rocks  —  through  the  tangled  growth  — 
Across  the  fields  —  to  the  cottage  white ; 

Lingering  —  loving  —  to  waken  loth  — 
I  watch  the  coming  on  of  night. 
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There  on  the  hill -side,  the  weary  rest 
Lulled  by  the  music  of  bird  and  breeze ; 

Peaceful  and  low  are  their  dwellings  blest  — 
Cool  in  the  shelter  of  wide  -  branching  trees. 

The  sun,  sinking  low  in  the  reddening  sky, 
Leaving  the  valley  in  shadow  and  chill, 

Floods  with  golden  light  the  place  where  they  lie  — 
Crowns  with  a  glory  the  trees  and  the  hill. 

The  gold  and  the  crimson  grow  dim,  and  I  hear  — 
Through  the  pause  and  the  hush,  telling  labor  is  o'er — 

Iu  rhythmical  murmurs,  now  far  and  now  near, 
The  beating  and  swell  of  the  waves  on  the  shore. 

Now  gather  and  deepen  the  evening  shades, 
But  the  stars  shine  forth  in  the  heaven  above ; 

And  I  know,  though  I  cling  to  the  vision  that  fades, 
That  yonder  is  home,  and  light,  and  love. 


Mary  Bernard. 
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WHEN  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
hear  some  one  daily  discuss 
questions  of  public  interest,  his  views 
and  opinions  soon  begin  to  inspire  us 
with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence ; 
and  when  the  abruptness  of  his  logic 
is  at  the  same  time  tempered  by  a  skil- 
ful rhetoric,  these  opinions  and  views 
will,  in  the  end,  even  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, be  adopted  in  various  ways, 
and  exert  a  controlling  influence  over 
our  minds.  The  newspaper  of  a  free 
press  stands  to-day  in  this  position. 
It  is  the  familiar  of  all  men,  of  all  de- 
grees, of  all  occupations.  For  the  idle, 
it  is  a  friendly  gossip ;  to  the  busy,  it 
shows  what  business  is  at  hand  ;  for 
the  politician,  it  reflects  the  feeling  of 
party  ;  for  the  holiday  -  maker,  it  talks 
about  new  plays,  new  music,  and  the 
last  exhibition.  Its  ample  page  is  full 
of  the  romance  as  well  as  the  facts  of 
real  life.  The  types  that  to-day  tell  the 
abdication  of  a  king,  or  the  death  of  a 


good  man,  tell  to  -  morrow  the  price  of 
tallow  and  flour.  As  they  stand  side 
by  side,  these  tall  columns  of  words 
show  us  the  hopes  of  the  sanguine 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  : 
they  hang  out  the  enticements  of  the 
trader  who  would  sell  his  wares,  and  of 
the  manager  who  would  fill  his  theatre. 
Shoulder  by  shoulder  are  the  reports  of 
public  festivities,  and  lists  of  bankrupts 
and  insolvents;  and  in  as  many  para- 
graphs we  find  linked  the  three  great 
steps  of  &  generation  —  the  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths.  The  newspaper  of 
the  day  is  the  great  engine  which  nev- 
er rests.  It  has  embassadors  in  every 
quarter  of  the  earth,  its  couriers  upon 
every  road.  Its  representatives  march 
along  with  armies,  and  its  envoys  walk 
into  the  cabinets  of  statesmen.  It  is 
ubiquitous.  Its  broad  sheet  tells  the 
passing  history  of  the  world  we  live  in, 
and  faithfully  reflects  the  feelings,  the 
actions,  the  aspirations,  the  prejudices, 
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the  glory,  and  the  shame  of  the  man 
of  to-day.  If  history  be  experience 
teaching  by  example,  the  newspaper 
is  a  teacher  who  offers  much  better  ev- 
idence. It  gives  us,  day  after  day,  the 
experience  of  mankind  as  it  exists 
around  us,  and  the  experience  of  the 
world's  doings  for  the  amusement  and 
the  guidance  of  the  living.  It  is  a  great 
mental  camera,  which  throws  a  picture 
of  the  whole  globe  upon  a  single  sheet 
of  paper. 

All  thinkers  have  borne  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  newspaper  press  — 
scholars,  statesmen,  essayists,  jurists, 
poets,  and  divines.  In  the  ripe  autumn 
of  his  years  and  knowledge,  Dr.  John- 
son said  :  "  I  never  take  up  a  newspa- 
per without  finding  something  which  I 
should  have  deemed  it  a  loss  not  to 
have  seen ;  never,  without  deriving 
from  it  instruction  or  amusement." 

When  a  nation  has  accustomed  itself 
to  educate  its  mind  in  public  affairs,  its 
moral  feelings  are  strengthened,  its  low 
and  ungovcrned  passions  are  directed 
to  more  definite  and  fixed  objects  and 
measures.  There  is  no  greater  peril  to 
a  political  power  than  ignorance,  and 
modern  France  is  a  living  illustration 
of  this  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  who 
would  dispute  that  the  American  peo- 
ple arc  faithfully  reflected  in  their  press  ? 
This  press  may  have  its  great  and  nu- 
merous faults ;  it  may  adhere  to  many 
errors ;  it  may  often  reason  from  false 
premises,  and  pander  occasionally  to 
the  baser  human  instincts  ;  but  its  de- 
fects are  completely  overshadowed  by 
its  great  virtues,  which  have  contribu- 
ted largely  to  make  the  United  States 
what  they  are — a  well  -  organized  and 
free  people,  who  love  law  and  justice, 
and  are  both  enterprising  and  prudent. 
This  press  has  also  been  a  potent  lever 
for  the  production  of  a  purer  literary 
taste  among  the  masses.  The  diffusion 
and  character  of  this  leader  of  public 
opinion,  when  properly  appreciated, 
explain  to  a  certain  extent  the  univer- 
sal love  of  reading  which  forms  so  stri- 
king a  feature  of  the  great  Republic. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  coun- 


try where  the  periodical  press  has  not 
been  obliged  to  pass  through  a  long 
and  severe  struggle ;  where  it  did  not 
obtain  influence  and  popularity  at  the 
cost  of  cruel  persecutions;  and  where  it 
has  enlisted  early  and  almost  without 
opposition  on  the  popular  side.  No- 
less  are  the  Americans,  the  youngest 
nationality,  those  who  can  boast  of  the 
oldest  established  newspapers,  sheets 
whose  existence  dates  back  a  whole 
century.  It  may  be  boldly  asserted 
that,  from  the  moment  when  the  Amer- 
icans possessed  printing  materials,  they 
also  had  newspapers.  The  press,  which 
had  to  fign"t  its  way  so  arduously  on  its 
first  appearance  in  the  Old  World,  met 
on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  hardly  any 
other  obstacles  to  its  development  than 
material  ones,  which  were  unavoidable 
in  a  country  where  everything  had  to 
be  newly  created,  and  where  the  jeal- 
ous policy  of  the  Mother  Country  sup- 
pressed every  industrial  enterprise  in 
the  bud,  and  sought  to  restrict  all  labor 
to  agriculture.  Hence  it  came  that  the 
newspaper  press  was  employed  little, 
or  not  at  all,  during  the  colonial  period 
of  the  American  communal  system; 
but,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  it  is 
worthy  to  note  as  an  indication  of  the 
wants  of  the  first  New  England  set- 
tlers and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  those 
days,  that  as  early  as  1689  a  "  News- 
Lettcr"  was  printed  at  Boston,  and 
that  a  regular  newspaper  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  same  place  on  the  25th 
day  of  September,  1690. 

This  pioneer  of  the  press  occupied 
itself  with  foreign  and  domestic  news, 
and  was  printed  by  Richard  Pierce  for 
Benjamin  Harris.  Only  a  single  copy 
of  this  rare  relic  survives  now  in  the 
State  Paper  Office  at  London.  Imme- 
diately after  its  appearance,  this  paper 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  legal  author- 
ities, and  they,  being  of  the  opinion 
that  "  it  was  a  pamphlet  and  therefore 
contrary  to  law,"  it  was  prohibited. 
The  sheet  was  essentially  a  news  -  pa- 
per, reporting  only  contemporary  events 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  was,  there- 
fore, the  first  newspaper  in  the  territory 
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-which  is  now  the  United  States,  and 
•deserves  on  this  account  to  be  men- 
tioned in  history. 

Another  fact,  no  less  interesting  his- 
torically ( though  overlooked  by  most 
writers ),  is  that  Governor  Fletcher  of 
New  York  had,  in  the  same  year,  a 
*•  London  Gazette "  reprinted  in  the 
colony,  which  contained  the  details  of 
a  naval  engagement  with  the  French. 

The  Boston  newspaper  enterprise 
was,  however,  not  forgotten  ;  but  was 
revived  successfully,  and  at  a  more 
auspicious  time,  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  If  newspa- 
pers which  preserved  their  existence 
were  found  in  the  British  colonies 
about  this  period,  it  must  be  accepted 
as  an  irrefutable  proof,  as  well  of  the 
mental  energy  of  the  embryo  nation 
as  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ideas 
and  customs  of  the  Mother  Country 
were  transplanted  to  the  New  World. 
How  precarious  must  have  been  the 
prospects  of  an  American  newspaper 
in  the  year  1740,  when  in  London,  then 
already  the  largest  city  in  Europe,  a 
newspaper  was  still  a  novelty,  while 
the  entire  population  of  the  colonies 
hardly  amounted  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand souls,  which  lived  in  eleven  or 
twelve  different  provinces,  scattered 
along  a  strip  of  coast  three  hundred 
miles  in  length!  The  colonies  were 
themselves  partly  still  in  a  state  of 
nonage,  managed  by  separate  admin- 
istrators, ruled  under  different  laws  and 
customs,  and  without  any  connection 
between  them.  The  New  England 
■colonies,  the  largest  group  among  them, 
had  not  over  eighty  thousand  people  ; 
and  Boston,  which,  by  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  and  the  extent  of  its 
commerce,  held  the  foremost  place 
among  all  American  cities,  counted  no 
more  than  eight  thousand  people.  But 
the  population  of  the  country  was  not 
only  dispersed  over  an  immense  area ; 
it  likewise  lacked  the  most  indispensa- 
ble industries.  A  newspaper  cannot 
•exist  without  a  printing  office,  and  noth- 
ing is  easier  than  to  enumerate  the 
presses  at  that  time  in  operation  on 


the  American  main.  In  1671,  sixty 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Virginia 
by  the  English,  Governor  William 
Berkeley  could  still  say  in  his  report : 
11  God  be  praised  !  we  have  here  neith- 
er free  schools  nor  printing  presses, 
and  I  trust  we  may  not  have  them  for 
the  next  hundred  years ;  because  edu- 
cation has  been  the  cause  of  all  as- 
sumption, heresies,  and  sectarianism  in 
the  world  ;  but  the  art  of  printing  has, 
in  addition  to  these  evils,  encouraged 
attacks  on  the  government."  The 
wish  of  Governor  Berkeley  came  very 
near  being  granted ;  for  sixty  years 
passed  before  Virginia,  the  richest  and 
most  populous  province  of  the  colony, 
could  boast  of  owning  a  printing  press. 
The  majority  of  the  provinces  had 
presses  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Printers,  as  well  as 
printing  materials,  had  to  be  imported 
from  Europe  ;  and  Franklin  was  the 
only  American  who  understood  the  se- 
cret of  making  type  before  the  War  of 
Independence.  He  was  brought  to  it 
by  bitter  necessity,  and  a  method  of  his 
own  invention. 

The  first  American  newspaper  —  if 
we  except  the  ephemeral  appearance 
of  the  suppressed  sheet  issued  by  Har- 
ris—  came  out  on  the  24th  day  of 
April,  1704,  and  its  printer  and  pub- 
lisher was  John  Campbell,  the  post- 
master of  Boston.  The  history  of  its 
origin  is  as  follows:  John  Cotton,  the 
famous  preacher,  who  had  introduced 
in  America  the  custom  of  delivering  a 
public  lecture  to  his  parishioners  on 
every  Thursday,  whether  founded  on 
a  passage  from  the  Scriptures  or  on 
some  historical  subject,  drew  a  large 
concourse  of  people  from  the  settle- 
ments to  the  capital.  This  circum- 
stance induced  the  local  authorities  to 
hold,  on  the  same  day,  a  great  fair  at 
Boston,  by  which  means  the  country 
people  soon  became  accustomed  to 
come  every  Thursday  regularly  to  the 
city.  When  the  lecture  had  been  con- 
cluded, everybody  used  to  go  to  the 
Market  Square  to  discuss  the  weather, 
the  crops,  and  the  affairs  of  the  colo- 
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nies;  to  exchange  local  and  neighbor- 
hood news,  and  to  ascertain  what  tid- 
ings had  been  received  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  was  that  the  departure 
of  the  couriers,  or  mail-carriers,  for  the 
sister  colonies,  was  also  set  for  Thurs- 
day. This  massing  of  the  people,  and 
the  avidity  manifested  by  them  for 
news  of  all  kinds,  soon  suggested  to 
John  Campbell  the  idea  for  his  enter- 
prise. In  his  capacity  of  postmaster 
he  was  the  first  to  receive  the  news 
which  came  by  the  ships  from  Europe: 
the  inland  mail-carriers  communicated 
to  him  the  news  current  in  the  several 
colonies ;  and  the  fair-days,  which  filled 
his  house  with  callers  who  brought  let- 
ters or  came  for  them,  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  occurred  in  his 
own  province.  These  facilities,  he 
thought,  might  be  turned  to  account, 
by  offering  for  sale  all  the  news  thus 
collected,  in  the  form  of  a  flv  -  sheet. 
In  this  manner  originated  the  first 
permanent  newspaper,  which  gave  the 
public  ordinances,  the  colonial  news, 
and  a  summary  of  events  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean.  It  was  entitled  the 
"Boston  News- Letter,"  a  name  that 
reminds  us  of  the  written  sheets  which 
were  everywhere  the  precursors  of  the 
newspapers,  and  suggested  them.  The 
newly  established  organ  was  given  for 
sale  to  a  stationer,  named  Nicholas 
Boon,  whose  stand  was  opposite  the 
meeting  -  house.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Campbell  was  encouraged  in  his 
undertaking  by  the  local  authorities  ; 
for  it  seems  that  he  thought  himself 
rendering  the  public  a  service  by  issu- 
ing the  "  News  -  Letter."  He  not  only 
alludes  frequently  to  his  mission,  but 
in  the  many  petitions  which  he  ad- 
dressed later  to  the  colonial  govern- 
ment for  a  subsidy,  he  refers  nearly  al- 
ways to  the  publication  of  his  paper  as 
the  main  reason.  "  For  two  years," 
he  states,  in  a  petition  of  1706,  "has 
the  petitioner  undertaken  the  task  of 
printing  for  the  public  accommodation 
a  weekly  letter  with  the  news,  which 
contains  foreign  events,  as  well  as  lo- 


cal reports,  and  which  he  publishes  at 
a  much  smaller  price  than  in  England, 
though  the  expense  is  here  far  greater. 
But  the  petitioner  has  never  yet  receiv- 
ed the  encouragement  indispensably 
necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  un- 
dertaking." The  repeated  complaints 
of  Campbell  show  that  his  venture  was 
not  remunerative ;  besides  this,  he  had 
other  trials  to  bear.  The  great  fire  of 
the  9th  of  October,  171 1,  which  laid  a 
large  portion  of  Boston  in  ashes,  des- 
troyed the  postoflfice  also,  and  with  it 
the  store  of  Campbell,  his  press,  furni- 
ture, and  the  printing  material  which 
he  had  purchased.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, permit  these  losses  to  discourage 
him,  but  transferred  the  printing  of 
his  paper,  without  delay,  to  a  printer 
who  had  come  over  from  England, 
named  Bartholomew  Green,  in  whose 
charge  its  mechanical  department  had 
been  since  the  beginning;  so  that  the 
Boston  "  News  -  Letter  "  continued  to 
appear  without  interruption.  The  col- 
lection is  complete  at  this  day,  and 
highly  interesting  to  others  than  the 
Boston  annalists.  By  and  by,  adver- 
tisements were  added  to  the  news; 
they  at  last  made  the  undertaking, 
which  had  been  so  difficult  in  its  earlier 
past,  profitable ;  and  when  Campbell 
was  turned  out  of  the  postoffice  in  1718, 
he  continued,  nevertheless,  the  publi- 
cation of  his  paper. 

It  was  not  until  1 7 19  that  he  found 
an  imitator  and  a  rival,  in  Andrew 
Bradford,  of  Philadelphia,  who  com- 
bined the  office  of  postmaster  with  the 
business  of  a  printer,  and  issued,  on 
the  19th  day  of  December,  the  "  Amer- 
ican Weekly  Journal,"  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
ice  being  now  broken,  it  was  not  long 
before  other  newspapers  entered  the 
field.  First,  Campbell's  successor  in 
the  office  of  postmaster  at  Boston,  one 
William  Brooker,  started  the  "  Boston 
Gazette,"  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1720.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  old 
Campbell,  who  one  day  came  out 
against  his  competitor  in  the  following 
language :  "  1    pity  the  readers  of  the 
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•  Gazette ; '  the  sheet  smells  more  of 
strong  beer  than  of  the  scholar's  lamp; 
it  is  no  reading  for  decent  and  respect- 
able people."  The  Boston  "  News  - 
Letter,"  or,  as  it  was  usually  called,  the 
"old  journal,"  remained,  however,  a 
paying  investment,  even  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  rival.  Campbell  re- 
tired from  the  "  News- Letter  "  in  1722, 
when  he  transferred  the  sheet  to  his 
printer,  Bartholomew  Green.  He  lived 
after  that  six  years  longer;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  we  read  in  the  paper 
which  he  had  established  :  "  Last  Mon- 
day, the  4th  of  March,  1728,  died  here, 
at  the  age  of  75  years,  John  Campbell, 
formerly  Postmaster  of  this  city,  for 
many  years  publisher  of  the  Boston 

•  News  -  Letter,'  and  one  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Coun- 
ty of  Suffolk." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Boston  "  Ga- 
zette" had  also  passed  into  other 
hands ;  for  William  Brooker,  when  he 
went  out  of  office,  transferred  the  pa- 
per to  his  successor.  To  indicate  its 
relations  with  the  postoffice,  the  Bos- 
ton "Gazette"  adopted  a  vignette, 
which  bore  a  ship  on  the  one  side  and 
a  mail-carrier  blowing  his  horn  on  the 
other.  The  "  Gazette  "  remained  the 
official  organ  until  1732.  A  new  Post- 
master, named  Hurts,  who  could  not 
come  to  terms  with  his  predecessor, 
started  a  new  paper,  under  the  title  of 
the  "Post-Boy,"  and  adopted  on  his 
vignette  the  mail-carrier  with  the  horn; 
while  the  "  Gazette  "  retained  the  ship. 
The  latter  paper  added  to  its  old  title 
another,  the  "  Weekly  Advertiser," 
which  predominated  in  time,  and  led 
to  the  assumption  of  the  title,  "  Ga- 
zette," by  a  rival ;  so  that  the  paper 
which  bore  that  name  originally  was 
entirely  forgotten.  Like  the  "  News  - 
Letter,"  so  the  Boston  "  Gazette,"  its 
rival,  also  contented  itself  with  giving 
the  public  ordinances,  local  news,  etc., 
without  comment.  It  never  pretended 
to  discuss  the  acts  of  the  government, 
and  met,  therefore,  only  in  a  very  im- 
perfect manner,  the  demands  made  on 
a  newspaper  at  the  present  day. 


Seven  months  later,  a  newspaper 
made  its  bow  to  the  Boston  public, 
which  published  for  the  first  time  orig- 
inal articles^  and  which  was  soon  des- 
tined, not  only  actively  to  interfere  in 
local  affairs,  but  to  feel  the  rigor  of  the 
law.  On  the  17th  day  of  July,  172 1, 
appeared  at  Boston  the  first  number  of 
the  New  England  "  Courant,"  printed 
and  published  by  James  Franklin  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  his  younger  broth- 
er. The  new  paper  differed  fiom  the 
beginning  from  all  its  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  which  only  contained 
local  news,  extracts  from  foreign  letters, 
market  reports,  and  a  few  advertise- 
ments, but  nothing  like  what  we  call  a 
"  leader."  The  "Courant,"  on  the  other 
hand,  was  composed  exclusively  of 
original  articles  and  short  essays  on 
morals  and  literature.  England  had, 
iii  the  years  1709-1718,  the  "Bab- 
bler," the  "  Spectator,"  and  the  "  Tu- 
tor," all  devoted  to  morals  and  criti- 
cism, which  were  only  loo  early  killed 
off  by  fiscal  legislation,  but  whose  brief 
existence  had  none  the  less  sufficed  to 
immortalize  the  names  of  Swift,  Steele, 
and  Addison.  The  Franklins  desired 
to  establish  a  similar  journal  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  principal  part  of  the  editorial 
work  rested,  from  the  start,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  scarcely  fifteen  years 
old  Benjamin,  as  he  himself  informs 
us  in  his  biography.  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult  now  to  discover  which 
articles  emanated  from  his  pen,  so 
uniform  is  the  style ;  a  circumstance 
that  reflects  equal  credit  on  the  paper 
and  the  young  journalist.  The  "  Cou- 
rant" gave  criticisms  on  the  poets  of 
the  day,  and  passed,  frequently,  a  very 
severe  judgment,  seasoned  with  hu- 
mor, upon  their  productions.  All  these 
articles  were  good  criticisms,  from  an 
English  standpoint.  Morals,  however, 
constituted  a  more  prominent  feature 
iri  its  columns  than  literature.  The 
vices  and  follies  of  the  day  were  chas- 
tised with  an  unsparing  hand,  and 
with  a  vigor  that  at  times  bordered 
upon  brutality.  The  tone  was  uniform- 
ly satirical.     Neither  the  government 
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nor  the  puritanical  clergy  were  spared; 
but  every  personal  attack  was  carefully 
eschewed,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  we 
encounter  a  name  in  the  "  Courant." 
Its  strictures  were  always  based  on 
principle,  but  they  became  often  vio- 
lent and  coarse,  and  were  not  always 
free  from  abuse.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
there  was  nothing  contained  in  the 
"  Courant "  which  we  may  not  occa- 
sionally see  cause  to  condemn  in  the 
journals  of  our  own  period.  Such  was, 
however,  not  the  opinion  entertained 
of  its  course  then ;  the  Franklins  in- 
curred more  hostility  than  friendship, 
more  foes  than  well  -  wishers. 

At  that  time,  the  power  in  the  colo- 
nies was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  its  ministers.  In 
the  clerical  synods  all  the  political 
measures  were  arranged  and  discussed ; 
no  aspirant  could  hope  to  secure  public 
office,  or  to  be  returned  to  the  legisla- 
ture, without  the  endorsement  of  the 
clergy.  Not  content  with  controlling 
the  government,  the  church  watched 
with  argus  eyes  the  life  of  private  in- 
dividuals, and  put  the  names  of  the 
offenders  in  what  was  styled  the  "  In- 
dex." In  this  black  book  were  entered 
the  names  of  all  who  happened  to  in- 
cur the  censure  of  the  clen*v  bv  their 
heterodox  views,  their  remissness  in 
attending  to  their  religious  duties,  or 
lukewarmness  in  the  faith.  This  eccle- 
siastical surveillance  was  extremely 
distasteful  to  the  Franklins,  whose  an- 
cestors had  themselves  been  persecuted 
for  conscience's  sake.  Thev  were,  there- 
fore,  from  tradition  and  principle,  the 
opponents  of  these  clerical  pretensions, 
and  of  that  sanctimony  which  those 
who  wanted  to  prosper  were  obliged  to 
feign.  Against  this  false  piety,  and 
admixture  of  the  sacred  and  the  pro- 
fane, the  Franklins  made  open  war; 
and  the  result  was  that  they  were  de- 
nounced as  outcasts,  as  the  enemies  of 
God,  and  even  the  few  friends  who 
used  to  meet  occasionally  at  the  house 
of  the  two  young  men's  father,  to  dis- 
cuss colonial  affairs,  received  the  un- 
complimentary   title    of   the    "  Free  - 


Thinkers'  Club."  The  war  between 
the  clergy,  whose  organ  was  the  Bos- 
ton "  Gazette,"  and  the  Franklins,  soon 
raged  furiously.  Increase  Mather,  the 
head  of  the  Puritans,  fulminated  the 
fiercest  blasts  at  the  recusants,  and 
threatened  them  with  damnation. 
When  exhortations  and  threats  had 
proved  equally  unavailing,  the  aged 
divine  hurled  the  curse  of  excommu- 
nication formally  at  the  "  sheet  of  cor- 
ruption." The  Franklins  made  haste 
to  print  the  curse,  word  for  word,  from 
the  "  Gazette,"  replied  with  a  jest,  and 
maliciously  informed  their  enemy, 
a  couple  of  weeks  afterwards,  that 
they  had  gained  forty  new  subscribers. 
Thus  far  the  laughers  had  all  been 
on  the  side  of  the  "  Courant";  but  this 
sheet  was  no  longer  to  defy  with  impu- 
nity a  party  which  controlled  the  tem- 
poral power.  When  the  session  of  the 
"  General  Court,"  as  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  then  styled,  came,  the 
11  Courant,*'  which  had  printed  on  the 
nth  day  of  June,  1722,  a  sarcastic  ar- 
ticle on  the  dilatoriness  of  the  authori- 
ties, was  the  second  day  summoned,  in 
the  person  of  its  editor  and  proprietor, 
James  Franklin,  before  the  high  and 
mighty  masters  of  the  colony,  and  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  having  published 
articles  full  of  presuming  reflections  on 
his  Majesty's  government,  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  province,  the  clerical 
body,  the  church,  the  university — all 
of  which  was  calculated  to  inspire  the 
mind  of  the  readers  with  vanity,  to  the 
great  discredit  of  God  and  the  scandal 
of  pious  souls.  This  condemnation  of 
James  Franklin  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able because  it  was  the  act  of  the  pop- 
ular power.  The  legislature  arrogated 
to  itself  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
an  author,  and  to  sentence  him  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  jury,  without 
regular  judicial  proceedings,  and  even 
without  showing  whence  came  its  au- 
thority. This  is  the  first  case  which 
involved  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
America.  The  colonial  legislators, 
after  the  manner  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, never  hesitated  to  consider  them- 
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selves  at  liberty  to  proceed  against  po- 
litical writers,  in  defiance  of  all  estab- 
lished and  settled  forms,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  which  require  trial  by 
jury.  But  this  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  soon  passed  away,  for  the  Rev- 
olution, which  consecrated  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  States,  also  gave  birth 
to  absolute  freedom  of  the  press. 

James  Franklin  remained  in  prison 
a  whole  month,  and  the  "  Courant " 
was  in  the  interim  edited  entirely  by 
Benjamin,  the  younger  brother,  who 
managed,  as  he  himself  boasts,  to  make 
it  pretty  hot  for  his  enemies.  The 
next  prosecution  of  the  "Courant" 
took  place  in  1723,  under  Lord  Coke, 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  all  its  ar- 
ticles were  afterwards  subjected  to  a 
rigid  censorship  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities. This  measure  the  Franklins, 
however,  defeated  by  withdrawing  the 
name  of  James  from  the  editorship, 
and  substituting  that  of  Benjamin  in 
its  stead.  The  name  of  this  great  man 
and  staunch  patriot  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  paper  long  after  he  had 
removed  from  Boston,  and  until  the 
suspension  of  the  "  Courant,"  in  the 
latter  part  of  1727.  Eight  months  after 
the  second  prosecution,  Benjamin  was 
led  by  some  domestic  differences  with 
his  father  and  brother,  to  leave  Boston 
clandestinely,  and  to  go  to  Philadel- 
phia. James,  who  found  himself  inca- 
pable of  carrying  on  the  paper  without 
the  assistance  of  his  talented  brother, 
suffered  it  to  run  down,  and  removed 
to  Rhode  Island,  which  had  as  yet  no 
printing  press,  and  settled  at  Newport, 
before  the  Revolution  the  second  larg- 
est city  in  New  England.  There  he 
began,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1732, 
the  publication  of  the  "  Rhode  Island 
Gazette,"  but  was  suddenly  overtaken 
in  his  labors  by  death,  in  February, 
1735.  After  a  brief  suspension,  the 
widow  and  heirs  resumed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper. 

In  Boston  itself,  when  the  proprietor 
of  the  "  News  -  Letter "  had  died,  ap- 
peared another  newspaper,  devoted  to 
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politics,  under  the  title  of  the  M  Weekly 
News- Letter,"  the  first  number  of  which 
was  printed  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1727.  Green  very  soon  consolidated 
both  sheets  in  the  "  Boston  Weekly 
News  -  Letter,"  a  paper  which,  while 
pretending  to  be  a  political  organ, 
troubled  nobody,  and  never  ventured 
to  indulge  in  strictures  similar  to  those 
which  had  given  its  dangerous  notorie- 
ty to  the  "  Courant." 

At  that  time,  when  the  oldest  news- 
paper in  America  deemed  it  expedient 
to  adopt  a  new  policy,  there  was  start- 
ed at  Boston,  March  27th,  1727,  the 
"New  England  Journal,"  printed  and 
published  by  Thomas  Green  and  Sam- 
uel Kneeland.  One  of  the  earliest  is- 
sues of  this  paper  recorded  the  death 
pi  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  uncle  of 
that  great  man  who  was  beholden  to 
him  so  much  for  his  intellectual  train- 
ing. In  point  of  time,  the  appearance 
of  the  •*  New  England  Journal "  coin- 
cides with  the  beginning  of  that  great 
religious  movement  of  which  the  Meth- 
odist preachers,  Edwards  and  Whit- 
field, were  the  chief  promoters,  and 
which  reached  its  culmination  in  the 
year  1740.  It'  was  a  rejuvenation  of 
Puritanism,  which  brought  back  again 
all  the  religious  excitement,  ihe  ascetic 
severity,  and  the  stern  discipline  of  the 
old  days.  The  "  New  England  Jour- 
nal "  was  the  organ  of  this  extraordi- 
nary movement,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  its  religious  and  theological  po- 
lemics. The  paper  was,  with  all  this, 
very  ably  conducted  ;  and  though  the 
religious  element  predominated  in  its 
columns,  the  local  and  foreign  news 
was  carefully  sifted  and  summarized. 
It  was  the  first  American  newspaper 
which  took  the  pains  regularly  to  regis- 
ter the  births  and  deaths,  thus  enab- 
ling the  statistician  to  follow  and  ob- 
serve the  increase  of  the  population. 

Besides  the  newspapers  mentioned 
above,  we  meet  also  with  the  "Weekly 
Rehearsal,"  whose  first  number  is  da- 
ted September  27th,  173 1.  This  paper 
was  founded  and  edited  by  a  man  who 
played  a  prominent  role  in  New  Eng- 
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land,  namely,  Jeremiah  Gridely,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  noted  writer  of 
liberal  but  royalistic  principles,  who 
had  the  honor  to  educate  several  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
for  the  bar.  Attorney-General  of  Mass- 
achusetts, member  of  the  Colonial 
Legislature,  Colonel  of  the  Militia, 
President  of  the  Maritime  Society, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  Lodges, 
and  a  lawyer  with  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, Jeremiah  Gridely  could  not  long 
edit  the  "  Weekly  Rehearsal,"  and  he 
therefore  soon  transferred  his  paper  to 
his  printer,  Thomas  Fleet.  The  latter 
was  an  English  radical,  and  had  been 
forced  to  abscond  from  his  native  city, 
London,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of 
the  Tories  and  the  clergy,  with  whom 
he,  a  democrat  of  the  purest  water, 
had  frequently  come  into  collision. 
Fleet,  who  had  seen  the  English  press 
at  work,  no  sooner  obtained  control  of 
the  paper  than  he  completely  changed 
it.  He  not  only  altered  the  name  from 
'•  Rehearsal  "  to  "  Evening  Post,"  but 
gave  it  the  same  form,  arrangement, 
and  looks,  as  the  London  journals. 
The  "Evening  Post"  remained  twen- 
ty-three years  in  the  hands  of  Fleet 
and  his  sons.  The  impartiality  of  its 
editorials,  the  merit  of  its  political  dis- 
quisitions, the  variety  of  its  matter,  the 
selection  of  its  news,  speedily  secured 
it  the  first  rank  among  the  political 
press  of  New  England.  If  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  not  resumed  his  connec- 
tion with  journalism,  it  would  have 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  American 
press. 

We  have  seen  the  latter  leaving 
Boston  in  consequence  of  some  family 
trouble,  in  1723.  One  must  peruse  the 
memoirs  of  this  truly  great  man  to 
learn  the  interesting  and  instructive 
story  of  the  trials  through  which  he 
passed  in  Philadelphia,  and  subse- 
quently in  England.  Five  years  after 
his  departure  from  Boston  we  meet  him 
again  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
then  established  in  business  as  a  book- 
seller, printer,  and  stationer,  on  Mar- 
ket Square.     But  Franklin   could  not 


be  long  in  possession  of  printing  ma- 
terials without  experiencing  an  irresist- 
ible desire  to  edit  once  more  a  news- 
paper. There  was  one  in  Philadelphia 
already,  the  "American  Mercury,"  es- 
tablished in  1720,  by  Andrew  Brad- 
ford ;  but  this  circumstance  by  no 
means  discouraged  Franklin.  "  I 
based,"  he  says,  "  my  hopes  on  the 
fact  that  the  only  newspaper  in  exist- 
ence, though  altogether  insignificant, 
badly  managed,  and  destitute  of  all 
attractions,  yet  made  money  for  Brad- 
ford, its  publisher."  But  Franklin 
was  unable  to  keep  his  intentions  a  se- 
cret until  he  had  the  material  required 
for  his  enterprise  at  hand,  and  inform- 
ed Keimer,  a  printer  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, of  the  project,  who  hastened  to 
forestall  the  young  journalist.  Keimer. 
without  delay,  circulated  in  the  city  a 
prospectus  abounding  in  fair  promises, 
and  actually  issued  in  the  first  days  of 
January,  1729,  a  paper,  under  the  im- 
posing title,  "  The  Universal  Instructor 
of  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  or,  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette."  A  man  with  fewer 
resources  and  less  self-confidence 
than  Franklin,  would  have  been  dis- 
heartened ;  but,  being  a  born  journal- 
ist, he  had  his  revenge  within  ready 
reach.  He  immediately  became  a 
volunteer  contributor  to  Bradford's 
newspaper,  with  a  view  of  crushing  his 
false  friend  and  rival.  Under  the  name 
of  the  "  Busy-body,"  he  contributed  to 
the  "  American  Mercury  "  a  series  of 
articles  on  morals,  customs,  and  the 
follies  of  the  day,  a  series  of  genuine 
moral  satires,  wherein  the  style  and 
ideas  of  Addison  were  very  happily 
imitated.  Keimer,  utterly  unfitted  to 
contend  against  such  a  severe  competi- 
tion for  public  patronage,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  quarter  made  Franklin  an 
offer  to  sell  out  his  journal,  with  its 
ninety  subscribers,  for  a  mere  song;  an 
offer  which  was  accepted  at  once.  The 
first  number  of  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  "  issued  under  Franklin's  su- 
pervision appeared  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1729.  The  new  proprietor 
had    entirely  remodelled    his    paper, 
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having  given  it  a  handsome,  tasteful 
exterior,  and  a  correct,  clean  print. 
Nothing  had  ever  before  been  seen  like 
it  in  the  typographic  experience  of  the 
colonies,  for  their  journals  and  public 
documents  were  uniformly  printed  on 
dingy  gray  paper,  and  hardly  legible. 
But  not  only  the  mechanical  portion 
of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Gazette"  excel- 
led ;  its  politics  were  equally  com- 
mended. Its  editor  came  out,  from 
the  start,  with  a  clear,  distinct,  and 
manly  programme  of  principles.  In 
the  great  struggle  between  Governor 
Burnet  and  the  Legislative  Assembly 
—  a  struggle  that  was  destined  to  be 
continued  under  all  the  succeeding 
governors —  Franklin  fought  with  open 
vizor  on  the  side  of  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives. In  the  second  number 
of  his  paper,  October  2d,  1729,  he  pub- 
lished an  article  overflowing  with  sar- 
casm against  the  Mother  Country  and 
its  colonial  policy,  in  which  he  boldly 
took  ground  for  the  principle  of  inde- 
pendence, popular  rights,  and  self- 
government.  This  courageous  avowal, 
this  confession  of  liberal  views,  made 
all  the  members  of  the  legislature  his 
subscribers,  and  procured  him  the  sup- 
port of  the  bulk  of  the  liberal  party. 
"  The  leading  men  of  the  colony,"  he 
states  in  his  memoirs,  "who  saw  a 
journal  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
understood  how  to  use  the  pen,  thought 
it  politic  to  favor  me  and  to  help  me 
along."  It  was  not  long  before  Frank- 
lin became  the  printer  of  the  Assem- 
bly, which  body  also  elected  him,  a 
few  months  later,  its  clerk.  Some  time 
afterwards,  when  the  province  issued 
paper  money,  he  was  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  its  printing;  and  the  other 
provinces  imitated  the  example.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  trials  to  which  Franklin  and  his 
paper  were  subjected,  or  the  triumphs 
which  they  achieved ;  nor  can  we  fol- 
low him  from  his  position  at  the  desk 
of  clerk  to  his  place  in  the  Assembly, 
where  he  became  the  recognized  head 
of  the  liberal  side. 
We  have  shown  that  the  first  news- 


paper printed  in  America  was  fully  fif- 
teen years  without  a  competitor;  but 
the  following  years  were  all  the  more 
fertile  in  this  respect.  In  1740,  as  many 
as  fourteen  newspapers  existed  in  the 
country  ;  of  these,  Boston  alone  had 
five  —  the  "  Boston  Weekly  News- Let- 
ter," by  the  elder  Green  ;  the  "  Boston 
Gazette,"  by  Thomas  Green  ;  the  "New 
England  Journal,"  by  Green  and  Knee- 
land  ;  the  "  Boston  Post  -  Boy,"  the 
postoffice  organ  ;  and  the  "  Evening 
Post,"  by  Thomas  Fleet.  New  York 
could  boast  of  two  newspapers,  the 
"  Gazette  "  and  the  "  Journal."  In 
Maryland,  a  paper  was  published  at 
Annapolis  by  William  Parker,  from 
1727  to  1736,  but  it  suspended  on  the 
death  of  its  proprietor ;  resurrected  af- 
ter an  interval  of  nine  years,  by  Jonah 
Green,  it  has  been  issued  without  in- 
termission since,  and  still  flourishes 
now  as  the  "  Maryland  Gazette,"  the 
oldest  of  all  American  journals.  South 
Carolina  has  had  a  newspaper  at 
Charleston  since  1731.  Rhode  Island 
had  one  at  Newport  since  1732,  and 
Virginia,  at  Williamsburg,  since  1736. 
The  best  supplied  colony,  after  Massa- 
chusetts, was  Pennsylvania.  We  find 
at  Philadelphia  two  papers,  the  "  Ga- 
zette "  and  the  "  Mercury  "  ;  the  latter 
on  passing  into  the  hands  of  Bradford 
became  the  "  Pennsylvania  Journal." 
At  German  town  was  started  the  first 
German  newspaper,  in  1739,  which  in- 
dicates that  the  German 'element  must 
have  been  largely  represented  in  Amer- 
ica before  the  separation  of  the  colo- 
nies from  the  Mother  Country.  Of  the 
six  presses  then  existing  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, two  printed  papers  in  German,  two 
papers  half  English  and  half  German, 
and  two  papers  all  English.  In  1743, 
another  German  paper  was  established 
by  one  Anthony  Armruther,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Franklin,  and  be- 
came involved  in  a  law -suit  on  that 
account.  About  eight  years  later,  a 
newspaper,  half  German  and  half  Eng- 
lish, was  established  at  Lancaster.  At 
that  period,  it  was  necessary  to  publish 
the'  advertisements  in    English,   Ger- 
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man,  and  Dutch,  for  only  in  this  way 
could  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  and 
the  New  York  Dutch  be  reached. 

The  succeeding  years  saw  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  still  greater  number  of 
newspapers  ;  and  very  soon,  not  only 
each  colony,  but  every  town  of  any 
enterprise  and  importance,  had  its  own 
organ.  But  it  would  involve  us  in  a 
labyrinth  of  details  to  trace  more  close- 
ly the  origin  and  fortunes  of  these  pa- 
pers, the  greater  bulk  of  which  was 
insignificant  in  point  of  influence  and 
talent,  and  ephemeral  in  existence. 
The  history  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, and  of  the  war  of  pens  which 
preceded  it,  are  also  so  generally  known 
in  all  their  more  essential  features,  that 
no  description  of  them  is  necessary. 
We  may  even  pass  in  silence  over  the 
famous  prosecution  of  the  New  York 
•'  Weekly,"  in  the  person  of  its  editor, 
Zenger,  a  Dutchman,  in  the  year  1733, 
an  event  which  Governor  Morris  char- 
acterized, four  decades  later,  as  the 
dawn  of  the  American  Revolution  — 
for  it  is  equally  well  known  to  all. 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of 
newspapers  in  .the  colonies  was  four- 
teen, in  the  year  1740.  In  1771,  that 
number  had  increased  to  twenty  -  five. 
From  1771  to  1775,  it  rose  to  thirty - 
seven,  although  by  that  time  all  the 
so-called  loyal  sheets  had  ceased  to  ap- 
pear. This  rapid  increase  of  newspa- 
pers was  an  unfailing  sign  of  the  fer- 
mentation which  was  going  on  in  the 
public  mind,  and  the  augmented  influ- 
ence of  the  press  as  a  political  factor. 
Of  the  thirty  -  seven  papers  which  ex- 
isted in  1775,  a^  b"*  one  were  se,vu  * 
weeklies.  The  only  one  that  appeared 
thrice  a  week  was  the  Philadelphia 
"  Advertiser,"  and  even  it  was  issued 
so  often  only  when  the  Continental 
Congress  was  in  session. 

The  period  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence may  justly  be  said  to  have  been 
the  golden  era  of  the  American  press, 
the  time  when  it  was  the  best  and  pur- 
est that  perhaps  ever  existed.  And  it 
may  be  further  asserted,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  on    no  other  occa- 


sion  has    the    periodical    press  been 
vouchsafed   so   important    a    role,  or 
permitted  to  exert  so  wide-reaching  an 
influence  on  the  course  of  events.    All 
who  have  read  the  story  of  those  times 
must  know  how  bitterly  the  quarrel  be- 
tween  the   colonies  and    the   Mother 
Country  was  fought  out  in   the  news- 
papers before  it  was  decided   on  the 
battle  -  field  ;  and  when   we  examine 
•  this  war  of  the  quills  more  closely,  it  is 
impossible   not   to  marvel   at  the  im- 
mense  disparity   between   the   means 
employed  and  the  results  attained.    Of 
the  ephemeral  sheets,  published  at  long 
intervals,  and  doomed  to  a  brief  life, 
only  very  few  copies  exist  now  in  the 
library    of  the    Historical    Society  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  British  Muse- 
um.    If  we  look  at  these  small,  gray, 
square  pieces  of  paper,  often  no  more 
than  six  inches,  printed  in  characters 
hardly  legible,  who  among   us  would 
imagine  that  they  were  the  instruments 
of  a  gigantic  and  irrepressible  Revolu- 
tion, which  taught  the  American  peo- 
ple its  rights,  awakened  in  its  heart  a 
craving  for  independence,  and  plunged 
it  into  that  unequal  contest  from  which 
its  energy  and  fortitude  were  destined 
ultimately  to  bring  it  forth  triumphant 
and  free !     But  it  is  not  the  magnitude 
of  the  events  and  the  inestimable  value 
of  their  services  alone,  which  inspire 
us  with  such  admiration  for  the  jour- 
nals of  that  heroic  time.     If  the  Amer- 
ican press  wielded  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence over  the  minds,  it  was  because 
it  numbered  in  its  ranks  all  the  great 
men   of  the  colonies.     It  was  utterly 
out  of  the  question  for  anyone  to  have 
remained  neutral  in  the  great  struggle, 
and,  least  of  all,  for  those  whom  sta- 
tion, wealth,  or  talents,  had   invested 
with   moral   authority,  and  who  were 
able  to  wield  a  pen.    At  this  time,  the 
popular  newspapers  presented  an  array 
of  talents  such  as  we  may  not  expect 
to  meet  soon,  if  ever,  again :  Frank- 
lin, the  two   Adamses,  Jefferson,  Jay, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  all  belonged  to 
the  press  before  they  passed  perma- 
nently into  history.    After  these  dis- 
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tinguished  men  had  sown  the  seeds  of 
the  Revolution  by  their  writings,  they 
kept  up,  during  the  fluctuating  fortunes 
of  the  war,  the  frequently  shaken  cour- 
age of  their  compatriots :  and  when  the 
new  nationality  was  formed  after  the 
victory,  the  latter  naturally  turned  their 
eyes  upon  them.  The  patriots  then 
laid  down  their  pens  to  become  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  like  Caroll,  Jay,  and 
Madison  ;  or  embassadors,  like  Frank- 
lin and  Adams  ;  or  ministers,  like  Jef- 
ferson and  Hamilton.  But  the  places 
which  they  vacated  on  the  press  were 
never  filled  again.  The  number  of  ed- 
ucated, experienced  men,  capable  of 
conducting  the  public  business,  was 
exceedingly  small  in  the  colonies.  The 
bulk  of  the  intelligent  classes  had  es- 
poused the  side  of  the  Crown  in  the 
struggle,  and  nearly  the  whole  legal 
and  clerical  professions  had  either  em- 
igrated, or  been  banished  and  pro- 
scribed as  "  loyalists."  The  infant 
Republic  had  consequently  no  super- 
fluity of  talent  at  its  command  for  the 
service  of  the  people,  and  there  was 
abundant  need  for  all  of  it  in  the  ad- 
ministration, the  judiciary,  and  the 
different  legislative  bodies.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  recruiting  for 
the  press  became  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. The  newspapers  soon  began  to 
fall  off.  As  they  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolu- 
tion into  those  of  hired  scribblers  and 
mere  speculators,  the  questions  treated 
in  their  columns  steadily  lost  in  im- 
portance and  interest.  It  was  no  long- 
er the  salvation  of  the  nation  which 
was  at  stake,  but  simply  the  way  in 
•which  the  dearly  purchased  liberties 
should  be  perpetuated  and  used.  Party 
contention,  with  its  train  of  base  pas- 
sions and  intrigues,  now  took  the  front 
rank,  and  the  rivalry  of  selfish  politi- 
cians gave  rise  to  an  angry  polemic. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  thirteen  small  States  which  con- 
stituted the  Confederation,  began  more 
-and  more  to  monopolize  the  newspa- 
pers; and  the  constant  provincial  jeal- 
ousies, a  fruitful  source  of  scandal  and 


hostility,  ended  in  divesting  the  Amer- 
ican press,  after  the  Revolution,  of 
much  of  its  moral  authority  and  pres- 
tige. Many  a  voice  was  heard  to  pro- 
test in  the  name  of  literature  against  this 
decadence  —  against  this  perversion 
of  journalism.  But  even  the  warnings 
of  such  men  as  Hopkinson  and  Frank- 
lin were  of  no  avail.  The  press  had 
descended  from  its  pedestal.  Still, 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  state  of  things 
which  pained  and  alarmed  all  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  men,  there  were 
some  honorable  exceptions  among  the 
newspapers  ;  a  small  number  of  them 
never  ceased  for  a  single  day  to  render 
good  service  to  the  country,  and  be- 
came shining  beacons  in  this  dark  pe- 
riod. 

For  this  distinction,  the  press  was 
mainly  indebted  to  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, who  found  time  to  write  and  in- 
struct his  fellow  citizens  in  the  midst  of 
the  political  contest,  and  while  almost 
overwhelmed  by  his  onerous  public  du- 
ties. The  services  rendered  to  the 
young  Republic  by  this  truly  great 
man,  who  was  as  indefatigable  as  he 
was  brave,  have  been  rather  under 
than  over-rated  by  his  contemporaries. 
The  war  had  clearly  demonstrated  all 
the  deficiencies  and  inconveniences  of 
the  improvised  national  government 
which  ruled  the  States.  The  want  of 
a  supreme  and  single  executive,  the  in- 
cessant conflict  of  authorities  and 
powers  which  differed  in  their  origin, 
had  repeatedly  jeopardized  the  cause 
of  colonial  independence.  Hamilton 
was  one  of  the  first  who  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  discovery  of  some  reme- 
dy for  these  evils.  Those  around  him 
were  prepared  with  a  thousand  chimer- 
ical schemes ;  one  party  desired  still 
more  to  weaken  the  already  sufficiently 
feeble  powers  of  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive, while  another  was  ready  to 
surrender  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
states  without  the  least  reservation. 
The  keen  eye  of  Hamilton  perceived, 
with  almost  prophetic  clearness,  that 
the  salvation  and  perpetuity  of  the 
young  nation    depended  chiefly  on  a 
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better  distribution  of  the  attributes 
which  the  government  had  left  to  the 
local  legislatures,  and  on  confiding  to 
Congress  exclusively  the  management 
of  federal  affairs.  While  respecting 
the  independence  of  the  several  States, 
he  recognized  at  the  same  time  the 
necessity  of  replacing  the  precarious 
league  between  the  old  colonies  by  a 
durable  and  strong  federation.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  Hamilton  started  a 
newspaper  which  he  called  the  "  Con- 
tinentalist,"  and  in  whose  columns  he 
explained  his  theory  of  the  union  of 
the  American  nation.  Most  numbers 
of  this  paper,  or  rather  this  periodical 
publication,  are  unfoitunately  no  long- 
er extant,  but  those  which  have  been 
preserved  define  with  admirable  lucid- 
ity and  force  the  views  of  their  author. 
He  demonstrates  there  all  the  faults  of 
the  then  existing  system  of  government, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  we  now  live,  by  map- 
ping out  its  leading  features.  The 
IJ  Continentalist  "  was  followed  up  by 
the  "  Letters  of  Phocion,"  contributed 
to  a  New  York  paper,  to  oppose  a  law 
passed  by  Congress  which  condemned 
all  Americans  who  had  adhered  to 
England  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, to  exile  and  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty. The  noble  and  magnanimous 
Hamilton  was  greatly  pained  to  sec  the 
triumph  of  a  just  cause  stained  by 
needless  severities,  and  he  assailed  the 
law  with  all  the  eloquence  and  logic 
which  distinguished  him.  This  chiv- 
alrous course,  incredible  as  it  must 
seem,  came  very  near  costing  him  his 
life.  Some  fanatical  young  Democrats 
in  New  York  resolved  to  kill  him  for 
taking  the  part  of  traitors;  and  nothing 
save  a  timely  warning  saved  Hamilton 
from  assassination. 

When  the  Convention  called  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution  was  in  session,  a 
newspaper  appeared,  whose  name  has 
become  historical,  and  will  live  as  long 
as  this  nation  itself.  This  paper  was 
the  "  Federalist,"  to  which  Jay  and 
Jefferson  contributed,  but  the  greater 
part  of  which  emanated  from  the  pen 


of  Hamilton.  This  paper  made  it  a 
special  feature  to  elucidate  and  defend 
the  young  Constitution,  and  to  explain 
its  mechanism  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
to  repel  the  attacks  to  which  the  new 
compact  was  exposed  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  no  light  task  to  make  the 
highest  principles  of  governmental  and 
political  science  intelligible  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  masses ;  but  Ham- 
ilton succeeded  in  solving  this  problem 
with  rare  skill,  and  the  '*  Federalist," 
a  masterpiece  of  analysis,  lucidity,  and 
keenness,  will  go  down  to  posterity 
with  the  Constitution,  whose  shining 
commentary  it  is,  and  to  whose  adop- 
tion it  largely  contributed. 

This   was    Hamilton's    last   literary 
undertaking.  The  confidence  of  Wash- 
ington, who  had  in  the  mean  time  be- 
come  President,   called  him    to  high 
positions  in  the  State,  and  thenceforth 
he  was  too  much  engrossed  by  public 
affairs  to  write  for  the  press.     After  the 
author  of  the   "  Federalist,"    we  meet 
with  only  two  political  writers  who  de- 
serve mention — Fisher  Ames  and  John 
Quincy  Adams ;  the  first  of  whom  won 
laurels  in  the  Boston  "Journal/'  under 
the  nom  de plume  of  "  Publicola/'  and 
the  second  under  that  of  "  Marcellus." 
When    the  great  men   who  had  now 
and   then    shone    during    the   earlier 
stages  of  the  decadence  of  the  press, 
withdrew  from  the  ranks  of  the  publi- 
cists,   the  character  of  the  American 
journals     rapidly    deteriorated.      The 
style  adopted  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution affords  only  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
language  then  habitually  employed  by 
our  papers.     It  seems  really  difficult  to 
understand    how    a    civilized    people 
could,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  peace 
and  steadily  progressing  intelligence, 
tolerate  so  long  and  without  rebuttal,  a 
regular  system  of  slander  and  abuse 
against  all    its    public    functionaries, 
magistrates,  and  political  leaders.   Not 
a  single  newspaper  was  able  to  resist 
the  contagion  ;  not  even  the  "  Nation- 
al Gazette,"  founded  by  Madison  and 
Jefferson,  in  Virginia,  which  surpassed 
all  bounds  in  its  attacks  on  Washing- 
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ton.  But  the  most  reckless  and  inde- 
cent of  all  was  the  ••  Aurora,"  of  Phil- 
adelphia, a  sheet  which,  we  regret  to 
state,  was  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Bache, 
the  grandson  and  heir  of  Franklin. 
But  it  was  not  alone  the  retirement 
and  death  of  these  great  men  which 
caused  the  decadence  of  the  press ; 
two  other  causes  contributed  their  share 
to  it.  First,  the  number  of  petty  States 
which  cultivated  the  grossest  particu- 
larism, and  appealed  to  the  church  - 
spire  patriotism  of  their  readers;  in- 
stead of  leading  their  immediate  public 
on  to  the  discussion  of  great  national 
questions,  they  stirred  up  partisan  feel- 
ings, sectionalism,  and  scandal.  Sec- 
ondly, the  preponderance  of  adver- 
tisements, which  made  the  papers  for 
a  time  mere  commercial  ventures. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  origin,  rise, 
and  progress  of  the  American  press, 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  few  sta- 
tistics in  relation  to  its  development. 
In  1775,  the  United  States  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  37  newspapers,  26  of  which 
were  semi  -weekly,  and  1,  the  '  Phila- 
delphia Advertiser,"  tri  -  weekly.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  in  1800, 
there  existed  200  newspapers,  of  which 
17  were  dailies.  In  18 10,  the  number 
was  358;  in  1828,  it  was  812;  in  1840, 
it  was  1404;  in  1850,  it  was  2302;  in 
i860,  it  was  3343 ;  in  1870,  it  was  4967  ; 
and  to-day,  the  number  exceeds  6000. 
But  this  incredible  increase  of  the 
American  press  is  not  due  alone  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  population  and  its 
distribution  over  an  immense  territory. 
The  newspapers  have  multiplied  most 
in  the  older  States,  and,  singular  to 
relate,  in  those  parts  where  they  were 
already  most  numerous.  During  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  Southern  States 
have  had  the  fewest  papers. 

The  above  statistical  data  are  the 
evidences  of  a  truly  marvellous  prog- 
ress, and,  to  be  fair,  it  must  be  conce- 
ded that  the  American  press  has  not 
multiplied  without  also  improving  in 
ability  and  usefulness.  The  journals 
of  our  day  are  immeasurably  superior 
to  those  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  for  this 


improvement  we  are  much  indebted 
to  Robert  Walsh,  who  established  the 
••  American  Register  "  in  1817,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, as  well  as  to  the  editors  of 
the  "  New  York  American,"  Messrs. 
King,  Hamilton,  and  Verplank.  The 
number  of  journals  edited  by  men  of 
superior  minds  and  the  highest  res- 
pectability, each  of  which  exercises 
great  inrluence  within  its  own  sphere, 
is  quite  large.  But  not  one  of  these 
journals,  not  even  the  New  York  dai- 
lies, whether  considered  as  political 
organs  or  as  commercial  enterprises, 
possesses  the  importance  of  the  larger 
London  or  Paris  newspapers,  nor  do 
they  exercise,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  same  powerful  influence 
over  public  opinion.  The  cause  of 
this  lies  mainly  in  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  Although  the 
people  of  the  United  States  constitute 
a  homogeneous  nation,  they  are  upon 
the  whole  an  aggregation  of  distinct 
communities,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  capital  and  interests.  In  this 
respect,  the  United  States  are  a  politi- 
cal anomaly.  In  England,  and  espe- 
cially in  France,  public  opinion  is  di- 
rected by  the  great  journals  published 
at  the  capitals,  the  provincial  organs 
being  completely  overshadowed  by 
them,  and  reduced  to  the  position  of 
simple  advertising  mediums.  From 
the  peculiar  organism  of  the  United 
States,  it  follows  that  no  city  exercises 
a  decisive  or  preponderating  influence 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  and  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  capital  like  Paris 
which  absorbs  all  the  intellect  of  the 
country,  and  whence  naturally  ema- 
nates in  return  a  controlling  impulse. 
The  expenses  of  the  'first-class  dai- 
lies are  very  large.  Though  the  money 
here  paid  for  editorial  services  is  rela- 
tively less  than  in  Europe,  the  tele- 
graphic despatches,  which  take  up 
whole  columns,  cost  enormous  sums. 
The  five  New  York  two  -  cent  papers 
combined  for  a  time  to  obtain  jointly 
an  analysis  of  the  Congressional  de- 
bates from  Washington,  the  reports  of 
the  legislative  proceedings  at  Albany. 
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the  election  news,  etc.,  for  $100,000  per 
annum.  But  this  relieved  none  of 
these  papers  from  the  additional  large 
sums  for  special  despatches  sent  by 
their  correspondents.  The  American 
daily  of  the  first-class  has  correspond- 
ents not  only  at  the  principal  points  of 
the  country,  with  instructions  to  tele- 
graph everything  of  interest,  but  it  has 
resident  correspondents  in  Europe,  and 
in  all  the  more  important  cities  of 
South  America..  The  great  English 
journals  are  content  with  having  daily 
reports  sent  them  from  the  chief  points 
of  the  European  main.  The  great 
American  daily  is  the  panorama  of  the 
whole  world.  It  registers  what  trans- 
pires in  Brazil,  Peru,  Chili,  with  the 
same  accuracy  and  care  as  the  news 
from  Paris  and  London,  or  a  letter 
from  Pekin  01  Kamschatka. 

It  remains  for  us  now  only  to  cast  a 
glance  at  the  moral  standing  of  the 
press  in  the  United  States.  As  an  in- 
strument of  publicity,  the  American 
press  plays  a  grand  part;  one  might 
say  that  it  is  a  vital  necessity  of  the 
nation,  and  that  it  forms  the  logical 
keystone  to  its  political  institutions.  It 
is  the  press  which  animates  the  im- 
mense elective  organism.  It  is  the 
press  that  incites  to  the  political  con- 
test, without  which  the  popular  elec- 
tions would  be  a  mere  formality,  and 
which  fans  it  with  all  the  fire  of  elo- 
quence. It  is  the  press  which  summons 
the  people  to  the  polls  by  attaching  a 
meaning  to  names,  and  which  con- 
nects every  nomination  with  the  tri- 
umph of  some  idea  or  party.  No  less 
influence  has  the  press  from  another 
point  of  view.  The  mental  pabulum 
of  the  working  classes,  it  is  the  great 
educator  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
the  monitor  which  instructs  labor  in  its 
rights,  which  guides  it  in  the  exercise 
of  its  public  and  civic  duties,  which 
enlightens  it  as  to  men  and  things, 
which  battles  in  its  behalf ;  but  which 
also  at  times  strengthens  its  prejudices. 
He  who  controls  and  sways  the  masses 
in  a  country  where  universal  suffrage 
prevails,  is  master  of  the  situation  and 


the  national  destinies.     Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  American  press  often  im- 
pels the  country  in  a  certain  direction, 
be  it  for  war  or  peace,  for  good  or  ill, 
as  the   incessant   sermonizing   of  the 
journals  creates  a  current  which  noth- 
ing can  withstand.     This  is  a  colossal 
power ;    but   each    newspaper    wields 
only  a  microscopic   part  of  it,  and  not 
enough  to   serve   any  one   man    for  a 
pedestal.     An  editorial  position  on  the 
staff  of  an  American  journal,  even  if 
it  be   the   most   influential,   does   not, 
therefore,  confer  in  the  United   States 
the  same  prestige  on  a  political  writer 
as  in   Europe ;  such  a  position   rarely 
leads  to  fortune,  and  still  more  rarely 
to  fame.     As  regards  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  American  newspaper,  we 
have  already  admitted   that   they  are 
often  negligently  edited ;  but  they  avoid 
almost  without   exception,   everything 
that  is  calculated  to  offend  morality. 
Attacks   on    religion    and    morals   are 
scrupulously   excluded   from    the   col- 
umns,  and  public  sentiment  upholds 
the  journals   in   this   course.      Never 
have  shameless  assaults  and  indecent 
publications,  especially  in  reference  to 
women,  been  countenanced  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  and  scribblers  like  Roche- 
fort  and  his  kind  would  soon  be  put 
down.     The  political  press  is,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  very  bitter  in  its  tone  ;  par- 
tisan feelings  often  gain  the  ascendan- 
cy ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that 
a  leaning  to  personalities  was  a  gene- 
ral   characteristic.       The    few    sheets 
which  indulge  in   this  practice  are  the 
exceptions  —  the    excrescences.      The 
journalism  of  the  United  States  resem- 
bles their  population :    it  is   versatile, 
elastic,  and   practical.     Every  interest, 
every  social  or  political  theory,  has  its 
exponent.     Brevity,  pointed  reasoning, 
pregnant  expression,  characterize  the 
leading  articles.     Indeed,  it  is  remark- 
able how  one  man  often  manages  to 
accomplish  so  much,  to  write  so  much 
and  so  well,  day  after  day,  as  many 
American  editors  are  known  to  do. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  press 
during  the   Civil   War    suggests   the 
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seeming  paradox,  whether  it  may  real- 
ly be  said  to  be  free  ?  It  is  certain  that 
no  legal  chains  shackle  the  American 
newspaper  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  absolutely  dependent  on  a  capricious 
and  despotic  master  —  the  multitude. 
The  greatness  and  beauty  of  newspa- 
per literature  lies  in  the  mission  en- 
trusted to  the  journalist  to  enlighten, 
direct,  and  correct  public  opinion  when 
it  goes  astray.  Unfortunately,  the 
public  judges  very  quickly ;  it  obeys 
its  instincts,  and  it  requires  time  to 
strip  it  of  its  errors.  But  the  Ameri- 
can press  always  lacks  this  time.  Pos- 
sessing few  regular  subscribers,  it  has 
not,  like  the  European,  a  body  of  per- 
manent customers  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  to  sustain  it  through  a  crisis ;  it 
exists  from  day  to  day  by  the  sale  of 
its  copies.  The  instant  the  fickle  mul- 
titude abandons  the  paper  which  was 
popular,  the  instant  the  agents  and 
newsboys  fail  to  sell,  ruin  impedes, 
and  the  journal  must  either  be  silent, 
or  change  about  and  "howl  with  the 


wolves."  There  is  no  stronger  incen- 
tive to  recantation  than  the  fear  of 
ruin.  The  multitude  is  quite  as  abso- 
lutistic  as  a  despotism,  only  it  has  no 
occasion  to  play  the  hypocrite.  News- 
papers have  more  than  once  been  si- 
lenced by  mob  violence.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance must  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  one-sidedness  of  the  press 
during  our  late  Civil  War.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  portion  of  the  New  York 
press  was,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
trouble,  in  favor  of  a  peaceful  separa- 
tion from  the  South  ;  but  fear  of  the 
populace  soon  drove  them  to  advocate 
coercion.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
papers  in  the  South  were  opposed  to 
secession  ;  but  fear  of  the  slaveholders 
equally  silenced  them.  The  course  of 
the  authorities  on  both  sides  was  no 
less  arbitrary  and  despotic  during  the 
progress  of  the  war.  North  as  well  as 
South,  papers  were  suppressed  by  force, 
and  their  editors  and  publishers  perse- 
cuted and  imprisoned. 

W.  P.  Morras, 


RETRIBUTION. 

A  WOMAN  in  tears  in  a  widowed  home, 
Sits  down  by  a  vacant  hearth  and  board; 
Ponders  the  puzzle  that  poverty  brings  — 
The  problem  of  eking  her  scanty  hoard  : 
"  This  is  the  price  that  I  pay,"  sobs  she; 
*•  This  is  the  cost  of  the  war  to  me." 

A  planter  leans  over  a  ruined  gate, 

And  looks  at  a  desolate  land  in  grief — 
Mourns  for  the  loss  of  power  and  place, 
And  luxury  past  our  present  belief: 
*'  This  is  the  price  that  I  pay,"  groans  he ; 
•*  This  is  the  cost  of  the  war  to  me." 


A  negro  stands  calm  at  the  polls,  and  you  hear 
A  novel  name  read  by  the  judge  from  the  list : 

4*  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slow  ?  "     No  doubt ; 
But  sooner  or  later  they  grind  us  the  grist. 

•*  This  is  the  prize  I  have  won,"  laughs  he; 

•'  This  is  the  gift  of  the  war  to  me." 


S,  S.  Rockwood. 
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\  April, 


II  OW    IT    HA1MM-NKI). 


WE  all  said  it  never  would  hap- 
pen. And  since  we  all  said 
so,  everybody  else  said  they  were  sure 
it  never  would  happen.  We  had  talked 
it  all  over  —  Mother,  Jennette,  Sue,  and 
I  —  and  had  decided  that  such  a  thing 
never  had  happened  in  the  annals  of 
our  family,  and  never  could  happen. 

And  then  to  think  that  after  all  it 
did  happen ! 

But  in  order  to  make  it  all  under- 
stood, I  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 
You  see  it  was  this  way :  They  had 
taken  the  house  across  the  street,  two 
years  before ;  had  come  from,  no  one 
knew  where,  and  were,  no  one  knew 
who.  It  was  evident  they  were  people 
in  moderate  circumstances ;  and  we 
made  up  our  minds  that  they  had  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  strict  econo- 
my. And  yet,  there  was  a  certain  air 
of  well  -  bred  ease  about  them  that 
would  have  imposed  on  most  people, 
but  which  to  our  view  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  affectation.  Some 
folks  have  a  wonderful  readiness  at 
adopting  the  manners  of  those  above 
them  in  social  station  ;  and  Rebecca 
Graves  excelled  anyone  I  ever  saw. 

We  called  upon  them  as  soon  as 
they  were  fairly  settled  ;  for  one  rea- 
son, they  lived  right  across  the  street ; 
and  another  was,  that  having  lived 
here  for  twenty  years  and  more,  as  we 
have,  and  standing  as  we  do  at  the 
head  of  Claytown  aristocracy,  it  is  in 
our  power  to  secure  or  deny  an  en- 
trance to  that  circle  to  anyone  whom 
we  may  elect.  At  least  it  had  always 
been  so ;  and  we  called  upon  the  fam- 
ily across  the  street  with  the  intention 
of  deciding  upon  their  merits,  and  pre- 
pared to  be  very  gracious,  if  the  case 
seemed  to  warrant. 

But  talk  about  patronizing!  One 
might  as  well  attempt  to  patronize  the 
north  star.  The  family  consisted  of 
Miss   Rebecca  Graves,    her  widowed 


sister,    Mrs.    Monteith,   and    her  four 
children. 

The  door  was  opened  by  Miss  Graves 
herself;  they  kept  no  servant,  and  one 
might  think,  by  her  easy,  unembar- 
rassed manner,  that  she  considered 
tending  door  the  most  desirable  occu- 
pation in  life.  In  fact,  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  everything  she  did. 

We  did  the  best  we  could  to  find  out 
something  about  their  antecedents; 
but  every  allusion  to  a  former  resi- 
dence was  avoided  in  a  manner  that 
left  no  room  for  remark  or  question. 

I  confess  I  did  not  like  them;  they 
seemed  too  secure  in  their  own  posi- 
tion, and  too  little  conscious  of  the  su- 
periority of  ours  ;  too  regardless  of  the 
honor  we  were  willing  to  pay  them.  To 
be  sure,  Sue  said,  Why  should  they  seem 
overwhelmed  ?  We  are  only  paying  a 
neighborly  civility.  And  when  I  said 
something  about  liking  to  see  people 
unassuming  in  the  presence  of  superi- 
ors, she  replied  with  her  usual  sarcasm 
that  they  probably  had  not  yet  learned 
what  very  superior  beings  we  were;  and 
perhaps  as  soon  as  they  discovered  it 
(if  they  ever  did,  which  she  thought 
doubtful,  not  seeing  any  good  reason 
why  they  should),  they  would  adopt  a 
becoming  air  of  humility  in  our  pres- 
ence. But  Sue  never  had  a  proper 
idea  of  the  family  dignity ;  in  that,  she 
is  just  like  Hugh,  and  they  encourage 
each  other,  to  our  great  distress.  I  am 
sure  Hugh  would  never  have  taken 
just  the  course  he  has,  if  he  had  not 
had  Sue  to  aid  and  abet  him.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  I  am  sorry  —  every 
thing  having  turned  out  as  it  has;  but 
it  might  have  been  very  different. 

For  you  see,  that  though  Miss  Re- 
becca Graves  was  very  quiet,  and  went 
out  very  little,  she  seemed  to  gain  the 
good  -  will  of  the  townspeople,  from 
little  lame  Jo,  the  gardener's  son,  to 
Judge  Hubbell,  who  lived  on  the  hill, 
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and  whose  mother  was  a  Pay  son.  Her 
sister,  the  widow,  was  also  very  quiet, 
keeping  house,  taking  care  of  her  four 
little  children ;  and  though  not  approv- 
ing of  any  of  them,  we  could  not  help 
admitting  that  she  wab  a  model  of  dis- 
cretion and  propriety.     We  heard  that 
her  husband  had  been  a  chemist,  and 
had  met  his  death  in  making  some  ex- 
periment or  other,  being   devoted  to 
science.     But  that  old  Mr.  Graves  had 
been  a  mechanic,  was  certain   beyond 
a  doubt ;  and  that  the  mother  had  been 
a  teacher  all  her  single  life,  we  also 
found  out     Of  course  that  is  all  per- 
fectly respectable.     1  always  feel  it  my 
duty  to  encourage  honest  industry,  and 
all  that ;  but  that  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  those  who  work  and 
those  who  do  n't,  is  evident  to  every  eye. 
When  I  made  that  remark  to  Hugh 
one  day,  he  said  he  agreed  with  me 
fully ;    but  there  was  such   a  peculiar 
accent,  that  I   felt   uncomfortable   for 
hours.     He  is  a  splendid  young  man, 
and   every   possible    pains    has   been 
taken  with  him  ;  and  fondly  we  hoped 
he  would  make  his  mark  in  life.     He 
is  twenty-eight  years  old,  the  youngest 
of  the  family  —  that  is,  the  youngest 
boy,  I  mean  —  and  destined  from  his 
boyhood  for  the  bar.     It  has  been  our 
hope  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  that 
profession,  thrilling  a  crowded  court- 
room with  his  eloquence,  and  in  time 
wearing  a  judge's  robes.      When  we 
have  so  long  hoped  for  this,  it  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  have  him  finally  decide 
positively  that  he  could  not  and  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.     And 
to  think  that  he  should  choose  to  be  a 
machinist;  to  black  his  hands,  wear 
smQtty  clothes,  and   then    pretend  to 
delight  in  what  he  called  his  profes- 
sion !    There  was  a  stormy  time  when 
he  made  his  decision  known.     Mother 
said,  in  her  grand  way : 

"My  son,  it  has  been  the  hope  of 
my  life  to  see  you  stand  high  in  the 
legal  profession." 

"  No  use,  mother.  I  've  tried  my 
best  to  make  up  my  mind  to  please 
you  ;  but  I  'd  rather  be  a  good  shoe- 


maker than  a  poor  lawyer ;  there  is  a 
crowd  of  them  now." 

"  But,  my  son,  you  need  not  be  a 
poor  lawyer  ;  you  have  talents  —  " 

"  I  'm  sorry  for  you,  mother  ;  but  I'm 
afraid  your  eagle  is  only  a  common 
barn-yard  fowl,  after  all.  But  if  I  have 
any  talents,  you  need  not  try  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  right  channel." 

Jennette  spoke  up  in  her  clear  voice: 
"How  can  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to 
like  that  horrid  machine  -  shop  ? —  the 
smell  of  oil,  the  dirt,  and  confusion! 
To  mc,  it  argues  a  want  of  refinement, 
a  fondness  and  congeniality  for  low, 
coarse  pursuits,  that  1  did  not  expect 
one  of  our  family  to  exhibit.  I  cannot 
account  for  it." 

That  last  was  an  unlucky  speech,  for 
it  gave  Hugh  his  chance. 

"Can't  account  for  it?  But  I  can. 
Have  you  forgotten  that  chest  of  tools 
up  in  the  garret?" 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Hugh,  do 
hush !  "  cried  Mother,  Jennette,  and  I, 
in  a  breath. 

We  were  one  of  the  families  —  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  —  who  couldn't 
afford  a  grandfather.  Our  father's 
father  had  been  a  carpenter  —  mother 
tried  to  call  him  an  architect — and 
any  allusion  to  it  was  exceedingly  har- 
rowing to  our  feelings ;  but  Hugh  did 
not  spare  us.  When  argument  failed, 
that  would  drive  us  out  of  the  field 
and  leave  him  victor. 

While  my  father  lived,  his  love  for 
the  father  who  had  worked  hard  that 
he  might  be  educated  and  fitted  for  an 
easier  life,  led  him  to  keep  the  chest  of 
tools  as  carefully  as  though  they  were 
a  badge  of  honor  —  which  Hugh  de- 
clares they  are ;  and  mother  has  kept 
them  since. 

It  was  a  funny  whim  of  hers  to  pre- 
serve them,  for  they  were  a  thorn  in  her 
side  ;  but  I  fancy  there  was  a  vein  of 
romance,  a  tender  place  in  her  heart, 
that  led  her  to  carry  out  a  wish  so  at 
variance  with  her  own  feelings.  She 
brought  the  money  and  the  position  ; 
and  my  father  thought  too  little  of 
either  to  sympathize  in  her  ambitions. 
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One  day,  when  Hugh  was  about 
sixteen,  he  was  rummaging  in  the  gar- 
ret, and  came  across  the  old  tool-chest. 
It  had  not  seen  daylight  for  years,  and 
he  had  never  even  heard  of  its  exist- 
ence. He  had  never  known  that  any 
of  his  name  and  blood,  for  generations 
back,  had  ever  earned  their  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  the  brow.  When  he 
learned  all  about  it,  he  commenced 
such  a  tirade  against  false  pride  that 
mother  declared  to  us  afterwards  it 
made  her  tremble. 

"  I  tell  you,  mother,"  he  said,  "these 
old  tools  are  dearer  to  me  than  the 
family  portraits  you  are  so  proud  of. 
And  besides,  they  make  me  understand 
myself  a  little  better.  Give  the  chest 
into  my  keeping — let  it  be  my  portion  ; 
I  imagine  I  have  a  little  of  my  grand- 
father about  me." 

We  effected  this  compromise  with 
Hugh  :  He  was  to  go  through  college, 
and  after  that,  if  his  tastes  and  incli- 
nations  had  not  changed,  we  were  not 
to  oppose  him  further.  We  trusted 
that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  would 
have  a  higher  ambition. 

We  knew  that  he  kept  all  sorts  of 
toy  machinery  in  his  rooms.  Now  il 
was  a  perpetual  motion,  now  something 
else,  that  was  to  result  in  a  wonderful 
invention.  We  paid  no  special  atten- 
tion to  it,  till,  having  finished  his  col- 
lege course,  we  asked  him  in  regard  to 
his  future,  when  he  told  us  he  had  de- 
cided that  question  years  ago,  and 
never  for  a  moment  swerved  from  his 
purpose;  and  was  now  ready  to  apply 
himself  to  his  own  work. 

Arguments  were  of  no  avail ;  he  car- 
ried his  point,  for  though  he  lacked  the 
family  pride,  he  had  the  family  obsti- 
nacy. He  made  thorough  work  of  it ; 
.  worked  daytimes  and  studied  nights. 
Civil  engineering,  natural  philosophy, 
and  all  kindred  subjects,  were  his  de- 
light ;  and  his  ardor  in  the  face  of  all 
our  discouragements,  was  something 
wonderful.  But  he  prophesied  great 
things  for  his  future,  and,  believing 
him  or  not,  we  were  obliged  at  last  to 
hold  our  peace. 


That  was  several  years  ago;  we 
have  seen  some  of  his  prophecies  ful- 
filled. He  was  established  in  the  city 
when  his  first  invention  was  pronoun- 
ced a  success.  Compliments  and  con- 
gratulations were  offered  to  him  with- 
out stint ;  but  he  came  home  to  receive 
them  from  us,  who  had  laid  every  ob- 
stacle in  his  way  that  could  be  thought 
of.  But  we  were  proud  of*him,  and 
told  him  so ;  but  thought  it  only  natu- 
ral and  proper  that  he  should  achieve 
success.  In  fact,  we  should  have 
thought  that  fate  had  made  a  great 
mistake  had  it  been  otherwise. 

But  Hugh  was  more  modest.  1  said, 
one  day,  that  it  was  "  exceedingly  grat- 
ifying to  me  that  he  was  so  honored; 
that  he  had  so  elevated  the  -  ah  —  so 
elevated  the  standard  of —  of  the — " 

"  Never  mind  about  the  big  speech- 
es. You  and  I  do  n't  understand  each 
other  very  well,  as  a  general  thing; 
however,  I  'm  glad  if  you  're  glad. 
But  I  tell  you  this :  the  fact  that  V  m 
honored,  as  you  call  it,  and  making 
money,  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
consciousness  that  I  have  been  able  by 
my  little  gift  of  invention  to  lighten  the 
labor  of  thousands,  to  bring,  through 
the  work  of  my  brain,  lighter  work  to 
weary  hands,  and  added  comforts  to 
many  homes." 

That  was  just  like  Hugh  ;  but  though 
1  did  not  take  just  that  view  of  it,  I 
was  content  to  let  him  enjoy  his  Quix- 
otic notions,  and  professed  myself 
much  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
motives. 

Of  course,  whenever  he  came  down 
to  Clay  town  the  people  paid  him  every 
attention,  seemed,  in  fact,  to  take  a 
personal  pride  in  him.  He  had  been 
a  favorite  —  unlike  the  rest  of  us  —  and 
now  they  all  seemed  to  enjoy  his  good 
fortune  with  him. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  —  he  had 
been  home  for  a  month  or  more — when 
sitting  on  the  piazza  one  evening,  he 
asked  suddenly : 

"  Who  is  living  in  the  little  house 
across  the  way  ?  " 

The  question  we  had  looked  for  had 
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come.  We  had  purposely  avoided  any 
allusion  to  our  neighbors  in  Hugh's 
presence,  and  it  had  happened  fortu- 
nately that  every  time  he  had  been 
down  Miss  Graves  had  been  away 
from  home. 

"  Oh  !  "  we  answered,  "  a  Mrs.  Mon- 
teith,  widow  lady,  with  four  children." 

He  looked  disappointed  ;  but  asked 
again : 

•*  Is  she  young  and  pretty  ?  " 

•'  What  has  happened,  Hugh  ?  Some- 
thing serious,  I  am  sure,  when  you  en- 
quire so  anxiously  about  any  woman. 
No,  she  is  not  exactly  young  ;  but  has 
the  relics  of  beauty.    Why  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  Only  as  I  've  had  so  lit- 
tle to  do  to  -  day,  I  've  amused  myself 
in  watching  my  neighbors;  and  my 
laudable  curiosity  has  hardly  met  a  fair 
reward.  I  've  seen  some  one  up  in  the 
front  room  of  the  house,  writing ;  her 
face  and  figure  have  been  out  of  my 
sight,  but  she  was  so  seated  that  I 
could  see  her  hand  and  arm,  and  a 
marvellously  pretty  hand  and  arm  it  is, 
too.  I  've  seen  one  in  my  life  like  it, 
and  I  'd  like  to  see  her  face ;  I  think  I 
know  how  it  ought  to  look." 

He  said  no  more,  and  the  subject 
dropped. 

There  was  a  young  lady  visiting  at 
Judge  Hubbell's,  whom  we  had  been 
anxious  for  Hugh  to  meet;  a  charm- 
ing girl,  who  had  plenty' of  money  and 
plenty  of  rich  family  connections,  and 
sense  enough  to  make  a  graceful  ap- 
pearance, and  not  enough  to  be  un- 
comfortable. Hugh  had  called  there 
two  or  three  times,  and  had  pronounced 
her  a  ••  sweet  girl "  ;  but  we  never  knew 
just  what  he  meant  when  he  used  one 
of  the  expressions  common  to  fashion- 
able society. 

Now  Rebecca  Graves  was  not  by  any 
means  a  sweet  girl,  but  she  had  a  very 
taking  way  notwithstanding,  and  for 
some  reason  I  had  a  vague  fear  that 
Hugh  would  make  her  acquaintance. 
And  if  he  did,  and  took  a  fancy  to  her, 
why,  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men  would  be  no  obstacle  in 
his  path. 


The  next  evening,  sitting  on  the 
porch  waiting  for  Hugh,  we  suddenly 
observed  him  across  the  street,  walking 
leisurely  along  with  Miss  Graves.  I 
looked  up,  and  said  : 

"  I  told  you  so." 

Mother  looked  a  trifle  annoyed  ;  but 
said : 

"Don't  say  anything  disagreeable 
about  it.  No  doubt  he  can  explain  it 
all." 

Hugh  came  across  into  the  house, 
looking  particularly  gracious. 

"  Who  was  that  ?  "  said  I,  at  length. 

"  She  was  introduced  to  me  as  Miss 
Graves." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  know.  She  is  visiting 
at  Mrs.  Monteith's,"  said  I,  carelessly. 

"  She  is  living  there,  as  you  very 
well  know,"  he  returned.  "  I  have 
discovered  the  owner  of  the  pretty 
hand  and  arm." 

So  the  acquaintance  commenced. 
He  was  at  home  a  month  longer,  and 
not  a  day  but  found  him  across  the 
street.  We  remonstrated,  and  it  had 
about  its  usual  effect. 

What  seemed  strange  to  us  was  that 
we  now  noticed  that  Miss  Graves  sat 
the  most  of  the  day  in  the  front  cham- 
ber, busy  at  her  writing;  and  that 
when  Hugh  went  over,  he  went  straight 
to  that  room,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
library,  and  would  sit  there  by  the  win- 
dow till  she  finished  her  writing;  she 
apparently  not  in  the  least  disturbed, 
and  he  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  at- 
tention he  received. 

Then,  after  a  month  of  this,  he  went 
back,  and  she  went  with  him.  We  did 
not  know  it  till  after  he  had  gone ;  not 
till  a  friend  came  in  who  had  seen  them 
in  the  city  together.  After  a  few  days, 
she  was  back  again  ;  calm  and  serene 
as  ever.  Her  face  showed  not  the 
slightest  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
she  had  made  herself  the  town  -  talk. 
For  by  this  time,  of  course,  everybody 
was  saying  all  manner  of  things.  Some 
said  they  were  married  before  they 
left ;  some  said  they  were  married  in 
the  city ;  and  no  one  knows  how  much 
more. 
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Right  here,  we  tried  to  still  all  the 
gossip  by  saying  that  Hugh  had  had 
an  early  attachment,  and  had  told  us 
many  a  time  that  no  other  woman 
could  fill  the  place  of  his  lost  love.  "So 
you  see,  it  never  can  happen.  Miss 
Graves  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  estimable 
person  ;  but  I  am  confident  not  the 
person  to  make  Hugh  Hastings  change 
his  mind.  I  assure  you,  such  a  thing 
as  marriage  between  the  two  is  absurd. 
It  never  could  happen  ;  and  their  go- 
ing to  the  city  together  must  have  been 
purely  accidental." 

However,  we  did  feel  a  trifle  uneasy ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
Hugh  had  often  declared  that  he  should 
never  marry,  would  have  felt  still  more 
so.  Of  course,  as  we  made  the  state- 
ment so  positively,  it  was  accepted. 
People  began  to  speak  of  Miss  Graves' 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  captivate 
Hugh.  Now  this  was  just  what  we 
didn't  want;  for  any  slight  put  upon 
any  woman  through  his  means  would 
have  brought  him  into  the  field  as  her 
champion  at  once. 

So  the  fact  that  we  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  it,  made  it  a  trifle  unsafe 
for  us  to  make  many  remarks.  The 
most  we  did  was  to  affirm  that  it  never 
would  happen,  which  we  repeated  so 
often  that  we  grew  to  believe  it  our- 
selves. 

About  this  time,  Sue  came  home. 
She  had  been  spending  some  time  vis- 
iting friends  at  the  West,  and  so  knew 
very  little  of  the  gossip.  Of  course, 
we  told  her,  and  it  had  a  strange  effect, 
just  what  we  did  not  expect.  Sue  is 
very  much  like  her  brother,  and  you 
can  never  tell  precisely  how  anything 
will  appear  to  their  eyes,  or  what  they 
will  do  next. 

Much  as  I  love  them  both,  I  must 
say  that  they  are  at  times  exceedingly 
tiresome  beings.  I  like  persons  to  be 
consistent,  to  have  their  views  and 
opinions  settled,  and  not  be  taking  up 
notions  day  after  day.  Sue  says  my 
opinions  are  fixed  upon  every  subject, 
and  labelled  and  laid  away  in  alpha- 
betical order ;  but  she  professes  a  per- 


fect willingness  to  change  her  mind 
every  day,  so  she  change  it  for  the 
better. 

But  that 's  not  my  way,  nor  the  way 
of  the  family. 

Well,  as  I  said,  after  I  told  Sue  of 
her  brother's  attentions  to  Miss  Graves, 
what  did  she  do  but  pick  up  her  hat 
and  announce  her  intention  of  going 
over  to  see  about  it. 

11  For,"  said  she,  "  if  Hugh  could 
spend  three  hours  a  day  in  her  com- 
pany there  must  be  something  about 
her  worth  the  while,  and  I  say  we  've 
been  a  set  of  stupids  not  to  find  it  out 
So  here  goes  for  Miss  Graves." 

She  was  always  careless  about  her 
language ;  but  it  pained  me  to  see  that 
she  had  grown  more  so  since  she  had 
been  away  from  the  refining  influences 
of  the  home  circle. 

She  made  a  long  call ;  said  they 
"  did  n't  seem  in  the  least  shocked 
because  she  did  n't  have  ten  ruffles  and 
an  overskirt"  to  her  dress,  for  sbe 
went  in  a  dress  made  with  neither.  Sbe 
has  just  now  a  fancy  for  blouse  waists 
and  plain  skills;  calls  them  "artistic." 
But  then,  Sue  looks  well  in  anything. 

After  that,  she  and  Miss  Graves 
grew  quite  intimate  ;  and  by  this  means 
the  rest  of  us  became  letter  acquaint- 
ed with  her,  and  Sue  professed  herself 
delighted  with  her.  But  Hugh's  name 
was  never  mentioned ;  and  she  pre- 
served the  same  reticence  in  regard  to 
herself  and  her  pursuits  that  had  so 
puzzled  us.  We  knew  there  was  some 
mystery  connected  with  her ;  she  was 
either  more  or  less  than  she  appeared, 
and  we  occasionally  worked  ourselves 
into  a  rage  at  Sue's  infatuation  with  a 
person  who  was  evidently  a  nobody  — 
which  that  misguided  young  person 
was  pleased  to  consider  vastly  amus- 
ing. 

At  last,  one  day  down  came  a  letter 
from  Hugh.  When  I  took  it  in  my 
hand  1  felt  that  it  contained  news  of 
importance ;  and  I  may  as  well  con- 
fess that  a  belief  in  presentiments  is 
one  of  my  weaknesses.  It  was  ad- 
dressed in  Hugh's  bold  hand  to  moth- 
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er,  and  was  certainly  a  cheerful  enough 
looking  affair  outwardly.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  inward 
quaking  that  I  gave  it  to  mother  to 
open.     It  commenced : 

'•  Dearly  Beloved  Mother  and  most 
Gracious  Sisters  :  —  I  am  going  to  be 
married  soon !  There,  that  may  be 
something  of  a  shower  -  bath  to  your 
"feelings  ;  but  you  '11  find,  to  follow  out 
the  figure,  that  you  'II  feel  better  when 
the  first  shock  is  over,  and  after  a  little 
really  enjoy  it.  1  can  't  give  you  par- 
ticulars, only  to  say,  that  in  my  eye 
she  is  perfection  ;  and  I  ask  for  her  a 
portion  of  the  love  always  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  me.  For  fear  you  may 
be  too  uneasy  on  the  score  of  respect- 
ability, etc.,  I  will  sav  that  slie  is  a 
writer  of  wide  reputation,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  charming  book  of  poems 
we  read  together  when  I  was  down. 

"No  doubt,  at  this,  a  vision  of  dis- 
orderly house,  unmended  stockings, 
and  buttonless  shirts,  and  a  slatternly 
woman  at  the  head,  will  rise  before 
you  ;  but  that  idea  is  exploded.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  her  with  an  ink-spot  on 
her  fingers.  I  am  coming  down  soon ; 
so  be  ready  with  your  congratulations. 
"  Your  loving  son  and  brother, 

"  Hugh/* 

As  might  be  expected,  that  set  us  in 
a  flutter.  That  settled  the  question  of 
the  gossip  about  Miss  Graves,  and 
made  our  prophecy  that  such  a  thing 
could  never  happen  true  at  lust.  Then 
to  think  that  he  was  going  to  bring  a 
literary  woman  into  the  family  !  It  was 
delightful!  Not  that  we  any  of  us 
cared  much  for  literature,  excepting 
Hugh  and  Sue ;  they  were  always 
book -worms;  but  we  were,  neverthe- 
less, full  of  admiration  for  authors. 
Our  family  had  always  been  noted  for 
beauty,  wit,  and,  at  one  time,  for 
-wealth  ;  but  there  never  had  been  any 
one  of  us  who  could  reasonably  claim 
any  great  intellectual  ability. 

And  of  course,  we  lost  no  time  in 
speaking,  in  a  casual  way,  as  though 
it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 


world,  of  brother  Hugh's  engagement 
to  the  famous  author  of  "  Songs  by  the 
Sea."  We  gave  the  book  a  prominent 
place  on  the  centre  -  table,  and  aston- 
ished each  other  by  our  devotion  to 
poetry.  For  we  said,  "  It  will  never 
do  to  have  Hugh's  wife  find  us  totally 
ignorant  upon  literary  topics."  So  we 
went  to  work  and  read  up  the  reviews 
and  criticisms,  with  a  praiseworthy  de- 
termination to  be  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. All  but  Sue ;  she  paid  little  at- 
tention to  it  more  than  usual ;  but  spent 
more  time  than  ever  across  the  way, 
with  Miss  Graves. 

One  day,  she — Miss  Graves — was 
over  with  her  work,  a  dainty  bit  of 
embroidery.  I  said  to  her  that  I  sup- 
posed she  had  "heard  of  Hugh's  en- 
gagement?" 

She  flushed  to  her  forehead  ;  but 
answered  quietly :  "  Sue  was  talking 
with  me  about  it,  yesterday." 

I  said  :  '•  You  do  n't  congratulate  us, 
Miss  Rebecca,  upon  our  gaining  a  new 
sister." 

She  smiled,  and  said  :  "  How  do  I 
know,  or  how  do  you  know,  that  con- 
gratulations will  be  in  order  ?  May  be 
you  won't  like  her." 

I  thought,  "  Oh,  ho !  spiteful  and 
jealous,  eh  ! "  but  went  on  and  told 
her  that  the  lady  was  a  writer,  and  how 
happy  we  were,  till  she  seemed  to 
grow  quite  pleased  and  sympathetic 
herself.     I  finished  by  saying : 

"  1  am  glad  now  that  this  will  end 
the  foolish  gossip  concerning  you  two, 
last  spring.  I  know  you  must  have 
been  annoyed  by  it ;  though  I  confess 
since  we  have  grown  to  know  you  bet- 
ter, it  would  not  have  been  so  disa- 
greeable if  it  had  been  true." 

I  thought,  now  the  danger  was  past, 
I  could  afford  to  be  gracious ;  but  felt 
suie  that  my  words  would  hurt  her  a 
little  after  all.  1  was  greatly  surprised 
to  see  how  she  suddenly  seemed  to 
grow  gay  and  cordial ;  but  of  course 
set  it  down  as  affected,  to  cover  her 
disappointment. 

Not  long  after  this,  Hugh  came  down. 
We  had  made  up  our  minds  that  if  he 
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married  that  fall  we  would  take  a  house 
in  town,  and  spend  the  winter  there 
ourselves.  We  had  lived  in  the  coun- 
try from  motives  of  economy  ;  but  had 
always  longed  for  the  time  to  come 
when  we  could  find  our  right  place  in 
society.  So  we  were  intending  to  be 
very  yielding,  and  fall  in  with  all  of 
his  plans  —  there  would  be  little  use  in 
doing  otherwise  —  and  hoped  thereby 
to  gain  him  over  to  some  of  ours. 

We  had  planned  that  it  would  be  a 
most  excellent  thing  for  Sue  to  have 
the  advantage  of  such  society  as  they 
would  naturally  draw  about  them,  and 
had  tried  to  make  her  promise  to  use 
her  influence  with  him,  all  to  little  pur- 
pose, however.  In  fact,  she  acted  in  a 
most  peculiar  manner,  till  I  felt  that  it 
was  possible  that  the  girl  had  some  se- 
cret upon  her  mind,  and  tried  to  pre- 
pare myself  for  a  mine  to  be  sprung 
under  my  feet  at  any  moment. 

Well,  Hugh  came,  as  I  said.  We 
were  warm  in  our  welcome  and  con- 
gratulations ;  but  careful  not  to  overdo, 
as  he  had  sui  h  a  horror  of  being  lion- 
ized.    At  last,  mother  said  : 

"  We  are  waiting  to  hear  something 
about  your  promised  wife,  Hugh.  How 
and  where  did  you  leave  her?" 

He  looked  up  at  Sue,  comically,  and 
asked : 

"  Do  n't  you  want  to  see  her  pic- 
ture ?  Her  looks  ought  to  interest  you, 
I  'm  sure.  Women  usually  count  a 
good  deal  on  personal  appearance." 

Now  it  was  one  of  our  notions  that 
it  was  the  privilege  of  literary  women 
to  be  as  homely  as  possible ;  so  had 
made  up  our  minds  to  accept  a  sister 
who  should  be  as  destitute  of  style  as 
a  nun,  and  as  plain  -  featured  as  she 
chose.  But  then,  our  acquaintance 
with  literary  people  has  not  been  ex- 
tensive. 

He  gave  the  picture  into  mother's 
hands.  We  all  noticed  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression, as  of  mingled  doubt  and  sur- 
prise, cross  her  face.  She  took  off  her 
glasses  and  rubbed  them,  and  looked 
again.  By  that  time  our  anxiety  had 
run  away  with  our  patience,  and  we 


looked  over  her  shoulder,  like  a  pared 
of  eager  school-girls. 

"  Hugh  Hastings !  It  is  Miss  Graves!" 
cried  Jennette. 

*•  That  girl  across  the  street !  "  said  I 
in  a  rage,  forgetting  my  dignity.  "That 
deceitful  creature!  Author,  indeed'. 
Perhaps  you  expect  us  to  believe  that'. 
I  *m  astonished  at  you  —  no,  I  'm  not 
astonished,  I  'm  —  well,  it 's  just  what, 
we  might  have  expected." 

"  You  're  not  exactly  clear,"  said 
Hugh  ;  "  but  I  expected  some  such  out- 
break, so  have  tried  to  possess  my  soul 
in  patience.  I  'm  not  surprised  at  your 
surprise.  But  I  am  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  accept  any  expression  of  any 
other  feeling.  I  am  engaged  to  Miss 
Graves,  — '  the  saints  be  praised ! '  *  the 
girl  across  the  street,' — who  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  an  author;  and 
being  engaged  to  her,  I  intend  to  mar- 
ry her;  and  marrying  her,  I  propose 
that  my  mother  and  sisters  shall  love 
and  respect  her.  You  would  have  done 
that  long  *ago,  if  you  had  not  been 
blinded  by  pride  and  prejudice." 

"But,  Hugh,"  said  mother,  "I 
thought  your  early  love  was  lost,  and 
that  you—" 

"  My   early   love  and    Miss  Graves 
are  one.     I  was  engaged   to   her  six 
years  ago  ;  the  engagement  was  broken 
by  my  own   folly ;  and  when   I  came 
down  here  and  found  her  living  across 
the  street,  I  felt  as  though  God  was 
giving   me  another  chance.      A  few 
words  separated  us,  and  a  few  words 
made  the  wrong  and  suffering  of  years 
right  again.     She  is  the  'wisest,  dis- 
creetest,   best'   in   the  world,   far  too 
good  for  me,  and  as  far  above  us  intel- 
lectually as  the  heavens  above  the  earth. 
It  was  my  notion,  keeping  it  from  you 
all.     1  wanted  you  to  learn  to  like  her. 
As  soon  as  she  had  won  Sue's  friend- 
ship, she  told  her ;  but  you  are  all  so 
bound  to  your  idols  that  I   couldn't 
wait  for  her  goodness  and  grace  to  work 
miracles.   So  /  told  you,  confident  that 
the   magic  words,   •  famous,*    •  gifted,' 
etc.,  would  work  what  years  of  unen- 
lightened intercourse  would  fail  to  ac- 
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complish.  I  'm  going  over  to  see  her 
now,  and  I  'm  going  to  tell  her  that 
some  of  you  are  coming  over  by  -  and  - 
by,  to  congratulate  her  upon  having 
won  such  a  treasure  as  I  am." 

We  were  glad  when  he  went,  for  we 
sat  down  and  talked  it  all  over.  We 
were  vexed  at  our  own  lack  of  pene- 
tration ;  to  think  that  we  had  Had  a 
famous  writer  for  our  neighbor  for  two 
years,  and  had  persistently  snubbed 
her  upon  every  possible  occasion  !  To 
think  that  we  had  humiliated  ourselves 
by  talking  of  Hugh's  engagement,  and 
expatiating  upon  her  reputation  as  a 
writer,  to  the  lady  elect  herself,  and  had 
even,  after  a  delightful  fashion  women 
have  sometimes,  given  her  crumbs  of 
comfort  for  what  we  considered  her 
disappointment.  And,  worse  than  all, 
had  shown  ourselves  lamentably  igno- 
rant of  the  literary  notorieties,  not  even 
knowing  the  nom  de  plume  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  poets  of  the  day.  I 
had  even  asked  her  if  she  found  copy- 
ing law-papers  profitable. 

Alas!  alas!  Now  nothing  remained 
but  to  make  the  best  of  it;  for  Hugh 
would  stand  no  half-way  measures. 
So  mother  and  I  called  upon  her  that 
same  day.  We  were  both  as'gracious 
as  could  be ;  we  accepted  the  situation 
as  though  it  was  the  one  of  all  others 
we  should  have  desired.  We  congrat- 
ulated her  upon  her  success  as  a  wri- 
ter; but  playfully  chided  her  for  not 
taking  us  into  her  confidence.  Ail  this 
we  did  with  resolution,  while  inwardlv 
groaning  over  our  stupid  folly. 

There  was  some  comfort  in  thinking 
that  Hugh  would  have  too  much  honor 
to  betray  our  dissatisfaction  to  her. 

She  received  all  our  congratulations 
with  ease  and  grace,  and  said  she 
knew  if  any  excuses  were  necessary 
for  her  apparent  deception,  Hugh  had 
made  them  for  her. 

Looking  at  her,  I  wondered  that  it 
had  not  occurred  to  us  that  she  was  a 
beautiful  woman.  I  had  always  thought 
her  rather  plain  ;  but,  as  she  talked, 
her  cheeks  took  on  a  lovelv  color,  and 
her  eyes  shone  with  such  a  happy,  rest- 
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ful  expression,  that  I  did  not  wonder 
that  a  man  should  serve  seven  years 
for  her.  But  Love  is  a  beautifier,  I  've 
always  heard. 

Only  once  did  she  seem  to  remem- 
ber that  we  had  been  other  than  the 
gracious  friends  we  were  at  that  mo- 
ment. When  mother  said :  "  I  am 
delighted,  Miss  Graves,  that  Hugh  is 
to  give  me  a  daughter  I  can  love  and 
respect  as  I  do  you,"  she  replied  : 

44 1  am  glad  of  your  love  and  respect, 
Mrs.  Hastings.  I  trust  I  shall  merit 
both  ;  but  I  am  sure  had  it  been  with- 
held, his  would  have  been  all-sufficient. 
I  entertain  no  false  notions  of  that 
kind ;  however,  let  us  be  glad  that  I 
am  to  be  welcome,  that  you  are  to  gain 
a  daughter,  instead  of  lose  a  son." 

The  sweetness  of  the  speech  rolled 
itself  around  and  around  the  bitter,  till 
we  swallowed  it  without  a  word.  We 
found  that  their  plans  were  all  made, 
to  have  a  quiet  wedding  at  home,  and 
nothing  could  persuade  them  to  be 
married  in  church.  They  were  both 
opposed  to  anything  like  display;  and 
we  decided  that  our  best  way  would  be 
to  say  nothing,  and  let  them  manage 
to  suit  themselves. 

Not  that  it  would  have  done  any 
good  to  do  otherwise ;  but  we  were 
tired  of  being  proved  in  the  wrong, 
and  did  n't  choose  to  risk  anything 
more.  They  did  manage  admirably; 
and  a  handsomer  couple  I  never  saw. 
I  had  no  idea  she  had  such  exquisite 
taste ;  but,  beautiful  as  her  dress  was, 
it  looked  just  like  her.  I  should  have 
known  it  for  hers,  if  I  had  seen  it 
dangling  from  the  equinoctial  line. 

A  number  of  literary  people,  inti- 
mate friends  she  called  them,  came 
down  to  the  wedding.  Sue  was  brides- 
maid. A  very  elegant  young  gentle- 
man was  groomsman  ;  and  I  proceed- 
ed to  build  a  little  plan  for  her,  which 
she  annihilated  by  telling  of  her  en- 
gagement to  a  young  lawyer  at  the 
West.  We  felt  our  cup  was  full,  and 
silence  became  us  best. 

Of  course  we  are  very  proud  of  our 
new  sister ;    but  have  made  up  our 
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minds  that  we  won't  take  a  house  in  of  a  profession,  and  had  honored  him- 

town.      The   gayeties   of   fashionable  self   thereby;    that   he    was   right   in 

life  would  doubtless  jar  upon  our  re-  choosing  the  wife  he  did.  and  was  hon 

lined  natures ;  but  if  it  were  not  against  orcd  in  his  choice ;  and  that,  upon  the 

my  principles,   and   the   principles  of  whole,  all  things  considered,  I  am  glad 

my  family,   I   should  say  that   Hugh  to  think  that  we  were  false  prophets, 

was  right  in  making  the  choice  he  did  and  that  it  did  happen. 

Carlotta  Perry. 


SPRING     VOICES. 

HAS  Man  alone  the  sense  of  pain? 
Hut  his  .1  heritage  of  care  ? 
Or  feels  the  tiny  floweret  fair 
Love's  fevered  pulse',  the  passions'  strain  ? 
Hears  Nature's  cheek  a  sorrow  -  stain  ? 

Her  heart,  like  his,  an  anguished  prayer? 

Long  yeslermorn,  in  musing  mood. 
In  garden  walks  1  loitered  lone, 
With  faded  garlands  darkly  strown, 

lly  Boreal  fingers  fierce  and  rude  ; 

As  if  with  Ariel  -  tongue  imbued, 

J.riml  sang  the  Pine-tree's  sough  and  moa 

And  resting  on  the  mussy  mound, 

To  sad  and  lender  memories  dear, 
The  plaint  or  blooms  too  early  sere 

Came  faintly  from  the  barren  ground  ; 

Or  buds  in  frosty  fetters  bound; 

The  lorn  winds  shaped  Ihem  to  my  ear, 

Or  in  my  breast  articulate: 

Howbeit,  as  from  lips  of  pain, 
This  was  ihe  burden  and  refrain — 

The  cry  of  things  inanimate 

Vor  glory  of  a  vanished  state  : 

"  When  will  the  summer  come  again  ?  " 

1  heard  the  Lily's  lowly  plaint : 

"  Oh  !  rayless  glooms  my  bosom  throng." 
The  Asphodel,  in  saddened  song: 
"  Alas  !  :his  darkness  and  constraint !  " 
The  Tulip  answered,  chill  and  faint : 
"  Ah,  me !  the  wintry  hours  are  long." 
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Murmured  the  Jasmine,  lying  prone : 
"  My  life  is  but  a  darkened  day." 
The  Ivy  frail  essayed  to  say  : 
"  I  vain  my  dreary  lot  bemoan." 
The  Lilac,  in  more  sprightly  tone : 

"  I  dream  my  darling  dream  of  May." 

The  Hyacinth,  upbraiding  Fate : 

"  But  pain,  alas  !  these  pulses  thrill." 
Moaned  the  imprisoned  Daffodil : 
"  The  winter  lingers  long  and  late." 
The  Violet  crooned :  "  I  lonely  wait  — 
"  Be  still,  O  suffering  heart !  be  still." 

The  Crocus,  from  her  lowly  bed  : 

"  What  sorrow  in  remembered  bliss  ! " 
Prayed  the  despairing  Clematis : 
"  Return,  lost  days,  to  beauty  wed !  " 
"  O !  "  sobbed  the  Iris,  "  Summer's  Mead, 
Your  all  -  inspiring  breath  I  miss !  " 

In  the  Syringa's  faintest  speech : 

"  With  pent  -  up  sweets  this  heart  will  break." 
"  To  thee,  O  Sun,"  the  Holly  spake, 
"  My  all  -  imploring  arms  I  reach." 
The  Cypress :   **  Thee  I  too  beseech — 
In  this  cold  breast  new  life  awake." 

The  drowsing  Grasses  droned :  "  We  fret 
To  carpet  green  this  barren  slope." 
"  I  feed  a  failing  lamp  of  Hope," 
Low  breathed  the  gentle  Mignonette. 
"  O  Love !  how  can  1  all  forget  ?  " 

Wept  the  impassioned  Heliotrope. 

Deep  in  the  bud  the  Rose  it  sighed : 

"  Oh !  that  the  year  were  always  June  I  " 
"  These  storms  were  ordered  all  too  soon," 

Came  from  the  Dahlia's  flaunting  pride. 

The  patient  Yucca,  close  beside  — 
"  I  wait  the  radiant  Harvest  -  moon." 

And  is  each  yearning  prophecy 

And  quickened  spirit  -  longing,  vain  ? 
Oh !  many  a  heart  in  doubt  and  pain, 
Sends  up,  alas !  the  plaint  and  cry, 
Like  waiting  buds,  that  may  not  die  — 
"  When  will  the  Summer  come  again  ?  " 

B.  Hathaway. 
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FROM  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  were  ordered  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  there  to  join 
General  Sykes'  command,  then  fitting 
out  for  the  march  across  the  Plains. 
General  Sykes  commanded  the  5th  In- 
fantry, while  my  husband  belonged  to 
the  3d  Cavalry ;  but  as  the  latter  regi- 
ment was  to  take  up  the  line  of  march 
from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  through 
Texas,  the  Lieutenant,  as  well  as  some 
three  or  four  other  officers  of  the  3d, 
were  well  satisfied  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Infantry  command,  and  sent. in  charge 
of  recruits  from  Washington  and  Car- 
lisle, to  join  General  Sykes  at  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The  two  regiments  (5th  Infantry  and 
3d  Cavalry )  were  to  rendezvous  at 
Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  where  Gen- 
eral Carleton  was  to  meet  the  troops, 
and  assign  them  to  the  different  forts, 
camps  and  stations  in  his  department. 
This  was  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  war;  and  these  eight  hundred  men 
of  the  5th  Infantry,  and  the  3d  Cav- 
alry under  Colonel  Howe,  were  the 
first  regulars  sent  out  to  the  Territories, 
from  whence  they  had  been  called  in 
to  do  some  of  the  hard  fighting  when 
the  Rebellion  broke  out  —  volunteers 
and  colored  troops  taking  their  place 
on  the  frontiers. 

It  was  early  June  —  the  sky  radiant, 
the  earth  laughing.  Birds  of  the  west- 
ern prairies  warbled  their  greeting  from 
out  the  rose-trellises  and  sweet-scented 
flowers  of  the  little  enclosures  in  front 
of  the  officers'  quarters,  which,  sur- 
rounding the  well-kept  parade-ground, 
gave  the  place  the  look  of  one  large 
bright -blooming  garden.  For  days 
there  had  been  at  the  fort  signs  and 
sounds  as  of  a  swarm  of  bees  preparing 
to  leave  the  hive.  The  carnage  of  the 
General  flew  back  and  forth  between 
the  town  and  the  fort;  the  Quarter- 
master dashed    through    the    corrals, 


and  by  the  workshops,  on  his  hand- 
some sorrel ;  females  of  all  shades  and 
colors  were  interviewed  and  interro- 
gated by  officers'  wives,  who  meant  to 
provide  themselves  with  luxuries  for 
the  journey ;  and  new  faces  were  seen 
and  scanned  in  the  mess  -  room  every 
day. 

The  first  day  out  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth we  made  but  a  few  miles ;  the 
General  seemed  bent  only  on  getting 
his  command  away  from  the  barracks, 
for,  though  warned  for  weeks  of  the 
day  of  starting,  there  were  those  who 
seemed  as  little  prepared  for  the  march 
now  as  they  had  been  two  weeks  ago. 
Well  I  remember  the  camp  we  made 
that  first  day — amid  grass  so  high  that 
we  felt  and  looked  like  ants  moving 
among  the  blades  —  and  the  confusion 
in  our  own  establishment  and  that  of 
our  neighbors.  The  advantages  of 
having  secured  the  services  of  an  old 
army  -  woman  became  apparent  at  this 
early  stage.  Without  having  at  all 
consulted  me,  Mrs.  Melville  had  boiled 
a  ham,  and  stowed  bread,  cheese  and 
sardines  where  she  could  readily  lay 
hands  on  the  articles,  in  the  mess- 
chest.  Coffee  was  quickly  cooked,  and 
we  could  sit  down  to  our  meal  and  in- 
vite others  to  it,  before  we  had  fairly 
realized  the  discomforts  of  a  first  night 
in  camp. 

A  good  woman  was  Mrs.  Melville, 
but  dreadfully  tyrannical  —  domineer- 
ing ruthlessly  over  myself  and  her  hus- 
band, and  only  in  awe  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant when  he  insisted  on  having  his 
own  way.  They  had  always  served  in 
the  cavalry,  and  had  now  again  enlist- 
ed ( I  mean  the  husband,  who  drove 
our  carriage,  had  enlisted)  in  the  3d; 
and  as  Melville  was  the  only  cavalry 
recruit  with  the  command,  it  had  been 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  appropri- 
ate him  and  his  wife.  It  was  not  till 
the  second  day,  when  we  made  camp, 
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that  I  saw  how  large  the  command 
was ;  and  1  remember  thinking  that  it 
had  taken  since  yesterday  for  the 
"tail-end"  of  the  train  of  wagons, 
mules  and  horses  to  leave  the  corrals 
and  get  into  camp.  When  we  left  our 
camping  -  ground  in  the  morning  and 
returned  to  the  highway,  there  was  a 
broad  road  with  deep  ruts  behind  us, 
and  hundreds  of  acres  of  prairie -land 
made  bare  and  torn  up,  as  though  a 
city  had  been  swept  away,  where  the 
day  before  no  sign  of  human  life  had 
been,  and  the  tall  grass  had  waved 
untouched  over  the  soft,  black  soil. 
Fancy  the  tramp  of  eight  hundred  men, 
the  keen,  light -turning  wheels  of  a 
dozen  or  two  of  carriages,  and  the 
heavy,  crunching  weight  of  two  hun- 
dred army-wagons,  drawn  each  by  six 
stout  mules!  No  wonder  the  grass 
never  grew  again  where  General  Sykes's 
command  had  passed ! 

Beside  the  twelve  hundred  mules  in 
the  wagons,  there  were  some  two  hun- 
dred head  extra,  and  a  number  of 
horses  for  the  officers.  All  of  these 
animals  had  been  drawn  from  the  gov- 
ernment corrals  at  Fort  Leavenworth ; 
but  I  never  realized  how  many  there 
were,  till  one  evening,  about  four  days 
out  from  the  fort. 

Elsewhere  I  have  spoken  of  my 
white  horse,  Toby,  who  had  so  quickly 
become  domesticated  that  he  would 
insist  on  returning  to  our  tent,  no  mat- 
ter how  emphatically  he  was  told  that 
he  must  be  turned  out,  and  stay  with 
the  rest  of  the  herd.  The  mules  had 
been  accustomed  to  follow  the  lead  of 
a  white  "bell -mare"  in  the  corrals; 
and  as  Toby  was  the  only  white  horse 
in  the  outfit,  they  became  greatly  at- 
tached to  him,  and  would  follow  him 
in  his  vagaries  wherever  he  led.  Un- 
fortunately, when  he  took  his  way  back 
to  the  camp  and  to  our  tent,  this  even- 
ing, the  herders  were  not  on  the  alert 
as  usual,  and  before  they  could  turn 
the  tide,  there  was  a  stampede,  and  a 
perfect  overflow  of  mules  in  the  camp. 
Such  yelling  and  bellowing  as  those 
animals  set  up,  when  they  found  them- 


selves floundering  among  the  tents, 
and  belabored  with  clubs,  ropes  and 
picket -pins  by  the  enraged  soldiers,  ' 
was  never  heard  before  nor  since. 
Even  Toby's  serenity  was  disturbed, 
and  he  stood  half-way  in  the  tent, 
trembling,  and  looking  as  though  he 
knew  that  the  wagon-master  was  mak- 
ing his  way  to  our  settlement.  Though 
I  could  forgive  the  man's  rage,  as  he 
pushed  the  horse  to  one  side  and 
passed  into  the  tent,  neither  the  Lieu- 
tenant nor  myself  took  kindly  to  his 
offer  to  "  shoot  the  horse  the  next  time 
he  undertook  to  stampede  the  herd  ; " 
and  I  held  close  on  to  Toby  till  the 
mules  were  driven  back,  and  the  wagon- 
master's  wrath  had  cooled. 

Truth  to  tell,  before  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours  were  over,  I  was  well  nigh 
converted  to  the  belief  that  we  had 
drawn  the  meanest  stock  the  govern- 
ment-stables had  ever  contained.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  each  of  the  officers 
had  been  assigned  a  company  of  the 
recruits,  and  as  they  marched  with 
them,  we  ladies  were  left  in  our  car- 
riages alone.  No  sooner  was  the  com- 
mand fairly  on  the  road  this  morning, 
than  Molly  and  Jenny,  a  pair  of  green 
,  mules  drawing  our  carriage,  fell  to 
jumping  and  kicking,  on  a  rough  piece 
of  ground,  and  a  moment  later  the  car- 
riage was  laid  prone  on  one  side,  while 
I  quietly  clambered  out  on  the  other. 
A  chorus  of  little  screams  went  up  from 
the  rest  of  the  carriages  —  expressing 
more  horror,  1  think,  at  my  getting  up 
without  the  assistance  of  the  doctor, 
who  came  flying  up  on  his  square- 
headed  bay,  than  at  the  accident  itself. 

This  was  not  enough  of  evil  for  the 
day.  We  made  camp  early  (thejGen- 
eral  made  not  over  fifteen  miles  a  day 
when  first  starting  out  with  the  re- 
cruits), and  Molly  and  Jenny,  fastened 
to  each  other  by  a  light  chain  around 
the  neck,  followed  Toby  through  the 
camp,  where  they  had  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  standing  nuisances.  Away 
up  near  the  General's  tent,  Toby  must 
have  fancied  there  was  good  grazing, 
for  he  went  there,  the  two  mules  en 
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train.  What  followed  I  learned  from 
the  grinning  Orderly,  who  rapped  at 
our  tent  soon  after,  holding  the  mules 
by  the  chain,  and  saying  that  "  the 
General  sent  his  compliments  to  the 
Lieutenant,  and  he  'd  shoot  the  mules, 
and  the  white  horse  too,  the  next  time 
they  pulled  the  tent -fly  down  over 
him." 

I  looked  stealthily  out,  and  saw  Toby 
in  the  distance,  contemplatively  switch- 
ing his  tail,  and  half  a  dozen  men  at 
work  re-erecting  the  General's  tent. 
The  story  was  too  good  to  keep ;  and 
the  General  himself  told  how,  lying 
asleep  on  his  cot,  under  the  tent -fly, 
where  it  was  cool,  he  had  been  waked 
up  by  Toby's  nose  brushing  his  face. 
Raising  himself,  and  hurling  one  boot 
and  an  invective  at  the  horse,  he  was 
surprised  at  seeing  the  two  mules  try- 
ing to  stare  him  out  of  countenance  at 
the  open  end  of  the  fly.  The  other 
boot  was  shied  at  them,  but  there  was 
no  time  to  send  anything  else.  The 
chain  fastening  the  mules  together  had 
become  twisted  around  the  pole  hold- 
ing up  the  fly,  and  the  precipitate  re- 
treat of  the  long-eared  pair  brought  the 
heavy  canvas  down  on  the  General's 
face. 

Would  I  could  end  my  "tale  of 
woe"  right  here;  but  a  love  of  truth 
compels  me  to  say  that  the  meanness 
of  that  horse  seemed  endless,  and  his 
capacity  for  wickedness  was  such  that 
portions  of  it  fell  on  Molly  and  Jenny, 
when  a  particularly  rich  harvest  re- 
warded his  efforts  at  deviltry.  When 
Toby  came  to  the  tent-door,  early  next 
morning,  I  noticed  a  strangely  bright 
polish  on  his  fore -hoofs,  and  a  sus- 
picious greasiness  about  his  nose  and 
face.  Molly  and  Jenny  had  greasy 
streaks  running  all  over  them,  and 
seemed  so  well  fed  that  I  wondered  to 
myself  which  of  the  officers'  horses  had 
to  suffer  last  night,  and  go  supperless 
to  bed.  Toby  sniffed  disdainfully  at 
the  bread  I  offered  him,  and  turned  to 
walk  off  very  suddenly  when  he  saw 
Melville  coming  toward  the  tent.  I 
must  explain  that  the  tents  were  always 


pitched  in  the  same  order — the  Lieu- 
tenant's on  one  side  of  vp;  Captain 
Newbold's  on  the  other ;  the  baggage- 
wagon  assigned  to  each  officer  drawn 
up  behind  the  tent;  the  mules,  of 
course,  turned  out  with  the  rest  of  the 
herd.  Melville  pointed  to  the  wagon 
behind  Captain  Newbold's  tent,  where 
a  knot  of  men  were  gathered,  bending 
to  the  ground ;  but  he  seemed  too  full 
for  utterance.  Almost  instinctively  I 
knew  what  he  wanted  to  tell  me. 
Newbold  had  brought  two  large  jars 
of  butter  with  him  from  Leavenworth, 
and  Toby  had  encountered  them  last 
night,  wiping  his  mouth  on  Molly 
and  Jenny  when  he  found  the  butter 
not  to  his  taste.  Over  and  above  that, 
he  had  hauled  six  or  eight  grain-sacks 
out  of  the  wagon,  opened  the  sacks 
with  his  teeth,  and  scattered  the  grain 
for  the  two  mules  to  eat. 

I  wanted  to  kill  Toby  on  the  spot; 
for  the  Newbolds  were  the  best  of 
neighbors,  sharing  with  us,  through  the 
whole  of  that  journey,  the  milk  their 
cow  ( the  only  one  with  the  whole 
train)  was  pleased  to  give.  Not  a  word 
of  complaint  was  heard  from  the  Cap- 
tain or  his  little  wife ;  but  I  did  hope 
honestly  that  the  miserable  white  horse 
might  die  of  his  extra  feed  of  butter  and 
oats. 

In  the  evening  Colonel  Laine  gath- 
ered the  ladies  together,  led  us  to  the 
top  of  a  hill,  and  pointed  out  where 
Fort  Riley  lay,  like  a  grand  fortress, 
with  long,  white  walls,  rising  on  a 
green  eminence.  We  reached  it  next 
day  by  night-fall,  and  though  camped 
several  miles  outside  of  it,  there  were 
so  many  things  which  we  found  we 
actually  needed,  and  which  could  only 
be  had  at  this,  the  last  post  of  any  im- 
portance, that  the  greater  number  of 
officers  were  constandy  to  be  seen  be- 
tween the  sutler-store  and  the  saddler- 
shop,  the  Quartermaster's  office  and 
the  corrals. 

After  a  rest  of  three  days,  we  took  up 
the  line  of  march  again  through  prai- 
rie-land, dotted  with  farms  and  broken 
by  forests  and  streams,  through  which 
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(after  having  crossed  the  Kansas  River 
at  Manhattan,  on  a  pontoon -bridge, 
before  reaching  Fort  Riley )  the  sol- 
diers seemed  to  think  it  rare  sport  to 
wade,  barefooted,  carrying  shoes  and 
stockings  in  their  hands. 

The  country  grew  wilder  and  more 
desolate ;  and  passing  a  farm-house  one 
day,  near  which  there  were  buffaloes 
grazing  in  the  pasture  with  oxen  and 
cows,  it  seemed  nothing  extraordinary, 
though,  of  course,  we  did  not  see  the 
buffalo  in  his  native  freedom  till  some 
time  after.  At  Ellsworth  (now  Fort 
Harker )  we  halted  again  for  a  day, 
and  then  gradually  entered  the  wilder- 
ness. Fort  Zarah  seems  to  have  grown 
where  it  is,  only  to  help  make  the  coun- 
try look  sadder  and  more  desolate;  but 
the  well  they  have  is  splendid.  1  think 
so  at  least,  for  I  was  so  thirsty  when 
we  turned  in  there  at  noon,  though  we 
continued  the  march  and  did  not  make 
camp.  The  General  seemed  to  con- 
sider the  feet  of  his  men  fully  seasoned 
by  this  time ;  and  they  certainly  made 
some  hard  days'  marches  before  they 
reached  Fort  Union.  The  days'  march- 
es were  harder  for  them  than  they 
were  for  us,  on  the  whole ;  though 
many  a  time,  creeping  slowly  over  the 
tediously  level  ground,  did  I  wish  that 
I  could  march  with  them,  or  help  drive 
mules,  or  lead  horses — anything  rather 
than  sit  in  the  carriage  for  hours,  the 
sun  beating  down  in  just  the  same  di- 
rection, me  men  in  front  moving  along 
in  just  the  same  measure.  But  there 
was  something  grand  about  it  at  the 
same  time  —  a  forest  of  bayonets  in 
front  of  us,  an  endless  train  of  wagons 
behind  us,  moving  silently  through  the 
solemn  wilds;  hosts  of  red -winged 
black -birds  fluttering  along  with  us, 
the  rarer  blue-jay  flying  haughtily  over 
their  heads. 

There  was  always  something  to  see ; 
the  prairie  -  flowers  were  so  dazzlingly 
colored  some  days,  or  the  rock  lay  in 
such  odd  strata ;  and  in  one  place  we  saw 
the  remains  of  some  rough  fortifica- 
tions built  of  the  rocks — thrown  up 
hastily,  perhaps,  one  day  when   the 


party  of  brave  emigrants  spied  "ye 
noble  savage"  bearing  down  on  them. 
In  camp  everything  looked  pleasant 
and  cheerful.  The  General  had  trav- 
ersed the  country  more  than  once, 
knew  every  spring  on  the  road,  and 
had  the  camping -ground  kept  so  neat 
that  we  could  have  stopped  in  one 
place  a  good  many  days  without  any 
discomfort.  Beyond  that,  he  was  cour- 
teous and  thoughtful  of  our  comfort,  as 
only  a  soldier  can  be ;  and  there  was 
not  a  lady  "  marching  with  the  com- 
mand "  who  would  not  have  voted 
him  a  Major  -  General  of  the  United 
States  Army,  or  into  the  Presidential 
chair,  if  he  had  preferred  it. 

At  Fort  Dodge,  where  officers  and 
men  burrowed  half  under  ground  (at 
that  time ),  I  had  not  the  least  desire 
to  remain.  However,  a  few  miles  back, 
where  the  river  makes  the  bend,  there 
is  a  singular  grandeur  about  the  coun- 
try, with  nothing  to  break  the  utter 
loneliness,  save  the  sad,  heavy  murmur 
of  the  water.  And  now  we  are  out  on 
the  Plains  again;  day  after  day  we 
travel  over  land  that  lies  so  level  and 
so  still  that  not  a  being  but  the  lark 
seems  living  here  beside  us.  How  hot 
and  fierce  the  sun  glares  down  on  the 
slowly -winding  column — a  serpent  it 
seems,  with  its  length  outstretched,  as 
it  moves  over  the  bare,  brown  prairie. 
The  spirit  grew  oppressed,  and  the 
heart  fainted  in  the  noon  -  day  sun  ; 
the  command  to  halt  was  always  re- 
ceived with  joy ;  and  more  than  once 
we  had  to  make  forced  marches  to 
reach  water.  Yet  we  lost  but  one  man 
out  of  the  eight  hundred,  and  he  died 
the  day  we  struck  the  Arkansas 
again— died  in  the  road  almost — and  we 
carried  him  with  us  to  camp ;  and  at 
night,  when  the  stars  had  come  out  and 
tear-drops  hung  in  the  eyes  of  the 
flowers  by  the  river-bank,  they  carried 
him  to  his  lonely  grave.  I  went  to  the 
tent -door  when  I  heard  the  muffled 
drums,  and  stood  outside,  in  the  dark, 
where  I  could  see  the  short  procession 
passing.  Lanterns  were  carried  in  the 
train  that   moved  ghostly  away  from 
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the  camp  -  fires  and  the  white  -  looming 
tents.  The  grave  was  not  far,  and 
when  they  had  lowered  the  coffin  I  saw 
the  form  of  a  man  bowing  over  it,  as 
though  in  prayer,  and  then  the  earth 
was  shovelled  back.  The  soldiers  re- 
turned with  measured  tread,  and  left 
their  comrade  on  the  wide,  lone  prairie, 
with  only  the  Arkansas  to  sing  his 
dirge. 

I  went  to  sleep  with  tears  in  my 
eyes;  but  we  were  to  make  an  early 
start  in  the  morning,  and  before  day- 
break we  were  all  awake  and  astir. 
Sadness  could  not  live  in  the  heart 
those  early  mornings,  and  I  thought 
sometimes  the  General  had  rweil/e 
sounded  so  early  purposely,  to  show  us 
how  beautiful  Nature  was  at  sunrise. 

Sunrise  on  the  Plains !  Is  there  any- 
thing in  music,  in  painting,  in  poetry, 
that  can  bring  before  eyes  that  have 
never  beheld  it,  the  passing  beauty  of 
such  a  scene?  There  are  strains  in 
music  which  bring  a  faint  shadow  of 
the  picture  back  to  me;  no  art  can 
ever  reproduce  it.  How  balmy  the 
faint  breath  of  wind  that  seems  to  lift 
upward  the  light,  gray  clouds,  to  make 
way  for  the  rosy  tints  creeping  athwart 
the  horizon !  Watch  the  clouds  as  they 
rise  higher  in  the  heavens;  see  how 
the  sun  -  god  has  kissed  them  into 
blushes  as  bright  as  the  damask  -  rose, 
sending  a  flood  of  yellow  light  to  cover 
them  with  greater  confusion.  Now 
they  float  gently  upward  till  they  reach 
the  clear  blue  sky,  from  where  the 
yellow  light  has  faded;  and,  watching 
bevies  of  other  clouds,  still  dancing  in 
the  light  above  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun,  the  color  fades  from  them, 
and  they  waft  hither  and  thither  — 
white  clouds  on  deep  blue  ground — till 
the  morning  breeze  bears  them  away 
from  our  sight.  But  words  are  weak 
and  tame;  and  the  yellow  -  breasted 
prairie  -  lark  alone,  rising  high  in  the 
sun-bright  air  as  the  day  begins,  gives 
fit  expression  to  her  thanks  for  the 
glories  of  creation,  in  the  wordless  song 
she  sings  forever. 

We  were  always  far  on  the  day's 


journey  before  the  sun  was  fairly  up; 
it  was  very  early,  to  be  sure,  and  often 
as  the  tents  were  struck  when  the 
generate  was  sounded,  the  families  oc- 
cupying them  could  be  seen  tumbling 
out,  the  children  only  half- dressed; 
and  it  happened  sometimes  that  car- 
riages were  left  behind,  when  not  ready 
to  fall  into  line  when  the  march  was 
beaten.  In  times  of  danger  from  In- 
dians, of  course,  this  would  not  have 
happened ;  but  at  that  time  there  was 
thought  to  be  no  danger,  except  at 
night. 

Mrs.  Melville  had  developed  into  an 
unmitigated   tyrant,   and  one   of  her 
victims  was  an  Englishman,  a  raw  re- 
cruit, who  had  been  given  the  Lieuten- 
ant as  servant.     His  name  was  either 
Ackley  or  Hackley,  Ockley  or  Hock- 
ley.     If  he  insisted  it  was  one,  Mrs. 
Melville  said  it  was  the  other;    and  so 
completely  cowed  was  he  at  last  that 
he  no  longer  dared  to  assert  his  right 
to  any  name.     I  often  thought  it  was  a 
national  revenge  she  was  wreaking  on 
the  poor  fellow  ( she  and  her  husband 
had  sprung  from  the  Emerald  Isle). 
He  had  to  do  all  the  work  that  should 
have  fallen  to  her  share,  and  he  never 
had  a  moment  to  spare  for  the  Lieuten- 
ant or  myself.     From  the  first  day  of 
starting,  I  had  detected,  among  the  de- 
tail, of  men  sent  to  pitch  our  tent,  a 
countryman  of  mine,  a  poor   Dutch- 
man, the  greenest  of  his  kind.     I  elec- 
trified him  one  day  by  speaking  Ger- 
man to  him,  and  ever  after  his  pale, 
worn  -face  would  brighten,  and  his  eyes 
light   up,  when    I   asked  of  him  any 
little  service  or  assistance.     The  Gen- 
eral, knowing  me  to  be  a  German, 
allowed  the  man  to  wait  on  us;  and 
Mohrman  was  happy  as  a  king  when 
he  could  fondle  Toby,  or  put  our  tent 
to  rights,  and  fix  things  comfortably  for 
me  in  the  carriage.     He  was  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  the  camp -table  he  made 
for  us  was  the  envy  of  the  whole  camp. 
The  poor  fellow  was  weak  in  the  chest 
( something  unusual  for  one  of  his  na- 
tionality), and  a  big  Irish  Corporal, 
who  was  a  good  enough  fellow  other- 
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wise,  had  always  imposed  on  Mohr- 
man,  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
language,  and  could  make  no  com- 
plaint to  his  officer.  He  continued  to 
bear  with  Stebbins's  petty  persecutions 
like  a  saint,  till  one  morning  he  made 
his  appearance  at  the  tent -door,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  complained  that 
the  Corporal  had  deprived  him  of  the 
last  thing  he  had  left,  coming  from  the 
"  Fatherland  "  —  his  Gesang  Buck, 
which  his  mother  had  given  him  on 
the  day  of  confirmation. 

I  stepped  outside,  where  Corporal 
Stebbins  with  his  detail  stood,  waiting 
to  strike  the  tent  at  the  sounding  of 
the  generate.  There  was  a  lurking 
grin  on  the  Corporal's  face,  as  he 
approached  at  my  summons. 

"  Corporal,"  said  I,  "  have  you  Mohr- 
man's  book?" 

"  Sure,  ma'm,  and  is  it  his  prayer- 
book  the  poor  b'y  wants  ?  Ye  see,  he 
complained  yesterday  that  his  knap- 
sack was  so  heavy  that  he  could  n't 
pack  me  blankets;  so  I  thought  I'd 
carry  this  for  him  a  while;"  and, 
amidst  a  half  -  suppressed  snicker,  he 
solemnly  drew  forth  from  his  capacious 
pocket  a  big  black  hymn-book,  sub- 
stantially German  -  looking,  about  ten 
inches  in  length  by  five  inches  across. 

"  I  '11  take  that  book,"  said  I,  look- 
ing severe,  and  turning  very  quick  to 
hide  my  face. 

After  this  Mohrman  seemed  to  have 
more  peace;  and  we  journeyed  on 
serenely  till  we  reached  Fort  Lyon, 
Colorado,  the  first  human  habitation 
we  had  laid  eyes  on  for  many  weeks. 
Sterile  and  rock -strewn  as  the  country 
is,  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Post  Com- 
mander that  he  had  as  fine  a  com- 
pany-garden as  could  be  seen,  twenty 
miles  away  from  here;  to  which 
his  wife  added,  "the  only  pity  was 
that  the  vegetables  should  always  be 
dry  and  wilted  before  they  reached  the 
garrison." 

I  was  well  pleased  to  think  that  our 
destination  lay  beyond  Fort  Lyon  ; 
though  there  were  those  among  the 
ladies  who  so  dreaded  the  crossing  of 


the  Arkansas  just  before  us,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Raton  Mountains  later, 
that  they  would  have  remained  here, 
where  no  flower  could  be  coaxed  into 
blossom,  rather  than  have  gone  on. 
The  Arkansas  River  was  to  be  crossed 
at  Bent's  old  fort,  where  the  overland 
mail  stage  also  had  its  crossing.  The 
carriages  were  discreetly  sent  a  mile  or 
two  above  the  fording  -  place,  for  the 
soldiers  —  poor  fellows  —  had  to  swim 
across,  their  clothes,  knapsack  and  gun 
in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  they 
held  to  the  stout  ropes  stretched  from 
shore  to  shore.  Not  a  man  of  the 
eight  hundred  was  lost.  There  were 
mounted  men  in  the  river,  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  at  the  first  cry  for 
aid,  and  they  all  crossed  safely,  though 
many,  I  dare  say,  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling. When  the  men  were  over,  the 
married  officers  were  permitted  to  join 
the  ladies,  and  we  were  ferried  across 
in  the  skiff  belonging  to  the  stage  line, 
for  which  little  water -excursion  we 
paid  two  dollars  a  head  to  the  Overland 
Mail  Company.  Carriages  and  wag- 
ons were  brought  over  by  the  wagon - 
master  and  teamsters ;  and  when  the 
whole  train  was  on  the  other  side,  we 
thought  we  had  spent  rather  a  pleasant 
day. 

Like  sailors  scanning  the  edge 
of  the  horizon  for  land,  so  the  sol- 
diers had  for  days  been  watching 
the  nearer  approach  of  the  Span- 
ish Peaks  looming  faintly  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  breaking  the  grand  mon- 
otone of  the  level,  changeless  plain, 
verging,  where  the  eye  could  see  no 
further,  into  limitless  space.  Those 
who  had  been  out  this  way  before  com- 
menced talking  of  the  "  Picketwire," 
and  the  beautiful  valleys  we  should 
see,  and  the  big  onions  the  Mexicans 
would  bring  to  the  camp  to  sell.  After 
a  while  I  discovered  that  the  "  Picket- 
wire"  was  a  little  river — the  "Purga- 
toir"  or  "Purgatory"  —  along  whose 
banks  the  Mexicans  raised  vegetables 
and  fruit,  of  which  I  saw  specimens, 
later,  in  the  big  onions  spoken  of.  I 
had  not  been  in  California  then,  and 
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the  onions  produced  there,  of  the  size 
of  a  large  saucer,  certainly  had  a  stun- 
ning effect  on  me. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  why  the 
little  river  was  called  Purgatory.  For 
the  most  part  the  country  was  good 
enough  —  lovely,  even  ;  and  some- 
times grand.  One  or  two  days  seemed 
rather  purgatorial  though,  come  to 
think  of  it.  On  one  occasion  we  passed 
through  steep,  barren  hills,  strewn  all 
over  with  little  cylindrical  pieces  of 
iron,  that  looked  exactly  as  though 
they  had  been  melted  in  that  place 
just  below  purgatory,  and  thrown  up 
here  to  cool.  Another  day  we  marched 
along  the  bed  of  a  river,  over  boulders 
from  three  to  six  feet  high ;  if  we  did 
not  think  it  purgatory,  the  horses  and 
mules  certainly  did.  But  the  worst 
day  of  all  remained. 

It  broke  at  last  —  the  dreaded  day 
in  which  the  Raton  Pass  was  to  be 
attempted.  The  horrors  of  the  Pass, 
however,  must  have  been  less  vivid  in 
the  eyes  of  the  General  than  in  the 
minds  of  the  ladies  belonging  to  his 
command;  for,  contrary  to  all  hopes 
and  expectations,  he  allowed  none  of 
the  married  officers  to  remain  with  the 
carriages.  It  was  a  "steep"  Pass,  un- 
deniably. To  this  day  I  have  not  for- 
gotten the  sound  of  the  grating  of  the 
wheels  on  the  bare,  unmitigated  rock, 
as  the  carriage  made  ascents  and  de- 
scents that  were  truly  miraculous  — 
one  wheel  pointing  heavenward  some- 
times, while  the  other  three  were  wedg- 
ed in  below;  scraping  along  a  rock 
wall,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  with 
the  pleasant  prospect,  on  the  other 
side,  of  a  launch  from  a  jagged,  well  - 
deep  precipice,  into  eternity. 

The  crowning -point  to  our  terror, 
and  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  was 
a  fearfully  inclined  plane  of  solid  rock, 
with  a  frowning  bank  on  one  side,  a 
gaping  drop  -  off  on  the  other,  and  a 
dark,  heavy  wall  rising  square  in  front 
of  us ;  against  which,  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  mules  must  dash  their  brains 
out,  for  neither  bit  nor  brake  was  of 
the  least  avail  on  this  road.    Just  where 


the  crash  against  the  wall  seemed  in- 
evitable, there  was  a  narrow  curte, 
and  the  road  ran  on  in  spite  of  tk 
seeming  impossibility.  True  to  tk 
saying,  that  there  is  but  a  step  froo 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  I  fefl  to 
laughing  here,  so  that  Melville  turned 
in  surprise  to  see  whether  fear  and 
terror  had  robbed  me  of  my  sober 
senses;  but  I  had  seen  in  passing, 
painted  on  that  dreadful  wall  of  frown- 
ing  rock,  the  cabilistic  words  and  signs: 
"Old  Cabin  Bitters;  S  —  T—  1860- 
X  — ;"  and  below  this,  "  Brandreth's 
Vegetable  Pills." 

These  horrors  past,  there  lay  before 
us  valleys,  hills,  crags  —  that  formed 
as  picturesque  a  landscape  as  tourist's 
eye  was  ever  gladdened  by.  At  the 
foot  of  tall,  straight  pines,  crowning 
the  heights  and  covering  the  sloping 
hill  -  sides,  was  a  carpet  of  short,  soft 
grass,  out  of  which  laughed  the  mer- 
riest flower- eyes,  and  over  which  nod- 
ded the  slenderest  stalks,  bearing  blos- 
soms that  seemed  exotic  in  their  in- 
tensely bright  hues.  The  balm  -laden 
breath  of  the  wind  told  enticing  tales 
of  the  untrod  velvet  on  the  heights 
above,  where  the  pine  -  trees  bent  and 
swayed  in  the  passing  breeze.  We  had 
come  upon  this  all  so  unexpectedly 
that  the  Lieutenant  insisted  on  my 
mounting  Toby  to  obtain  a  better  view 
of  the  whole  country.  My  saddle  was 
in  the  wagon  somewhere,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  hunt  it  up ;  but  as  I 
had  seen  Mrs.  Lane  start  off  on  the 
Colonel's  horse  and  saddle  some  time 
before,  I  clambered  on  Toby's  back  at 
once,  into  the  Lieutenant's  saddle.  By 
crossing  some  little  low  hills,  which 
the  command  had  to  march  around, 
I  found  myself  pretty  soon  ahead  of 
the  train.  Not  aware  that  we  were  to 
pass  any  place  where  human  beings 
dwelt,  I  kept  bravely  on  —  feeling  all 
the  more  safe  from  seeing  Captain 
Newbold's  cow,  with  her  guardian,  just 
in  front  of  me.  When  I  saw  a  rude 
kind  of  gateway  a  little  later,  1  could 
not  resist  the  promptings  of  my  curios- 
ity,  and   quite  forgot  the  command, 
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which  approached  just  then  with  beat- 
ing drums  and  flying  colors.  Had  I 
realized  how  near  they  were  upon  me, 
1  think  my  native  modesty  would  have 
prompted  me  to  let  General  Sykes, 
with  his  command,  pass  in  front  of 
me ;  but  seeing  Captain  Newbold's 
cow  march  through  the  gate,  and  an 
avenue  of  Mexican  and  Indian  faces, 
I  followed  the  lead,  barely  escaping 
the  feet  of  the  drummer  -  boys,  who 
were  close  on  my  heels. 

It  was  the  residence  of  an  old  pio- 
neer —  old  Wooten  —  a  pioneer  in  the 
boldest  sense  of  the  word.  In  conver- 
sation with  one  of  the  officers,  when 
Kit  Carson  was  mentioned,  he  spoke 
of  him  as  being  a  comparative  stranger 
in  these  parts,  having  been  in  the 
country  only  some  twenty  -  five  or 
thirty  years. 

If,  in  the  eyes  of  the  straggling  Mexi- 
cans gathered  around,  it  was  an  honor 
to  ride  in  front  of  the  command  —  next 
after  Captain  Newbold's  cow  —  that 
honor,  and  the  privilege  of  riding  in 
the  Lieutenant's  saddle,  was  dearly 
paid  for  before  night.  Determined  not 
to  have  the  drummer-boys  so  close  be- 
hind me  again,  I  turned  aside  from 
the  road,  lured  on  by  the  magnificent 
fresh,  soft  grass  before  me.  Toby 
seemed  strangely  averse  to  crushing 
the  grass,  for  he  stepped  very  gingerly, 
and  made  two  or  three  attempts  to 
turn  back.  Sky  -  gazing,  I  urged  him 
on,  till  a  sudden  plunge  he  made  had 
nearly  thrown  me  out  of  the  slippery 
saddle,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw 
that  the  fresh,  treacherous  green  had 
only  covered  an  ugly  quagmire,  in 
which  Toby  was  wildly  plunging  about, 
getting  in  deeper  at  every  fresh  effort 
to  raise  himself.  The  command  had 
nearly  passed ;  only  Colonel  Bankhead 
lingered  behind,  picking  the  rare  flow- 
ers for  his  wife  —  gallant  man!  —  and 
my  wild  shouts  caused  him  to  look 
around.  It  was  a  slow  job  to  rescue 
me;  and  by  the  time  I  was  on  dry 
soil,  the  Colonel's  clothing  was  very 
much  the  color  of  Toby's  legs  just 
then,  for  the  frightened  horse  would 


not  move  a  step,  and  Colonel  Bank- 
head  —  I  repeat  my  thanks  to  him  how 
—  had  made  his  way  into  the  horrible 
bog  at  the  risk  of  his  life  almost.  After 
this  I  could  let  Toby  have  the  reins,  and 
go  anywhere  —  he  never  got  mired 
again.  But  I  took  to  the  carriage  that 
day,  and  never  mounted  Toby  again 
till  we  reached  Fort  Union,  some  time 
later. 

They  were  building  very  comfort- 
able quarters  at  Fort  Union  when  we 
got  in,  but  that  did  us  no  good.  Gen- 
eral Sykes  had  his  camping  -  ground 
assigned  by  General  Carleton  a  mile 
or  two  outside  the  post ;  and  our  place 
was  with  the  5th  Infantry,  until  our 
regiment  should  get  in.  Now  we  used 
to  strain  our  eyes  looking  for  signs  of 
M  our  regiment" ;  not  that  we  were  not 
well  enough  off  where  we  were,  but  we 
used  to  congregate  at  the  tent  of  some 
officer  of  the  3d,  and  feel  clannish,  and 
speak  of  the  delight  we  should  feel 
when  "old  Howe"  got' in  with  the 
regiment  —  all  out  of  sheer  contrari- 
ness, I  suppose. 

One  day  Melville  mshed  wildly  into 
the  tent,  and  announced  a  great  dust 
arising  in  the  distance.  We  all  rushed 
out,  and  a  perfect  fever  took  possession 
of  the  camp  —  cavalry  and  infantry, 
officers  and  men.  Tables  and  mess- 
chests  were  brought  out  and  spread  ; 
bottles  were  uncorked,  and  fruit  -  cans 
opened ;  dried  -  apple  pie  (a  great  lux- 
ury, I  assure  you)  and  salt  pickles, 
raw  sliced  onions  and  raspberry  jelly, 
were  joyfully  placed  side  by  side. 

Nearer  rolled  the  dust  —  slowly  — 
slowly;  a  snail  might  have  moved 
faster,  I  thought,  than  this  regiment, 
famed  once  as  the  Rifles,  and  blessed 
with  the  reputation  of  being  very  un- 
like a  snail  in  general  character.  Mrs. 
Melville  needed  no  stimulant  to  do  her 
best ;  affection  and  ambition  prompted 
her  alike — she  had  served  with  the  3d 
before,  and  was  now  again  of  them  — 
and  she  worked  like  a  beaver  to  have 
the  table  well  spread  for  the  expected 
guests.  The  slow,  heavy  tramp  of  the 
approaching  troops   shook  the  earth 
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like  far -off  thunder ;  but  the  dust  was 
so  thick  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  where 
the  soldiers  left  off  and  the  wagons 
commenced,  while  the  train  moved. 
At  last  there  came  the  sudden  clangs 
ing  of  trumpets,  so  shrill  and  discord- 
ant that  I  put  my  hands  up  to  my  ears, 
and  then  the  command  halted  near 
our  camp. 

Let  no  one  dream  of  a  band  of  gay 
cavaliers  riding  grandly  into  the  garri- 
son on  prancing  steeds,  and  with  fly- 
ing banners !  Alas,  for  romance  and 
poetry !  Gaunt,  ragged  -  looking  men, 
on  bony,  rough  -  coated  horses  —  sun- 
burned, dust  -  covered,  travel  -  worn, 
man  and  beast.  Was  there  nothing 
left  of  the  old  material  of  the  dashing, 
death-daring  Rifles  ?  Ah,  well !  These 
men  had  seen  nothing  for  long  weeks 
but  the  red,  sun  -  heated  soil  of  the 
Red  River  country ;  had  drank  nothing 
but  the  thick,  blood  -  red  water  of  the 
river ;  had  eaten  nothing  but  the  one 
dry,  hard  cracker,  dealt  out  to  them 
each  day ;  for  they  had  been  led  wrong 
by  the  guide,  had  been  lost,  so  that 
they  reached  Fort  Union  long  after, 
instead  of  long  before,  the  5th  In- 
fantry. 

Their  camping -ground  was  assigned 
them  quite  a  distance  from  the  5th, 


and  we  rode  over  the  next  day  to  visit 
the  ladies  who  had  come  with  the 
command.  The  difference  between 
the  two  camps  struck  me  all  the  more 
forcibly,  I  presume,  because  General 
Sykes  was  famed  for  the  order  and 
precision  he  enforced ;  and  when  we 
rode  up  to  his  tent  two  days  later,  to 
bid  him  good-bye  (the  officers  of  the 
3d  having  received  orders  to  join  their 
regiment),  I  exclaimed,  in  tones  of 
mild  despair: 

"  Oh  General,  can  you  not  come 
with  us,  and   take  command  of  the 

He  shook  his  head  solemnly,  look- 
ing over  to  the  cavalry  camp. 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure,  Madame,  than  to  accede  to 
your  wishes ;  but  really  in  this  instance 
I  must  decline.  There  are  too  many 
unruly  horses  for  me  in  that  campy 

I  hope  the  General  meant  only  what 
he  said  ;  I  hope  too  the  3d  will  forgive 
me,  when  I  say  that  an  old  soldier  in 
the  ranks,  a  German,  once  told  me  in 
confidence  that  every  member  of  that 
regiment  could  pass  muster  for  the 
Wild  Huntsman,  so  well  known  in  the 
annals  of  terror  in  German  fable  -  his- 
tory. 

Josephine  Clifford. 


THE    RAILROAD    QUESTION. 


THE  greatest  question  of  the  day- 
is  the  question  of  transportation. 
It  has  already  assumed  a  national  im- 
portance, and,  unless  speedily  settled, 
is  destined  to  overshadow  all  other  is- 
sues, and  become  the  supreme  question 
in  American  politics.  Already  the 
people  are  massing  themselves  for  the 
contest,  and  selecting  their  leaders. 
Organization  and  drill  will  follow  ;  and 
presently  a  vast  and  disciplined  army 
will  stand  forth,  ready  for  the  impend- 
ing conflict. 


The  immense  benefits  of  the  railway 
system  of  this  country  are  as  freely  ad- 
mitted as  the  stupendous  evils  of  the 
management  of  that  system  are  con- 
demned.    Those  evils  are : 

1.  Recklessness  in  the  conduct  of 
railway  trains,  and  a  coarse  and  brutaJ 
disregard  of  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
the  travelling  public.  But  for  the  ef- 
forts of  men  like  Pullman  and  Wagner, 
railway  travel  would  scarcely  be  en- 
durable. 

2.  The  remorseless  plunder  of  the 
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producing  classes,  by  unjust  discrimi- 
nations and  exorbitant  charges. 

3.  The  corruption  of  government  to 
procure  extraordinary  favors  by  special 
legislation. 

But  what  are  the  people  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  Are  not  the  charters  of  rail- 
road companies  contracts,  protected  by 
the  Federal  Constitution  ?  Yes,  and 
the  people  are  going  to  enforce  those 
contracts,  in  the  first  place ;  and  if  that 
does  not  bring  the  desired  relief,  they 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  power  by 
which  they  reign  and  are  sovereign  — 
the  right  of  eminent  domain.  They 
will  seize  the  railroads,  condemn  them, 
and  pay  their  value  as  juries  may  find 
it,  and  then  operate  them  by  lessees  or 
commissioners,  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  canals  have  been  managed 
under  State  authority.  Such  lessees  or 
commissioners  would  find  it  highly  to 
their  interest  to  conduct  the  business 
of  transportation  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public. 

As  corporations  and  as  common 
carriers,  railroad  companies  are  bound 
to  transport  persons  and  property  for  a 
reasonable  compensation,  and  without 
any  unjust  discrimination. 

However  limited  may  be  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  over  contracts,  its  au- 
thority over  remedies  is  ample  and  ab- 
solute ;  and  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  Legislature  to  provide  such  reme- 
dies for  all  violations  of  the  duties  of 
railroad  companies  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  procure  their  faithful  performance. 

And  if  the  Legislature  fails  to  do  its 
duty  in  the  premises,  there  is  another 
authority  to  which  application  for  re- 
lief may  be  made — the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. It  is  a  familiar  doctrine  that, 
while  this  court  is  powerless  to  create 
rights,  it  is  potent  to  devise  remedies, 
where  the  law  fails  to  provide  them ; 
and  that  it  will  not  suffer  a  wrong  to  go 
unredressed  for  want  of  a  remedy,  but 
will  devise  new  modifications  of  its 
proceedings  and  establish  new  prece- 
dents, as  the  demands  of  justice  may 
from  time  to  time  require.  The  power 
of  the  Legislature  over  legal  remedies  is 


so  well  understood  and  so  generally 
admitted  that  no  authority  need  be  cited 
in  its  support.  But  the  powers  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  are  not  so  widely 
known  ;  and  it  may  be  well  enough  to 
add  that  "  the  Court  of  Chancery  will 
exercise  its  remedial  authority  in  cases 
of  oppression  not  within  the  reach  of  the 
law,  more  especially  those  which  are 
attempted  to  be  effected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  law  itself;"  that 
"if,  in  truth,  no  case  could  be  found 
where  relief  had  been  applied  for  or 
granted  on  facts  similar  to  those  in 
question  before  the  court,  that  result 
would  by  no  means  establish  the  doc- 
trine that  relief  cannot  be  given;"  and 
that  "it  is  the  duty  of  every  Court  of 
Equity  to  adapt  its  practice  and  course 
of  proceedings,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
existing  state  of  society,  and  to  apply 
its  jurisdiction  to  all  new  cases  which, 
from  the  progress  daily  making  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  must  continually  arise ; 
and  not,  from  too  strict  an  adherence 
to  forms  and  rules  established  under 
very  different  circumstances,  decline  to 
administer  justice  and  enforce  rights 
for  which  there  is  no  other  remedy."* 
The  ordinary  remedies  for  extortion- 
ate charges,  for  unjust  discriminations, 
for  reckless  management,  and  insuffi- 
cient accommodations,  are  altogether 
inadequate.  The  railroad  companies 
are  so  great  and  powerful  that  the 
common  processes  of  the  law  have  no 
terror  for  them.  The  railroad  is  a 
giant ;  the  ordinary  law-suit  a  pigmy. 
To  compel  the  giant  to  perform  the 
duties  which  the  law  imposes,  gigantic 
remedies  must  be  provided.  The  or- 
dinary remedies  which  the  law  affords, 
in  the  cases  under  consideration,  are  : 

1.  Actions  by  individuals,  for  inju- 
ries sustained. 

2.  Indictments  for  neglect  or  viola- 
tion of  duty. 

3.  Scire  facias  to  repeal  the  charter, 
for  wilful  and  persistent  refusal  to  con- 
form to  the  conditions  it  imposes. 


•Spcncc's  Jurisdiction  of  Chancery,  688,  690, 
691  ;  Hacldcn  v.  Tpcnccr,  20  Johnson's  Ch.  Rep., 
554  ;  Story's  Equity  Pleadings,  Sec.  76,  c. 
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Except  in  cases  of  severe  bodily  in- 
jury, actions  by  individuals  are  gen- 
erally unavailing;  because  few  persons 
can  "  afford  to  fight  a  railroad  :  it  cpsts 
more  than  it  comes  to." 

The  indictments  are  inefficient,  be- 
cause the  penalties  are  entirely  inade- 
quate. 

The  remedy  by  scire  facias  is  hardly 
ever  attempted,  for  several  reasons.  It 
is  difficult  to  lay  the  proper  legal  foun- 
dation ;  it  would  meet  with  the  utmost 
resistance ;  and  it  does  not  answer  the 
exigency  of  the  case.  The  people  de- 
sire to  restrain,  not  to  destroy.  But 
what  ought  the  Legislature  to  do  ? 

i .  Keep  within  its  province,  and  not 
attempt  the  exercise  of  judicial  powers. 

2.  Apply  the  principle  of  the  usury 
laws,  and  declare  that  rates  of  freight 
and  fare  shall  be  fixed  but  twice  in 
each  year,  and  that  they  shall  then  be 
established  upon  the  basis  of  the  busi- 
ness actually  transacted  during  the 
preceding  year,  at  such  amounts  as 
will  yield  a  certain  per  centum,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  the 
actual  value  of  the  load  and  its  equip- 
ments, to  be  ascertained  in  a  manner 
to  be  prescribed  by  law.  Prohibit  un- 
just discriminations,  and  other  viola- 
tions of  duty,  under  heavy  penalties, 
and  require  the  filing  in  some  public 
office  of  sworn  statements,  showing  in 
detail  the  basis  of  each  semi-annual 
arrangement  of  freight  and  fare. 

3.  Provide  that,  in  all  cases  of  over- 
charges, or  refusal  to  furnish  proper 
facilities  according  to  law,  or  the  like, 
any  number  of  persons,  having  simi- 
lar claims,  may  join  in  the  same 
action,  suit,  or  proceeding,  and  may 
recover  the  amount  of  damages  sus- 
tained, together  with  interest,  costs, 
counsel  fees,  and  all  other  expenses  of 
the  case ;  and  that,  if  the  jury  shall 
find  that  the  demand  was  refused  and 
the  defence  made  without  probable 
cause,  the  court  shall  double  the 
amount  of  the  verdict  as  a  penalty  for 
the  wrong,  in  the  nature  of  exemplary 
damages. 

4.  Provide  that,   upon  indictment, 


trial,  and  conviction  for  any  wiMbl 
and  persistent  violation  of  duty,  rail- 
road companies  may  be  fined  in  sums 
sufficiently  large  to  restrain  them,  and 
be  compelled  to  give  bail  against  future 
offences  ;  and,  in  case  of  repeated  con- 
victions, give  the  court  power  to  add 
imprisonment  of  the  persons  in  the  ac- 
tual control  of  the  road,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  to  conduct  its 
operations  in  the  mean  time. 

And  what  ought,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  do  ? 

It  should  entertain  suits  by  repre- 
sentatives of  persons  and  communities 
residing  along  the  line  of  any  railroad, 
to  compel  the  company  to  perform  its 
duties  as  a  corporation  and  common 
carrier,  and,  "adapting  the  practice 
and  course  of  proceedings  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,' *  the  court  should 
apply  its  tremendous  powers  to  enforce 
the  faithful  performance,  by  railroad 
companies,  of  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  contract  of  incorporation,  which, 
we  are  told,  is  too  sacred  to  be  violated 
by  any  State  sovereignty.  This  court 
may,  in  a  fit  case,  put  the  road  itself 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver ;  may  as- 
certain all  the  facts,  by  means  of  in- 
quiries by  its  masters  ;  may  enforce  its 
orders  by  attachment  of  the  bodies  of 
the  refractory,  and  by  the  sequestration 
of  their  estates.  Even  a  railway  king 
may  be  made  to  conduct  himself  with 
humility  in  the  presence  of  a  tribunal 
whose  rise  was  distinguished  by  "fre- 
quent interpositions  to  protect  the  weak 
and  the  defenceless  from  oppression 
and  wrong,"  and  whose  powers  have 
been  illustrated  and  applied  by  a  long 
line  of  the  most  illustrious  names  that 
adorn  the  history  of  our  race. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  few 
persons  have  been  allowed  to  sue 
on  behalf  of  themselves  and  others 
similarly  interested.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary in  such  cases  that  enough  sue  to 
fairly  represent  the  interests  of  all. 
And  the  same  rule  applies  to  parties 
defendant.  The  decree  will,  in  most 
if  not  all  cases,  be  held  binding  on 
the  persons  omitted,  the  Court  tak- 
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ing  care  to  see  that  the  right  is  fairly 
tried. 

Where  the  parties  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  bring  them 
all  before  the  Court,  a  few  may  sue,  or 
be  sued,  as  representatives  of  the 
whole,  although  their  rights  may  be 
separate  and  distinct,  provided  they 
have  a  common  interest,  or  a  common 
right  to  be  protected  or  enforced.* 

And  if,  at  last,  all  these  remedies  prove 
unavailing,  the  people  may  resort  to 
the  power  of  eminent  domain,  and  vin- 
dicate their  sovereignty.  By  this  power 
the  State  gave  the  railroads  their  right 
of  way ;  by  the  same  power,  the  State 
may  take  the  railroad  itself,  whenever, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  popular  represent- 
atives, the>  public  welfare  demands.  In 
such  a  case,  the  public  will  pay  for  the 
railroad,  as  the  company  paid  for  the 
right  of  way,  a  moderate  compensation, 
to  be  determined  in  some  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law ;  and,  having  acquired 
the  title  and  control,  the  State  may 
thereafter  cause  the  road  to  be  operated 
on  such  terms  and  by  such  persons  as, 
in  its  judgment,  will  best  promote  the 
public  welfare.  A  brief  reference  to  the 
imperial  language  of  judicial  authority 
may  tend  to  awaken  the  managers  of 
the  great  railroads  to  the  danger  which 
threatens  them,  in  case  the  present 
movement  against  railway  oppression 
is  allowed  to  go  on  till  it  culminates  in 
a  resistless  tide  of  popular  indignation. 

"  The  Legislature  or  sovereign  power  of  the  State 
is  the  sole  and  absolute  judge  whether  any  public 
interest  requires  the  taking  of  any  private  property, 
whether  absolutely  required  for  the  public  safety, 
or  called  for  by  mere  considerations  of  convenience. 
This  absolute  power  is  complete  and  universal,  and 
exists  under  all  systems  of  government.  Differ- 
ences exist  as  to  the  right  to  compensation ;  but  all 
agree  that  when  the  government  demands,  private 
rights  mutt  give  way,  that  the  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  surrendered  to  the  public  welfare." 

"  All  property  can  be  taken  ;  and  as  the  power 
to  take  is  universal,  so,  also,  is  it  absolute." 

"  A  franchise  to  build  and  maintain  a  toll  -bridge 
may  be  appropriated,  and  the  right  of  an  incorpo- 
rated company  to  maintain  such  a  bridge,  under  a 
charter  from  the  State,  may,  under  the  right  ot 
eminent  domain,  be  taken  for  a  highway,  and  so, 
also,  may  a  railroad." 

•Story's  Equity  Pleadings,  sec.  76,  c.  97,  to8, 
114,  116,  118,  120. 


"  In  fact,  the  whole  policy  of  the  country  relative 
to  roads,  mills,  and  bridges  and  canals,  rests  upon 
this  single  power,  under  which  lands  have  always 
been  condemned.  In  our  country,  it  is  believed  the 
power  was  never,  or,  at  any  rate,  rarely  questioned, 
until  the  opinion  seems  to  have  obtained  that  the 
right  of  property  in  a  chartered  corporation  was 
more  sacred  and  intangible  than  the  same  right 
could  possibly  be  in  the  person  of  the  citizen  —  an 
opinion  which  must  be  without  any  ground  to  rest 
on  till  it  can  be  demonstrated  either  that  the  ideal 
creature  is  more  than  a  person,  or  the  corporeal 
being  is  less.  For,  as  a  question  to  appropriate  to 
public  uses  the  property  of  private  persons,  resting 
upon  the  ordinary  foundations  of  private  right, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty." 

"  The  grant  of  a  franchise  is  of  no  higher  order, 
and  confers  no  more  sacred  title,  than  a  grant  of 
land  to  an  individual ;  and,  when  the  public  neces- 
sities require*  it,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  may  be 
taken  for  public  purposes,  on  making  suitable  com- 
pensation ;  nor  does  such  an  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  •interfere  with  the  inviolability  of 
contracts."  * 

The  new  Constitution  of  Illinois  con- 
tains the  following  remarkable  provis: 
ions,  the  force  and  effect  of  which, 
together  with  the  power  of  Congress 
"  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States,"  may  perhaps  form  the 
subject  of  a  future  article  : 

"  Every  railroad  corporation  organized  or  doing 
business  in  this  State,  under  the  laws  or  authority 
thereof,  shall  have  and  maintain  a  public  office  or 
place  in  this  State  for  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, where  transfers  of  stock  shall  be  made,  and  in 
which  shall  be  kept,  for  public  inspection,  books,  in 
which  shall  be  recorded  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
subscribed,  and  by  whom  ;  the  names  of  the  owners 
of  its  stock,  and  the  amounts  owned  by  them  re- 
spectively ;  the  amount  of  stock  paid  in,  and  by 
whom  ;  the  transfers  of  said  stock ;  the  amount  of 
its  assets  and  liabilities ;  and  the  names  and  place 
of  residence  of  its  officers.  The  directors  of  every 
railroad  corporation  shall  annually  make  a  report, 
under  oath,  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  or 
some  officer  to  be  designated  by  law,  of  all  their 
acts  and  doings,  which  report  shall  include  such 
matters  relating  to  railroads  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law.  And  the  General  Assembly  shall  pass  laws 
enforcing,  by  suitable  penalties,  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

**  The  rolling  stock,  and  all  other  movable  property 
belonging  to  any  railroad  company  or  corporation 
in  this  State,  shall  be  considered  personal  property, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  execution  and  sale  in  the  same 
manrier  as  the' personal  property  of  individuals ;  and 
the  General  Assembly  shall  pass  no  law  exempt- 
ing any  such  property  from  execution  and  sale. 

*  Sedgwick's  Statutory  and  Constitutional  Law, 

p.  409  et  *eV- 

West  River  Bridge  Co.  vs.  Dix,  6  How.,  507. 

R.  F.  &  P.  R.  R.  vs.  Louisa  R.  R.,  13  How.,  83 
U.  S.  Sup.  Court. 

B.  &  L.  R.  R.  vs.  S.  &  L.  R.  R.,  a  Gray  R.,  1. 
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"  No  railroad  corporation  shall  consolidate  its 
stock,  property,  or  franchises  with  any  other  rail- 
road corporation  owning  a  parallel  or  competing 
line ;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  consolidation  take 
place  except  upon  public  notice  given,  of  at  least  sixty 
days,  to  all  stockholders,  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  provided  by  law.  A  majority  of  the  directors  ol  , 
any  railroad  corporation  now  incorporated  or  here- 
after to  be  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  State, 
shall  be  citizens  and  residents  of  this  State. 

"  Railways  heretofore  constructed,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  constructed  in  this  State,  are  hereby 
declared  Public  Highways,  and  shall  be  free  to  all 
persons  for  the  transportation  of  their  persons  and 
property  thereon,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law.  And  the  General  Assembly 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  laws  establishing  rea- 
sonable maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  transport- 
ation of  passengers  and  freight  on  the  different  rail- 
roads in  this  Slate. 

"  No  railroad  corporation  shall  issue' any  stock  or 
bonds,  except  for  money,  labor,  or  property  actually 
received  and  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  such 
corporation  was  created  ;  and  alt  stock  dividends, 
and  other  fictitious  increase  of  the  capital  stock  or 
indebtedness  of  any  such  corporation,  shall  be  void. 
The  capital  stock  of  no  railroad  corporation  shall 
be  increased  for  any  purpose,  except  upon  sixty 
days'  public  notice,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"  The  exercise  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  shall  never  be  so  construed  or  abridged 
as  to  prevent  the  taking,  by  the  General  Assembly,  of 
the  property  and  franchises  of  incorporated  compa- 
nies already  organized,  and  subjecting  them  to  the 
public  necessity  the  same  as  individuals.  The  right 
of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  held  inviolate  in  all  trials  of 
claims  for  compensation,  when,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  said  right  of  eminent  domain,  any  incorpo- 
rated company  shall  be  interested  either  for  or 
against  the  exercise  of  said  right. 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  pas<s  laws  to  cor- 
rect abuses  and  prevent  unjust  discrimination  and 
extortion  in  the  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  tariffs 
on  the  different  railroads  in  this  State,  and  enforce 
such  laws  by  adequate  penalties,  to  the  extent,  if 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  of  forfeiture  of  their 
properly  and  franchises." 

The  producing  classes,  too,  may 
profit  by  admonition.  There  is  no 
other  class  so  difficult  to  combine  as 
the  farmers ;  and  no  other  class  so 
easily  misled  under  the  influence  of 
great  excitement.  If  they  would  ac- 
complish anything  in  the  present 
emergency,  they  must  keep  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  and  secure  thQ  aid 
of  wise  and  faithful  leaders.  Heated 
denunciations  of  crushing  monopoly 
will  be  as  vain  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
freight  and  fare  as  was  the  bovine  en- 
deavor to  stop  the  advancing  locomo- 
tive.   The  framing  of  laws,  and  the 


administration  of  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, require  special  endowments  and 
training,  as  much  as  ship-building  and 
the  art  of  war  ;  and  sooner  or  later  the 
farmers  of  the  country  may  learn  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  great  rail- 
roads, and  secure  the  service  of  men 
who  can  command  success,  and  reap 
its  fruits  by  the  superiority  of  their 
ability,  learning,  and  experience. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  to  the  railroads,  that 
the  people  be  not  driven  to  extreme 
measures.     It  would  be  a  sad  dav  for 
any  State  when  it  should  feel  compelled, 
for  self-  protection,  to  seize  and  operate 
the  railroads  within  its  borders.    The 
existence  of  the  vast  powers  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  is  here  de- 
clared, not  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing their  exercise,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  warning  the  railroad  companies  that 
their  overthrow   is   inevitable,   unless 
they  speedily  appease  the  just  indig- 
nation of  the  long  -  suffering  and  op- 
pressed   people.      It  is  appalling   to 
think  that  in  the  richest  valley  in  the 
civilized  world  the  farmers  bum  grain 
for  fuel,  and  can  hardly  realize  enough 
for  their  products  to   pay   taxes  and 
keep  their  buildings  in  repair;  while 
the    transportation    companies    count 
their  wealth  by  hundreds  of  millions, 
and  treat  with  haughty  contempt  the 
municipal    and    State   authorities,  by 
whose  grace   they    ••  live,  and  move, 
and    have   their   being!"      The  first 
thing   for   the   railroad   companies  to 
do  is  to  change  their  policy,  and  work 
with  the  people,  and  not  against  them. 
It  will  pay  much  better  in  the  end, 
not  to   *•  kill  the  geese   that   lay  the 
golden  eggs";  nor  transform  the  birds 
that  furnish   feathers   for   the  railway 
nest  into  eagles  that  conquer  and  kill. 
There  is  no  reason  for  antagonism  be- 
tween industrious  farmers  and  faithful 
carriers.     But  railway  managers  must 
change  their  policy,  or  give  up  their 
occupation.     The  land  -  grant  business 
must  be  restricted.    The  watering  of 
stock  must  be  stopped.    Wall -street 
combinations  and  "corners"  must  be 
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discontinued.  The  accommodations 
and  conveniences  of  transportation 
must  be  largely  increased ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rates  of  freight  and  fare 
must  be  very  much  reduced.  Reform 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  trumpet - 
voice  of  an  indignant,  determined  and 
intelligent  public,  demands  Reform  in 


Railway  Management ;  and  if  the  rail- 
way kings  of  this  country  have  indeed 
the  foresight  with  which  they  have 
been  credited,  they  will  make  peace 
while  they  can.  No  King  Canute  can 
stay  the  rising  sea ;  no  Mother  Parting- 
ton can  sweep  back  the  advancing 
ocean  with  her  broom. 

C.  C.  Bonney. 


FLIRTING— AN    EVEN   GAME. 


44  TV^  ATHERINE  MILLER,  per- 
J^^  haps  it  would  be  as  well  for 
you  to  stop  and  consider  whither  your 
steps  are  leading  you!" — and  the 
speaker,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
the  person  spoken  to,  gave  a  nod  to 
herself  in  the  glass  before  which  she 
stood  fixing  her  hair; — "perhaps  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  look  the  truth 
in  the  face,  and  not  cover  it  with  a 
blue  veil  any  longer;  blue  veils  are 
not  good  for  all  complexions — let  us 
put  this  one  aside,  and  call  things  by 
their  right  names.  Katherine  Miller, 
you  are  a  flirt;  you  need  not  shake 
your  head  in  denial  —  it  is  a  fact.  And 
facts  are  stubborn  things,  as  more  than 
one  wise  man  has  found  out  to  his  sor- 
row. Shaking  one's  head  does  not 
make  them  any  the  less  stubborn  or 
any  the  less  facts  either,  my  dear! 
You  are  a  flirt  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
you  don't  want  to  be  anything  else. 
You  like  too  well  to  have  Monsieur  Du- 
pres,  'awfully  sweet.'  Confess,  now, 
you  like  to  hear  him  sighing  over  your 
coldness:  lAhf  out,  out,  Mademoi- 
selle, c'est  tous  bien  pour  moije  ?  adore, 
mats  vous  ne  saves  pas  qu  est  P  amour!' 
And  then  his  dark,  melancholy  eyes 
look  down  for  their  answer,  and  find  — 
what?  Two  blue  eyes,  clear  in  their 
innocence,  meeting  his  with  a  look  of 
utter  denial  to  anything  like  flirting ! 
And  if  the  lips  say  something  in  reply, 
about  being  willing  to  learn  *  I  amour, 

21 


it  is  only  out  of  pity  for '  pauvre  Henri — 
eh  bien  /  pauvre  Henri  /' 

14  Confess  again,  my  dear,  it  is  very 
nice  —  is  it  not?  —  to  have  Charlie 
Williams  so  devoted  !  Boquets,  ope- 
ras, and  rides,  have  a  very  agreeable 
power  of  passing  the  time  and  making 
life  pleasanter.  And  if  he  does  ask 
sometimes,  'Am  I  really  to  put  faith 
in  the  promise  of  this  woeful  flirt  ?'  the 
hand  left  lying  in  his  does  not  tremble ; 
and  if  he  goes  away  believing  the  heart 
was  too  full  to  speak,  whose  fault  is  it 
but  his  own  ? 

"  Then  Clarence  Gardiner,  he  — 
hush,  don't  let  out  any  more  secrets. 
The  fact  proves  itself,  and  I  will  never 
deny  it  again  ;  indeed,  I  will  turn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  be  good  henceforth. 
Farewell,  O  delightful  flirtation !  There, 
the  leaf  is  turned.  I  wonder  how  one 
begins  a  new  page  ?  As  the  first  act  of 
repentance  did  the  turning,  I  suppose 
the  second  must  do  the  beginning. 
Let  me  see:  —  Save  the  victims. 
Would  n't  they  relish  their  new  name, 
*  Victims  f  But,  no  joking,  Miss  Mil- 
ler, when  a  young  lady  has  'under- 
standings' with  three  gentlemen,  and 
with  a  fourth  has  the  matter  under 
consideration,  it  is  time  something  was 
done ;  and,  methinks,  it  won't  matter 
much  if  it  comes  under  the  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  head  of  repentance. 

"  Well,  the  quickest  way  of  settling 
affairs  would  be  to  send  for  them  all 
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on  the  same  evening —  something  after 
the  plan  of  the  spider  and  the  fly 
visiting.  Once  here,  I  could  treat  them 
to  a  dish  of  cold  reason  all  round.  Im- 
agine it :  all  the  victims  in  a  row  ;  then 
1  walk  up  to  the  first,  and,  with  a 
most  profound  bow,  say :  '  Monsieur 
Dupres,  permit  me  to  offer  you  a  few 
charming  notes,  the  contents  of  which 
have  been  agreeable  to  both  parties 
from  time  to  time,  and  by  both  parties 
are  now  alike  forgotten.  They  still 
hold  their  delicate  violet  perfume  (Lu- 
bin's  best),  which  has,  in  its  silent  way, 
spoken  the  language  my  heart  hardly 
needed  to  hear,  yet  which  it  was  very 
sweet  to  listen  to  —  the  same  message 
I  trust  it  may  now  carry  in  return  to 
you ;  and,  as  the  faint  perfume  comes 
before  you,  pensez  a  mot  /  Alas  for 
the  melancholy  look  out  of  the  eyes 
of  l pauvre  Henri'  just  then  ! 

"  But  one  victim  will  be  cured  —  now 
for  the  second  :  '  Mr.  Williams,  please 
accept,  with  kind  remembrances,  this 
ring  ;  it  was  given  as  a  token  of  youth- 
ful folly,  under  the  name  of  friendship. 
As  such  it  was  accepted,  and  prized  for 
its  full  value ;  but  now  that  wisdom  has 
succeeded  to  folly,  let  it  be  received,  in 
its  return,  in  good  faith,  inasmuch  as 
experience  has  given  to  it  a  value  far 
exceeding  any  that  it  held  before. 
Trusting  it  will  prove  a  good  talisman 
to  you  in  the  future,  I  now  bid  you 
good  -  bye.'  Depend  upon  it,  he  will 
go  away,  for  once  in  his  life,  believing ! 

**  «por  v0lI>  n0p  3 —  Mr.  Gardiner — 

I  have  also  a  ring  ;  but,  unlike  the  one 
I  have  just  returned,  this  was  given 
and  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the  young 
could  be  wiser  in  their  day  than  the 
old.  We  have  proved  the  fact  satis- 
factorily to  our  own  minds ;  but,  as  I 
doubt  if  the  world  would  be  ever 
brought  to  our  way  of  thinking,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  carry  on  the  experi- 
ment any  longer.  Keep  the  ring,  then, 
to  remind  you,  in  after  years,  that 
sometimes  failure  is  better  than  success. 
So  be  it  —  adieu.'  1  can  see  him  now 
with  his  cold  gray  eyes,  and  hear  him, 
in  his  coolest  of  all  cool  voices,  say, 


'Good  evening,  Miss  Miller!'  and  it 
will  be  a  long  '  good  evening '  from  his 
lordship,  I  am  inclined  to  think. 

"  But  No.  4  is  waiting,  patient  as  ever. 
'  Mr.  Taylor,  1  have  only  a  photograph 
to  return  to  you,  with  thanks.  Believe 
me,  it  has  not  been  hurt  by  exposure 
to  the  light,  as  mortal  eyes  have  not 
gazed  upon  it  since  the  first  night  you 
gave  it  to  me.' 

"Oh,  dear!     I  wonder  how   many 
more  victims  would  come,  if  the  invi- 
tation was  to  be  general  ?    I  should  be 
in  a  pleasant  state  when  the  eventful 
evening  was  over !     Not  a  friend  left 
to  have  any  fun  with.     Solitude  and 
pleasant    memories  —  how    exciting ! 
Pshaw,  what's  the  harm  of  flirting? 
1  like  Charlie  Williams  well  enough  — 
why  not  tell  him  so?    It  makes  him 
feel  good.     Accepting  boquets  and  go- 
ing to  the  opera  are  neither  of  them 
unpardonable    sins;    and    as   for  his 
coming  every  Sunday,  whv,  I  would 
not  think  it  was  Sunday  night  if  he  did 
not  come.    One  of  these  days  I  will 
tell  him  I  like  somebody  else  better; 
but  until  I  do,  what 's  the  use  of  telling 
him,  or  anybody  else,  about  my  affairs  ? 
I  wish  Aunt  Kate  had  kept  her  re- 
marks to  herself.     What  do  I  care  if 
some  fool  did  shoot  himself  when  he 
found  out  the  girl  he  was  engaged  to, 
and  was  going  to  marry,  was  engaged 
to  another  fellow  at  the  same  time? 
It  was  a  providential  thing,  I  am  sure, 
for  the  girl  to  be  relieved  of  the  hus- 
band he  would  have  made  her.     Oh! 
bother.    Meditation  and  hair  -  dressing 
do  n't  go  well  together ;  here 's  my  hair 
all  askew,  and  my  reflections  are  in 
about  the  same  state,  I  guess.    Two 
o'clock  !   mercy  !  —  and  I  was  to  be  at 
Jule's  at  three !     Miss  Miller,  you  will 
be  obliged  to  expedite  matters  a  little, 
if  you  keep  your  promise. 

"  Yes,  I  will  write  a  note  to  each  one 
of  them  this  very  night,  and  make  it 
all  straight  and  proper  for  the  future. 
I  shall  never  have  another  moment's 
peace  until  I  do  —  that's  certain." 

It  was  three  o'clock  when  this  wise 
conclusion  was  arrived  at,  and  Miss 
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Miller  was  on  her  way  to  Jule's.  The 
engagement  was  to  go  with  her  friend 
to  call  on  a  young  married  lady.  The 
call  was  made,  and  proved  to  be  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable,  in  the  usual  ex- 
change of  gossip  and  news.  After  the 
call  there  was  a  short  walk  on  the 
avenue,  and  then  the  two  young  ladies 
parted,  each  going  home. 

Ten  o'clock  that  evening  found  Miss 
Katherine  in  her  room,  bending  over 
the  table  in  despair,  with  her  pen  in 
her  hand,  and  plenty  of  tinted  paper 
before  her.  She  was  ready  to  write 
her  notes,  but  words  failed  her.  What 
should  she  say  ?  What  could  she  say  ? 
It  was  so  stupid !  She  was  not  out  - 
and  -out  engaged  to  any  of  them ;  and 
how  was  she  going  to  make  a  break, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  break? 
How  could  she  tell  either  of  them  she 
did  not  want  his  attentions  any  more, 
when,  after  a  fashion,  she  did  both 
like  them  and  want  them?  After 
much  difficulty,  many  sighs,  and  any 
amount  of  paper  wasted,  she  had  the 
satisfaction  finally  of  reading  the  note 
that  was  to  end  " pauvre  Henri's" 
little  romance.  But  with  Charlie  Wil- 
liams's "  short  dream"  it  was  so  differ- 
ent—  so  horribly  stupid  to  write  any 
such  nonsense  to  him  —  so  much  easier 
just  to  tell  him  it  was  all  over;  and 
kis  note  ended  in  his  being  asked  to 
call  the  next  evening,  as  she  "had 
something  of  importance"  to  tell  him. 

But  what  should  she  do  with  No.  3, 
and  his  ring?  It  was  more  bother 
than  it  was  all  worth ;  and  she  went 
over  to  the  bureau  and  took  it  out  of 
its  case,  where,  truth  to  say,  it  had 
lain  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  She 
could  not  send  a  ring  back  in  a  letter ; 
and  she  did  not  exactly  want  him  to 
come  for  it ;  it  was  not  so  easy  talking 
to  him  as  it  was  to  Charlie  Williams. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it;  so  Mr. 
Gardiner  was  invited  for  Friday  even- 
ing. She  must  get  a  little  breathing- 
space  between  the  two  calls.  Now 
there  was  only  Mr.  Taylor's  photo- 
graph to  be  disposed  of;  and  that  fin- 
ally went  back  into  the  drawer.     "  It 


will  do  as  little  harm  there  as  any- 
where in  this  world,"  thought  Miss 
Kate;  and  the  note  that  lay  on  the 
table,  directed  to  Mr.  Taylor,  simply 
stated  the  fact  that  "  Miss  Miller  had 
an  engagement  on  Saturday  evening." 
Now  Saturday  evening  had  been  Mr. 
Taylor's  undisputed  hour  for  some 
time;  and  this  would  be  a  sufficient 
hint  that  he  need  not  be  sure  of  any 
hour  in  the  future. 

With  this  work  done,  and  her  con- 
science relieved,  Miss  Kate  fell  asleep, 
and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  righteous, 
waking  refreshed  in  the  morning.  Then 
away  went  the  four  little  messengers 
on  their  errands  of  mercy. 

But  alas !  all  the  righteousness  was 
taken  out  of  Miss  Kate  in  the  after- 
noon, by  a  visit  from  her  cousin,  Jo 
Walton.  Kate  and  Jo  were  the  best 
of  friends ;  and  the  fact  of  their  being 
able  to  claim  a  cousinship,  though  a 
long  way  off,  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
them  to  make  free  use  of  each  other's 
assistance  when  in  trouble  or  pleasure. 
And  this  they  had  always  done ;  from 
the  mending  of  broken  toys,  they 
bade  fair  to  continue  on  through  life 
in  the  same  "  help  -me  -and  -I'll  -help  - 
you "  style,  after  more  substantial 
things  had  taken  the  place  of  dolls 
and  kites. 

When  Jo  came  in  the  afternoon, 
Kate  always  knew  there  was  some- 
thing of  unusual  interest.  She  was 
accustomed  to  hear  about  all  his  love 
trials  —  for  he  was  quite  equal  to  Kate 
in  his  number  of  victims  —  and  was 
prepared  to  hear  of  some  new  fix,  in 
which  her  help  was  needed ;  but  she 
was  not  prepared  for  his  unusual  ap- 
pearance, and  her  greeting  was : 

M  You  look  like  a  thunder  -  cloud 
just  ready  to  break,  Jo ;  what  's  the 
matter  now  ? " 

"A  thunder- storm  if  you  will,  Kate," 
said  Jo,  with  a  grand  scowl;  "come, 
tell  a  fellow  what  he  ought  to  do  under 
some  very  peculiar  circumstances.  If 
you  heard  a  lot  of  girls  talking  together 
about  —  about — well,  sav  about  me  — 
and  they  should  plan  and  agree  to- 
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gether  to  see  how  hard  each  one  could 
flirt,  and  lead  me  on  to  say  and  mean 
a  great  deal,  while  they  should  mean 
nothing,  though  they  might  say  any 
amount  of  sweet  things,  simply  to  flirt 
with  me  to  their  hearts'  content,  while 
I  was  to  be  made  a  fool  of  to  suit  their 
pleasure  for  a  certain  time,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  were  to  meet  and  talk 
over  their  conquests,  and  see  which 
was  the  best  fellow  —  flirt,  I  mean ; 
and  if,  in  agreement  to  all  this,  they 
had  made  out  papers,  and  signed  their 
names  to  them,  and  you  should  hap- 
pen to  get  hold  of  one  of  these  papers 
Kate,  tell  a  fellow  what  would  you  do, 
if  you  was  in  his  place?" 

"Do?"  said  Kate,  after  a  short 
pause,  "if  I  had  the  paper  I  would 
put  it  into  your  hands  and  say,  'Jo 
Walton,  if  vou  are  not  more  than  a 
match  for  those  stupid  girls,  you  deserve 
to  be  fooled  by  them ;  and  I,  for  one, 
will  be  ashamed  of  you,  Jo ! '  " 

"  Bravo,  Kate  !  spoken  like  a  man," 
said  Jo,  as  he  took  one  of  her  hands 
in  his,  and  in  it  laid  a  slip  of  paper ; 
"  read  that  at  your  leisure,  and  act 
upon  the  same  advice  you  have  given 
me." 

Kate  looked  down  at  the  paper  in 
her  hand,  then  up  at  Jo,  then  down  at 
the  paper  again.  There  were  the 
names  in  full — Henri  Dupres,  Charles 
Williams,  Clarence  Gardiner,  and  Will 
Taylor.  What  could  it  mean  ?  The 
tables  had  turned  rather  suddenly  upon 
Kate,  and  it  was  a  full  moment  before 
she  understood  the  fact  before  her. 
When  she  did,  she  looked  up  at  Jo,  on 
whose  face  the  thunder  -  cloud  look 
was  blacker  than  ever,  and  burst  into 
a  merry  laugh. 

"  How  can  you  laugh,  Kate?"  and 
Jo  put  on  a  decidedly  injured  air.  "  I 
would  have  knocked  every  one  of 
them  down  on  the  spot,  if  I  had  not 
hoped  to  get  a  better  satisfaction  by 
waiting  a  little  —  the  conceited  pup- 
pies! 

But  Kate  only  laughed  on  her  merry 
laugh  —  for  to  her  it  seemed  so  funny 
to  think,  while  she  had  been  working 


her  brain  to  spare  them  distress,  they 
had  been  working  theirs  to  distress  her 
as  much  as  they  could.  But,  thanks 
to  a  kind  fate,  which  proved  to  be  a 
combination  of  fates  rather  than  one 
alone,  she  was  not  in  their  power; 
they  would  meet  on  equal  ground,  and 
it  should  be  a  match  -  game  of  flirting. 
Alas  for  the  young  men  now  -  a  -  days ! 
they  were  of  a  different  pattern  from 
those  Aunt  Kate  told  of;  and  she 
laughed  again  to  think  she  bad  been 
fool  enough  to  think  any  of  them 
would  have  done  something  desperate 
for  her. 

"Oh,  Jo!  it  is  so  runny!  Why  don't 
you  laugh  too?"  said  Kate,  when, 
after  much  difficulty,  she  had  told  him 
about  her  fit  of  the  blues  the  dav  be- 
fore,  and  the  result  of  it  —  the  four 
notes  sent  off  in  the  morning. 

Jo  laughed  a  little,  more  to  please 
her  than  from  any  desire  to  laugh  on 
his  part,  for  he  was  very  much  vexed 
by  the  affair ;  and  when  his  short 
smile  was  over,  he  asked  her  what  she 
meant  to  do. 

M  Do  ? "  and  Kate's  mouth  puckered 
up  to  keep  from  laughing;  "do,  Jo? 
What  a  question  to  ask!  how  can  I 
tell  what  I  will  do,  when  it  depends 
upon  what  they  do  first  ?  Let  me  see : 
they  give  themselves  two  months — that 
will  make  it  the  fifteenth  of  January. 
Then  they  are  to  congratulate  the  best 
fellow.  1  am  diinking,  we'll  do  the 
congratulating !  It  will  be  such  fun ! 
I  can  hardly  believe  it  is  me,  for  I 
was  just  getting  reconciled  to  playing 
the  part  of  Miss  Prim  in  the  future; 
and  now  I  am  to  have  such  glorious 
fun !  You  will  help  me,  if  I  get  into 
trouble,  won't  you,  Jo?" 

"  Of  course,  Kate,  you  can  call  upon 
me  for  anything  within  my  power;  but 
I  should  really  like  to  know  what  you 
intend  to  do." 

"  Do?  again,  Jo?"  said  Kate,  half 
annoyed.  "  How  does  a  girl  flirt?  If 
you  do  n't  know,  I  am  not  the  one  to 
enlighten  your  ignorance,  unless  I 
practice  with  you  between  times;  but 
you  are  so  different  from  them,  that 
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such  practice  would  not  avail  me  much. 
Then  I  guess  I  shall  have  all  the  prac- 
tice I  want.  You  do  n't  know  how 
nice  Henri  can  be !  He  can  say  the 
sweetest  things  in  the  very  sweetest 
way,  and  somehow  they  sound  prettier 
in  French  than  they  do  in  English; 
and  I  '11  let  him  say  them  now  to  his 
heart's  content  —  in  fact,  I  '11  lead  him 
on  to  say  more  than  shall  content  his 
heart  in  the  future.  Shall  I  let  him 
kiss  me,  Jo  ? " 

41  Good  heavens !  No,  Kate !  What 
—  that  fool  ?    You  must  be  crazy." 

"Well,  I  must  say,"  Kate  went  on 
quietly,  "  it  would  be  a  hard  dose  to 
take  that  black  mustache.  Clarence 
Gardiner's  nice,  clean  face  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  temptation  sometimes ;  and 
Charlie  Williams's  few  little  golden  hairs 
might  not,  under  some  circumstances, 
be  so  very  disagreeable ;  but  Henri  — 
his  mustache  is  so  very  black.  No,  I 
think  1  won't  kiss  him,  or  let  him  kiss 
me,  unless — " 

"  Mercy,  Kate!"  interrupted  Jo; 
"  what  are  you  saying  ?  Anyone  to 
hear  you  would  think  you  were  in  the 
habit  of  kissing  all  your  gentlemen 
friends,  instead  of  being  quoted  as '  the 
most  formal  Miss  Miller,  who  barely 
shakes  hands  with  a  fellow.' " 

'•  Do  n't  be  so  cross,  Jo,"  said  Kate. 
"  You  asked  me  what  I  was  going'  to 
do,  and  I  was  trying  to  find  out,  so  as 
to  tell  you." 

"Well,"  said  Jo,  somewhat  taken 
aback  by  this  statement,  "  promise  me 
you  will  never  let  one  of  those  fellows 
kiss  you." 

But  the  only  satisfaction  he  got  from 
Miss  Kate  was,  that  she  did  not  believe 
Henri's  mustache  was  any  blacker  or 
thicker  than  his ;  any  way,  she  would 
tell  him  if  it  was  so,  after  she  had  made 
the  trial. 

Jo  was  wise  enough,  after  this, 
not  to  ask  what  she  was  "going 
to  do;"  but  he  awaited  the  "doings" 
with  fear  and  trembling  all  the 
more.  Many  and  often  were  his 
seasons  of  repentance  for  ever  tell- 
ing   Kate  what    he    had   overheard. 


Certainly  if  ever  a  tale-bearer  was  pun- 
ished, poor  Jo  was,  by  his  pet  cousin, 
who  kept  him  in  such  a  worry  over  her 
affairs  that  he  had  no  time  for  his  own 
during  the  next  two  months. 

As  for  Kate,  she  was  in  her  element. 
Her  brain  was  busy  from  the  time  of 
Jo's  departure  till  Mr.  Williams  came, 
in  the  evening,  over  the  very  question 
that  had  troubled  Jo — "  What  was  she 
going  to  do?"  But  when  she  met 
Mr.  Williams,  her  plans  were  all  ready 
to  act  upon,  and  she  began  to  act  im- 
mediately. 

Charlie  Williams  was,  to  say  the 
least,  considerably  surprised  by  the 
proceedings.  His  ring  given  back  — 
the  ring  which,  on  his  side,  had  been  a 
pledge  of  love,  and  on  hers  a  pledge  of 
anything,  everything,  or  nothing, 
whichever  she  might  choose  to  bestow  ; 
and  to  hear  from  her  lips  that  she  had 
"come  to  the  conclusion,  after  sleep- 
less nights  of  thinking,  that  she  must 
not  keep  it  longer,  when  she  could  not 
fulfil  all  she  thought  he  expected  by  it ; 
she  would  be  glad  to  be  friends,  if  he 
should  not  despise  her  for  her  weak- 
ness and  foolishness  in  flirting;  but 
she  was  afraid  she  ought  not  to  ask 
even  that  favor  of  him ;  it  was  finding 
out  she  had  been  unconsciously  de- 
ceiving him,  that  he  thought  her  better 
than  she  was,  that  had  led  her  to  con- 
fess to  him  the  truth  ;  she  had  tried  to 
do  it  before,  but  it  was  so  hard  to  give 
him  up — to  lose  the  friend  she  prized 
so  much  —  and,  worse  than  all,  make 
him  despise  her,  that  she  had  not  had 
the  heart  to  do  it;  but  now  she  must." 

Kate  had  spoken  in  a  low  tone, 
with  her  eyes  looking  down ;  and  she 
did  not  raise  them  now,  as  she  held 
out  the  ring,  and  then  waited  to  see 
what  he  would  do.  Profound  silence 
reigned  for  a  moment ;  then  there  came 
a  name,  spoken  softly.  Kate  fielt  her 
heart  give  one  good,  natural  beat,  and 
knew  she  had  gone  to  work  the  right 
way ;  but  she  showed  no  sign  of  hav- 
ing heard  anything  till  the  name  was 
repeated.  Charlie  had  taken  hold  ot 
the  ring  and  the  hand  that  held  it,  and 
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was  very  near  to  her,  so  that  she  had 
no  chance  but  to  hear,  when  he  said, 

"  Kate,  are  you  in  earnest  ?" 

"Yes;  forgive  me,"  was  all  she 
could  say,  while  she  waited  for  further 
developments. 

Kate  was  no  beginner  at  her  work ; 
she  knew  very  well  how  to  treat  young 
gentlemen  in  general,  and  this  one  in 
particular.  She  hung  back  just  enough 
to  make  him  lead  on,  till  she  got  him 
as  far  on  the  right  way  as  she  wanted. 
The  ring  was  put  back  on  her  finger 
with,  if  possible,  stronger  promises  of 
undying  friendship,  entire  forgiveness 
for  the  past,  and  unbounded  faith  for 
the  future,  on  his  part ;  and  on  her 
part,  a  reluctant  acquiescence,  just  a 
very  little  hope,  and  no  promise. 

Miss  Kate  slept  again  the  sleep  of 
the  righteous,  and  felt  her  conscience 
approving  her  for  being  merciful  to  one 
who  would  have  been  merciless  to  her, 
if  she  had  only  let  him. 

She  now  began  to  prepare  for  the ' 
encounter  with  Mr.  Gardiner.  Here 
was  another  ring  case ;  but  she  had 
too  much  wit  to  dispose  of  it  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other — liking  variety, 
as  well  as  fearing  the  two  victims 
might  compare  notes.  In  finding  a 
way  out  of  her  difficulties,  many  were 
her  sighs  over  the  folly  of  girls  taking 
rings  from  gentlemen ;  they  were  so  hard 
to  get '  rid  of;  and  Miss  Kate  even 
thought  she  would  write  out  a  lecture 
on  the  subject,  based  upon  her  ex- 
perience, for  the  benefit  of  young  ladies 
in  the  future,  who  might  be  tempted 
with  similar  gifts. 

Of  all  the  four  gentlemen,  Mr.  Gar- 
diner was  the  only  one  that  Kate  held 
in  any  kind  of  fear;  but  there  was'  a 
look  in  his  dark  eyes  that  meant  truth, 
and  would  have  truth  in  return.  So, 
of  them  all,  he  was  the  most  difficult 
to  deal  with.  But  "the  more  danger 
the  more  fun,"  thought  Kate,  as  at 
the  last  moment  she  decided  on  a 
plan,  the  only  thing  that  quite  recon- 
ciled her  to  the  carrying  out  of  which 
was  the  reading  of  the  slip  of  paper 
that  Jo  had  put  into  her  hands.    Even 


then  she  read  the  name  of  Clarence 
Gardiner  over  several  times,  to  make 
sure  he  was  one  of  the  four  that  were 
doomed  to  be  paid  in  full  for  their 
audacity.  It  was  hard  work  for  her  to 
believe  lie  would  condescend  to  such 
a  thing;  but  the  proof  was  before  her, 
and  it  inspired  her. 

Mr.  Gardiner  was  met  with  smiles, 
and  more  favor  from  the  capricious 
girl  than  he  had  been  blessed  with  for 
some  weeks  past.  He  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  ring  worn,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  weeks;  and  heard  no 
word  of  its  not  being  wanted,  or  of  her 
not  being  able  to  fulfil  her  part  of  the 
promise  made  upon  it — nothing  of  this 
kind ;  if  anything,  quite  the  contrary. 
And  after  an  exceedingly  pleasant  eve- 
ning, Mr.  Gardiner  left,  satisfied  prob- 
ably of  having  made  himself  very 
agreeable,  and  having  made  a  rapid 
stride  toward  the  gaining  of  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  three  friends  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January. 

Kate  was  greatly  pleased  with  her 
success  with  these  two,  the  worst  ones 
of  the  four,  and  she  went  on  now  with- 
out fear.  Her  note  to  Mr.  Dupres, 
instead  of  preventing  his  calling,  as  it 
was  intended  t6  do,  only  brought  him 
the  sooner  to  know  why  he  deserved 
such  harsh  treatment.  He  could  not 
wait  longer  than  Saturday  evening; 
and  then  he  came  with  any  amount  of 
melancholy  in  his  eyes  and  sweetness 
on  his  tongue — such  melancholy  and 
such  sweetness  that  Kate  could  not,  of 
course,  withstand  it.  She  tried  a  little 
of  the  confessing  style  of  tactics,  but 
felt  safer  in  her  usual  role  of  simplicity 
and  innocence,  which  she  had  always 
found  to  be  very  taking  with  him,  and 
more  so  now  than  ever.  That  night, 
when  she  went  to  her  room,  she  laid  a 
little  spray  of  heliotrope  in  a  box,  that 
was  to  have  been  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents, but  still  held  a  goodly  number  of 
violet  -  perfumed  notes,  with  a  smile 
and  a  sigh  for  " pauvre  Henri'* 

Sunday,  on  the  Avenue,  she  met 
Mr.  Taylor ;  and,  from  the  smiling  bow 
he  received,  he  took  courage  to  join 
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the  young  lady  long  enough  to  learn 
from  her  lips  how  sorry  she  was  for 
the  engagement  last  evening  which 
prevented  her  seeing  him,  and  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  call  soon. 
He  said  something  about  Wednesday 
evening,  and  she  gave  a*  smiling 
"  Yes." 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  she  felt  that 
her  work  was  over  indeed ;  and  now 
the  fun  might  begin.  The  four  young 
men  were  in  line  once  more,  and  she 
had  nothing  now  to  do  but  flirt  as 
they  gave  her  opportunity.  For  the 
next  two  months,  as  they  were  evi- 
dently bent  upon  flirting  too,  they  gave 
her  plenty  of  opportunity,  and  she 
flirted  accordingly,  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent and  poor  Jo's  distraction.  Poor 
Jo !  he  seemed  to  feel  responsible  for 
all  his  wild  cousin  Kate  might  do,  and 
was  in  a  constant  fever  of  excitement. 
He  never  asked  even  of  himself  now, 
"  What  would  she  do  ?"  it  was  only, 
"What  wouldn't  she  do?"  Some- 
times he  grew  desperate  enough  to 
believe  she  would  marry  all  four  of  the 
young  men,  to  get  rid  of  them.  Kate 
had  a  way  of  making  people  love  her 
whether  or  no.  This,  poor  Jo  had 
found  out  to  his  cost  before ;  but  in 
the  new  revelations  he  learned  that 
his  wilful  cousin  had,  through  their 
mutual-help  association,  become  neces- 
sary to  him,  and  in  such  a  way  that  he 
did  not  want  to  give  her  up  to  an- 
other ;  and  what  was  more,  he  did  not 
want  to  have  her  come  to  him  with 
any  broken  wares  to  be  cemented.  So 
he  began  to  fear,  as  the  days  wore  on, 
that  Kate  was  putting  a  little  more 
spirit  into  the  flirting  than  was  actu- 
ally called  for ;  in  fact,  he  had  to  ac- 
knowledge to  himself  that  there  was 
danger  ahead — and  was  he  not  a  little 
to  blame  for  it  ?  But  it  was  hard  to 
tell  anything  about  Kate;  she  rode, 
she  walked,  she  visited,  she  went  to 
the  theatre,  she  wrote  and  received 
notes,  she  accepted  flowers,  with  and 
from  each  one,  with  smiles  and  thanks, 
and  apparently  treated  each  with  the 
same  favor. 


A  month  of  the  allotted  time  had 
passed,  when  Jo  gave  Kate  a  good 
scolding,  ending  with  something  to  the 
effect  that  he  supposed  she  had  told 
each  fellow  she  loved  him,  and  him 
only  in  all  the  world. 

But  her  only  answer  was,  "What 
nonsense,  Jo !  Do  n't  I  know  what  I 
am  about?  Do  you  suppose  I  would 
tell  either  of  them  I  loved  him  ?  Not 
I.  That  would  end  matters  in  a  hur- 
ry. No;  the  way  to  keep  a  man  in 
the  right  place,  is  to  tell  him  you  do  n't 
love  him,  but  you  may  in  time — you 
will  try — you  are  willing  he  should 
teach  you  how — you  are  sorry  you 
cant  learn  faster — you  are  not  worth 
his  minding — and  so  on  ;  that  keeps 
him  just  where  he  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Jo," 
said  the  saucy  girl. 

Jo  was  unbelieving,  but  the  more  he 
scolded,  the  more  she  laughed  at  his 
wisdom,  and  the  more  desperately  she 
flirted  with  the  others,  till  there  was 
one  person  at  least  who  was  glad  that 
two  months  were  not  forever. 

But  Jo's  despair  broke  all  bounds, 
near  the  end.  He  was  treated  to  a 
nicely-served  dish  of  gossip,  one  even- 
ing, at  the  club-room.  "Clarence 
Gardiner  had  bought  a  house  on  the 
Avenue,  and  was  to  be  married  very- 
soon  ;"  "Charlie  Williams  was  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  go  to  California 
for  several  months,  on  a  wedding  tour ;" 
"  Mr.  Dupres  was  going  back  to  Paris, 
with  an  American  lady  as  Mrs.  Du- 
pres." He  did  not  stop  to  hear  where 
Will  Taylor  was  going  with  his  wife, 
but  rushed  home,  half  mad  at  the  as- 
tounding news.  What  had  not  Kate 
brought  upon  herself  by  her  fun  ?  And 
then  came  the  old  question,  "What 
would  she  do?"  That  she  would  have 
to  go  with  one  of  them,  he  was  sure ; 
he  could  see  no  help  for  it;  he  was 
powerless  to  prevent  it.  Once,  long 
ago,  had  he  spoken  to  her  of  his  love, 
and  asked  for  hers  in  return — but  he 
had  never  forgotten  how  she  had 
laughed  when  she  told  him  she  would 
as  soon  think  of  marrying  her  brother 
as  him.     Jo   had   accepted   his  fate, 
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then,  but  it  was  no  easier  to  bear  now 
than  it  had  been.  But  Kate  knew 
nothing  of  this  trouble  of  his ;  and  if 
he  could  help  her  now  he  would;  if 
he  could  not,  he  would  go  away  till  it 
was  all  over — and  he  thought  this  last 
would  be  the  easier  for  him,  for  there 
must  be  trouble  in  the  end.  But  if  it 
was  trouble,  Kate  evidently  intended 
to  manage  it  without  any  of  Jo's  help, 
for  he  called  twice  and  she  was  not  at 
home ;  he  sent  a  note,  and  received  no 
answer.  The  two  months  would  end 
on  Saturday  evening ;  and  Friday 
morning,  within  one  hour,  Miss  Kate 
had  received  four  notes.  It  is  not 
strange  this  event  should  remind  her 
of  the  morning  she  had  posted  four 
notes,  for  these  were  the  answers  to 
those  four  little  messengers  of  mercy, 
that  had  returned,  after  many  days,  for 
justice.  Kate  read  them  one  after  the 
other  as  they  came.  The  first  one  was 
not  exactly  what  she  had  expected  it 
to  be,  and  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise ; 
but  when  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
came,  all  surprise  vanished,  for  though 
worded  differently,  they  were  in  intent 
the  same — being  simply  a  proposal  of 
marriage,  which,  if  she  could  do  so, 
she  was  to  signify  her  acceptance  of, 
by  a  note  that  would  bring  the  happy 
man,  Saturday  evening,  to  her  side. 

It  did  not  take  Kate  long  to  answer 
these  notes,  for  it  does  not  take  long  to 
copy  a  few  lines  and  sign  a  name.  It 
was  the  end;  and  we  can't  say  but 
Kate  felt  a  little  sorry  to  think  her 
good  times  at-  flirting  were  over,  for 
she  really  had  enjoyed  them ;  but  she 
was  totally  surprised  when  four  more 
notes  came  to  her  Saturday  afternoon. 
She  had  only  read  the  last  one  through, 
when  Jo  came  in  and  found  her  half 
laughing  and  half  crying.  In  her  own 
mixed  state  of  surprise  and  vexation, 
Kate  did  not  notice  that  Jo  was  un- 
usually sober,  till  after  a  short  time, 
during  which  the  conversation  had 
been  as  far  from  the  subject  nearest 
to  each  heart  as  it  could  be,  he  arose 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  say  good-bye. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Kate.    "  Seems  to 


me  you  are  short  and  sweet  this  after- 
noon.  What  is  your  hurry  ?  and  where 
are  you  going?" 

"  I  have  some  business  to  attend  to 
for  father;  and  I  am  going  West  on 
Monday  morning,"  was  the  answer. 

"Going  West  ?"  repeated  Kate.  "For 
how  long  a  time,  pray  ?" 

14  Some  months,  more  or  less  ;  it 
depends  upon  circumstances,"  answer- 
ed Jo. 

"  I  wish  /  had  business  to  take  me 
out  West  for  several  months,"  said 
Kate,  with  a  pout.  "  Can  't  your  fath- 
er's business  include  me,  Jo  ?" 

Jo  thought  it  might,  if  she  could  be 
ready  Monday  morning;  but. a  com- 
promise was  made  for  Wednesday,  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  partner. 

The  following  Thursday  evening, 
four  gentlemen  met  in  a  club -room, 
and,  while  smoking  the  "everlasting 
cigar,"  remarked  as  follows: 

No.  I . — "  By  Jove !  Talk  about  your 
'  girl  of  the  period ! '  She  is  smarter 
than  ten  of  your  old-fashioned  girls! 
To  think  of  her  getting  hold  of  that 
paper !  No  wonder  she  thought  she  had 
a  perfect  right  to  treat  us  as  we  were 
treating  her." 

No.  2.  —  "  Ma  foil  I  shall  never  un- 
derstand these  American  girls !  They 
pas  comprenez,  and  they  comprenes 
all  the  time!" 

No.  3.  —  "  Well,  I  have  a  few  things 
left — an  amethyst  ring  for  a  remem- 
brancer; and,  by  the  way,  do  you 
know  of  anyone  that  wants  to  buy  a 
house?" 

No.  4.  —  "Confound  it!  if  I  had  not 
put  my  name  to  that  miserable  old 
paper,  I  would  have  stood  a  better 
chance  than  any  of  you.  I  heard  last 
night  she  had  been  engaged  to  this 
cousin  for  years.  Do  you  suppose  it  is 
true?" 

"  No,"  said  No.  3,  "  for  I  asked  Mrs. 
Walton  the  question  myself,  and  she 
said  only  since  the  fifteenth  of  Jan- 
uary." 

"Five  days!"  said  No.  1.  "De- 
pend upon  it,  that  cousin  knew 
her  better  than  we  did;    and  he  did 
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not  believe  in  wasting  time.  They 
left  for  Chicago  this  morning,  you 
said?" 

"Jo,  you  have  not  an  idea  what  a 
mess  we  made  of  it,"  said  Kate  to  her 
husband,  one  evening,  some  time  after 
the  fifteenth  of  January.  •«  Those  four 
men  were  in  earnest ;  each  one  thought 
he  liked  me  well  enough  to  marry 
me;  and  each  one  was  sure  he  had 
only  to  ask  to  receive  ;  and  when,  by 
a  chance,  they  found  out  they  had  all 
agreed  on  the  same  object,  they  made 
that  agreement  to  give  each  other  an 


equal  chance  for  two  months — the  one 
that  succeeded  to  have  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  other  three  in  good  faith. 
Now,  Jo,  I  suppose  it  was  all  very  good 
and  honorable  in  them  —  but  so  fun- 
ny ! "  and  Kate  could  not  resist  having 
another  laugh  at  their  expense  "  Why, 
when  they  all  acted  the  same  toward 
me,  and  I  liked  them  equally  well,  how 
was  I  going  to  choose  between  them  ? 
Your  Western  business  was  a  fortunate 
thing,  Jo.  It  saved  me  any  amount 
of  trouble,  and  made  the  affair  an  even 
garnet 

Anna  Gould. 
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"Auld  Reekie!   wale  o'  ilka  toon 
That  Scotland  kens  beneath  the  moon." 

— Robert  Ferguson, 

AS  one  stands  on  the  edge  of  Salis- 
bury Crags,  on  a  summer's  even  • 
ing,  surveying  the  picturesque  city  at  its 
feet,  the  most  striking  object  that 
meets  his  eye  is  the  Castle  Rock.  It 
stands  like  a  sentinel  between  Old  Ed- 
inburgh and  the  New.  The  compact, 
gloomy  Old  Town  is  huddled  up  closely 
under  the  shadow  of  the  grim  rock; 
while  beyond,  basking  in  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  as  it  lingers  over  the 
tops  of  the  softly-wooded  Corstorphines, 
is  the  symmetrical  New  Town,  with  its 
magnificent  monuments,  its  spacious 
streets,  and  its  palatial  buildings. 

It  was  on  this  precipitous  Castle 
Rock  that  Edinburgh  had  its  origin. 
Here,  at  least  ten  centuries  ago,  it  ex- 
isted as  a  paltry  village  of  rude  straw- 
thatched  huts,  perched  on  the  summit 
of  this  eminence.  Like  a  lichen,  it 
fastened  itself  on  the  Rock  for  security, 
and  its  half-savage  inhabitants  dwelt 
in  safety  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  valleys  below.  From 
their  natural  fortress  these  rude  people 
descended  into  the  dense  forests  in  the 


valleys  to  hunt  the  wild  deer,  the  elk, 
the  wolf,  and  the  wild  boar,  that  in- 
fested the  wood.  For  a  long  time  the 
village  lingered  within  the  confines  of 
the  hill  upon  which  it  had  its  birth  ; 
but  at  last  the  limits  of  Casde  Rock 
could  no  longer  hold  it,  so  it  burst  its 
bonds,  and  spilled  itself  into  the  val- 
leys around. 

The  part  of  the  city  known  as  the 
Old  Town  assumed  its  present  shape 
about  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  It 
stretched  downward  along  the  back  of 
the  ridge  that  culminates  in  Castle 
Rock,  until  it  reached  the  valley  where 
Holyrood  Palace  now  stands.  One 
continuous  street,  over  a  mile  in  length, 
extended  the  whole  distance,  walled  up 
on  each  side  by  a  dense  array  of  tall 
stone  fabrics,  occasionally  reaching  a 
height  of  ten  and  twelve  stories.  This 
principal  street  sent  off  many  branches, 
called  closes— narrow,  miniature  streets, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  wide, 
made  dark  and  dismal  by  the  lofty 
houses  on  each  side.  The  city  kept  on 
growing  until  it  quite  filled  up  the  nar- 
row valley  which  lay  around  the  foot 
of  Castle  Rock.  On  one'side  its  growth 
was  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  hills, 
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and  on  the  other  a  lake  presented  a 
barrier  to  its  further  growth  in  that  di- 
rection. Thus  the  Old  Town  stood 
hemmed  in,  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  city,  no  longer 
able  to  contain  itself,  burst  out  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  little  lake  at  the 
bottom  of  Castle  Rock,  forming  the 
germ  of  what  is  now  known  as  New 
Town.  Subsequently,  the  lake  was 
drained  and  turned  into  gardens  con- 
taining beautiful  walks,  plots  of  flowers 
and  grass,  and  magnificent  mbnuments 
to  distinguished  men.  Monstrous 
bridge-like  streets,  held  up  on  the 
shoulders  of  huge  arches,  were  thrown 
across  it,  connecting  the  Old  Town 
with  the  New.  Thus  linked  with  Old 
Edinburgh,  the  new  city  grew  rapidly. 
Its  streets  were  soon  lined  with  magni- 
ficent buildings,  in  the  modern  style  of 
architecture,  making  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  quaint,  ancestral  houses  of  Old 
Town. 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  Scotch 
Capital,  one  loves  most  to  linger  around 
spots  in  the  Old  Town ;  for  it  is  here 
that  all  the  historical  associations  of 
Edinburgh  are  clustered.  High  Street, 
the  great  thoroughfare  running  from 
Holyrood  up  to  the  Castle,  is  full  of 
objects  which  recall  almost  every  im- 
portant event  in  Scottish  history.  In 
this  street  the  houses  preserve  their  an- 
cient appearance ;  they  mount  up 
heavenward,  story  upon  story,  with  in- 
numerable little  windows  perforating 
their  dingy  stone  walls,  terminating  at 
last  in  queer  serrated  gables.  Narrow 
wynds  and  closes  branch  off  from  the 
street,  with  such  low  and  narrow  en- 
trances that  one  unacquainted  would 
take  them  for  doors.  Traces  of  an- 
cient gardens,  and  occasionally  a  half- 
obliterated  inscription  over  an  old 
door-way,  or  the  remains  of  some  an- 
cient armorial  bearings,  may  be  de- 
tected. Everything  breathes  of  the 
antique  world,  and  the  mind  is  carried 
back  to  the  scenes  of  the  past.  From 
those  windows  where  now  dangles  un- 
dried  and  half-washed  linen,  two  cen- 
turies ago  fair  eyes  looked  down  upon 


stately  processions  of  steel-clad  nobles 
and  gallant  men.  Along  these  stony 
pavements,  followed  by  the  jeering 
multitude,  were  miserable  wretches  hur- 
ried on  to  the  fatal  embrace  of  the 
••  Maiden  " — a  name  given  to  the  hor- 
rid engine  used  for  beheading  crimi- 
nals. Each  time-worn  tenement  has 
its  own  tragic  history  inwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  nation.  If 
these  crumbling  walls  might  speak, 
what  tales  of  deadly  plotting  and  deep 
conspiracy  might  they  unfold !  There 
yet  stands  the  house  of  John  Knox,  to 
which  he  came  after  his  interview  with 
Mary,  stern  and  unyielding  to  the  tears 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen.  David 
Hume  dwelt  on  this  street,  and  the 
eye  of  the  subtle  philosopher  has  often 
swept  over  these  self-same  walls.  Up 
in  a  second-story  window,  somewhere 
in  a  house  along  here,  unhappy  Mary 
one  morning  appeared  before  her 
wrathful  people,  who  had  called  her 
out  to  receive  their  condemnation ; 
but  their  sympathy  was  so  aroused  by 
her  forlorn  and  wretched  appearance, 
that  she  received  their  pity  instead. 
A  burly  ploughman,  just  from  his  rustic 
home  beside  the  Ayr,  one  day  walked 
along  this  street  for  the  first  time; 
Burns  was  his  name,  and  he  had  come 
down  on  the  cultured  society  of  Edin- 
burgh, like  a  flashing  meteor.  Down 
this  street,  too,  limped  a  little  boy,  af- 
terward Sir  Walter  Scott,  peering 
among  the  relics  of  olden  time,  linger- 
ing over  some  rude  inscription,  or 
studying  out  some  half-obliterated  date. 
A  memory  is  awakened  at  every  step. 
Ghosts  of  the  past  start  up  at  every 
corner.  In  these  dark,  low  rooms, 
heaped  one  upon  the  other,  striving  to 
reach  the  clouds,  now  occupied  by 
wretched  and  impoverished  humanity, 
once  dwelt  noble  families,  great  law- 
yers and  statesmen,  and  men  high  in 
rank  and  office. 

There  is  another  locality  in  Old 
Town,  known  as  Grassmarket,  which 
has  peculiar  fascination  for  one  who 
loves  the  antique.  The  musty  air  of 
antiquity  still  hangs  so  strongly  around 
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this  locality  that  it  seems  like  going 
back  two  or  three  centuries  to  walk  on 
its  tread-worn  pavement.  It  is  a  large 
area,  anciently  used  as  a  market  place 
for  hay  and  grass.  At  one  end  of  the 
Grassmarket  is  the  old  Bowfoot  well. 
A  famous  old  well  is  this !  and  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  as  the  date  on  it 
shows,  it  has  quenched  the  thirst  of  the 
good  people  in  this  neighborhood.  You 
will  almost  at  any  time  find  several 
frowsy-headed  matrons  around  it,  with 
their  buckets  in  hand,  each  waiting  for 
her  turn  ;  and  occasionally  you  may 
see  a  little,  blear-eyed,  dirty-faced  bairn, 
with  an  appearance  such  as  it  might 
have  possessed  had  it  been  cradled  in 
a  gutter,  standing  on  tip-toe,  trying  to 
reach  the  iron  goblet. 

One  entering  Grassmarket  will  notice 
the  rocky  steep  of  Castle  Hill  proudly 
towering  over  on  the  north  side,  and 
upon  its  summit  the  walls  of  the  castle 
scowling  down  upon  him.  On  a  rise 
of  ground  a  little  to  the  other  side, 
facing  the  castle,  is  Heriot's  Hospital, 
one  of  the  numerous  similar  institu- 
tions in  Edinburgh  for  the  education  of 
boys  and  young  men. 

The  two  rows  of  old  storm-beaten 
tenements  in  dilapidated  stateliness 
confront  each  other  from  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Grassmarket.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  wide  open  space  stands  the 
old  Corn  Exchange,  looking  over  to- 
ward the  Bowfoot  well  at  the  opposite 
extremity.  Some  innovations  of  mod- 
ern architecture  have  intruded,  and 
look  rather  superciliously  down  on  their 
old-fashioned  neighbors,  as  I  have  seen 
some  city  upstart  mingle  condescend- 
ingly among  simple,  unpretending  vil- 
lagers. The  majority  of  the  houses, 
however,  stand  just  as  they  did  more 
than  two  centuries  ago.  The  crow- 
stepped  gables,  it  is  true,  are  worn  by 
the  storms,  some  of  the  roofs  are 
sunken,  and  the  little  red  chimney-cans 
have. one  missing  now  and  then,  and 
some  are  broken  half  off;  but  other- 
wise the  view  is  much  the  same  as  might 
have  met  the  gaze  of  Queen  Mary 
when  she  rode  through  here  by  the  side 


of  Both  well.  Grassmarket  has  for  years 
maintained  its  antiquated  appearance, 
while  transformation  has  gone  on  all 
around  it  Now,  however,  that  the 
Vandal  hand  of  modern  improvement 
has  commenced  its  ruthless  work,  there 
can  be  no  surmise  as  to  when  it  will 
stop,  for  it  has  little  reverence  for  an- 
tiquity. Nevertheless,  even  yet  most  of 
the  houses  are  mossy  with  age,  and 
covered  with  many  antique,  whimsical 
projections.  The  sky-line  of  the  roofs 
is  made  jagged  and  irregular  by  the 
multitude  of  sharp-angled  gables  shoot- 
ing upwards,  some  of  them  surmounted 
with  grotesque  finials.  On  the  summit 
of  one  crumbling  gable  may  be  a  cross, 
indicating  that  the  house  is  built  on  the 
land  once  owned  by  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar ;  while  the  apex  of  the  next  may 
be  crowned  with  a  thistle,  the  Scottish 
emblem.  Numbers  of  little  dormer 
windows  on  the  roof  look  like  little 
houses  perched  upon  the  parent  house. 
Small  windows,  with  Liliputian  panes, 
occasionally  replaced  by  bunches  of 
rags  or  the  crown  of  an  old  hat,  sift  in 
the  scanty  light  that  creeps  into  the 
apartments.  Occasionally  a  face  may 
be  seen  peering  out  of  a  window,  or  out 
of  some  hole  in  the  wall,  not  noticed  un- 
til the  gleaming  eyes  and  grinning  face 
catch  the  attention. 

Over  upon  the  north  side,  at  the  en- 
trance to  Plainstane's  Close,  is  an  old- 
fashioned  projecting  turnpike  stairs ; 
and  above  the  door-way  is  inscribed,  in 
half-obliterated  characters, 

44  jjliwrt  be  |od  for  nl  {is  |iftii.    1634." 

Henrv  Mackenzie  was  born  in  a 
house  at  the  head  of  Grassmarket,  just 
where  it  narrows  into  Cowgate.  What 
would  the  "  Man  of  Feeling "  say, 
could  he  now  see  the  very  house  in 
which  he  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
world,  reeking  with  piles  of  filthy  rags, 
and  turned  into  a  depot  for  rag-pickers ! 

Across  the  street  from  this  stands  a 
building  which  was  the  home  of  Lord 
Brougham  in  his  youth  —  an  old  house, 
where  a  portly  Scotsman,  of  nose  so 
rubicund  and  prodigious  withal,  that 
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it  would  have  delighted  the  father  of 
Tristram  Shandy,  now  deals  out  de- 
canters of  distilled  delight  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Cowgate  and  Grass- 
market. 

One  would  hardly  think  that  the 
dingy  building,  parading  on  its  front, 
in  big  black  letters,  "The  White 
Hart  Inn,"  was  once  the  most  respect- 
able inn  in  the  city ;  yet  so  tradition 
affirms.  The  inns  here  are  very  an- 
cient. Indeed,  the  landlord  of  the 
*•  Black  Bull  "  told  me  one  day,  as  he 
poured  out  a  glass  of  Scotch  whiskey 
for  a  big  pot-bellied  gentleman  in  top- 
boots,  that  there  was  a  legible  date  on 
a  stone  in  his  stairway,  which  unmis- 
takably was  1368. 

In  a  house  that  used  to  stand  in  the 
first  bend  of  the  West  Bow,  just  as  it 
enters  Grassmarket,  Lord  Monboddo, 
the  author  of  the  famous  and  fantastic 
theory  of  human  tails,  spent  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  his  life.  Here,  one 
dark  night,  while  yet  a  youth,  he  was 
aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  the  up- 
roar of  a  mob,  and  rushed  out  on  the 
old-fashioned  fore -stair,  and  gazed  in 
dreamy  horror  at  the  disguised  rioters, 
as  they  rushed  by  with  the  fated  Por- 
teous.  Standing,  half-  dressed,  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand,  he  sees  the  rabble 
crowding  behind  —  sees  the  forms  of 
the  main  actors  flitting  about  in  the 
light  of  the  torches  —  sees  a  wretch 
dangling  from  the  dyer's  pole  over 
Hunter's  Close  —  and  yet,  while  he 
looks,  the  figures  vanish,  the  lights  dis- 
appear —  all  is  dark  ;  he  rubs  his  eyes 
and  looks  again  —  he  sees,  hears  noth- 
ing. It  seems  a  dream,  and  yet  not 
all  like  a  dream.  Debating  the  ques- 
tion, his  lordship  snuffs  the  candle  — 
that  is  not  the  conjuring  of  a  night- 
mare, for  it  certainly  has  heat  —  and 
retires. 

A  queer  sight  it  is  to  see  the  life  of 
to-day  swarming  in  and  among  the 
relics  of  two  centuries  ago.  Once  this 
was  the  abode  of  the  wealthv  and  the 
great;  those  who  inhabit  it  now  are 
the  poor  and  the  vulgar.  Half-dressed 
children  chase  each  other  in  and  out 


of  the  dark  closes.  Some  rag- woman, 
just  in  from  her  researches  into  ash- 
piles,  toils  to  her  hovel  laden  with  her 
spoils.  A  fish -woman  slowly  creeps 
along,  singing  the  dirge  of  departed 
"  herring  "  and  "  haddie."  Divers 
smells,  with  harmonious  accord,  blend- 
ing into  one  nondescript  fragrance, 
float  in  the  air,  and  assail  the  nostrils. 
Portly  dealers  in  horse-flesh  walk  back 
and  forth  with  whip  in  hand,  discuss- 
ing the  fine  points  of  their  favorite 
animals.  Little  dirty -faced  urchins, 
perched  upon  the  horses,  trot  them  up 
and  down  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the 
owners.  Notice  that  waif  with  his 
nose  flattened  against  the  window- 
pane  of  the  bake  -  shop.  He  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  progeny  of  Grassmarket. 
His  cap  —  it  was  a  cap  once,  and  '*  for 
auld  lang  syne"  we  shall  call  it  so 
still  —  has  its  pristine  surface  hidden 
beneath  a  glossy  stratum;  and  his 
trowsers  —  what  a  caricature  on  the 
whole  race  of  unmentionables !  Punch 
himself  could  not  have  conceived  a 
more  tattered  tenninus,  or  a  more  ex- 
travagant rent,  than  that  reaching  up 
to  where  the  pocket  ought  to  be.  The 
wind  toys  with  the  tatters,  half-  reveal- 
ing in  mischievous  cruelty  the  purple 
leg  beneath.  He  looks  wistfully  at  the 
tarts  within ;  I  wager  his  memory- 
stretches  back  further  than  to  this 
morning  before  it  recalls  his  last  meal. 
Here,  you  little  imp  of  poverty,  buy  a 
sixpence  -  worth  of  happiness  ! 

This  is  Grassmarket  of  to-day.  How 
different  it  must  be  from  Grassmarket 
of  yore !  Its  glory  has  departed.  Its 
splendid  pageantries,  its  mighty  mobs, 
its  gallows  and  executions,  are  all 
gone.  The  obdurate  Covenanters  no 
longer  "  glorify  God  in  the  Grassmar- 
ket," nor  does  the  criminal  expiate  his 
sins  before  an  admiring  multitude.  A 
cross  of  stones,  curiously  laid  in  the 
pavement,  is  all  that  is  left  to  mark 
the  standing  -  place  of  the  ancient  gal- 
lows, which  was  here  erected  the  night 
previous  to  the  execution  x>(  a  criminal 
— growing  up,  as  Scott  observed,  like 
a  mushroom  in  a  single  night,  and  as 
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mysteriously  disappearing  in  the  next 
darkness.  Jock  Hich,  who  had  ac- 
ceded to  the  distinction  of  hangman 
as  the  result  of  stealing  poultry,  per- 
formed the  function  of  his  office  for 
the  last  time  upon  James  Andrews,  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1785.  Since  then 
the  gallows  -  stone  has  been  taken  up ; 
the  gallows  itself  has  disappeared,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  forever.  Many  a  head 
has  tumbled  off  here ;  and  — 

"  Through  the  auld  Wast  Bow,  and  to  the  Grass- 
market, 
Mony  a  ane  has  gane  doun  fast  an'  erie : 
Gentles  wi'  hollands  fu'  brawly  besarkit  — 

Covenaunt  haulders  o'  warld's  care  fu'  weary ; 
Doom  gaol  and  gallows'  birds  nacthing  has  carkit, 
Fu'  dauntonly  fitting  to  the  Grassmarket." 

What  a  fantasic  picture  these  streets 
must  have  presented  in  the  olden  time. 
The  West  Port  Gate,  which  for  many 
years  was  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
city,  was  then  standing  at  the  west 
end  of  Grassmarket ;  and  the  grim, 
gory  heads  of  criminals,  impaled  on 
its  top,  stared  stonily  into  the  air, 
striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of  evil- 
doers. Those  heads  were  always  there, 
a  perpetual  sermon  to  the  living,  and 
one  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  When 
two  of  these  heads  were  stolen  away, 
Fountainhall  tells  us  that  "  the  crim- 
inall  lords,  to  supply  that  want,  or- 
dained two  of  ther  crimi nail's  heads  to 
be  struck  off,  and  to  be  affixed  in  ther 
place;'*  for  this  cheerful  admonish- 
ment to  wrong  -  doers  exercised  a  too 
important  influence  on  public  morals 
to  be  neglected. 

It  was  through  this  old  West  Port 
Gate  that  all  royal  processions  used  to 
enter  Edinburgh.  It  has  swung  back 
to  admit  many  gorgeous  pageantries, 
with  brilliant  banners  floating  over 
prancing  steeds — beautiful  women  and 
chivalrous  men,  following  noble  kings 
and  queens ;  and 

"  Ye  might  haif  heard  on  evrie  street, 
Trim  melodie  and  music  sweet — " 

grand  old  Scotch  music,  that  made  the 
air  tremulous  with  delight,  and  quiver- 
ing through  the  ear,  set  the  hot  blood- 
to  waltzing  madly  through  the  veins. 
Such  a  one  was  the  welcome  that 
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James  IV.  gave  to  his  royal  bride  of 
fourteen  —  the  Princess  Margaret  — 
when  she  rode,  on  the  morning  of 
August  7th,  1 503,  from  Dalkeith  Castle 
to  enter  the  city.  Here  at  the  gate, 
James  gallantly  dismounted  from  his 
horse  "  and  kyssed  her  in  her  litre ; 
and  mounting  on  the  pallefroy  of  the 
Queene,  and  the  said  Queene  behind 
hym,  so  rode  thoron  the  towne  of 
Edenburgh."  So  sayeth  Margaret's 
attendant,  John  Young,  who  himself 
witnessed  it. 

And  here  too  it  was,  in  1567,  that 
the  unfortunate  Mary  entered  the  city, 
not  in  the  pomp  of  regal  display,  but 
silently,  by  the  side  of  her  ravisher, 
surrounded  by  the  unarmed  border 
spearmen.  And  then  a  second  time 
she  entered,  but  not  with  Bothwell  at 
her  side.  She  had  just  parted  with 
him  for  the  last  time,  and  now  rode 
between  two  stern  noblemen  to  receive 
the  opprobrium  of  her  people.  Poor 
Queen !  God  only  knows  if  she  be 
wholly  innocent. 

Brilliant  was  the  display  when  James 
VI.  first  publicly  entered  the  Scotch 
capital,  through  the  West  Port  Gate,  in 
1 579.  A  little  cherub-angel,  ensconced 
within  a  globe,  descended  —  not  from 
heaven  but  from  the  battlements  — 
and  delivered  into  his  hands  the  keys 
of  the  city.  King  Solomon  in  all  his' 
glory,  "with  the  twa  women,"  and 
Bacchus,  and  the  goddesses  of  Peace, 
Plenty,  and  Justice,  all  lent  their  aid 
to  magnify  the  splendor  of  the  cere- 
mony. Also  did  "  Dame  Music  and 
hir  scollers  exercisit  hir  art  with  great 
melodie." 

Among  the  familiar  characters  to  be 
seen  on  the  streets  in  those  olden 
times  was  the  Town  Guard,  who  was 
the  policeman  of  those  days.  Clothed 
in  his  dingy  red  uniform  and  huge 
cocked  hat,  with  firelock  or  Lochaber 
axe  pitched  upon  his  shoulder,  he 
saunters  along  with  an  air  that  dis- 
covers a  conscious  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  his  position. 

Occasionally  too  you  might  see  a 
ragged   cawdie,   full  of  gossip,   glide 
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along,  hastening  to  the  Cross  on  High 
street,  the  rallying  point  for  his  class. 
The  cawdies  were  a  class  of  men  who 
were  ready  at  a  moment's  bidding  to 
do  you  any  service,  from  carrying  a 
parcel  or  a  message  to  serving  you  as 
your  valet  de  chambre.  The  fraternity 
now,  however,  is  numbered  with  by- 
gone things.  If  you  want  a  tit  -  bit  of 
scandal  —  the  cawdie  knew  all  the 
gossip  afloat  —  you  must  hunt  it  up  for 
yourself,  or  satisfy  yourself  with  the 
meagre  rumors  that  reach  you  through 
the  ordinary  course  of  things.  If  you 
want  a  faithful  messenger,  you  will  no 
longer  find  him  lounging  around  St. 
Giles's,  ready  at  your  service.  His 
shadow  falls  no  more  on  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh. 

And  of  course  there  were  ladies  on 
the  street  then,  as  now.  Perhaps  a 
gay  belle  with  enormous  hoops  and 
long  stiff  stays,  would  flaunt  along 
Grassmarket,  while  as  she — 

"  Cam'  doun  the  street  her  capuchin  did  flee ; 
She  coost  a  look  behind  her  to  see  her  negligee. 
She  had  twa  lappets  at  her  head  that  flaunted  gal- 

lantlie ; 
And  ribbon  -  knots  at  back  and  breast ;  a  comely 

sight  to  see !  " 

Grassmarket  at  night,  after  the  drum 
of  the  Town  Guard  had  announced  ten 
o'clock,  and  good  sober  people  had  got 
off  the  streets,  was  turned  into  the 
hands  of  Bacchus.  The  street  would 
be  filled  with  rollicking,  reeling  roister- 
ers, making  the  air  resonant  with  their 
tipsy  joyousness.  Grassmarket  has 
from  time  immemorial  swarmed  with 
taverns  and  public  houses — 

"  Where  coothy  chiels  at  e'enin'  meet 
Their  bizzin  craigs  and  mous'  to  weet, 
And  blithely  gar  auld  care  gae  by, 
Wi'  blinkin*  and  wi'  blearin'  eye." 

Here,  in  olden  times,  they  would  ca- 
rouse, and  drink,  and  toast,  and 
"save  "their  ladies  by  losing  them- 
selves— a  custom  according  to  which 
any  one  who  proposed  the  name  of  a 
lady  for  a  toast  considered  himself  ob- 
ligated to  "  save "  her  by  drinking 
more  to  her  health  than  any  of  his 
companions  could  drink  to  their  ladies. 
As  a   result,  when   the  first   intruding 


ray  of  dawn  would  steal  through  the 
window  it  would  find  the  victorious 
chevaliers  under  the  table  in  sonorous 
unconsciousness. 

This  ancient  street,  preserving  the 
marks  of  antiquity,  and  rich  with  the 
associations  of  the  past,  is  inhabited 
by  a  people  who  seem  to  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  locality.  The  men 
and  the  manners  that  are  seen  in  Grass- 
market  to-day  are  not  the  men  and 
the  manners  of  the  present  age.  They 
are  not  such  men  as  you  meet  in  the 
streets  of  New  Edinburgh.  They  are 
the  lagging  parts  of  civilization.  Their 
appearance  and  mode  of  living,  like 
the  houses  in  which  thev  live,  smack  of 
antiquity.  They  form  a  sort  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle  community  that  has  dozed 
so  long  in  the  past  that  it  has  fallen 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  present.  The 
busy,  external  world  has  little  attrac- 
tions for  the  denizen  of  Grassmarket, 
and  its  uproar  seldom  breaks  in  on  his 
tranquillity.  He  carries  on  a  kind  of 
lazy  traffic  under  the  same  roof  and 
much  in  the  same  way  that  his  grand- 
fathers did'  before  him.  Telegraphs, 
railroads,  and  all  the  rapid  ways  mod- 
ern commerce  has  taken  to  itself,  are 
unknown.  The  snort  of  the  locomo- 
tive has  never  broken  in  on  the  quiet 
of  the  old  street  The  shopkeeper  gos- 
sips away  hour  after  hour  with  the  red- 
faced  rustic  who  has  entered  to  invest  a 
penny  in  red  herring.  The  shoemaker 
tucks  up  his  apron  and  leaves  his  shop 
in  the  charge  of  his  wife,  while  he 
spends  half  the  day  with  his  cronies 
over  at  the  White  Hart  Inn.  The  hag 
who  keeps  the  candy  shop  sits  in  the 
door  with  her  knitting,  spider-like, 
waiting  to  catch  some  fly  of  an  urchin 
with  a  half-penny.  The  very  horses 
seem  to  catch  the  contagious  indolence, 
and  slowly  rattle  their  carts  over  the 
stony  street,  as  though  they  seriously 
doubted  the  propriety  of  moving  at  all. 

As  a  stranger  saunters  up  South 
Bridge,  in  the  Old  Town,  shortly  after 
•crossing  Cowgate — a  street  which  is 
many  feet  below,  and  crosses  South 
Bridge  through  one  of  its  many  arches 
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— he  would  come  upon  a  stately  stone 
building,  rectangular  in  shape,  with  a 
large  court  in  the  centre ;  and,  if  he 
could  read  Latin,  he  would  see  by  an 
inscription  on  the  large  archway  over 
the  big  iron  gate,  that  this  was  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  founded  by 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  in  1582.  It  is 
a  large  structure,  and  contains  lecture 
rooms  for  thirty-one  or  two  professors 
in  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity, 
a  library  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  volumes,  and  the  college  mu- 
seums. 

This  old  University,  too,  is  rich  with 
associations.  Up  in  a  little  room  here 
Lord  Brougham  used  to  meet  his  de- 
bating society,  and  early  gave  evi- 
dences of  his  powers.  Jeffrey  and  his 
associates  held  their  club  -  meetings 
here,  and  here  conceived  the  idea  that 
gave  birth  to  the  famous  "  Edinburgh 
Review."  Still  later,  Thomas  Carlyle 
might  have  been  seen  passing  to  and 
from  his  classes — a  thoughtful,  intelli- 
gent young  school  -  teacher  from  a 
neighboring  village.  This  pavement, 
too,  has  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  Charles 
Darwin  and  hosts  of  others  who  have 
left  their  names  in  history. 

Among  the  distinguished  professors 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity might  be  mentioned  Hugh 
Blair,  the  lecturer  on  Rhetoric ;  Dugald 
Stewart,  the  eloquent  writer  on  moral 
philosophy ;  Brown,  the  subtle  and 
acute  logician ;  John  Wilson,  better 
known  as  Christopher  North,  who  "here 
chanted  his  prose  poetry,  and  shook, 
so  savage,  his  yellow  mane;"  and, 
more  recent,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  here  discoursed  so  wisely  and  with 
such  vast  learning  before  his  pupils.  I 
have  at  times  tried  to  imagine  the  frail 
form  of  the  great  philosopher  seated  be- 
fore his  table  speaking  to  the  students. 
Above  his  head,  traced  in  letters  that 
yet  look  fresh,  are  the  words — 

"  On  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man  ;- 
In  man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind." 

Then  underneath  this  are  the  tablets 
containing  the  names  of  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  his  classes. 


Among  the  figures  now  seen  in  the 
University  that  claim  attention,  are 
Professor  Calderwood,  successor  to 
John  Wilson  in  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy ;  Professor  Masson,  the  au- 
thor of  the  well-known  Life  of  Milton  ; 
and  Professor  Blackie  —  good,  old,  ec- 
centric, white-haired  Professor  Blackie ! 
When  will  age  dim  his  youth,  or  time 
erase  his  name  from  the  hearts  of  the 
Scotch  people  ?  Lithe,  wiry,  his  silver 
hair  streaming  down  on  his  shoulders, 
his  quick  eye  flashing  and  twinkling, 
his  sharp,  keen  visage  cutting  itself  in- 
dellibly  into  your  memory,  his  peren- 
nial wit  on  the  alert  at  all  times  to 
launch  out  a  brilliant  saying  or  a  spark- 
ling epigram — who  that  has  once  seen 
him  and  heard  him  can  ever  forget  him ! 
To  hear  him  talk  is  like  seeing  a  water- 
fall dashing  irresistibly  over  the  preci- 
pice, breaking  into  a  million  fragments, 
glistening  and  gleaming  in  the  noon- 
day sun.  As  somebody  said  of  Burns, 
he  fairly  lifts  one  off  his  feet.  One  of 
his  eccentricities  is  to  compose  a  Scotch 
song  each  year,  and  sing  it  before  his 
class.  The  two  great  bugbears  of 
Professor  Blackie's  life  are  John  Stuart 
Mill's  philosophy,  and  the  city  of  New 
York.  To  his  mind,  the  first  is  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  wrong  in 
philosophy,  and  the  second  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  is  evil  in  society ; 
and  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  for 
expressing  his  truly  admirable  disgust 
toward  both. 

Edinburgh,  like  all  other  large  cities, 
has  its  street  characters.  Some  of  these 
are  peculiar  to  Edinburgh,  sui  generis. 
Among  these  is  the  "  sandwich,"  the 
man  who  inserts  himself  between  two 
large  placards  that  hide  all  his  body, 
except  his  head  and  his  feet,  which 
just  emerge  above  and  below.  All  day 
long  may  this  animated  advertisement 
be  seen,  patiently  standing  in  some 
prominent  place,  or  else  slowly  pacing 
up  and  down  by  the  side  of  the  throng 
that  hurry  along  the  pavement. 

Another  well-known  character  is  the 
street -piper,  who,  presuming  on  the 
patriotic    forbearance    of    his    fellow- 
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countrymen,  parades  the  street  in  kilt 
and  bonnet,  and  flying  ribbons,  mak- 
ing the  air  dismal  with  unhallowed 
melody.  The  patriotism  of  the  Scotch- 
man knows  no  bounds,  and,  therefore, 
even  the  bagpipe,  despite  its  unmelo- 
dious  wailing,  holds  a  place  in  his  af- 
fections. So  the  perambulating  piper 
is  endured,  if  not  even  welcomed. 

One  of  the  street  characters  indi- 
genous to  Edinburgh  is  the  fish  -  wife. 
She  trudges  from  the  little  seashore 
village  of  Newhaven  each  morning, 
with  her  basket  of  fish  fastened  on  her 
back  by  a  broad  strap  passing  around 
her  forehead.  This  little  colony  of 
fishermen  at  Newhaven  have  lived  so 
long  among  themselves  (for  they  do 
not  inter-marry  or  mingle  with  the  peo- 
ple around),  that  they  have  almost 
become  a  distinct  people,  both  in  phy- 
siognomy and  in  manner.  These 
women  are  scrupulously  neat  in  ap- 
pearance, and,  with  their  short  blue 
frocks,  snow-white  caps,  ruddy  faces, 
and  buxom  limbs,  present  a  picture  of 
health  and  happiness  not  often  seen. 
The  "  Shepherd,"  in  Nodes  Ambrosi- 
aruEt  thus  eloquendy  describes  the  fish- 
wives :  "  There 's  something  heartsome 
in  the  creak  o'  their  creashy  creels  on 
their  broad  backs,  as  they  gang  swing- 
ing up  the  streets  with  the  leather  belt 
atower  their  mutched  heads,  all  bent 
laigh  down  against  five  stane  load  o' 
haddocks,  skates,  cods  and  flounders, 


like  horses  that  never  rest — and  oh  mon, 
but  mony  o'  them  hae  musical  voices, 
and  their  cries  afar  off  make  my  heart- 
strings dirl.  Saw  ye  them  ever  marchin' 
hamewards  at  nicht,  in  a  band  o'  some 
fifty  or  threescore,  down  Leith  walk,  wi* 
the  grand  gas  lamps  illuminating  their 
scaly  creels,  all  shining  like  silver? 
And  heard  ye  them  ever  singing  then- 
strange  sea-sangs  —  first  half  a  dizen 
o'  the  bit  young  anes,  wi*  as  saft  voices 
and  sweet  as  you  could  hear  in  St 
George's  kirk  on  Sabbath,  half  singin' 
and  half  shoutin'  a  leadin'  verse :  and 
then  all  the  mithers  an'  gran'mithers 
and  great  gran'mithers,  some  o'  them 
wi'  voices  like  verra  men,  gran*  tenors 
and  awfu'  basses  joinin*  in  the  chorus 
that  gaed  echoin'  roun'  Arthur's  seat, 
and  awa'  o'er  the  top  o'  the  Martello 
Tower,  out  at  sea  ayont  the  end  o' 
Leith  Pier  ?  Wad  ye  believe  me  that 
the  music  might  be  called  a  hymn — 
at  times  sae  wild  and  sae  mournfu' — 
and  then  takin'  a  sudden  turn  into  a 
sort  o*  queer  and  outlandish  glee !  It 
makes  me  think  o'  the  salt  sea  foam, 
and  white  mew  -  wings  wavering  in  the 
blast,  and  boaties  dancing  up  and 
down  the  billow  vales,  wi'  oar  or  sail ; 
and  woe's  me,  woe's  me!  o'  the  puir 
fishing  -  smack,  gaun  down  headfore- 
most into  the  deep,  and  the  s*ighin' 
an'  the  sobbin'  o'  widows  and  the 
wailin'  o'  fatherless  weans! " 

D.  S.  Stephens. 


ART    AND    LOVE. 

ONE  early  morning,  led  by  Fancy's  hand, 
O'er  slumbrous  paths  I  sought  the  distant  land, 
Where  Art's  dim  palaces  enchanted  stand. 

And  thus  I  wandered,  till  with  lifted  eyes 
I  marked  the  golden  domes  and  spires  arise 
Of  Art's  cathedral  to  the  orient  skies. 

Upon  a  shining  path  I  upward  passed, 
Until  with  tear  •  starred  eyes  I  stood  at  last, 
In  reverent  joy,  within  the  building  vast. 
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Through  crystal  domes  I  marked  the  sunlight  stream 
In  chastened  brightness  on  the  tender  theme 
Of  many  a  poet  -  painter's  glowing  dream. 

For  all  the  ideal  beauties  earth  and  air, 
And  sliding  river  and  the. ocean  wear, 
Were  pictured  by  the  hand  of  genius  there. 

And  as  I  gazed  thereon,  it  thus  befell : 
I  whispered,  "  Oh,  that  I  might  ever  dwell 
Among  these  paintings  that  I  love  so  well ! 

"  The  earth  is  vexed  with  trials,  greed,  and  crime ; 
Here  soft  would  fall  the  golden  sands  of  time, 
And  life  grow  precious  as  it  grew  sublime." 

A  busy  artist  heard  the  wish,  and  smiled ; 

And  bending  o'er  his  canvas,  sketched  the  mild, 

Sweet  winsome  features  of  a  little  child. 

Years  came  and  fled.     At  last  my  heart  confessed 
A  longing  still  unmet  —  a  deep  unrest  — 
A  weariness  that  would  not  be  repressed. 

And  from  those  halls  I  turned  me  to  depart, 
As  thus  I  mused :  "  How  small  a  thing  is  Art, 
Compared  with  all  the  longings  of  the  heart !  " 

But  yet  a  moment  there  my  feet  were  stayed  ; 
For  on  my  artist's  canvas  was  portrayed 
A  child  no  longer,  but  a  lovely  maid. 

So  sweet  her  face,  that  still  I  lingered  there, 
Entranced  before  the  picture ;  for  I  ne'er 
Had  seen  a  maiden's  face  so  passing  fair. 

Then  said  my  artist,  as  he  smiled  again : 
"  No  dream  of  beauty  fills  the  heart  in  vain, 
But  ever  adds  to  life  a  richer  gain. 

"  It  is  the  dreamer  throws  the  priceless  seeds 
Which  blossom  o'er  the  earth  in  noble  deeds, 
And  Art  is  holy  when  to  Love  it  leads." 

Thomas  S.  Chard. 
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SAYS  Professor  Huxley,  "  The  sci- 
ence of  Politics  is  in  a  very  rudi- 
mentary and  imperfect  state.  Politics, 
as  a  science,  is  not  older  than  astrono- 
my ;  but  though  the  subject  matter  of  the 
latter  is  vastly  less  complex  than  that 
of  the  former,  the  theory  of  the  moon's 
motion  is  not  quite  settled  yet."  Most 
reflective  men  will  accept  this  obser- 
vation ;  indeed,  it  cannot  be  disputed, 
for  nothing  is  scientifically  settled 
which  intelligent  candor  can  question  ; 
and,  in  this  light,  polity  can  boast 
hardly  an  axiom.  Wherefore,  the  most 
established  and  venerable  dogmas  of 
civil  well-being  must  be  considered  as 
but  tentative,  while  the  mysterious  and 
profound  problems  of  human  nature 
daily  evolve  fresh  aspects,  and  demand 
new  and  original  adaptations.  In  the 
discussion,  then,  of  such  questions, 
how  small  the  help  we  can  derive  from 
the  most  accredited  systems !  Of  late 
years,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  may  be 
detected  in  the  bosom  of  society,  in 
every  nation,  on  the  subject  of  crime. 
If  a  date  be  assignable,  the  beginning 
of  this  spirit  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
promulgation,  by  Dr.  Gall,  of  his  sys- 
tem of  Phrenology,  which'  could  not 
have  failed  to  qualify  then  prevalent 
ideas  of  personal  responsibility.  But 
far  greater  was  the  influence  of  later 
researches  into  the  pathology  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  which  have 
at  length  determined  the  important 
law  that  the  mind  and  body  recipro- 
cate disease,  so  that,  without  functional 
or  organic  derangement  of  the  nervous 
organism,  there  is  none  mental  or  pas- 
sional. The  effect  of  these  things  was 
to  break  up  the  rigidity  of  the  ancient 
notion  of  wilfulness ;  not  because  it 
was  really  inconsistent  with  the  ascer- 
tained results  of  disease,  but  because 
by  it  people  ran  the  risk  of  punishing 
the  sick.  Men  began  to  doubt  where 
to  draw  the  line  between  wickedness 


.and  wretchedness,  until,  amidst  a  gen- 
eral differing  of  the  doctors,  the  once 
discountenanced  and  still  unstable 
theory  of  emotional  insanity  gained 
so  wide-spread  a  hold  on  the  quicken- 
ing sympathy  of  mankind  that  it  has 
already  unsettled  even  the  unyielding 
conservatism  of  the  common  law. 

Again,  the  surprising  success  of 
juvenile  reformatories,  and  of  all  species 
of  education,  in  arresting  incipient 
criminality,  profoundly  moves  the  pub- 
lic conscience  with  the  suspicion  that 
at  least  its  inability  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem,  if  not  its  sel- 
fish neglect,  lodges  on  society  at  large 
the  badge  of  failure,  rather  than  on  the 
individual  malefactor  the  brand  of 
guilt.  We  cannot  but  feel,  with  dis- 
mal and  vague  misgivings  like  these, 
that  the  defence  of  person  and  property 
against  violence  and  spoliation  must 
be  justified  upon  concrete  and  palpa- 
ble expediency,  and  no  longer  upon 
dogmatic  condemnation.  And  that  po- 
sition is  at  once  the  most  conscientious 
and  the  most  stern.  It  looks  the  facts 
in  the  face,  and  accepts  the  situation. 
And  when  a  community  or  an  individ- 
ual once  does  that,  whatever  is  done 
about  it  "  means  business,"  as  the 
saying  is.  And,  in  this  matter,  "  busi- 
ness," indeed,  must  be  had,  or  we  are 
undone,  whatever  that  may  mean. 

It  is  clear  that  great  innovations 
are  in  progress  in  the  matter  of  dealing 
with  criminals.  It  is  remarkable  with 
what  spontaneous  generality  in  Eng- 
land and  America  the  ancient  jury 
system  is  in  question.  When  this 
shakes,  nothing  in  what  is  called  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  stable  any  long- 
er. It  is  not,  perhaps,  that  the  jury  is 
unfitted,  in  civil  or  criminal  causes,  for 
its  time-honored  functions,  but  it  has 
been  the  vehicle,  and  verdicts  have 
been  the  expression,  in  great  degree,  of 
this    modern    tenderness,  which    has 
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reached  a  point  that  actually  threatens 
to  enfranchise  crime.  What  then  ? 
Make  laws  against  the  sentiment  of 
pity  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  make  a 
legislative  exclusion  of  public  senti- 
ment from  questions  of  life  and  death  ? 
and  that,  too,  by  way  of  an  experiment 
which,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  would  be  as  radical  as  a  funda- 
mental change  of  the  seat  of  the  sov- 
ereignty ?  But  we  will  revert  to  this 
point. 

The  problem  of  the  treatment  of 
crime  presents  itself  just  now  most 
prominently  in  the  case  of  murder. 
The  press  teems  with  suggestions  of 
reform,  while  the  country  laments  the 
fearful  insecurity  of  life  and  the  de- 
monstrated inefficiency  of  the  existing 
means  of  repression  and  punishment. 
Legislation  is  everywhere  invoked,  but 
the  most  cursory  examination  of  the 
remedies  proposed  would  seem  conclu- 
sive against  the  most  of  them.  Some, 
indeed,  are  extravagant.  For  exam- 
ple, it  having  been  frequently  experi- 
enced that  a  murderer,  justly  convicted, 
obtained,  first  a  prolonged  respite,  and 
afterwards  a  new  trial,  amidst  a  reac- 
tion of  public  feeling,  and  finally  an 
acquittal,  all  by  reason  of  mere  tech- 
nicalities, it  is  proposed  to  contravene 
this  result  by  abolishing  appellate  ju- 
risdiction and  requiring  an  execution 
within  a  certain  brief  time  after  verdict, 
in  all  murder  cases.  This  monstrous 
invention  only  occupies  the  void  of  ig- 
norance of  the  system  it  proposes  to 
modify.  That  system  is  " technical" 
just  because  it  is  a  system.  From  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  down  to  the  fit  of  a 
lady's  thimble,  whatever  has  a  boun- 
dary has  some  exact  line  at  which  it 
is  and  across  which  it  is  not.  This 
nice  exactitude  in  law  becomes  "  tech- 
nical "  in  direct  proportion  to  the  vigor 
and  strength  of  the  system  of  which  it 
is  but  the  incident,  yet  a  necessary  in- 
cident. Let  us  have  an  end  of  this 
stupidity  about  technicality.  Without 
technicality  the  law  is  without  definite 
boundaries,  and  without  definite  boun- 
daries there  are  no  boundaries.    There 


is  not  room  for  a  hair  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  smallest  sand  of  the 
shore  it  impinges  on.  "  Miserable," 
says  the  ancient  maxim,  "  is  that 
country  whose  laws  are  uncertain." 
But  technicalities  are  their  landmarks. 

It  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more  puerile 
proposition  to  abolish  the  principle, 
peculiar  to  criminal  prosecutions,  of 
presumptive  innocence  if  there  be  rea- 
sonable doubt,  substituting  therefor  the 
ordinary  rule  of  civil  causes,  determin- 
ing according  to  the  preponderance  of 
evidence.  A  man  convicted,  by  force 
of  statute,  upon  a  mere  leaning  of  the 
jury's  or  the  judge's  mind,  would  find 
himself  the  focus  of  an  anxious  and  earn- 
est sympathy  that  would  certainly  pro- 
tect him  even  against  the  militia  headed 
by  the  Governor.  It  would  but  in- 
flame the  very  evil  of  the  times,  viz. : 
misplaced  —  not  excessive,  but  mis- 
placed —  sympathy  with  a  sufferer. 
Why  misplaced,  we  will  attempt  to 
show  further  01. 

Nevertheless,  *  remedy  must  be 
in  great  degree  legislative.  The  hide- 
ous cruelty  of  the  criminal  justiciary  of 
old,  even  at  the  hands  of  judges  like 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  developed  that  mi- 
nuteness and  refinement  of  technical 
casuistry  known  as  quibbling,  a  per- 
version which  sheer  humanity  upheld 
for  ages,  to  avert  the  sanguinary  and 
remorseless  sentence  of  the  law.  Hence 
it  has  been  honorable  to  affect  to  treat 
as  matter  of  reasonable  defence  soph- 
istries of  a  grade  to  which  counsel  do 
not  descend  in  civil  causes.  The  cus- 
tom in  its  day  was  but  strategy  of  jus- 
tice ;  but  it  has  long  survived  its  rea- 
son, and,  therefore,  its  dignity,  and 
ought  to  go  down  to  the  shysters  faster 
than  it  is  doing.  But  to  legislate  a 
change  of  manners  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Yet  any  incident  of  a  statute 
which  should  operate  to  withdraw  the 
motive,  would  effect  the  improvement. 
Such  might  be  an  incident  of  a  statute 
directly  adapted  to  modify  the  judg- 
ment on  error  in  capital  cases.  Let  it 
be  a  mere  proviso  lhat  judgment  of 
reversal  in  a  capital  case  shall  be  inop- 
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erative  against  conviction,  where  the 
matters  adjudged  to  be  error  do  not 
affect  the  question  of  the  substantial 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.* 

Here  is  a  distinction  which  we  think 
could  seldom  be  much  obscured  at  bar, 
and  its  effect  would  be  to  render  ap- 
peal, when  made,  more  significant  and 
substantial,  and  less  an  assumed  mat- 
ter of  course,  thereby  better  guarding 
innocence  than  now ;  while,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  disclosed  certainty  of  his 
substantial  guilt  would  end  the  prison- 
er's hopes,  and  with  them  the  dis- 
tressing suspense  with  which  the  pub- 
lic inevitably  and  morbidly  sympa- 
thizes. Indirectly,  as  above  remark- 
ed, it  would  dignify  legal  debate;  and 
we  hardly  know  anything  that  could 
more  powerfully  uphold  the  waning 
majesty  of  the  law  against  the  audac- 
ity of  American  crime.  Most  of  the 
suggestions,  however,  have  been  rash- 
ly levelled  at  the  system  of  jurispru- 
dence itself.  But  let  an  intelligent  lay- 
man take  up  an  elementary  treatise  on 
procedure,  in  which  he  will  find  for 
every  rule  a  reason  and  an  example  of 
it.  He,  far  oftener  than  the  profession- 
al reader,  will  fail  to  invent  a  way  to 
dispense  with  them,  for  injustice  would 
seem  to  have  been  unavoidable  in  any 
one  of  the  instances  cited  for  the  rule, 
had  a  different  one  prevailed.  But  the 
jurist  is  able  to  discriminate  between 
methods  and  principles,  and  the  soci- 
ologist teaches  him  that  the  latter  are 
phenomenal  rather  than  statutory.  It 
takes  something  more,  therefore,  than 
the  legislature  to  secure  a  statutory  re- 
sult in  derogation  of  a  system  by  whose 
principles  the  very  meaning  of  its 
words  is  dictated.  Within  the  practi- 
cal sphere  of  legislative  reform,  how- 

*  For  this  idea  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  ex- 
perience and  sagacity  of  a  well-known  criminal 
lawyer  of  Chicago,  who,  in  reicrence  to  the  question 
in  Illinois,  proposes  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
itself,  and  not  merely  the  effect  of  a  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  should  be  subjected  to  the  limita- 
tion. Possibly  the  question  on  which  that  of  juris- 
diction would  depend,  viz.:  the  substantial  guilt  or 
innocence,  would  be  of  less  convenient  and  satis- 
factory solution  in  the  appellate  court  than  in  the 
forum  of  the  trial  had. 


ever,  lie  a  vast  accumulation  of  imped- 
iments, mostly  methods  and  regula- 
tions, which,  if  ever  wise  or  humane, 
are  utterly  obsolete.  Of  these,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  writer,  the  most  odious  is 
the  method  still  in  use  for  executing  the 
capital  sentence. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  if  left  to 
the  necessity  of  contriving  a  mode  of 
taking  life  judicially,  any  community 
in  Christendom  would,  in  this  age,  in- 
vent hanging.  The  most  universal 
feeling  in  the  presence  of  death  is  that 
of  solemnity.  It  is  simply  correlative 
between  the  living  and  the  dying — so- 
lemnity in  the  witness,  and  mortality  in 
the  subject,  are  so  inseparable  that  all 
human  beings  at  once  notice  any  ex- 
ception. Now,  a  dying  man  dangling 
by  the  neck  from  a  rope,  with  legs  and 
arms  kicking  and  tossing  in  the  air,  is 
a  spectacle  which  it  is  certain  must 
have  been  expressly  intended  to  exas- 
perate this  sense  of  solemnity.  Hard- 
ly anything  can  be  imagined  so  well 
fitted  to  that  result.  It  was  adopted, 
doubdess,  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  this  unutterable  mixture  of  dis- 
gust, horror,  pity  and  sense  of  groUs- 
querie,  would  be  the  more  instrumental 
in  warning  beholders.  But  already 
the  whole  theory  of  deterring  crime  by 
horrible  spectacles  has  been  so  explod- 
ed that  the  opposite  and  more  enlight- 
ened opinion  has  long  constrained  a 
modified  concealment  of  executions, 
with  acknowledged  good  results.  Why 
retain,  then,  this  hateful  indignity  to 
the  human  form,  when  the  supposed 
use  of  its  hatefulness  has  totally  disap- 
peared ?  Decency  among  the  rudest* 
becomes  a  ruling  sentiment  on  all  oc- 
casions of  solemnity.  Why  this  uni- 
versal demand  for  ceremony,  form, 
method,  order,  observance,  etiquette, 
whether  among  the  artless  rustics  of 
the  field,  the  forecastle  s  reckless  sailors, 
or  the  mine's  lawless  adventurers, 
whenever  the  dead  are  to  be  buried  ? 
Is  it  only  because  all  manner  of  men 
have  been  bred  to  decorum  on  certain 
occasions  ?  Be  it  so,  then ;  but  how 
came  such   a  custom   to  be  as  uni- 
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versal  as  the  human  race  ?  It  is  be- 
cause decency  and  gravity  are  strung 
in  the  same  heart-string.  But  hanging 
is  all  but  the  grossest  indecency  to 
which  the  body  of  man  could  be  sub- 
jected. No  man  can  be  justly  hung; 
but  if  one  could,  no  other  man's  body 
escapes  the  insult.  But  let  us  exam- 
ine more  particularly  where  the  shoe 
pinches  in  this  alarming  evil  of  lax  re- 
straint of  murderers. 

Of  course,  whatever  will  make  the 
designer  of  a  murder  more  fearful  of 
losing  his  own  life,  will  arrest  the  evil. 
If  this  is  correct,  the  criterion  of  all 
propositions  is,  whether  they  tend  to- 
ward that  result  ?  Doubtless,  a  variety 
of  co-operating  measures  may  be  re- 
quisite; but  they  ought  ail  to  tend  to 
increase  the  certainty  that  the  punish- 
ment prescribed  by  the  law  will  actu- 
ally be  experienced.  If  this  certainty 
should  ever  become  a  clear,  prevalent 
presumption  in  the  general  mind,  it 
would  even  touch  the  doctrinal  ques- 
tion itself.  In  proportion  as  his  pun- 
ishment appeared  to  him  inevitable, 
the  murderer's  act  would  be  a  suicide 
as  well  as  a  homicide.  And  if  there  is 
any  person  whose  conscience  would  be 
hurt  by  capital  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  murderer  himself,  he  mav  coddle 
his  remorse  without  our  attempting  to 
alleviate  it.  If  society  constructs  a 
machine  for  great  and  transcendent 
uses,  but  so  operating  that  if  a  man 
chooses  to  pull  a  forbidden  string,  some 
automatic  sword  cuts  his  head  off,  it 
can  have  on  its  conscience  the  blood 
of  no  person  who  knowingly  and  vol- 
untarily pulls  that  string.  But  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  metaphori- 
cal and  the  actual  civil  organism,  ex- 
cept that  the  automatic  attachment  of 
the  latter  is  so  bungling  and  precari- 
ous that  it  only  tempts  the  viciously 
foolhardy  ?  Now,  the  public  conscience 
may  well  be  and  is  disturbed  at  this 
defect.  It  is  the  botchery  of  the  taking 
off— not  .the  compulsory  ending  of  a 
murderer's  life,  that  harrows  the  public 
sensibility.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  reme- 
died  by  rendering  more  distinct  and 


obvious  to  all  men  the  interdepen- 
dence between  the  crime  and  its  pen- 
alty.    How  shall  this  be  done  ? 

First,  by  providing  a  method  of  ex- 
ecution solemnized  by  every  decency 
that  befits  the  appointed  dissolution  of 
a  fellow-man.  Let  the  murderer  die 
with  whatever  rational  dignity  he  may 
be  able  to  command.  Let  him  pass 
away  in  peace,  with  his  faculties  about 
him,  without  the  detestable  incongrui- 
ties of  a  gallows-scene,  which  now  drive 
him  into  savage  hardihood,  or  else  dis- 
tract bystanders  with  the  humiliating 
anguish  of  seeing  a  fellow-man  bes- 
tially unable  to  consent  to  death.  We 
have  no  fancy  for  any  particular  way ; 
for  illustration,  however,  suppose  it 
the  prescribed  order  to  conduct  him 
early  in  the  morning  to  his  home,  bring 
a  guard  around  his  house,  leave  him 
with  his  family  and  friends,  without  in- 
trusion, until,  at  such  moment  before 
sunset  as  he  should  give  the  signal, 
a  public  officer,  accompanied  by  a 
chaplain  and  a  physician  should  en- 
ter, with  due  ceremony,  present  a 
fatal  draught,  and  witness  the  act  of 
the  perishing  man  in  decently  lying 
down  to  sleep.  After  the  remains  had 
been  disposed  for  the  coffin  by  the 
friends,  as  in  natural  death,  a  suit- 
able roster  of  witnesses  might  enter 
and  view  the  body.  It  might  be  bet- 
ter, too,  that  persons  designated  to 
perform  any  office  which  could  bring 
them  into  the  domicile  should  be  hab- 
ited in  a  prescribed  costume. 

What  would  be  the  effect  ?  Many, 
rashly  undervaluing  the  reasons  of  the 
thing,  will  say  it  is  "honoring"  the 
murderer.  But  will  it  tend  to  deter 
murder?  that  is  the  question.  We 
think  it  would,  because  juries,  judges, 
governors  and  the  public  would  con- 
ceive of  the  execution  without  those 
harrowing  and  dreadful  incidents  which 
now  render  a  refined  or  a  sympathetic 
man  unwilling  to  permit  anybody  to  be 
hung,  if  the  smallest  excuse  can  be 
found  for  him.  The  bare  idea  of  abridg- 
ing the  three-score-and-ten  is  not  capa- 
ble of  awaking  such  morbid  repugnance. 
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The  murderer  himself,  devoted  to  a 
decent  death,  in  the  very  tokens  of 
sympathy  he  might  receive  would  real- 
ize his  doom  ;  for  as  a  doomed  and 
not  a  threatened  man,  he  would  be 
tenderly  pitied,  forgiven  and  favored 
as  he  ought  to  be.  A  man  devoted  to 
death  is  not  necessarily  a  man  to  be 
saved  from  death  if  possible,  even  if  he 
is  guiltless.  Brothers  in  arms,  willing 
to  die  for  each  other,  make  no  effort  to 
keep  each  other  out  of  appointed  dan- 
ger. It  is  not  that  the  civilized  heart 
of  the  age  revolts,  that  a  man  —  at 
least,  a  bad  and  dangerous  man — 
should  die,  but  that  he  should  be  pass- 
ed through  the  barbaric  and  shameful 
gibbet  -  tableau,  that  abominable  ana: 
chronism  of  our  magistracy. 

A  second  method  of  increasing  a 
sense  of  the  certainty  of  punishment  is 
to  solemnly  enact,  in  the  statute  of 
murder,  that  in  every  case  of  homicide 
the  person  who  did  the  killing  shall  be 
deemed  and  held  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  death,  and  to  have  invoked 
the  instrumentality  of  the  law  for  the 
execution  of  his  doom,  by  virtue  of  his 
act  of  murder ;  with  provisions  for  the 
case  of  misadventure,  sudden  heat, 
etc.  The  indictment,  then,  should 
simply  raise  an  issue  of  inquest  as  to 
the  facts,  and  of  judgment  as  to  what 
might  be  adduced  to  rebut  the  statuto- 
ry presumption  that,  by  the  killing,  the 
prisoner  had  adjudged  himself  to 
death.  This  suggestion  is  novel,  but 
not  so  radical  as  it  may  appear.  It 
would  leave  a  prosecution  subject  to 
every  principle  of  procedure  that  now 
exists,  except  a  few  mischievous  and 
perplexing  fictions.  One  of  these  is, 
that  the  offence  is  against  the  State,  or, 
as  in  England,  against  the  Queen. 
11  Vengeance  is  mine,"  was  said  by  the 
King  of  kings  and  of  queens.  The 
State  has  no  warrant  in  modern  ethics 
for  assuming  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  eternal  justice  disturbed  by  a  mur- 
der. She  is  in  no  just  sense  vindica- 
tory, but  only  conservative.  She  must 
protect  the  living,  not  avenge  the 
dead.    For  this  necessity,  she  may  put 


a  man  to  death.  But  that  it  is,  after 
all,  in  execution  of  his  own  self-con- 
demnation, is  apparent  from  this:  that 
if  the  State  had  neglected  to  make  and 
provide  a  statute  against  murder,  it 
could  not  pretend,  legally,  to  the  right 
to  touch  a  hair  of  a  confessed  murder- 
er's head.  It  is,  therefore,  solely  in 
virtue  of  its  warning  him  that  he  can- 
not murder  another  without,  by  his 
own  ,act,  voluntarily  procuring  himself 
to  be  murdered,  that  the  State  ac- 
quires a  right  to  use  its  machinery  of 
justice  ;  and  not  in  virtue  of  the  injury 
it  has  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the 
murderer.  This  is  but  a  corollary  of 
the  law  itself,  and  therefore  within  the 
law  to-day.  The  practical  operation 
of  thus  altering  the  issue  in  a  capital 
case  would  cut  off  incidentally  nearly 
all  of  that  hitherto  invincible  cob- 
webbery  which  now  renders  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  facts  and  the  sober 
logic  of  the  law  almost  inaccessible  to 
bench  and  bar,  witnesses  and  specta- 
tors, in  a  murder  trial.  The  prisoner 
himself  can  have  no  clear  idea  of  his 
crime,  as  against  society.  If  to  this 
charge  were  added  the  suggestion 
above  mentioned  for  rendering  a  re- 
view inoperative  unless  it  should  touch 
the  real  question  of  guilt  or  innocence, 
we  cannot  but  think  a  murder  trial 
would  almost  necessarily  result  justly, 
and  the  sentence  go  into  effect  inexor- 
ably, because  from  the  murder  to  the 
execution  the  whole  public  could  see 
the  rationale  of  the  case. 

But  again,  the  solemn  promulgation 
of  the  principle  that  on  his  own  hands 
was  his  own  blood,  would  strike  the 
heart  of  the  man  compassing  a  mur- 
der with  a  now  unknown  terror  of 
crushing  simplicity.  It  would  but  for- 
mulate the  truth  as  it  stands  to-day— 
unrecognized  by  law,  and  therefore 
obscured  by  fictions  —  in  every  con- 
science in  the  land.  No  man  with 
bloody  hands  would  hope  to  make 
head  against  that  simple  and  awful 
truth.  No  longer  could  he  count  on 
that  powerful  and  noble  prompting 
of  the  heart  of  man  to  side  with  the 
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weaker;  for  no  longer  would  his  case 
strike  the  public  imagination  with  the 
purely  illusory  but  affecting  figure  of 
a  solitary  and  miserable  man  at  war 
for  his  life  with  the  huge  and  un- 
feeling State.  It  would  then  appear, 
what  it  really  is,  an  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  a  case,  of  which  ulterior  results 
have  been  already  determined  by  the 
party  himself,  unless  investigation  lifts 
the  gloom  lowering  from  the  sky  of 
natural  justice. 

A  little  reflection  shows,  then,  that 
this  innovation,  great  as  might  be  its 
consequences,  would  be  an  innovation 
mainly  of  form,  and  that  not  a  whit 
more  than  necessary  to  remove  ob- 
structions of  the  acknowledged  truth 
of  the  matter,  as  the  age  sees  it,  every- 
where but  the  very  place  where  it  is 
wanted — in  court.  But  to  abolish  or 
seriously  modify  the  jury  system, 
while,  to  some,  seemingly  a  compara- 
tively slight  change,  could  not  be  rated 
below  a  fundamental  revolution  of  po- 
litical government.  The  strange  rash- 
ness in  this  matter  seems  to  result  from 
inattention  to  the  nature  of  jury  trial. 

Here  is  its  peculiarity :  It  is  a  trial 
neither  by  arbitrators,  nor  by  magis- 
trates ;  neither  by  the  king  as  an  auto- 
crat, nor  by  the  law  as  a  code  ;  but  by 
the  country.  To  be  sure,  on  all  sides 
the  jury  is  hedged  in  by  the  law ;  yet 
there  is  undoubtedly  an  element  in  the 
idea  of  a  jury  which  is  contradistin- 
guished from  ordained  law.  Trial  by 
jury,  in  its  essence,  is  a  mixture  of  the 
judicial  will  with  the  undelegated  will 
of  the  people.  This  is  manifest  from 
the  whole  history  of  jury  trial  in  Eng- 
land, if  critically  studied,  and  of  its 
analogue  in  northern  Europe,  and  more 
anciently  in  Greece.  The  Athenian 
court,  called  the  Heli«a  (from  afta, 
"  multitude,")  consisted  of  6,000  of 
the  people  of  the  city,  chosen  out  of 
the  whole  every  year  by  lot.  Of  these 
6,000,  an  abstract  of  a  smaller  number, 
down  to  fifty,  was  drawn  expressly  for 
each  separate  case,  in  a  manner  and 
by  officials  carefully  prescribed  by  law, 
very  much  as  jurymen  are  selected  in 


our  own  time,  from  citizens  named  in 
the  lists.  They  received  three  oboli 
per  day  for  their  services,  sat  upon 
wooden  benches  covered  with  rugs, 
and  heard  the  advocates  who  argued 
before  them  from  their  designated 
places  (bemata).  Pettingall,  Mitford, 
Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  others,  have  sufficiently  demon- 
strated the  antiquity  of  the  idea  of  a 
jury,  which  we  maintain.  It  is  essen- 
tially the  sovereign  people  sitting  as  a 
court,  their  recorded  and  delegated 
will  being  represented  by  the  law  and 
its  officers,  and  their  undelegated  will 
by  an  impartial  abstract  from  their 
own  numbers. 

The  philosophy  of  it  is,  that  average 
public  sentiment,  spontaneously  aris- 
ing, is  a  good  ingredient  in  statutory 
administration.  It  is,  in  its  lowest 
terms,  as  a  British  institution,  a  part- 
nership court  between  the  king's  judge 
and  what  Americans  call  Judge  Lynch. 
Long  since  the  necessity  for  conciliat- 
ing a  justly  suspicious  commonalty  by 
admitting  them,  with  their  prejudices 
and  opinions,  into  a  participation 
with  magisterial  government,  has  pass- 
ed away;  but,  there  has  never  yet 
ceased  a  most  healthful  agency  for 
keeping  jurisprudence  from  becoming 
a  barren  abstraction,  and  a  court  of 
justice  from  becoming  an  inscrutable 
nidus  for  corruption,  in  the  necessity 
of  having  all  essential  business  of  both 
rendered  intelligible  to  and  brought 
under  the  vigilant  scrutiny  of  the  com- 
mon people,  as  represented  in  the  jury 
box.  A  common  law  court,  then,  is 
composed  as  essentially  of  a  jury  as  it  is 
of  judges.  The  people  and  the  magis- 
tracy unite  and  agree  in  settling  causes 
of  action.  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
Roman  Senate,  tempered  by  the  rabble, 
personified  in  their  tribune.  It  was  no 
legislature  without  the  tribune  any  more 
than  our  senate  would  be  a  legislature 
without  the  lower  house.  Nor  do  we 
scruple  to  say  that  to  abolish  the  latter 
would  be  no  greater  innovation  than 
to  abolish  jury  trial  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 
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It  is,  therefore,  not  by  grace  of  me- 
tonymy that  we  identify  the  jury  and 
the  people;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
law.  A  jury  is  an  "abstract  of  the 
country,*'  and  is  presumed  to  be  fairly 
representative  of  the  average  feeling, 
opinion  and  capacity  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  a  civil  right  to  sit  on  a  jury  or 
to  be  eligible  as  a  jurfman.  The  law 
deems  it  a  burden,  from  which  a  man 
may  be  "  exempted,**  but  to  which  no- 
body can  be  promoted.  So  exclusively 
is  it  the  country's  right,  not  the  indi- 
vidual's, that  the  right  is  not  capable 
to  vest  in  any  individual.  The  great- 
est of  forensic  lawyers  declared  before 
the  whole  kingdom  that  the  king,  the 
cabinet,  the  army  and  navy,  the  judges, 
and  even  Parliament  itself,  in  its  om- 
nipotence, were  but  guards,  conserva- 
tors and  ministers  around  the  British 
jury-box.  If  this  was  more  eloquent 
than  accurate,  no  jurist  has  ever  said 
so.  Those  "guards"  are  the  cup  that 
holds,  steady,  shapely  and  even,  the 
essential  jury  ;  but  that  jury  has  been 
dipped  from  the  vast,  changeful,  some 
times  stormy,  sea  of  the  people. 

So  far,  then,  from  attempting  to 
repress  murder  by  tampering  with  the 
jury  system,  the  opposite  indication  is 
strenuously  demanded.  The  jury  is 
now  disburdened  of  its  true,  high  and 
arduous  function.  After  a  homicide, 
the  killer  is  to  be  tried  "  by  the  coun- 
try," in  the  ancient,  significant,  and 
most  apposite  words  of  the  pleadings. 
Well,  then,  how  does  the  country  try 
him  ?  The  answer  is,  in  the  following 
manner,  viz. :  Such  citizens  as  think  fit 
resort  to  the  chambers  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  supplicate  mercy  for  a  man 
whose  life  is  imperilled.  Who  shall 
limit  the  resources  of  precatory  appeal  ? 
Heaven  forfend  the  day  that  hinders 
any  species  of  eloquence  or  art  which 
pity  evokes !  Such  is  the  trial.  It  is 
wholly  ex  -  parte \  besides  being  purely 
emotional.  The  contest  between  the 
firmness  of  an  individual  and  the  melt- 
ing importunities  of  imploring  men  and 
women,  bears  hardly  any  analogy  to 
a  rational  process  for  the  decision  of  a 


judicial  question.  Accident  has  in  it  a 
potency  greater  than  reason.  But  in 
any  view,  the  firmness  of  any  man's 
will  against  his  heart  is  extremely  sub- 
ject to  his  state  of  body.  A  bite  of  old 
cheese  costs  one  poor  wretch  his  life, 
while  a  bland  and  genial  cup  of  Oolong 
opens  a  gubernatorial  countenance, 
thereby  redoubling  a  petitioner's  zeal, 
and  a  wife -killer  is  licensed  to  marry 
and  kill  again. 

Say  not  this  unseemly  bandying  of 
life  without  truth  or  reason,  from  which 
no  Executive  now  escapes,  is  not  the 
real "  trial."  It  is ;  for  we  speak  of  the 
substance,  and  not  the  form.  True, 
all  this  procedure  pre -supposes  a  sen- 
tence of  death,  a  verdict  of  guilt,  a  pro- 
longed trial,  an  indictment,  a  finding 
of  a  grand  jury,  and  a  murder.  But 
here  is  the  point,  viz. :  When  the  mur- 
der was  resolved  on,  the  slayer  began 
to  weigh  his  chances  at  the  test -trial; 
and  where  had  he  learned  to  locate 
that  trial  ?  In  the  bosom  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, conducted,  if  at  all,  by  the  news- 
papers. Let  it  be  once  understood 
that  when  a  man  kills,  he  has  thereby 
provided  for  himself  a  speedy  and  de- 
cent death,  and  pardon  implorers  will 
feel  it  awkward  to  say  that,  after  the 
part)'  had  executed  that  part  of  his  will 
which  cost  his  victim  his  life,  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  "  You  made  your 
bed  —  now  lie  on  it,"  might  say  the 
mildest  Executive. 

Should  this  principle  go  into  statutory 
force,  the  jury  would  hardly  fail  to  be- 
come again  the  repository  of  the  issue  of 
life  or  death,  which  now  it  is  not.  "Tried 
by  the  country  "  ( and  by  nothing  else 
should  any  man  lose  his  life)  would 
then  become,  as  our  law  contemplates, 
a  trial  by  the  natural  judgment  and 
conscience  of  the  community,  guided 
and  enlightened  by  the  learning  and 
wisdom  of  the  law,  rendered  practicable 
by  abstracting  a  few  average  citizens, 
and  bringing  them  personally  into 
court.  On  those  citizens  should  be  the 
responsibility,  not  of  adjudging  a  fel- 
low-man worthy  of  death,  but  of  con- 
serving  life    in    society    against   the 
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groundless  appeals  of  a  prisoner  for 
immunity  from  the  death  denounced 
by  himself  upon  himself.  They  should 
learn  to  feel  that  it  is  not  they  who  pull 
the  string  that  works  the  automatic 
sword,  but  the  slayer  himself  who  has 
pulled  it.  Their  only  function  should 
be  to  keep  the  machine  in  order.  But 
how  is  it  now  ?  The  juryman  is  placed 
in  a  situation  of  exquisite  impartiality 
between  the  parties,  to  wit:  the  mur- 
derer and  the  State,  with  neither  of 
whom  he  is  identified.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  does  not  like  to  kill 
one  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  Such  is  ■ 
the  hurtful  fiction.  The  truth  is,  he  is 
absolutely  identified  with  society,  and 
sits  there  to  protect  it.  The  murder 
and  the  correlative  death  of  the  mur- 
derer should  be  foregone  eventualities, 
which  he  might  regret  as  much  as  he 
chose,  but  in  which  he  could  have  no 
remorse,  because  no  participation  in 
the  one  death  any  more  than  in  the 
other.  His  function  should  be  simply 
to  ascertain  whether  the  first  death 
happened  as  a  fact  by  the  hand  of  the 
accused,  and  whether  the  excuses  of- 
fered for  it  were  in  fact  true.  But  now 
he  is  obliged  to  find  a  moral  and  legal 
conclusion  of  guilt  or  innocence,  and 
he  naturally  shrinks  from  it.  Let  so- 
ciety at  large  do  it  for  him  in  advance. 
His  conscience  is  personal,  but  his 
duty  is  official.  Be  it,  then,  his  sole 
office  to  find  facts  and  not  conclu- 
sions. Suppose  the  doctrine  to  have 
been  made  into  a  law,  that  his  devo- 
tion to  death  is  the  man-slayer's  medi- 
ate act  by  the  killing,  the  juror's  func- 
tion would  be  only  to  find  conclusions  of 
fact.  If,  then,  the  form  of  the  verdict 
corresponded,  the  most  tender-hearted 
juror  would  seldom  fail  to  be  just.     He 


would  find  that  the  prisoner  did  kill 
the  deceased,  and  find  that  the  first 
and  the  second  and  the  third,  and  so 
on,  of  the  excuses  pleadable  under  the 
law,  were  or  were  not  in  fact  true.  If 
the  first  finding  was  affirmative  and  all 
the  rest  negative,  the  man's  doom 
would  be  fixed,  though  the  juror  would 
have  had  no  more  share  in  it  than  the 
witnesses — not  so  much.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  make  it  very  hard  to  get 
a  false  or  strained  verdict  either  way, 
and  the  important  consideration  re- 
mains to  add,  that  the  same  simplicity 
of  the  logic  of  the  prosecution,  which 
would  protect  the  jury  from  emotional 
influences,  would  likewise  disqualify 
most  of  the  reasons  commonly  urged 
as  grounds  of  Executive  clemency; 
the  whole  depending,  at  last,  for  its 
chief  efficacy  upon  its  fitness  to  enter 
the  general  mind  as  a  palpable,  intel- 
ligible connection  between  transgres- 
sion and  punishment,  as  different 
stages  of  the  same  thing,  of  which 
any  man  could  see  both  ends  every 
time  he  was  tempted  to  kill.  That  con- 
nection would  then  appear  in  its  stern 
strength,  as  plain  as  the  iron  bolt  that 
couples  the  hind  part  to  the  fore  part 
of  a  wagon.  It  is  now  like  the  relation 
between  balls  on  a  billiard-table — sub- 
ject to  chance,  experience,  skill,  and 
fraud.  To  put  it  all  in  a  word  or  two : 
i.  Abolish  revolting  incidents  of  ex- 
ecution. 

2.  Remove  obstructive  fictions. 

3.  Ordain  the  truth  that  homicide 
in  society  is  ipso  facto  potential  sui- 
cide, subject  to  exceptions. 

4.  Men  who  think  the  ordinance  too 
absolute  need  only  to  suffer  their  fel- 
low-men to  live  on. 

John  M.  Binckley. 
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THE   OLD    FLAG. 

THE  Flag?  I  lookin'  ?  Well  now,  what  of  that? 
You  thought  that  I  hated  it,  hey  ? 
Perhaps,  then,  I  do,  if  that 's  what  you  're  at  — 
But  why  are  you  grinnin'  that  way  ? 
I  'd  look  at  Ben  Butler  'f  he  came  in  my  view  — 
I  've  a  hankerin'  for  seein'  —  hain't  you  ? 

Oh!  1  looked  rather  curious?     How  so? 
Kind  o'  white  round  the  gills  'd  you  say  ? 
But  that,  in  our  fam'ly  —  you  cert'nly  know  — 
That  means  that  the  devil 's  to  pay  ! 
Maybe,  now,  it 's  a  spell  as  I  've  took, 
To  be  givin'  somebody  a  knock. 

No  ?  Did  n't  look  vicious,  you  think  ?  What  then  ? 

Kind  o'  sorrowful,  hey  ?     That 's  a  go, 

For  a  four  -  years'  campaigner  with  men 

Who  've  a  record  like  ours  to  show  ! 

That  'j  a  story  to  tell  on  a  man 

Who  can  show  's  many  scars  as  I  can ! 

Well,  there  's  no  use  o'  dodgin'  it,  Tom, 

I  sometimes  do  feel  awful  queer ; 

I  do  n't  talk  of  it  much,  ev'n  at  home, 

But  'twixt  you  and  me  I  do  n't  care  — 

I  did  look  at  the  flag  goin'  by 

With  a  kind  of  a  mist  in  my  eye. 

"  Repentance  ?  "  Do  n't  laugh  at  me,  man  — 
There  Ml  be  a  funeral  't  your  house  'f  you  do ! 
No,  not  much  repentance  —  but  then, 
I  've  a  good  deal  to  grieve  me,  it 's  true ; 
There  are  thousands  who  see  it  that  way, 
Though,  like  me,  they  have  little  to  say. 

Now,  I  came  of  a  patriot  stock, 
Who  taught  me  to  love  the  Old  Flag ; 
And  I  stood  by  it  firm  as  a  rock, 
Till  I  thought  it  began  to  look  brag  — 
Till  I  felt  that  it  emblem'd  a  power 
That  respected  my  people  no  more. 

But  it  all  turned  to  bitterness,  then, 

And  I  thought  I  'd  the  right  to  resist, 

While  you  thought  not ;  so,  though  we  'd  been 

Both  neighbors  and  friends,  we  must  'list, 

To  go  fightin'  each  other  like  heathen, 

'Cause  we  could  n't  through  the  same  glasses  see  then. 
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So  I  took  to  the  "  So  -  called  "  at  first ; 
And  'f  I  bad  any  vigor  and  pluck, 
They  were  hers  at  her  best  and  her  worst  — 
(The  weaker  she  got,  the  closer  I  stuck ;) 
And  in  fact,  I  did  n't  fairly  give  in 
Till  I  came  and  saw  your  blasted  grin. 

But  the  struggle  's  long  over,  Tom,  now, 

And  we  *ve  all  the  same  Government  still  ; 

We  've  no  thought  of  another  —  then  how? 

Shall  we  go  on  in  bitterness,  till 

Our  children  imbibe  the  same  feeling, 

And  keep  widening  the  breach,  'stead  of  healing  ? 

Now,  in  truth,  I  do  n't  like  it,  to  feel 
I've  no  Country ',  or,  what  is  the  same, 
Can  't  love,  and  rejoice  in  its  weal  — 
Can  't  take  pride,  as  I  did,  in  its  name — 
That  my  children  —  it  hurts  me,  I  own  it  — 
May  always  look  coldly  upon  it. 

What  ?  A  family  quarrel,  'd  you  say  ? 
And  I'd  fight  for  the  Old  Flag  now  ? 
That 's  a  tender  point,  Tom,  but  you  may 
Be  tight  about  that,  for  I  vow 
I  believe  I  'd  pitch  in  like  a  cur, 
If  outsiders  came  foolin'  round  yer  ! 


Ed.  Porter  Thompson. 


THE   MAN    IN   THE   IRON    MASK. 


"  What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack 
of  doom?" 

MORE  than  sixty  volumes  and 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  essays  and  tracts  have  been 
published,  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  to  prove  conclusively  that  some 
particular  person  out  of  thirteen  others 
was  certainly  Thomnu  au  masque  de 
fer.  Last  year  M.  Topin,  a  French 
historian,  professed  to  have  settled  the 
question  forever,  and  the  Academy 
awarded  him  its  medal.  But  an  of- 
ficer of  the  French  army  now  appears, 
disputing  the  historian's  reasoning,  and 
saying  that  Chevalier  de  Riffenbach  is 


the  unknown  man,  as  can  be  proven 
by  recent  important  discoveries.  Let 
us  recount  the  well-nigh  forgotten 
story,  that  we  may  pass  judgment  for 
ourselves. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury there  disappeared  from  among  the 
State  prisoners  in  France  a  person  who 
had  long  been  spoken  of  as  Thontme 
au  masque  de  fer.  There  is  no  known 
history  of  his  life,  nor  ascertained  rec- 
ord of  his  death.  For  full  forty  years — 
from,  in  fact,  the  death  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  in  1664,  to  the  war  of  Louis 
XIV.  about  the  Spanish  succession, 
which    commenced    in    1702  —  there 
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were  rumors  in  court  circles,  and  among 
the  people,  of  a  State  prisoner  of  un- 
known name,  who,  disguised  in  an 
iron  mask,  of  which  he  was  never  seen 
divested,  denied  all  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world,  strictly  guarded,  at- 
tended and  watched  by  an  officer  of 
high  rank,  and  removed  from  prison 
to  prison  only  at  long  intervals  and 
with  jealous  precautions,  was  a  living 
protest  against  the  ruling  dynasty.  No 
known  person  had  ever  held  conversa- 
tion with  him.  He  had  apparently  no 
friends.  The  purpose  of  his  incarcera- 
tion was  conjectured.  Neither  letters 
nor  messages  from  him  were  supposed 
ever  to  have  been  received.  But,  nev- 
ertheless, the  fact  existed,  established 
by  incontrovertible  evidence,  that  there 
was  such  a  State  prisoner — confined, 
disguised,  and  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  world  —  whose  line- 
age, rank,  and  name  were  to  be  kept 
as  profound  a  secret  as  the  outline  of 
his  features  or  the  expression  of  his 
face. 

The  rulers  and  their  ministers  were 
the  jealous  guardians  of  the  mystery. 
It  was  a  State  secret,  considered  so 
important  that  every  person  who  was 
entrusted  with  it,  king  or  minister, 
bound  himself  with  an  oath  never 
to  reveal  it,  save  under'  certain  pre- 
scribed conditions.  Thus  it  was  to 
the  Due  d' Orleans,  Regent,  that 
Louis  XIV.  entrusted  it  under  oath; 
the  Regent  passed  it  in  turn  to  Louis 
XV.,  who  revealed  the  secret  to  Louis 
XVI.  The  last,  before  the  unhappy 
circumstances  that  resulted  in  his  im- 
prisonment and  death  had  occurred, 
had  already  made  it  known  to  his 
brother,  who  afterwards  became  Louis 
XVIII.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  worthy 
of  remark,  that  neither  the  Regent,  nor 
the  lively  and  dissipated  Louis  XV.,  in 
their  gayest  moments  of  revelry,  even 
when  elated  by  wine,  ever  allowed  the 
secret,  by  any  chance,  to  escape  their 
lips.  The  name  of  the  prisoner  was  lost 
in  the  mysterious  phrase,  "rhomme 
au  masque  de  fer" 

At  the  time  Louis  XVI.  was  married 


\ 


to  Marie  Antoinette,  he  was  already  in 
possession  of  the  secret.  One  day 
Louis  Philippe  (afterwards  Egaiite)  re- 
pairing to  Versailles,  found  the  young 
wife  seated  at  her  husband's  feet.  L'pon 
seeing  the  Prince  she  sprang  forward, 
embraced  him,  and  exclaimed,  "Pray, 
cousin,  help  me  to  extract  from  the 
king  all  he  knows  of  the  masked  pris- 
oner!" Louis  seemed  unusually  seri- 
ous and  annoyed;  and  returned  an 
answer  more  positive  than  was  his 
custom :  M  Do  not  ask  me !  I  cannot 
divulge  anything  concerning  him!" 
"  Probably,"  remarks  M.  Michelet,  who 
tells  the  story,  "probably  he  did  not 
care  to  have  a  question  involving  his 
legitimacy  carried  to  Vienna,  and  there 
discussed." 

The  various  anecdotes  relating  to 
this  mysterious  character  and  to  his 
captivity,  all  point  in  one  direction.  It 
was  a  matter  of  personal  importance 
to  the  Bourbons  that  the  history  of  the 
man  in  the  iron  mask  should  not  be 
known.  It  was  never  pretended  that 
he  had  indulged  in  ambition  or  been 
detected  in  crime.  Not  for  what  he 
had  done,  but  for  what  he  was,  was 
he  doomed  to  life  -  long  estrangement 
from  his  kind. 

Dufresnoy,  who  was  four  times  con- 
signed to  the  Bastile,  had  once  seen 
the  masked  prisoner,  but  could  never 
be  persuaded  to  give  any  description 
of  his  person  or  appearance.  Upon 
being  questioned  once  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  replied  in  great  alarm,  "Do 
you  wish  me  to  be  committed  to  the 
Bastile  a  fifth  time?" 

In  the  memoirs  of  Marshal  Richelieu 
it  is  stated  that  a  discussion  upon  the 
identity  of  the  man  in  the  iron  mask 
once  arose  at  the  King's  table.  Louis 
XV.  was  present.  Many  opinions 
were  expressed,  and  each  courtier  was 
anxious  to  establish  his  own.  The 
King  took  no  part  in  the  conversation, 
but  remained  at  the  table  a  listener. 
He  afterwards  stated  to  the  Duke  that, 
curiously  enough,  "  not  one  of  the  dis- 
putants had  uttered  the  truth  regarding 
the  prisoner."     The  Dauphin  (father 
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of  Loui^  XVJ^  having  entreated  the 
King  to^fjfsclose  to  him  who  the  mys- 
terious prisoner  was,  the  King  replied  : 
*•  It  is  well  that  you  should  continue  to 
remain  in  ignorance ;  be  assured  that 
to  be  better  informed  would  both  grieve 
and  shame  you."  To  Laborde,  a  fa- 
vorite, Louis  XV.  remarked :  "  I  deplore 
the  incarceration.  Though  lamentable 
for  the  poor  man,  it  nevertheless  pre- 
vented great  calamities.  More  I  can- 
not say."  Louis  XVIII.  remarked  once, 
in  conversation  upon  the  subject :  "  The 
mystery  was  revealed  to  me,  and  to  my 
successor  it  will  be  divulged.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  preserve  the 
secret,  to  maintain  the  honor  of  an  an- 
cestor inviolate." 

In  an  edition  of  Voltaire's  works, 
edited  by  Benehot,  the  following  anec- 
dote is  related:  "A  short  time  before 
his  death,  Louis  XVIII.  was  one  day 
dozing  in  his  chair  after  dinner,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom,  when  a  con- 
versation took  place  in  regard  to  the 
masked  prisoner.  It  occurred  between 
two  gentlemen  in  waiting,  carried  on 
in  an  undertone.  One,  M.  le  Compte 
Paix,  strongly  supported  the  opinion, 
expressed  in  a  work  then  recently  pub- 
lished, that  the  masked  prisoner  was 
the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  The  King, 
upon  hearing  this  assertion,  appeared 
to  awake  from  his  doze,  but  refrained 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion. The  next  day,  under  nearly  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  a  new  discussion 
arose  between  the  same  persons  on 
another  historical  question.  M.  le 
Compte  again  expressed  his  opinion 
with  some  warmth,  when  the  King 
addressed  him :  "  Paix,  /iter  vous 
anriez  ration,  et  aujourd*  hui  vous 
awes  tort."  (Yesterday  you  gave  a 
right  opinion,  but  to-day  you  are 
wrong.) 

In  a  collection  of  "  Unpublished  Let- 
ters of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  issued 
from  a  Baltimore  press  some  years 
ago,  there  is  to  be  found  a  statement, 
which,  condensed,  runs  as  follows :  The 
last  person  in  possession  of  the  secret 
of  the  masque  de  fer  was  the  Due  de 


Richelieu,  to  whom  it  was  communi- 
cated by  Mademoiselle  de  Balois.  The 
Duke  never  divulged  the  secret  to  Vol  • 
taire;  but  he  was  more  accessible  to 
the  earnest  questionings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  related  the  following  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  John  Jay :  ••  I 
yesterday  conversed  with  the  Due  de 
Richelieu.  He  is  well-disposed  to  our 
cause.  He  was  much  pleased  at  my 
praise  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal.  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  asking  him  who 
the  masque  de  fer  could  possibly  be  ; 
that  he  was  undoubtedly  born  during 
the  administration  of  the  Cardinal.  He 
immediately  assumed  a  serious  look — 
said  it  was  a  State  secret — but  gradu- 
ally revealed  who  he  was.  I  confide 
the  explanation  he  gave  me  to  your 
safe-keeping." 

The  person  to  whom  the  man  in  the 
iron  mask  was  committed  was  St. 
Mars,  a  person  of  rank,  who  always 
possessed  the  confidence  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  was  the  Governor  of  St.  Marguerite 
for  many  years.  His  charge  was  al- 
ways the  object  of  great  curiosity.  He 
himself  wrote  to  the  King,  "  In  all  this 
province  the  report  has  spread  that  my 
prisoner  is  the  Due  de  Beaufort.  Some 
say  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  late  Oliver 
Cromwell."  With  regard  to  the  jour- 
neys of  the  unknown  captive  from  the 
Bastile  to  the  prison  St.  Marguerite  and 
his  return  thirteen  years  afterward,  they 
were  made  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
secrecy.  Keeper  and  prisoner  were 
never  separated  for  a  moment.  They 
rode  in  a  sedan-chair,  covered  with 
waxed  cloth,  and  almost  impervious 
to  the  air.  A  squad  of  infantry  accom- 
panied the  procession,  and  troops  went 
forward  an  hour  in  advance  to  see  that 
the  way  was  clear.  Indeed,  the  fates 
of  St.  Mars  and  the  masked  captive 
were  indissolubly  connected.  The  one 
never  quitted  the  other  from  the  hour 
he  took  charge  of  him,  following  him 
through  all  changes  of  residence,  until 
death  released  the  prisoner.  Of  the 
journey  to  the  island,  St.  Mars  wrote 
to  the  Minister  in  May,  1687,  "  I  can 
assure  you,  Monseigneur,  that  no  one 
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in  the  world  has  seen  the  prisoner ;  and 
from  the  vigilant  way  in  which  he  was 
guarded,  and  in  which  I  caused  him  to 
travel,  every  one  is  eager  to  know  who 
he  can  be." 

Before  entering  upon  the  question  of 
the  identity  of  Vhomme  au  masque  de 
fer  with  any  one  of  the  vague  person- 
ages whom  he  was  supposed  to  be, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  one  of  the  places 
of  his  confinement. 

The  IsU  SL  Marguerite,  situated  in 
the  Mediterranean,  south  of  Provence, 
is  clearly  discernible  from  Cannes.  It 
is  a  long,  low  island,  stretching  from 
east  to  west.  Taking  departure  from 
La  Croisette,  which  forms  the  middle 
point  between  the  bays  of  Napoul  and 
of  Jouan,  the  island  is  approached  after 
about  half-an-hour's  row  in  an  ordi- 
nary boat  of  the  country.  Dangerous 
rocks  surround  the  land — not  the  less 
dangerous  for  lying  chiefly  under  wa- 
ter—  on  which  your  boat,  although 
skilfully  managed,  is  almost  sure  to  be 
dashed. 

Reaching  the  landing  place,  and  as- 
cending a  numerous  flight  of  steps,  you 
pass  over  a  draw- bridge  and  through 
a  gateway  into  the  fort.  Crossing  a 
spacious  quadrangle  into  an  interior 
court,  there  is  before  you  the  prison. 
The  custode  avers  that  the  prison  was 
much  altered  immediately  upon  the  de- 
parture of  the  "  man  in  the  iron  mask," 
purposely  to  remove  all  memorials  of 
the  imprisonment.  The  guide  leads 
you  to  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  and 
after  the  unlocking  of  ponderous  fast- 
enings, you  enter  the  mysterious  pris- 
oner's chamber.  It  does  not  now  ap- 
pear like  a  prison.  The  doors  indeed 
are  heavy,  and  the  one  large  window 
has  iron  gratings;  but  the  walls  are 
high,  the  light  and  air  abundant,  and 
the  room  spacious.  It  is  narrated  that 
on  one  occasion  while  at  dinner,  dur- 
ing the  temporary  absence  of  his  at- 
tendant, the  prisoner  wrote  some  lines 
on  the  silver  plate  before  him,  invok- 
ing the  pity  and  good  offices  of  the 
finder,  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window. 
It  fell  into  a  fisherman's  boat.    The 


poor  fellow,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
honesty,  brought  the  plate  to  St.  Mars, 
the  Governor. 

"  Can  you  read  what  is  scratched  on 
this  plate?"  asked  the  Governor. 

"  No ;  I  cannot  read,"  replied  the 
fisherman. 

"  Do  you  not  know  how  ?" 

"  I  was  never  taught." 

••  And  you  have  no  idea  of  your  own, 
or  from  others,  of  what  these  lines  con- 
vey ?" 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  frightened 
man,  "  no  one  but  yourself  knows  that 
I  found  the  plate.  It  fell  into  ray  boat 
not  an  hour  ago,  and  I  brought  it  in- 
stantly to  you." 

"  I  believe  you  to  be  truthful  and 
honest,  my  good  man,"  answered  St. 
Mars,  much  disquieted  by  the  event, 
"  but  must  detain  you  in  order  to  be 
quite  certain." 

Still  doubting,  and  alarmed  lest  the 
secret  of  his  mysterious  charge  should 
thus  have  escaped  to  the  outer  world, 
St.  Mars  detained  the  fisherman  a  week 
in  prison,  until  he  had  ascertained  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  the  poor  man  did 
not  know  how  to  read. 

The  prison  window  then  received 
two  additional  gratings,  and  the  pris- 
oner was  more  narrowly  watched.  No 
attempt  to  communicate  with  the  out- 
side world  was  again  discovered  for 
several  years.  The  captive  seemed 
reconciled  to  his  fate.  But  in  the 
spring  of  1696  a  friar,  passing  by  the 
prison  walls,  observed  something  white 
floating  on  the  water.  Securing  the 
object  with  difficulty,  he  brought  it  to 
St.  Mars.  It  proved  to  be  a  fine  linen 
shirt,  negligently  folded.  Upon  open- 
ing it,  the  linen  was  found  covered 
with  writing  from  end  to  end. 

"  Did  you  read  this  writing  ?"  asked 
the  commandant. 

"  I  did  not  even  open  the  bundle, 
Monsieur,"  replied  the  friar. 

"  Be  so  good  as  not  to  speak  of  the 
occurrence,"  remarked  St.  Mars,  and 
the  priest  was  dismissed. 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  friar 
had  been  noticed  in  his  endeavors  to 
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recover  the  parcel,  and  the  fact  was 
told  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who  in 
turn  repeated  it  to  St.  Mars.  Much 
alarmed,  the  commandant  sent  again 
for  the  finder.  Whether  dissatisfied 
or  not  by  this  second  examination,  it  is 
certain  that  the  poor  priest,  two  days 
after,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

"  The  prisoner  could  only  see  the 
sky,*'  remarked  the  custode,  "and 
hear  the  dash  of  the  waves."  There 
was  now  no  furniture  in  the  room.  The 
walls  seemed  to  have  been  repeatedly 
painted  over,  to  obliterate  any  writing 
upon  them  that  might  reveal  the  mys- 
terious secret.  In  another  room  the 
visitor  is  shown  the  chair  upon  which 
the  prisoner  used  to  sit.  After  the 
lapse  of  almost  two  centuries,  there  are 
still  the  faded  red  satin  and  the  gilt 
legs  and  sides.  Directly  opposite  to 
the  chamber,  to  the  right  of  the  corri- 
dor, is  the  apartment  of  St.  Mars,  with 
the  door  that  communicated  between, 
and  the  curiously  -  contrived  aperture 
through  which  the  prisoner  could  be 
watched. 

The  Isle  St.  Marguerite  is  used  at 
present  for  the  confinement  of  Alge- 
rians who  refuse  to  pay  French  taxes. 
They  have  the  whole  range  of  the 
prison,  sentries  being  posted  round  and 
about  to  ensure  their  safe  custody. 
Some  of  these  swarthy  Arabs  have 
been  confined  on  the  island  since  the 
first  possession  of  Algeria  by  the 
French.  "But  they  are  obstinate  ces 
gens  la"  said  our  conductor,  "  and  will 
not  make  their  submission." 

The  enigma,  Who  was  the  man  in 
the  iron  mask?  remained  unsolved 
for  five  generations.  From  first  to 
last,  more  than  fifty  volumes  have 
been  written  upon  the  subject.  The 
controversy  has  been  renewed  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  in  the  "Revue 
Contemporainer  He  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  identified  as  a  twin 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  his  half- 
brother,  as  a  son  of  Buckingham,  and 
as  a  dozen  other  personages.  That  a 
mystery  should  have  existed  for  so  long 
a  period  since  the  death  and  during 


the  whole  life -time  of  the  prisoner, 
that  not  a  particle  of  intelligence  should 
have  been  divulged  by  any  person  nor 
made  known  through  any  channel, 
appears  almost  incredible.  The  very 
circumstance  of  wearing  a  mask  con- 
tinually would  of  itself  attract  atten- 
tion and  elicit  inquiry  from  the  very 
meanest  of  his  jailers.  But  so  well 
was  the  State  secret  kept,  that,  up  to 
last  year,  not  one  of  the  writers  who 
have  dealt  with  the  question  had  sat- 
isfactorily solved  the  mystery. 

Voltaire's  belief  that  he  was  an  older 
brother,  born  about  a  year  previously 
to  Louis  XIV.,  is  well  known.  Other 
writers  have  affirmed  him  to  be  a  twin 
brother  of.  Louis  XIV.,  born  two  hours 
after  the  royal  infant  had  received  the 
homage  and  acclamation  of  a  crowd  of 
courtiers  who  had  thronged  the  palace. 
Anne  of  Austria,  his  mother,  had  been 
childless  for  many  years.  An  heir  to 
the  throne  of  France  was  hailed,  there- 
fore, with  greatest  joy.  It  had  been 
predicted  by  two  astrologers,  during 
several  months  before  her  accouch- 
ment,  that  France  would  be  torn  by 
dissentions  and  civil  war,  produced  by 
the  rivalry  of  two  claimants  to  the 
throne.  The  report  was  well  known 
to  the  people.  When  the  twin  brother, 
therefore,  was  announced  to  Richelieu 
and  to  the  King,  the  prediction  seemed 
fulfilled.  By  the  law  of  France,  the 
last  born  twin  child  is  considered  the 
eldest.  One  of  the  twin  children  had 
an  hour  before  been  proclaimed  pub- 
licly as  the  Dauphin,  heir  to  the  French 
throne.  Gloom  and  dismay  seized  on 
the  King's  mind,  which  Richelieu 
sought  to  dispel  by  arranging  that  the 
last  born  son  should  be  sent  away,  and 
brought  up  far  from  the  precincts  of 
the  court.  He  was  confided  to  safe 
hands ;  and  when  he  grew  up  he  was 
altogether  banished  to  one  fort  and 
another,  under  the  care  of  St.  Mars, 
upon  whose  vigilance  and  secrecy  the 
King  could  entirely  depend.  It  is  af- 
firmed that  his  likeness  to  his  mother 
and  to  his  twin  brother  was  so  ex- 
tremely manifest,  that  he  would  have 
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been  recognized  immediately.  For  this 
reason  it  was  that  the  mask  was  in- 
vented, which  was  never  taken  off 
night  or  day.     So  much  for  this  theory. 

Of  the  mask  itself,  it  is  said  that  it 
was  of  iron,  or  steel,  ingeniously  con- 
trived so  as  to  interfere  with  neither 
hearing  nor  seeing,  eating  nor  smell- 
ing, lined  with  velvet,  fitting  close  to 
the  features  of  the  face,  and  locked 
behind  in  so  secure  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  remove.  It  was 
doubtless  destroyed  after  the  death  of 
the  wearer. 

The  prisoner  was  always  treated 
with  the  utmost  consideration,  as  far 
as  regarded  food  and  dress,  attendance 
and  service.  His  table  was  in  form. 
He  dined  from  silver.  The  viands 
were  of  the  choicest  kind ;  St.  Mars 
himself  placed  the  dishes  upon  the 
table.  His  great  predilection  for  fine 
linen  and  costly  lace  was  indulged  to 
the  utmost.  He  was  always  most  care- 
fully and  even  elegantly  dressed ;  his 
bearing  was  that  of  a  man  of  high 
birth  ;  he  spent  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  in  reading,  books  being  furnished 
him  ad  libitum  •  and  his  voice  pos- 
sessed those  peculiar  intonations  which, 
more  than  any  other  of  her  charms, 
made  Anne  of  Austria  attractive. 

Other  writers  assert  that  the  "  man 
in  the  iron  mask"  was  Count  de  Ver- 
maudois,  imprisoned  for  life  instead  of 
being  beheaded,  for  the  capital  crime 
he  committed  of  having  given  a  blow 
to  the  Dauphin.  Others  again  believe 
that  the  prisoner  was  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  who  had  mysteriously  disap- 
peared at  the  siege  of  Candia,  in  1669. 
Still  others  affirm  that  the  poor  victim 
of  prolonged  misery  was  Abcdyk,  the 
Armenian,  the  revered  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  undoubtedly  was 
carried  off  at  Scio,  in  defiance  of  all 
international  rights,  and  brought  to 
France,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits. 
Some  authors  maintain  that  he  was 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  nephew  of 
James  II. :  that  he  was  Fouquet :  that 
he  was  Lauzun  :  that  he  was  Count 
Matthiolv  :— indeed,  it  has  been  stated 


that  the  prisoner  was  a  woman,  her 
sex,  suspected  from  the  delicacy  of  her 
organization,  having  been  confessed  to 
her  physician. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  the  letter  we 
have  partly  quoted,  goes  on  to  say : 
"  The  Due  de  Richelieu  related  to  me 
the  history  of  which  Voltaire  was  a 
firm  believer ;  adding,  that  the  help- 
less captive,  when  a  child,  was  con- 
fided to  the  Countess  de  Motteville, 
and  that,  after  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  he  was  taken  away  from  her 
care  by  Mazarin,  who  kept  him  shut 
up  in  prison  from  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  that  his  likeness  to  Louis  XIV. 
was  very  remarkable." 

There  is  another  theory,  however, 
which,   resting    upon    letters  recently 
discovered,  addressed  by  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  each  to  the 
other,  has  recently  gained  more  general 
acceptance.    Upon  the  death  of  Louis 
XIII.,  his  widowed  consort,  by  decree 
-  of  Parliament,  was  constituted  absolute 
Regent.  She  thereupon  ann  ounced  that 
she  would  retain  Mazarin  as  her  Prime 
Minister.     He  is  described  as  being  a 
handsome  man,  of  distinguished  man- 
ners, elegant  appearance,  and  insinu- 
ating address.    The  Queen  recognized 
the  difficulty  of  her  position   at  the 
King's  death,  surrounded  as  she  was 
by  greedy  courtiers  grasping  at  high 
places.     Mazarin,  always  her  favorite, 
offered  himself  not  only  as  a  chival- 
rous companion,  but  as  the  foremost 
statesman  among  her  counsellors.    It 
was  a  descent  in  the  social  scale  for  the 
daughter  and  widow  of  a  king  to  unite 
her  destinies  by  wedlock  with  a  com- 
moner.   But  they  were  both   in  the 
early  stage  of  middle  life — their  ages 
only  differing  by  a  year,  she   in  the 
maturity  of  her  beauty,  and  he  of  his 
intellect — her  children,  the  Dauphin 
and  his  brother,  six  and  four  years  of 
age    respectively,    needing  a  guiding 
hand ;    and  among  all    the  courtiers 
who  surrounded  her    Mazarin   alone 
united  the  wisdom  of  statesmanship  to 
the  sincerity  of  friendship.    "  There  is 
no  doubt  of  their  marriage,"  says  the 
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historian,  Michelet,  "  the  Ca/dinal  hav- 
ing obtained  a  dispensation  from 
Rome ;  nor  of  the  subsequent  birth  of 
a  son."  During  Mazarin's  life  the 
boy  grew  up  in  the  palace,  a  playmate 
of  the  two  older  children,  and  a  pos- 
sible heir  to  the  crown.  But  with  the 
death  of  the  great  minister  came  a 
change.  The  real  emancipation  of 
Louis  XIV.  then  commenced.  Anne 
of  Austria,  deprived  of  all  share  in  the 
government,  quitted  Paris,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life  made  her 
home  at  the  convent  of  St.  Denis. 
Her  son,  then  sixteen,  followed  her. 
To  J-ouis  XIV.  and  to  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans  this,  their  half-  brother,  in  whose 
veins  flowed  ignoble  blood,  was  an  ob- 
ject of  dislike.  The  Queen  kept  him 
at  her  side,  gave  him  the  advantages 
of  education,  and  for  four  vears  caused 
him  to  be  taught  all  manly  and  noble 
accomplishments.  He  never  returned 
to  Court ;  but  from  letters,  still  preserv- 
ed, written  by  those  who  paid  their 
homage  to  the  Queen  up  to  the  last,  it 


is  evident  that  the  boy  was  regarded 
as  giving  uncommon  promise.  To  the 
fine  person  and  winning  manners  in- 
herited from  the  Austrian  side,  he 
added  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
great  Minister,  his  father.  There  were 
many  among  the  noblesse  of  the  old 
regime  who  undoubtedly  looked  for  an 
eventuality  that  might  place  him  upon 
the  throne. 

Louis  XIV.  was  aware  of  all  this, 
and  the  death  of  Anne  of  Austria,  in 
1664,  removed  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  plans.  Young  as  the  King 
was,  he  would  brook  no  possible  rival 
to  even  his  illegitimate  successors. 
The  young  prince  was  seized  in  his  bed 
at  St.  penis,  the  iron  mask,  invented 
by  Colbert  and  made  by  his  direction, 
was  locked  upon  his  head,  and  for 
thirty-nine  years  he  was  known  only 
as  the  "  man  with  the  iron  mask." 
At  the  supposed  age  of  sixty  he  died 
at  St.  Marguerite.  There  is  no  other 
plausible  theory  about  the  unknown 
man. 

N.  S.  Dodge. 
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I. 

'HERE  came  another,  far  less,  noble  race; 
They  shot  across  the  iron  grooves,  a  host 
Of  schooled  and  cunning  men ;  they  pushed  from  place 
The  simple  pioneer,  and  mocked,  and  most 
Of  all  set  strife  along  the  peaceful  coast. 
The  rud**  unlettered  settler,  bound  and  coiled 
In  controversy,  then  before  the  l>oast 
Of  bold  contentious  men,  confused  and  foiled, 
Turned  mute  to  wilder  lands,  and  left  his  home  desj>oiled. 


*3 


II. 

I  let  them  stride  across  with  grasping  hands 
And  strive  for  bnef  possession  ;  mark  and  line 
With  lifted  walls  the  new  divided  lands, 
And  gather  growing  herds  of  lowing  kine. 
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I  could  not  covet  these,  could  not  confine 
My  heart  to  one ;  all  seemed  to  me  trie  same, 
And  all  below  my  mountain  home,  divine 
And  beautiful  held  in  another's  name, 
As  if  the  herds  and  lands  were  mine,  subdued  and  tame. 

III. 

I  have  not  been,  shall  not  be,  understood ; 
I  have  not  wit,  nor  will,  to  well  explain, 
But  that  which  men  call  good  I  find  not  good. 
The  lands  the  savage  held,  shall  hold  again, 
The  gold  the  savage  spurned  in  proud  disdain 
For  centuries  —  go  take  them  all ;  build  high 
Your  gilded  temples;  strive  and  strike  and  strain 
And  crowd  and  controvert  and  curse  and  lie 
In  church  and  state,  in  town  and  citadel,  and  —  die. 

IV. 

And  who  shall  grow  the  nobler  from  it  all  ? 
The  mute  and  unsung  savage  loved  as  true  — 
He  felt,  as  grateful  felt,  God's  blessings  fall 
About  his  lodge  and  tawny  babes  as  you 
In  temples  :  Moslem,  Christian  monk  or  Jew. 
.  .  .  The  sea,  the  great  white,  braided,  bounding  sea, 
Is  laughing  in  your  face ;  the  arching  blue 
Remains  to  God ;  the  mountains  still  are  free, 
A  refuge  for  the  few  remaining  tribes  and  me.  • 

V. 

Your  cities !  from  the  first  the  hand  of  God 
Has  been  against  them ;  sword  and  flood  and  flame. 
The  earthquake's  march,  and  pestilence,  have  trod 
To  undiscerning  dust  the  very  name 
Of  antique  capitals ;   and  still  the  same 
Sad  destiny  besets  the  battlefields 
Of  Mammon  and  the  harlot's  house  of  shame. 
Lo !  man  with  monuments  and  lifted  shields 
Against  his  city's  fate.     A  flame !  his  city  yields. 

yoaquin  Miller. 
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Concord  Days.  By  A.  Bronson  Alcott. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  (  Jansen, 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

These  excerpts  from  Mr.  Alcott's  diary, 
do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  body  enough 
for  a  book.      Nor  is  there  any  unity  ex- 
cept that  of  a  string  —  the  string  being  a 
calendar.      The   author   has,   too,   a  few 
affectations  or  mannerisms  that  worry  the 
taste   of  his   best    readers ;    for  example, 
that  everlasting  Uis  for  it  is.     Thus  much 
of  disparagement  must  content  us  for  once ; 
for  we  have  found  a  rare  pleasure  in  read- 
ing some   of   the  passages.     The  one  on 
Plato  is  a  fine  piece_of  biographic  condens- 
ation.    It  seems  to  us  better  than  Plutarch's 
best.     His  opinions  are  careful  and  sound 
views ;    there   is   no   eccentricity   or   lop- 
sidedness   in   them.      "  The   family,"    he 
says,  "  is  the  sensitive  plant  of  civility,  the 
measure  of  culture.     Take  the  census  of 
the  homes,  and  you  have  the  sum  total  of 
character  and  civilization  in  any  communi- 
ty.    From  this   college   we  graduate,  for 
better  or  for  worse.     .     .     .     One  day  the 
highest  culture  of  the  choicest  gifts   will 
be  deemed  essential  to  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  arts  of  nurture  and  of  culture 
honored    as    the    art    of    arts.      I    know 
not  which  is  more  charming,  each  in  their 
ways,  the  coy  manners  of  girls  or  the  sly 
behavior    of    beautiful     boys  —  mysteries 
both  to  each  other,  nor  less  to  the  elders. " 
Mr.    Alcott's    portraits   of   his    fellow- 
citizens  are,  perhaps,  his  best  work.     Of 
Thoreau   he   says :    "  One  seldom   meets 
with  thoughts  like  his,  coming  so  scented  of 
mountain  and  field  breezes  and   rippling 
springs,  so  like  a  luxuriant  clod  from  under 
forest  leaves,  moist  and  mossy  with  earth - 
spirits.     His  presence  was  tonic,  like  ice- 
water  in  dog-days  to  the  parched  citizen 
pent  in  chambers  and  under  brazen  ceil- 
ings.    Welcome  as  the  gurgle  of  brooks 
and  dipping  of  pitchers  -*-  then  drink  and 


be  cool !  He  seemed  one  with  things,  of 
nature's  essence  and  core,  knit  of  strong 
timbers  —  like  a  wood  and  its  inhabitants. 
There  was  in  him  sun  and  shade,  wilds 
and  waters  manifold  —  the  mould  and  mist 
of  earth  and  sky.  Self  -  poised  and  saga- 
cious as  any  denizen  of  the  elements,  he 
had  the  key  to  every  animal's  brain,  every 
plant;  and  were  an  Indian  to  flower  forth 
and  reveal  the  scents  hidden  in  his  crani- 
um,  it  would  not  be  more  surprising  than 
the  speech  of  our  Silvanus.  He  belonged 
to  the  Homeric  age — was  older  than 
pastures  and  gardens,  as  if  he  were  of  the 
race  of  heroes  and  one  with  the  elements. 
.  .  .  .  Of  all  our  moralists,  he  seemed 
the  wholesomest,  the  busiest,  and  the  best 
republican  citizen  in  the  world ;  always  at 

home  minding  his  own  affairs 

The  world  was  holy,  the  things  seen  sym- 
bolizing the  things  unseen,  and  thus  wor- 
thy of  worship,  calling  men  out  of  doors 
and  under  the  firmament,  for  health  and 
wholesomeness  to  be  insinuated  into  their 
souls,  not  as  idolators,  but  as  ideaysts." 

He  is  not  less  eloquent  upon  Emer- 
son :  "  His  rhetoric  dazzles  by  its  circuits, 
contrasts,  antitheses ;  imagination,  as  in  all 
sprightly  minds,  being  his  wand  of  Power. 
He  comes  along  his  own  paths,  too,  and  in 
his  own  fashion.  What  though  he  build 
his  piers  downward  from  the  firmament  to 
the  tumbling  tides,  and  so  throw  his  radiant 
span  across  the  fissures  of  his  argument, 
and  himself  pass  over  the  frolic  arches, 
Ariel  -  wise  —  is  the  skill  less  admirable, 
the  masonry  less  secure  for  its  singularity  ? 
So  his  books  are  best  read  as  irregular 
writings,  in  which  the  sentiment  is,  by  his 
enthusiasm,  transfused  throughout  the  piece, 
telling  on  the  wind  in  cadences  of.  a  cur- 
rent under  -  song,  giving  the  impression  of  a 
connected  whole,  which  it  seldom  is  — 
such  is  the  rhapsodist's  cunning  in  its  struc- 
ture and  delivery." 
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To  some  persons,  Mr.  Alcott's  vocation 
of  a  private  gentleman,  devoted  to  l>ooks 
and  culture,  seems  an  offense  to  the  sturdy 
critics  of  his  time.  But  such  unconsciously 
seek  to  level  us  all  down  instead  of  up. 
We  shall  owe  our  preservation  from  bar- 
barism to  the  scholars  away  from  schools. 
However  admirable  our  pursuits  mny  be, 
they  must,  in  the  end,  kill  us  by  their  de- 
vouring enthusiasm  and  ever  -  growing  ap- 
petite for  material  comfort  and  splendor. 
Nothing  can  do  so  much  to  restore  us  to 
reason,  and  to  preserve  us  from  moral  dis- 
solution, as  fine  examples  of  contentful, 
rational,  meditative  life.  A  man  who  has 
money,  and  does  not  rush  to  invest  it  in  fe- 
vered stocks,  and  who' makes  no  effort  to 
expand  a  small  fortune  into  a  great  one,  is 
a  treasure  in  this  age  of  Fisks,  Vanderbilts, 
and  Tom  Scotts. 

Lectures  to  Yoinc;  Men,  on  various 
Important  Subjects.  By  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  New  edition,  with  Additional 
Lecture.-..  New  York  :  J.  B.  Ford  & 
Co.    (Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Mr.  Beecher's  great  fame  makes  any- 
thing from  his  pen  welcome  to  a  very  large 
circle  of  readers ;  and  yet  we  rather  regret 
the  re-  publication  of  these  lectures.  A  se 
ries  of  lectures  delivered  in  Indianapolis, 
in  1844,  would  have  little  more  than  an 
antiquarian  interest  to  the  men  of  1 873,  if 
they  did  not  come  to  us  with  a  popular 
name.  We  are  not  in  the  same  conditions ; 
and  to  us  the  style  and  matter  seem  "  out 
of  tune  and  harsh.''  If  it  be  said  that  the 
subjects  are  of  permanent  interest,  it  will 
readily  occur  to  any  one  to  reply  that  we 
read  one  rather  than  another  discourse  l>e- 
cause  of  the  elements  of  timeliness,  fresh 
illustration,  and  representative  quality.  All 
that  is  peculiar  in  these  lectures  belong  to 
young  Beecher  and  old  Indianapolis. 

The  lectures  are  useful,  however,  as 
means  of  studying  their  author.  He  very 
early  invented  any  rebuke  of  public  or  pri- 
vate wrong  with  an  atmosphere  of  unwil- 
lingness in  the  rebuker;  and  he  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  worth  much  as  a  censor 
of  public  morals.  He  is  a  great  preacher, 
because  he  preaches  only  those  praises  of 
goodness  and  exposures  of  badness  which 
all   men  like  to  hear  praised  or  rebuked. 


He  would  not  be  popular  if  he  thundered 
against  the  vices  which  living  men  love. 
Thirty  years  ago,  he  rebuked  public  cor- 
ruption (a  little  even  then  in  the  preterit), 
and  we  wonder  whether  this  re  -  publication 
is  to  satisfy  a  demand  for  a  little  timely  ex- 
hortation against  sinners  in  our  time.  Per- 
haps posterity  will  have  some  trouble  to 
discover  why  tfie  author  of  these  lectures 
was  the  most  eminent  divine  of  his  day. 

Love  is  Enough  :  or,  the  Freeing  of  Pho- 
nemond,  a  Morality.  By  Wm.  Morris, 
author  of  " The  Earthlv  Paradise," 
"The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,**  etc. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  (J arisen, 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

The  antique  and  simplicity  of  life  seem 
to  be  ideals  a  little  incongruous  that  meet 
in  Mr.  Morris.  In  the  form  of  this  poem 
he  gets  nearer  to  us  by  some  centuries  than 
in  his  Jason  ;  but  it  suggests  old,  old  days, 
and  forms  of  marvel lousness  that  wanted 
the  complexity  of  all  things  here  —  of  even 
the  air  breathed  by  these  ends  of  the  world. 
We  confess  to  a  little  weariness  with  all 
this.  Poetry  must  be  archaic  ;  but  it  need 
not  go  back  to  the  flood.  And  since  no 
history,  or  supposed  history,  gives  law  to 
the  poet  —  his  theme  being  "  of  imagina- 
tion all  compact,"  one  wishes  the  fancy  of 
Mr.  Morris  could  fall  in  love  with  plain 
modern  folk,  and  find  that  love  is  enough. 
Art  so  artistic,  poetry  so  wholly  of  a  by- 
gone world  (as  to  form,  we  mean)  sets  us 
wondering  at  the  author.  Will  his  cra- 
nium hold  the  usual  quantity  of  shot  when 
his  brains  are  out  ?  Or  is  he  not  rather  a 
poet  of  stilts,  phrase  -  books,  gas  -  light  and 
affected  airs  of  genius. 

The  Lake  Regions  ok  Central  Africa. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor. With  map  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions. New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong 
&  Co.  (Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi 
cago. ) 

This  series — "Illustrated  Librarv  of 
Travel,  Exploration,  and  Adventure  "  — is 
a  happy  thought.  No  class  of  works  so  ab- 
solutely need  condensation  as  books  of 
Travel  and  Adventure.  The  writers  are 
usually  men  of  moderate  gifts  of  expression, 
unused  to  book  -  making  arts,  and  they 
make  our  clumsiest  books.     The  best  in 
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the  field  —  from  Hakluyt  down  —  have 
been  compiled ;  and  we  more  and  more 
need  to  save  time  and  money  in  book 
reading  and  book  buying.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
admirably  fitted  for  the  task  of  a  compiler. 
He  has  travelled  and  reported  travels  long 
enough  to  know  how  to  tell  a  story,  or  how 
to  make  one  better  by  making  it  shorter. 
The  present  volume  treats  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating subject  of  travel  —  research  ;  and 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  successful  compilation, 
more  useful  to  an  average  person  than  the 
forty  and  more  books  which  it  reduces  into 
one. 


A  Manual  of  Gesture.  Embracing  a 
complete  System  o/  Notation,  together 
with  the  Principles  of  Interpretation  and 
Selections  for  Practice.  By  Albert  M. 
Bacon,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Elocution. 
Chicago  :    S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

This  book  is  the  best  of  its  class  that  we 
have  seen,  and  must  be  very  useful  to 
young  men  preparing  for  oratory.  The 
author  has  evidently  mastered  his  subject, 
and  he  displays  much  good  judgment  in  the 
arrangement,  and  excellent  faculty  of  ex- 
pression. The  book  -  making  work  of  the 
publishers  is  very  creditable  to  the  house. 


MUSIC. 


MUSICAL  CULTURE. 


THE  standard  of  musical  culture  in  a 
people  rests  not  so  much  in  the  breadth 
of  a  civilization  as  in  its  refinement  and 
finish;  in  other  words,  in  its  ripeness 
rather  than  in  its  natural  flavor.  Nearly 
every  people,  in  all  stages  of  civilization, 
have  shown  musical  tendencies,  it  is  true, 
and  in  some  cases,  even  among  barbarians, 
or  semi  civilized  tribes,  music  has  been 
formulated  into  something  like  an  art.  But 
the  fact  still  remains,  that  it  is  only  after 
ages  of  national  training  in  the  refinements 
of  civilized  life,  that  musical  taste  reaches 
its  highest  forms.  The  sensuous  element 
of  music  touches  all  hearts.  The  tones  of 
Orpheus,  as  it  was  fabled,  made  the  rocks 
and  the  trees  move  in  harmonious  accord, 
typifying  his  influence  over  the  hearts  of 
savage  men;  and 

"Amphion,  too,  as  story  goes,  could  call 
Obedient  stone*  to  make  the  Theban  wall. 
He  led  them  as  he  pleased ;  the  rocks  obeyed, 
And  danced,  in  order,  to  the  tunes  he  played." 

But  the  intellectual  element  in  music,  as 
expressed  in  its  highest  forms,  is  only  ap- 
prehended and  enjoyed  after  long  ages  of 
hereditary  love  and  knowledge.  It  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  general  intellectual  cul- 
ture either ;  but  of  that  conjoined  training 
of  the  mind,  the  tastes,  and  the  ear,  which 


comes  of  time  and  exceptional  circum- 
stances. A  people,  as  a  whole,  must  thus 
have  l>een  educated  to  love  and  enjoy  the 
best  music,  before  it  can  produce  any  great 
composers;  for  the  general  law  of  demand 
and  supply  holds  good  in  all  the  forms  of 
art  as  well  as  the  grosser  phases  of  thought 
and  work.  Great  minds  always  express  the 
latent  or  the  active  tenderness  of  an  age  or 
a  people,  just  as  mountains  obey  the  law  of 
volcanic  upheaval  with  a  strict  proportion- 
ate relation  to  the  general  configuration  of 
a  continent.  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Beethoven  had  been  impossibilities,  unless 
there  had  been  a  general  musical  training 
in  the  German  people  —  a  deep  spiritual 
hunger  for  the  best  fruits  of  musical 
thought. 

THEODORE  THOMAS. 

There  have  l>een  sentimental  plaints 
from  time  to  time,  among  American  writers 
on  art,  that  we  have,  as  yet,  produced  no 
brilliant  or  profound  creative  genius  in  the 
realm  of  tone.  Such  fatuity  scarcely  stirs 
the  surface  of  the  question.  Musical  cul- 
ture in  America  has  scarcely  passed  beyond 
its  first  stage.  There  are  a  few,  it  is  true, 
in  every  community,  who  love  and  appre- 
ciate the  higher  forms  of  music ;  but  these, 
among  the  so-called  higher  classes  even, 
do  not  constitute  the  dominant  element. 
Grand   opera,   with   its   gay,  sensuous,  or 
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dramatic  music,  its  associated  attractions 
of  distinctly-presented  action,  its  custom- 
prescribed  facilities  for  the  display  of  dress, 
will  draw  thronged  audiences  at  the  most 
extravagant  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Theodore  Thomas  Concert,  where  we  get 
musical  thought  rendered  with  all  that 
richness  and  variety  of  coloring  possible 
for  an  orchestra,  is  only  tolerably  patron- 
ized. Still  more  significant  is  the  practical 
verdict  expressed  by  amount  of  patronage, 
in  the  case  of  the  piano-forte  performance 
of  a  great  artist  like  Anton  Rubinstein. 
Here  we  have  the  expression  of  the  musical 
idea  in  all  its  nakedness  —  far  more  so,  in- 
deed, even  than  in  the  orchestra.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  music,  to  catch  the 
popular  patronage  in  Chicago  (and  other 
American  cities  are  like  our  own  in  this 
respect),  must  either  apj>eal  to  the  simple 
sensuous  love  of  melody,  or  it  must  be  gar- 
nished with  exciting  accessories. 

Any  other  state  of  affairs,  indeed,  would 
be  miraculous  in  this  country.  People  have 
had  too  much  to  do  with  the  stern,  impe- 
rious realities  of  life  to  have  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  get  culture  in  the  more  se- 
vere form  of  musical  taste,  though  happily 
the  immediate  bustle  and  hurry  of  life  have 
commenced  to  subside  in  our  greater  cities. 
We  may,  in  the  future,  look  to  a  growing 
love  for  the  nobler  phases  of  musical 
thought,  and  a  more  careful  study,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  naturally  disposed  to 
enjoy  the  influences  of  the  most  subtile 
and  delightful  of  the  fine  arts,  into  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  that  art  is  founded.  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomas  has  wrought  much  of 
these  beginnings  of  reform  by  the  standards 
he  has  set,  and  to  which  he  has  accustomed 
the  lovers  of  music,  by  the  incomparable 
excellence  of  his  orchestral  performance. 
The  careful  observer  may  see  the  effects  of 
his  work  in  a  thousand  ways,  throughout  the 
country;  and  there  can  l>e  but  little  doubt 
that  at  some  distant  period,  when  this  na- 
tion will  have  become  as  distinguished  in 
art  as  it  now  is  in  other  respects,  the  name 
of  Theodore  Thomas  will  rank  high  among 
the  honored  memories  to  which  leading  and 
definite  influences  for  good  are  attached. 

ANTON  RUBINSTEIN. 
One    of    the    most    significant    events 


in   the   musical    world    for  the   last  year, 
has    been    the    visit    of     Anton     Rubin-  - 
stein   to  America.     Herr    Rubinstein    has 
been  long  acknowledged  the  leader  of  the 
more  severe  and  classical  school  of  piano- 
forte playing,  though  he  accompanies  this 
with   trails   not   usually  found  with   rigid 
classicism  in  art,  exceeding  brilliancy  and 
richness  of  coloring.    Rubinstein  has  every- 
where met  with  a  warm  and  enthusiastic 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  those  that  love 
music;    but  he  probably  has  been   disap- 
pointed in  the  size  of  his  audiences,  away 
from  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
This  artist  was,  perhaps,  disposed  to  judge 
America   by  his  own  lofty  standard,  and 
give  no  credit  for  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  musical    culture  than  we  actually  pos- 
sessed.    Be  this  as  it  may,  we  were  cer- 
tainly not  disappointed   in   him.     Rubin- 
stein's influence',  we  believe,  will  be  a  very 
decided  one  on  American  art,  as  far  as  a 
flying  visit  can  be  so.     The  superb  finish 
of  his  technique,  his  wonderful  touch,  his 
power  of  bringing   out   orchestral    effects 
from  the  *  instrument,  the  profound  poetry 
and  sympathy  of  his   interpretation,   have 
been  almost  a  revelation  of  the  capacities  of 
the  piano  -  forte.     This  instrument  can  not 
be  regarded  as  fit  for  the  most  effective  con- 
cert purposes ;  but  it  assumed  a  rank  under 
Rubinstein's  fingers,  which  made  it  some- 
thing different.     His  concerto  -  playing,  at 
the   recent   conceits  given  in   conjunction 
with  Theodore  Thomas,  in  spite  of  the  bad 
acoustics  of  the  churches  in  which  they 
were  held,  was  the  crowning  exhibibition 
of  his  skill.     The  resources  of  the  piano 
were  shown  in  a  marvellous  manner ;  and 
set  in  a  frame  -  work  of  orchestration,  we 
were  able  to  appreciate  better,  not  the  pow- 
ers of  the  player's  technique  so  much,  but 
the  depth  and  eloquence  of  his  interpret- 
ation.    This  was  specially  evident  in  the 
Beethoven  concertos,  Ixjth  of   which  are 
among  the  masterpieces  of  that  composer's 
composition  for  the  piano  -  forte.     Rubin- 
stein will  return  to  Europe  in  May ;  and  as 
he  expresses  himself  not  highly  impressed 
with  America,  he  will  probably  not  return 
to  such  a  benighted  country  (musically). 

WIENIAWSKI. 

Of  the  other  features  of  the  Thomas- 
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Rubinstein  concerts,  the  performance  of 
Wieniawski  on  the  violin,  and  the  orches- 
tral work,  it  only  remains  to  be  said,  that 
they  were  fully  worthy  of  the  great  leading 
attraction.  Mr.  Wieniawski's  marvellous 
skill  probably  has  been  to  the  majority  of 
concert  -  goers  fully  as  much  of  an  attrac- 
tion as  any  other  feature.  The  violin  speaks 
more  intelligibly  to  the  common  heart  than 
the  piano,  or  the  orchestra  even.  No  in- 
strument is  so  marvellously  sympathetic  in 
the  hands  of  a  great  master,  or  responds 


so  subtly  to  the  finest  shades  of  feeling. 
Mr.  Wieniawski  has  shown  himself  alike 
the  possessor  of  an  incomparable  technique 
and  great  power  of  expression.  In  Europe 
he  is  placed  even  above  Joachim  and  Vieux- 
temps,  and  most  assuredly  nothing  has  ever 
been  heard  in  America  worthy  to  be  raised 
to  his  level.  Such  a  combination  as  that 
of  Rubinstein,  Thomas,  and  Wieniawski, 
in  all  probability,  will  not  be  heard  in 
America  again  for  many  years  to  come,  if 
ever. 


THE    DRAMA. 


EDWIN   BOOTH    IN   CHICAGO. 

THE  dramatic  interests  of  the  month 
have  reached  an  appropriate  culmi- 
nation in  the  graphic  and  artistic  delinea- 
tions of  the  superb  tragedian,  Edwin 
Booth.  It  is  alike  flattering  to  the  culti- 
vated intelligence  of  our  theatre-goers,  and 
the  ever  -  increasing  renown  of  this  great 
dramatic  artist,  that  large  audiences  have 
been  the  rule,  in  spite  of  the  manifold  at- 
tractions in  the  musical  and  theatrical 
world  during  this  unprecedented ly  long 
engagement.  Even  at  the  fifth  week,  no 
appreciable  decrease  of  popular  interest  has 
become  manifest,  and  this  fact  conclusively 
proves  that  scarcely  any  artist  of  equal 
prominence,  or  even  greater  ability  ( and 
there  are  several  in  precisely  the  same 
round  of  characters  which  Mr.  Booth  has 
made  his  especial  study),  who  can  boast  of 
as  hearty  and  extended  an  admiration  as 
Booth  enjoys  with  us.  While,  as  we  have 
stated,  there  are  those  who,  possessing  a 
fund  of  histrionic  genius  superior  to  Booth, 
surpass  him  in  the  grandeur  of  their  imper- 
sonations of  several  famous  characters  with 
which  he  has  become  identified,  yet  it  is 
but  the  truth  to  admit  that  perhaps  there 
is  no  actor  living  who  Can  approach  him  in 
the  generally  fine  delineation  of  as  varied  a 
round  of  characters  as  compose  his  reper- 
tory. 

Throughout  his  engagement,  he  has 
adhered  to  the  presentation  of  characters 
with  which  all  have  been  long  familiar, 


and  exclusively  those  with  which  for  years 
he  has  been  peculiarly  identified.  He 
opened  with  "  Brutus  "  and  "  Benedick  ;  " 
"  Richelieu"  and  "  Macbeth"  rapidly  fol- 
lowed. There  is  no  doubt  that  in  "  Riche- 
lieu" Mr.  Booth  rises  to  a  remarkable  emi- 
nence, in  the  portrayal  of  the  many  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  that  marked  the 
great  French  cardinal  and  statesman.  The 
character,  as  drawn  by  its  illustrious  author, 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  qualities  in 
which  Booth  particularly  excels.  His  ren- 
dition of  it  was  fine,  smooth,  and  consistent 
in  every  particular,  and  his  elocution  re- 
markably beautiful  and  impressive.  The 
dignity  of  his  impersonation,  and  the  force 
and  characterization  with  which  he  inspires 
the  rd/e,  are  so  marked  as  to  fully  justify 
the  opinion  that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and 
strongest  of  his  assumptions— "Hamlet,"  for 
many  reasons,  being  excepted.  Mr.  Booth's 
admirable  elocution  has  always  proved  one 
of  his  greatest  attractions ;  and  as  "  Riche- 
lieu," the  brilliant  oratory,  so  frequent  in 
the  play,  affords  him  ample  opportunity  to 
display  its  full  richness  and  beauty. 

Booth  in  comedy  was  a  novelty  to  a  large 
number  of  people,  who,  for  that  reason, 
and  from  motives  of  comparison,  attended 
the  representation  of  "  Benedick, "  in 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing."  His  hand- 
ling of  the  character  may  be  dismissed 
briefly  with  the  remark  that,  although  in 
his  hands  it  is  an  even  -  finished  bit  of  act- 
ing, yet  at  the  same  time  he  fails  to  convey 
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to  the  spectator  a  sense  of  genuineness  in 
humor  and  raciness  of  interpretation,  quite 
up  to  the  average  standard  of  expectation. 
Elegant  and  artistic  it  is,  it  is  true;  but 
piquant,   sparkling    and    subtle,   scarcely. 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  presentation  of 
that  grandest  and  most  intense  of  all 
Shaksperian  creations,  "  Macbeth,"  that 
the  most  trying  demands  are  made  upon 
Mr.  Booth  —  alike  upon  his  innate  talent 
and  the  utmost  resources  of  his  acquired 
art.  A  forcible,  an  able  —  an  extremely 
able — illustration  of  this  wondrously  subtle, 
yet  grandly  passionate  character,  does  he 
present,  it  is  true  —  creditable  alike  to  the 
degree  of  culture  he  has  attained,  and  the 
natural  powers  he  possesses;  would  we 
could  say  adequate  in  filling  up  to  a  more 
palpable  height  and  greatness  the  stupen- 
dous demands  of  this  most  exhaustive  and 
complex  of  creations.  Sufficient  to  say 
that,  while  Mr.  Booth  fails  to  rise  to  that 
sublimity  of  realism  which,  once  conferred 
upon  this  great  character,  has  forever 
crowned  it  with  so  high  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence as  to  make  inferior  abilities,  both 
of  nature  and  art  (  although  perhaps  of  a 
high  order),  comparatively  tame  and  disap- 
pointing in  the  delineation  to  which  they 
attain ;  yet  evident  it  is  that  the  part  has 
received  at  his  hands  a  conscientious  study 
and  critical  analysis,  which,  combined  with 
occasional  bursts  of  light  and  power,  con- 
tribute to  create  an  impersonation  which, 
if  not  truly  great,  is  at  least  in  every  way 
admirable. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  largest  audi- 
ences, and  the  most  flattering  measure  of 
popular  appreciation,  were  bestowed  upon 
the  representation  with  which  Booth's  name 
has  been  more  fully  identified  than  any 
other  —  "  Hamlet."  The  statuesque  grace 
and  dignity  which  Mr.  Booth  owes  to  a 
fine  physique,  largely  contribute  to  his 
ability  to  present  in  himself  the  type  of  man 
generally  accepted  as  the  most  perfect 
physical  embodiment  of  the  melancholy 
prince.     But  it  would  be  unjust  to  him  to 


deny  that  the  laurels  which  he  has  won  in 
his  impersonation  of  the  character,  are  de- 
servedly the  rewards  of  his  attainment  in  a 
rdle  so  extremely  difficult  of  an  intellectual 
and  poetical  realization,  of  a  remark- 
ably high  order.  It  is,  in  fact,  hardly 
too  much  to  affirm  that  a  higher  intel- 
lectual conception  of  the  character,  or, 
indeed,  a  more  remarkably  vivid  and  subtle 
presentation,  could  scarcely  be  possible. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  while 
Booth's  Hamlet  compels  the  homage  of  the 
brain,  it  is  powerless  to  work  the  spell  of 
attraction  upon  the  heart.  He  carries  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  human  sympathy,  into 
the  realm  of  the  purely  spiritual ;  and, 
while  it  challenges  our  admiration  for  its 
chaste  beauty  and  perfect  symmetry  of  out- 
line, yet  it  eludes  our  grasp,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  our  human  moods  and  pas- 
sions, and  repels  us  with  the  startling  dis- 
tinctness with  which  we  feel  it  is  not  of  us. 
Thus,  in  the  perfection  of  its  chiselling, 
and  the  rigid  severity  of  its  type,  it  attains 
a  crystallization  of  pure  thought  incompat- 
ible with  humanity;  and,  whilst  elevated 
upon  the  loftiest  intellectual  plane,  fasci- 
nates us  with  the  spiritual  perfection  of  the 
poetic  ideal,  even  whilst  repelling  us  with 
the  frigid  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 

The  latter  part  of  the  engagement  has 
been  devoted  principally  to  "Julius  Caesar" 
and  "Richard  III."  In  the  first,  Mr. 
Booth  has  assumed  the  characters  of  "Bru- 
tus," "Cassius,"  and  "Marc  Antony," 
with  varying  merit,  but  to  very  general 
satisfaction ;  and  his  representation  of  the 
ambitious  and  passionate  "Richard"  is  suf- 
ficiently well  known  for  its  many  excellen- 
cies to  need  any  extended  comment.  In 
its  entirety,  the  season  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  remarkably  flattering  testimonial  to 
Mr.  Booth's  talent,  and  an  evidence  of 
what  thorough  support  is  always  tendered 
to  an  artist,  whose  ambition  seeks  a  perfect 
exposition  of  an  elevated  ideal,  at  the 
hands  of  our  very  best  classes. 
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THE    ROMANCE    OF    COMMERCE. 


OUR  civilization  is  not  yet  near  the 
meridian.     In  fact,  it  is  only  at 
its  cock-crowing  and  the  morning-star. 
It    almost  takes   away   one's    breath 
to  be  told  in  the  old  doggerel  that  "  a 
railway  will  be  made  to  span  the  skies," 
and,  to  "  save  Apollo's  team,  run  the 
solar  chariot  by  steam."     But  we  are 
prepared  to  realize  anything  novel  and 
progressive  in  this  age  of  wonderful  in- 
ventive genius  and  commercial  enter- 
prise —  of  startling  success  and  aston- 
ishing mutations.     Commerce  has  its 
phases  of  romance,  as  well  as  sources 
of  blessing.      If  it  costs  the  price  of 
three -fourths  the  surplus  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  West  to  transport  the  re- 
maining one-fourth  to  the  seaboard,  we 
are  consoled  with  the  fact  that  news 
can   now   be    telegraphed   from    Mel- 
bourne  to   the  United   States   in   one 
day,  or  that  one's  person  can  be  taken 
from    London   to  Australia,  via   New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  in  forty -two 
days.      But  while  economists  are  en- 
deavoring   to  solve    the  problem    of 
cheap    transportation,    scientists    are 
searching  for    the   North   and   South 
Poles  simultaneously.    The  old  dreams 
of  Herodotus  mav  be  true  in  fact,  so  far 
as  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  story  of  the  Greek  cos- 
mogonists  may  yet  be  sung  again  ;  but 


it  remains  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  to 
pierce  the  iron  ring  of  icebergs,  rising 
high  as  the  Himalayas,  and  erect  the 
marks  of  civilization  among  the  dwell- 
ers of  the  valley  of  which  Thuriz  and 
Kane  believed. 

The  dry  and  material  features  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  its  science  and  ro- 
mance, are  identified  with  the  birth, 
childhood,  and  manhood  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race ;  and  to  this  race  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  a  destiny  that  is 
more  than  imperial.  Biding  its  time, 
it  has  at  last  reared  a  moral  empire 
upon  the  ruins  of  all  former  civiliza- 
tions; and  under  the  sway  of  the 
Anglo  -  Saxon  the  world  has  been 
girdled  by  the  Saxon,  even  stopping 
by  the  way  at  the  threshold  of  the 
mother  of  nations,  from  whence  it  set 
out  on  foot  three  thousand  years  ago, 
but  to  return  by  steam  and  rail.  As 
the  acolyte  of  progress,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  carries  the  olive-branch  of  peace 
— not  the  sword  ;  but  when  the  sword, 
only  for  the  sake  of  peace.  If,  too,  the 
strong  Roman  grew  stronger  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  statutes  that  linked 
him  to  the  gods,  and  exclaimed  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  "  Cives  Romanus 
sum!"  so  also  do  the  descendants  of 
the  Saxon  race  recognize  each  other  as 
brothers  engaged  in  a  common  work 
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— to  achieve  the  conquests  predestined 
for  a  pure  civilization.  The  manifest 
destiny  of  the  race  is  already  fore- 
shadowed. In  these  latter  days,  steam, 
electricity,  and  engineering  skill,  com- 
bined with  capital,  pluck,  and  oppor- 
tunity, constitute  the  talismanic  power 
that  enables  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  make 
conquests  upon  a  more  lasting  and 
peaceful  basis  than  those  incident  to 
paper  protocols  and  the  uncertainties 
of  diplomacy. 

Identified  with  the  romance  as  well 
as  the  triumphs  of  commerce,  we  have 
to  remark  its  mutations.  "  Carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle"  has  been  experi- 
enced within  a  six  -  month  ;  and  the 
sending  of  wheat  from  San  Francisco 
to  Chicago,  the  great  grain  market  of 
the  world,  is  an  exemplification  of 
commercial  mutation  —  the  former  city 
having  shipped  at  least  five  million 
centals  of  that  cereal  to  Europe,  but 
still  seeking  Chicago  as  the  source 
through  which  to  dispose  «of  a  portion 
of  the  surplus.  Again,  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  to  successful  traffic  bids 
fair  to  restore  the  old  cities  of  the  East 
to  some  of  their  ancient  commercial 
importance,  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
riching the  great  cities  of  Northern  and 
Western  Europe  and  America;  and 
thus  the  once  seat  of  empire  hopes  to 
blossom  again  into  prosperity.  In- 
deed, we  are  told  that  perforce  the  law 
of  commerce  seeking  the  straightest 
routes,  the  ancient  energy  of  Italy  has 
recently  manifested  itself  by  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Messaggerie  Maritime 
Italine  in  Turin,  which  contemplates 
the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam- 
ships to  ply  between  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  other  Italian  cities,  via  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  China,  India,  and  Austra- 
lia, including  a  weekly  line  to  New 
York.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
late  ex -Emperor  Napoleon  III.  aided 
the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
with  a  view  of  making  Marseilles  the 
principal  mart  of  the  Eastern  traffic ; 
but  England  circumvented  the  enter- 
prise by  making  the  wide  detour  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.     The  construction 


of  the  Suez  Canal,  uniting  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  promises  to  be 
followed  by  cutting  a  passage  for  ships 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  there- 
by uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans ;  and  whenever  this  is  accom- 
plished—  a  contingency  which  is  cer- 
tain —  the  commerce  of  the  world  will 
be  revolutionized.  Places  6n  the  Paci- 
fic and  the  Adantic  will  become  great- 
commercial  cities,  and  other  changes 
may  be  wrought,  the  significance  of 
which  we  dare  not  predict.  In  this 
connection,  we  notice  in  a  Brussels 
publication  of  a  recent  date  a  rather 
singular  argument  against  the  Darien 
Canal.  We  are  favored  with  a  new 
idea  regarding  the  politics  and  future 
prospects  along  the  Pacific  coast  of 
South  America,  in  case  a  serious  at- 
tempt is  made  to  open  an  inter-oceanic 
canal  across  the  isthmus.  The  security 
and  integrity  of  Peru,  Chili,  Bolivia, 
and  Ecuador,  as  well  as  of  Panama 
and  Darien,  all  depend  upon  keeping 
intact  the  rocky  isthmus  with  which 
nature  has  firmly  united  the  Northern 
and  Southern  continents  of  America. 
At  present  the  four  principal  republics 
can  make  themselves  respected,  and 
an  equilibrium  is  produced  and  main- 
tained; but  if  the  restless  world  of 
commerce  and  trade,  desiring  to  open 
a  shorter  way  for  its  ships,  goods  and 
emigrants  than  by  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, cuts  a  channel  across  the  isthmus, 
mingling  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  the  spade  and  level  of  the 
engineer,  together  with  no  faith  in  hu- 
man nature,  will  result  in  European 
aggression  and  conquest  of  the  South 
American  republics.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Darien  Canal  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  Russia,  England,  Ger- 
many and  Austria  are  now  in  the  field 

0 

as  competitors  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  latter  must  be  put  on  an 
equality  with  them  as  to  time  and  dis- 
tance of  transportation.  The  former 
commercial  nations  are  using  the  Suez 
cut-off;  they  no  longer  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  while  an  American 
vessel  must  encounter   the   storms  of 
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Cape  Horn  before  spreading  its  wings 
on  the  Pacific. 

Then,  there  is  the  Euphrates  Valley 
Railroad  to  India,  through  Turkey — 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  ideas  of 
modern  commerce,  traversing  by  rail  a 
distance  of  six  thousand  miles,  extend- 
ing to  and  crossing  the  Bosphoms  by 
ferry,  thence  straight  to  Adalia,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  thence  through  the 
Kuph rates  Valley,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian 
Sea,  tq  its  destination  ;  while  the  rail- 
way under  the  Alps  will  also  shorten 
and  cheapen  the  distance  between 
the  extreme  East  and  the  West,  be- 
sides producing  strange  and  important 
changes  in  the  ruts  of  commerce,  de- 
veloping new  cities,  and  resurrecting 
old  ones.  From  Egypt  to  London  in 
a  week,  will,  one  of  these  days,  be  re- 
duced in  time;  and  from  Liverpool  to 
Bombay  in  seventy  days,  instead  of 
eighty  -  three,  as  now.  The  iron  horse 
is  jealous  of  the  marine  engine ;  the 
palace  car  is  engaged  in  a  friendly 
rivalry  with  the  sumptuously  appoint- 
ed cabin  of  the  magnificent  steamship. 

But  if  there  were  anything  needed  to 
realize  the  romance  of  commerce,  in- 
volving great  scientific  feats,  we  have 
only  to  refer  briefly  to  the  numerous 
enterprises  now  maturing  in  South 
America,  where  the  Andes  and  the 
Amazon  are  soon  destined  to  have 
their  stillness  broken  by  the  music  of 
advanced  civilization.  Both  the  tele- 
graph and  the  iron  horse  have  awak- 
ened ambition  in  the  veins  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  undeveloped  South  Ameri- 
can States;  and  we  are  gratified  to 
record  the  fact  that  North  American 
enterprise  is  the  chief  motor  in  the 
glorious  work.  We  have  read  with 
peculiar  interest  how  Mr.  Henry  Meiggs 
has  acclimated  the  screeching  locomo- 
tive in  the  republic  of  Chili,  providing 
means  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mineral  and  other  wealth  of  the  in- 
terior to  the  coast,  by  overcoming 
obstacles  that  are  a  credit  to  engineer- 
ing skill  and  indomitable  pluck;  and 
now   we   are    informed    that   another 


American  citizen,  Colonel  Church,  has 
undertaken  an  enterprise  of  equally 
great  importance,  calculated  to  liberate 
the  wealth  of  the  land  of  the  Incas — 
Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru.  Obtaining 
first  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
Brazil,  the  necessary  concessions  were 
obtained  from  Bolivia,  in  order  to  reach 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  the  mighty 
Amazon  and  its  affluents.  By  refer- 
ring to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  principal  Bolivian  affluent  is  the 
-Mamore,  a  tributary  to  the  Maderia, 
which  is  itself  tributary  to  the  Amazon. 
These  rivers  would  afford  an  uninter- 
rupted system  of  navigation  four  thous- 
and miles  in  extent — longer  than  that 
of  the  Mississippi  —  were  it  not  for  the 
rapids  of  the  Maderia,  extending  some 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  To 
avoid  the  difficulty  of  these  rapids,  the 
Maderia  and  Mamore  Railway  Com- 
pany— an  English  organization,  formed 
in  London  —  has  agreed  to  build  a 
railroad  round  the  rapids,  on  Brazilian 
soil,  and  the  contract  requires  the  road 
to  be  put  in  running  order  by  April  30, 
1874.  The  expense  of  building  the 
road  will  be  three  millions  of  dollars. 
In  addition  to  this,  steamers  are  build- 
ing to  carry  freight  and  travel  from  the 
railroad,  via  the  Amazon,  to  the  ocean. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  within  a  few 
years  the  traveller  who  may  have  visit- 
ed the  volcanic  desolations  of  Babel - 
mandeb,  or  India's  coral  strand,  or  the 
Flowery  Kingdom,  or  even  journeyed 
round  the  world  in  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days,  will  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
South  American  republics,  at  the  same 
time  going  up  the  Amazon,  and  pene- 
trating the  very  heart  of  the  continent, 
which  for  centuries  has  been  as  a 
cypher  to  the  outside  world,  but  pos- 
sessing elements  of  commerce  and 
natural  attractions  that  have  to  some 
extent  a  semblance  of  the  charming 
narratives  of  the  most  gifted  necro- 
mancers of  literature. 

Coupled  with  the  new  inroads  of 
commerce  in  Northern  South  America, 
the  Government  of  Brazil  has  granted 
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a  concession  for  an  Atlantic  telegraph 
cable  between  Rio  Janeiro,  in  Brazil, 
and  the  Portuguese  coast.  Although 
this  scheme  awaits  the  enterprise  of 
the  future,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  few 
years  hence  it  will  be  realized,  and  that 
we  shall  see  Rio  Janeiro  the  terminal 
land  point  of  wires  stretching  from 
Peru,  Chili,  the  Argentine"  States,  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
and  the  whole  region  of  country  south 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Brazil,  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  a  magnificent 
trade  and  natural  advantages  of  a  high 
order,  only  needs  the  quickening  im- 
pulse of  American  enterprise  to  make 
that  vast  empire  an  empire  indeed. 
The  electric  telegraph  and  the  iron 
horse  will  change  the  stagnating  indo- 
lence of  that  people  into  genuine 
enterprise.  The  shrill  shriek  of  the 
locomotive,  bounding  along  the  iron 
ribbon  through  valleys  and  over 
mountains,  will  open  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  people  and  set  them  to  think- 
ing; while  the  electric  currents  will 
infuse  into  them  new  life  and  stimulate 
their  ambition.  Great  civil  izers  are 
these  two  agencies,  bringing  the  North, 
South,  East  and  West  together  in  com- 
mercial union,  compelling  their  myriad 
hands  to  serve  one  another,  and  serve 
them  well.  If,  as  has  been  estimated, 
every  five  hundred  miles  of  railway  in 
the  United  States  adds  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  yearly 
to  the  national  wealth,  what  may  not 
the  gridironing  of  South  America  with 
railroads  do  for  that  country  ?  Brazil 
may  well  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
worthy  and  wealthy  old  burghers  of 
Amsterdam,  who  have  no  idea  of  al- 
lowing their  great  city  —  built  in  a 
month  —  to  be  wiped  out  of  existence 
some  night  by  the  persistent  aggres- 
sions of  the  stormy  North  Sea.  The 
Dutch  have  not  only  taken  Holland, 
but  can  boast  the  creation  of  their 
land,  overcoming  the  forces  of  nature 
with  as  much  engineering  skill  as  has 
been  evidenced  in  the  climbing  of  the 
Andes  or  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the 
iron  horse.  The  new  canal,  costing  per- 


haps twenty  millions  of  dollars,running 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pen- 
insula to  the  North  Sea  at  Velzen,  now 
promises  to  be  completed  within 
twenty  -  four  months ;  and  when  it  is 
finished,  Amsterdam  will  not  only  be 
protected  against  the  powers  of  the 
sea,  but  will  bring  the  city  within 
two  hours  of  old  Ocean,  and  thus  also 
be  the  means  of  rescuing  her  com- 
merce from  its  threatened  extinction. 
There  is  a  romance  about  this  under- 
taking which  is  worthy  of  the  most 
progressive  commercial  nation.  Not 
afar  off,  too,  we  are  told  of  a  gigantic 
project  entertained  by  the  North  Ger- 
man government  —  the  building  of  a 
canal  across  the  peninsula  of  Jutland. 
The  idea  of  such  a  water-communica- 
tion has  long  been  entertained  by 
Germany,  which  looks  forward  with 
prophetic  eyes.  •  During  the  winter 
season,  the  strait  between  Denmark 
on  the  south,  and  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way on  the  north,  is  frozen  over,  so 
that  the  immense  trade  of  the  Baltic 
finds  no  outlet  by  water  until  the  re- 
opening of  navigation.  Thus  is  a 
large  and  important  traffic  cut  off  from 
Great  Britain,  France,  Holland  and 
Spain,  for  a  considerable  period.  But 
such  a  canal  would  probably  be  looked 
upon  as  a  menace,  thus  possessing  a 
political  significance.  In  the  event  of 
war  with  any  of  the  western  powers  of 
Europe,  Germany,  with  the  canal,  could 
make  it  disagreeable  for  (treat  Britain, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  France;  and  the 
post  upon  the  side  of  the  Baltic  would 
present  a  strong  front  to  Russia  or 
Sweden.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
Eyder  is  talked  of  as  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  canal ;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  twenty  miles  west  of 
here  lies  the  little  but  important  island 
of  Heligoland,  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
many  years  ago,  but  which  Germany 
now  wants,  for  obvious  purposes.  It 
is  proposed  to  make  the  canal  large 
enough  for  iron  steamers  and  mer- 
chant ships. 

Again,  turning  our  eyes  toward  the 
vast  Northwest,  to  the  land  of  cold  and 
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ice,  high  up  above  Alaska,  to  Behring 
Straits,  we  see  in  our  imagination 
Europe  and  Asia  connected  by  a  line 
of  telegraph.  In  fact,  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  telegraph 
between  the  two  countries,  at  this 
point,  is  being  seriously  considered. 
Captain  W.  F.  Butler,  who  has  looked 
the  ground  well  over  in  all  its  physical 
bearings  and  financial  aspects,  taking 
the  points  now  connected  by  telegraph 
to  Asia  and  America,  divides  its  inter- 
vening space  into  two  portions  —  Fort 
Garry  in  the  new  Canadian  province 
of  Manitoba,  and  Nicolaevsk  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor  river  in  eastern 
Asiatic  Russia.  They  are  distant,  ac- 
cording to  the  proposed  route,  about 
rive  thousand  miles  —  the  first  part  of 
the  line,  from  Fort  Gany  to  Behring 
Straits,  being  about  three  thousand 
miles ;  and  the  second,  from  Behring 
Straits  to  the  Amoor,  is  two  thousand 
miles.  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  that  are  almost  in  a 
direct  line  from  Fort  Garry  to  the 
Straits,  a  new  cable  could  be  laid  in 
those  waters.  But  while  this  scheme 
is  being  discussed,  a  proposition  is 
also  being  considered  to  construct  a 
line  of  telegraph  from  San  Francisco  to 
Japan  and  Shanghai,  to  communicate 
with  the  Russian  telegraph  system  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces  in  that  empire. 
It  will  also  extend  to  Australia  and 
British  India.  A  bill  is  now  pending 
jn  Congress  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  American  and  East  India  Tele- 
graph Company.  At  present  tele- 
graphic communication  between  any 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
or  China  must  be  sent  via  the  Atlantic 
Cable  to  England.  By  the  proposed 
American  route,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  shortened  distance,  which 
would  be  of  no  account,  there  would 
be  an  important  reduction  in  expense. 
Of  the  53,000  miles  of  submarine  cable 
in  operation,  three-fourths  are  control- 
led by  English  capitalists.  We  also 
notice  that  the  government  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  has  invited  proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  electric  com- 


munication between  that  country  and 
England  via  Mauritius  to  Aden  by  sub- 
marine cable.  Both  the  above  schemes 
are  vast  in  their  character ;  but  there 
is  now  nothing  impossible  in  the  realm 
of  telegraphy. 

The  telegraph  is  interwoven  with 
commerce,  and  the  more  civilized  por- 
tion of  the  world  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  net-work  of  wires,  while  old  Ocean's 
bed  is  becoming  familiar  with  the  sub- 
marine cable.  It  only  remains  to  lay 
the  projected  cable  from  California 
across  the  Pacific,  to  complete  the 
girdle  round  the  earth,  and  bring  the 
extremes  within  speaking  distance  of 
each  other — one  of  the  most  important 
links  in  the  girdle  being  that  between 
England  and  Adelaide,  South  Austra- 
lia, distance  12,650  miles.  That  (his 
girdle  will  soon  be  complete,  we  are  as- 
sured "  by  the  inexorable  logic  of 
events  ;'*  and  as  the  telegraph  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the 
full  fruition  of  this  triumph  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  certainly 
a  romance  irf  commerce  little  dreamed 
of,  when  we  contemplate  the  wonder- 
ful achievements  of  science  and  of  en- 
terprise in  this  direction,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  christianizing  and  social  in- 
fluences which  they  exert.  Viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  new  invention,  the  tele- 
graph, while  saving  labor  in  one 
direction,  increases  it  in  others,  so 
that  commerce  is  no  nearer  the  millen- 
nium of  its  destiny  than  it  was  when  the 
first  steamship  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  Boston  or  Chicago  mer-, 
chant  who  cannot  get  a  letter  to  Mel- 
bourne in  less  than  ninety  or  one  hun- 
dred days,  can  now  tell  his  agent  what 
to  do  daily ;  thus  demonstrating  m 
one  respect  how  the  telegraph  quickens 
the  currents  of  trade  and  tends  to  re- 
duce the  whole  business  world  to  a 
level. 

It  is  proper  here  to  observe  that  the 
establishment  of  more  telegraphs  on 
the  land  and  under  the  water  has  be- 
come a  commercial  necessity.  New 
and  important  lines  of  steamships  are 
almost  monthly  being  established  with 
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the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
time  and  space  must  be  annihilated  to 
direct  their  movements  promptly.  The 
establishment  of  a  line  of  mail  steam- 
ers between  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Fiji  Islands,  will  advance  the 
interests  of  commerce  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  and  a  steamer  line  maintained 
between  Levuka  and  Honolulu,  a  dis- 
tance of  2,500  miles,  will  help  to  render 
the  Fiji  group  a  converging  point  of 
steamers  from  New  Zealand,  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Brisbane,  North  Australia, 
and  New  Guinea.  And  now  we  are 
also  informed  that  within  seven  months 
the  time  between  Melbourne  and  Lon- 
don, via  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  by  steam,  is  to  be  reduced  to 
forty-two  days.  It  is  the  intention  of 
a  powerful  English- Australian  com- 
pany to  form  a  steamship  line  between 
these  two  extreme  points,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  co-operative  alliance  con- 
sisting of  the  Pennsylvania  Central, 
the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Central 
pacific  Railway  Companies,  and  with 
the  "White  Star  Line"  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  powerful  steamers  on  the 
Pacific.  Thus  the  earth  will  be  girdled 
in  more  respects  than  one.  In  the  face 
of  what  has  been  accomplished,  from 
the  piercing  of  the  Alps  to  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the 
iron  horse,  what  have  we  not  a  right 
to  expect  in  the  way  of  new  routes  of 
steam  navigation  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  semi- 
Asiatic  empire  of  Russia  has  been  for 
years  pushing  its  conquests  eastward 
and  southward.  Her  left  flank  has 
indeed  pressed  across  the  Amooi ,  and 
now  rests  calmly  but  determinedly- 
half-way  down  the  sea  of  Japan ; 
while  her  right  has  actually  swept 
across,  or  nearly  so,  the  whole  .of 
Turkistan,  looking  toward  the  Anglo- 
Indian  frontier.  Russian  civilization 
is  marching  eastward  to  the  Pacific, 
willing  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
free  civilization  which  America  is 
planting  rapidly  in  that  direction, 
forming  a  National  Colossi,  each  stand- 
ing with  one  foot  on  each  side  of  a 


hemisphere,  while  the  magnificent 
civilization  alreadv  erected  at  the  South 
—  referring  to  India  —  is  permeating 
towards  the  North  and  radiating  down- 
ward, to  the  great  alarm  of  the  old 
effete  system  of  civilization.  In  fact, 
it  is  through  the  systematic  agency  of 
missionaries,  commercial  agencies,  and 
railways  and  telegraphs,  that  Asia  is 
to  be  conquered.  Indeed,  as  long  ago 
as  1853-54  the  project  of  an  Asiatic 
railroad  was  agitated,  and  the  British 
government  sent  out  a  party  of  en- 
gineers to  survey  and  locate  a  route. 
Three  feasible  points  were  reported  — 
one,  the  most  northerly,  from  Alexan- 
drete  (Scandaron);  the  central  from 
Burnt,  over  Dehanon,  through  Dam- 
ascus, Palmyra,  Monsol,  and  so  on; 
and  the  third  from  Tyre  or  Jaffa.  The 
central  was  reported  the  shortest,  being 
most  direct,  and  the  engineering  diffi- 
culties to  be  met  in  crossing  the  Leba- 
non and  anti-Lebanon  ranges  of  moun- 
tains were  reported  not  to  be  serious.  Of 
course,  no  private  enterprise  would  be 
equal  to  such  an  undertaking.  In  a 
military  point  of  view,  England  could 
well  afford  to  build  this  road,  as  she 
would  always  be  able  to  control  the 
shortest  and  most  speedy  route  for 
reaching  her  Indian  possessions.  Be- 
sides, in  these  days  of  rapid  transit  the 
world  of  trade  demands  a  quicker  and 
safer  means  of  obtaining  the  rich  silks 
and  other  productions  of  the  East  than 
the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea  affords. 

When  the  Phoenicians  sailed  around 
Africa,  604  B.C.,  they  little  dreamed 
that  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and 
the  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
Portuguese  and  the  English,  would 
ripen  into  a  commerce  that  has  as- 
tonished the  world,  and  given  to  it  a 
romance  that  is  worthy  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  magician's  art.  Commerce, 
as  well  as  history,  repeats  itself;  xand 
we  have  to  -  day  striking  instances 
of  this.  The  Isthmus  of  Suez,  before 
the  Napoleonic  idea  seized  upon  it  in 
this  latter  age  and  made  it  a  means  of 
inter-communication,  was  traversed  by 
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;i  canal  said  to  have  been  commenced 
by  Pharoah  Necho,  and  finished  by  the 
Persian  king  Darius  ;  but  having  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  and  decay 
it  was  subsequently  restored,  and  re- 
mained in  a  navigable  condition  till 
the  age  of  Augustus,  when  it  gave 
passage  to  large  Roman  fleets  engaged' 
in  the  India  trade.  The  closing  of  the 
canal  as  an  obstacle  to  a  continuous 
line  of  ocean  navigation,  traversing 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  for  so  long  a  period,  is 
only  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  con- 
sults a  well  constructed  mercatorial 
map  showing  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  this  "  cut-off."  Truly,  the 
advance  of  civilization  may  be  gauged 
from  the  extension  of  its  railway  lines 
and  inter-oceanic  canals;  and  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  impracti- 
cable continent  of  Asia,  which  breaks 
the  continuity  of  the  route  of  travel 
and  traffic  from  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Yang- tse-Kiang  river,  in  China, 
to  Port  Said,  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  will  be  made  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  romance  that 
exists  like  a  halo  around  the  world's 
commerce.  It  is  not  too  much  to  pre- 
dict that  the  massive  Himalayas  will 
yet  "  down"  at  the  bidding  of  engi- 
neering skill  and  Anglo-Saxon  capital; 
while  the  transit  of  the  three  southern 
peninsulas,  Arabia,  Hindostan,  and 
Farther  India,  will  be  rendered  ser- 
viceable for  frequency  of  shipment,  and 
thus  the  world's  traffic  pass  over  the 
direct  align  men  t  for  continuous  travel, 
without  dropping  down  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  as  is  now  the  case. 

The  Semitic  governments  of  Asia 
must  soon  fall  before  the  pressure  of 
occidental  conquest  and  commerce; 
and  already  the  music  of  the  paddle 
has  fallen  upon  the  ear  of  the  semi- 
barbaric  Yang -tse-Kiang,  and  foreign 
commerce  has  found  its  way  into  the 
very  heart  of  China,  and  eight  or  nine 
hundred  miles  from  Shanghai.  If 
there  be  romance  in  song  or  story, 
what  may  we  write  when  Japheth  shall 
be  enlarged,  and  commerce — that  com- 


merce that  is  inspired  with  the  superior 
ideas  of  Western  civilization  and  cul- 
ture, that  commerce  whose  moral  and 
physical  influence  tends  to  wealth, 
peace  and  plenty — shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,  and  revolutionize  the 
lofty  pride  nurtured  by  four  thousand 
years  of  imperial  sway  ?  All  civilized 
and  progressive  nations  are  equally 
interested  in  the  peaceful  subjugation 
of  Asia,  for  the  purposes  of  friendly 
commercial  intercourse.  Indeed,  we 
are  told  that  the  civilizing  influences  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  have  already  produced 
a  marked  effect  in  abating  the  animosi- 
ties of  race  in  Japan,  and  breaking  down 
ancient  prejudices  —  so  much  so  that 
authority  has  actually  been  granted  to 
lay  down  street  railroads  in  Yeddo,  the 
capital  of  that  immense  empire,  and 
that  the  prospect  now  is  that  during 
the  next  ten  years  the  entire  country 
will  be  covered  with  railroads.  And 
there  is  also  good  reason  to  believe 
that  within  ten  years — the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  having  been  finished 
in  the  mean  time — that  China,  Japan, 
Corea,  India,  and  the  Aleutian  group  at 
the  far  north,  will  enrich  by  their  trade 
another  country  than  England,  which 
to-day  still  holds  in  her  grasp  her  won- 
derful industrial  activity  and  extensive 
ocean  commerce.  In  this  connection, 
it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that  the 
United  States,  which  is  every  year 
forming  closer  trade  relations  with  the 
Asiatic  countries,  must  act  upon  the 
defensive,  and  consider  the  difficulties 
which  for  three  centuries  have  existed 
in  the  way  of  establishing  inter-oceanic 
communication  at  the  Isthmus  of  Dar- 
ien,  as  only  a  trifling  subject  for  en- 
gineering skill,  if  it  would  secure 
the  valuable  prize  of  Eastern  Com- 
merce. But  while  this  new  means 
of  communication  is  being  merely 
discussed,  we  fancy  we  hear  the  explo- 
sion of  dualin  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
St.  Gothard,  another  tunnel  under  the 
Alps  being  in  progress  there,  passing 
through  the  mountain  between  the 
Swiss  cantons  Uri  and  Tessin,  and 
by  which  a  railway  route  will  be  open- 
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ed  from  the  Lake  Maggiore  region  and 
Northern  Italy  into  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  Twenty-four  of  the  Italian 
engineers  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel 
superintend  this  new  work,  a*nd  at  last 
accounts  it  was  being  actively  pushed 
on  both  sides.  We  are  also  told  that 
it  is  a  more  expensive  and  difficult 
undertaking  than  the  Mont  Cenis  tun- 
nel ;  but  the  experience  gained  in  the 
execution  of  that  greatest  of  human 
achievements,  and  the  perfected  boring 
machinery,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
completion  of  the  route  from  Italy  into 
Central  Europe.  When  this  is  open, 
Germany  and  the  northern  States  of 
Europe  will  draw  their  Japanese,  East 
Indian,  and  Chinese  merchandise  prin- 
cipally through  the  Italian  ports, 
instead  of  by  the  long  water  route  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States, 
unexpectedly,  too,  has  a  formidable 
rival  in  the  race  for  securing  the  mag- 
nificent Eastern  trade. 

Having  thus  hurriedly  and  imper- 
fectly glanced  at  some  of  the  wonder- 
ful and  romantic  phases  of  commerce, 
we  cannot  close  this  paper  without  re- 
ferring to  the  incentive,  the  impetus, 
the  power,  or  by  whatever  term  it  may 
be  called,  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
grand  commercial  movements  now 
going  on  in  either  of  the  great  conti- 
nental hemispheres.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that,  while  North  America  is 
remarkably  and  wonderfully  adapted 
for  the  development  of  commercial 
power,  it  has  also  the  talismanic  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  the  disintegrating 
influences  of  the  Old  World,  perforce 
of  the  homogeneous  character  of  its 
civilization,  and  its  geographical  po- 
sition, lying  as  it  does  right  in  the 
main  axial  line  of  the  globe's  grand 
commercial  movement.  The  national 
growth  of  the  United  States  now  in- 
volves the  growth  and  prosperity  of  all 
other  civilized  nations ;  and  it  requires 
no  rule  of  Euclid  to  demonstrate  this 
fact;  —  a  nationality  that  has  taken 
possession  of  an  immense  continental 
area  once  only  occupied  in  community 


by  hordes  of  savages,  but  now  trans- 
formed into  an  Iliad,  with  a  population 
of  forty  millions,  scattered  over  two 
thousand  millions  of  acres  of  territory 
— an  area  two  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  the  Roman  Empire  at  a  period 
when  it  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
'  grandeur,  after  a  career  of  conquest 
and  civilization  for  a  thousand  years: 
a  nationality  whose  annual  aggregate 

■ 

earnings  amount  to  $i  2,000,000,000, 
and  whose  gold  value  of  personal  and 
real  estate  is  not  less  than  $40,000,000,- 
000.  As  illustrative  of  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  country  during  the  past 
two  decades,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  a  few  facts.  Among  others  we 
are  told  that  our  cotton  manufactures 
have  grown  from  $14,741,000  to  $177,- 
022,000  in  forty  years,  and  our  wool 
manufactures  have  reached  to  $132,- 
382,319 ;  while  our  manufactures  of  all 
kinds  have  reached  the  annual  amount 
of  $4,150,000,000,  employing  more 
than  two  millions  of  operatives,  and 
sustaining  at  least  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple, or  one-fourth  the  entire  population 
of  the  country.  Again,  our  railway 
system  —  at  once  the  indicator  of  our 
progress  and  development,  independ- 
ent of  the  statistics  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports— is  at  present  earning  at  the  rate 
of  $500,000,000  per  annum,  represent- 
ing a  portion  of  the  home  trade. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  aggregate  earn- 
ings of  all  the  roads  in  the  country 
were  about  $40,000,000,  and  in  i860 
about  $135,000,000.  But  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  the  realm  of 
statistics.  We  leave  that  to  the  ad- 
mirably-organized Bureau  of  Statistics, 
at  Washington. 

Among  tjie  beneficent  and  powerful 
agencies  that  have  given  to  the  United 
States  great  commercial  and  political 
influence,  is  its  system  of  small  propri- 
etary interests,  which  tends  to  the  very 
opposite*  of  centralization.  Perhaps 
this  system  may  be  regarded  as  the 
secret  spring  of  all  that  our  country  is, 
and  hopes  to  be.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  United  States,  in  the  "  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things/'  to  open  a  new  chapter 
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in  civilization  and  commerce,  and 
finally  to  lead — not  follow.  Indeed,  at 
the  present  time  its  commercial  move- 
ments have  evolved  brilliant  problems 
for  progressive  statisticians,  and  the 
parent  mass  of  home  civilization  stands 
aghast  at  the  phenomenal  outlines  of 
our  development.  The  rapid  crystalli- 
zation of  all  our  material  enterprises  is 
the  result  of  a  healthy  growth;  and 
Americans  themselves  are  bewildered 
by  the  commercial  and  industrial  capa- 
bilities of  the  country.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  romance  about  all  this  that  must, 
to  some  extent,  remain  unwritten. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  and  in- 
expressibly grand  and  inspiring  as- 
sociated with  American  commerce, 
moulded  and  maintained  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  intensified.  Glancing  at  the 
map,  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  over  sixteen  thous- 
and miles  in  extent,  before  us,  consti- 
tuting the  farm,  the  garden,  the  granary 
of  the  world,  we  course  the  boundaries 
of  that  commerce  until  it  threads  its 
way  among  the  ice-floes  of  the  Arctic. 
This  same  commerce,  too,  has  battled 
manfully  and  successfully  with  the 
traditional  giants  of  the  Old  World; 
battered  down  the  walls  of  exclusion 
in  China  and  Japan  ;  penetrated  the 
barbarism  of  interior  Africa ;  and 
planted  its  consul  on  the  remote  islands 
of  the  sea  —  until  now  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  the  great  spirit  of  commer- 
cial progress,  like  moving  light,  is 
polarized  here.  From  the  standpoint 
of  a  century,  when,  behind  the  narrow 
fringe  of  white  settlements  which  bor- 
dered the  Atlantic,  there  was  only  a 
wide  expanse  of  trackless  wilderness, 
the  thirteen  colonies  have  swelled  into 
thirty -seven  States  and  Territories, 
and  capitals  which  may  vie  with  the 
proudest  in  Europe,  dot  the  land  from 
the  ocean  to  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Well  may  the  "Anglo-American 
Times/*  in  calling    attention    to  the 


number  of  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  who  are  now  visiting  this 
country,  remark  that  "When  any  man 
of  a  reflective  turn  of  mind  ponders 
over  the  future  of  the  Great  Republic 
as  he  journeys  across  the  Continent, 
he  must  perceive  how  small  are  the 
affairs  of  European  nations  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  such  nations  as 
the  United  States,  and  even  of  the 
Dominion.  In  legislating,  in  dealing 
with  an  important  political  question, 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved is  the  essence  of  the  subject. 
But  such  questions  are  in  the  future, 
not  in  the  present,  for  when  the  opera- 
tion commences  it  works  along  towards 
what  it  is  to  produce  to-morrow  —  a 
year  hence  —  ten  years  hence  —  a  cen- 
tury. The  importance,  then,  is  in  the 
interests  it  affects  to  -  morrow  —  a  de- 
cade hence  —  a  century  —  and  that,  as 
a  rule,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
inhabitants  among  whom  the  law  takes 
effect,  and  their  wealth." 

It  is  difficult  to  speculate  about  the 
future.  The  present,  compared  with 
the  past,  almost  dazes  us  as  we  stand 
upon  the  outer  wall  of  civilization  and 
contemplate  the  scene.  We  are  satis- 
fied to  calmly  estimate  the  results  of 
the  future  by  the  past ;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  United  States  has 
boldly  assumed  the  new  function  of 
leader  in  the  cause  of  progress.  There 
is  no  parallel  in  the  growth  of  nations 
to  the  splendid  example  of  royal  and 
imperial  development  of  civilization,  as 
witnessed  in  the  birth,  rise,  and  pro- 
gress of  the  United  States ;  and  there 
is  no  romance,  to  speak  paradoxically, 
more  actual,  and  possessing  the  grand, 
ennobling,  and  scientific  spirit  of  ad- 
venture and  achievement — and  at  the 
same  time  assuming  the  role  of  the 
history  -  maker,  and  federating  the 
English  -  speaking  nations  of  the  globe 
—  than  that  of  commerce,  especially  as 
developed  by  the  United  States. 

Andrew  J.  Lawson. 
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1  N     EXILE. 

I. 

"\  11  J  HOSE  ill  had  I  devised,  what  evil  done, 

▼  V     That  I  was  hidden  to  arise  and  go  ?     .     .     . 
I  hear  the  clear  Columbian  waters  run, 
I  see  the  white  Pacific  flash  and  flow 
Below  the  swaying  cedar  -  trees  that  grow 
On  peaks  pre  -  eminent ;  but  never  mine 
Again  the  wooded  way  on  steed  of  snow, 
The  freeman's  mountain  camp  in  cloud  or  shine, 
Or  pure  comjxinionship  of  meek  -  eyed  mottled  kine. 

II. 

What  wonder  that  I  swore  a  prophet's  oath 
Of  after  days.     .  I  pushed  the  boughs  apart, 

I  stood,  looked  forth,  and  then  looked  back,  all  loth 
To  leave  my  shadowed  wood.     I  gathered  heart 
From  very  fearfulness ;  with  sudden  start 
I  plunged  in  the  arena ;  stood  a  wild 
Uncertain  thing,  and  artless  all  in  art.     .     .     . 
The  brave  approved,  the  fair  leaned  fair  and  smiled  — 
The  lions  touch  with  velvet  touch  a  timid  child. 

III. 

But  now  enough  of  men.     Enough,  brief  day 
Of  tamer  life.     The  court,  the  castle  gate 
That  opened  wide  along  a  pleasant  way, 
The  gracious  converse  of  the  kingly  great 
Had  made  another  glad  and  well  elate 
With  hope.     A  world  of  thanks ;    but  I  am  grown 
Aweary.     .     .     .     lam  not  of  this  estate ; 
The  poor,  the  plain  brave  border  men  alone 
Were  my  first  love,  and  these  I  will  not  now  disown. 

IV. 

Who  loves  she  least  may  oft  lament  most  loud : 
I  stand  mute  -  mouthed  ujx>n  a  far  gray  shore  ; 
The  soul  lifts  up,  a  lone  and  white  -  winged  cloud, 
And  like  some  sea  -  bird  back  and  then  l>efore 
The  storm  of  seas,  it  seeks  my  land  once  more ; 
And  here  al>out  the  peaceful  peaks,  as  white 
As  steps  of  God,  until  the  fates  restore 
My  feet,  shall  it  abide  :   the  sea  at  night 
Has  flashed  reflections  back  from  foamy  fields  of  light. 

Joaquin  Milhr 
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TWO    OR    THREE    BLUNDERS. 


WE  were  cleaning  house.  My 
soul  sinks  within  me  as  I  con- 
fess it,  but  Syd.  was  at  the  top  of  a 
step  -  ladder,  scouring  paint,  and  I  was 
washing  windows. 

Syd.'s  metallic  voice  rang  out,  in 
one  of  her  elocutionary  spasms  : 

"  *Twas  the  old  gallant  English  blood, 
And  many  a  shadowy  ancestor." 

Bridget  opened  the  door.  Bridget 
was  raw,  new  to  the  country  and  the 
house,  Irishly  un teachable,  and  with 
a  brogue  that  no  Yankee  pen  could 
ever  give  an  idea  of. 

M  There's  a  gentleman  to  see  you, 
Miss  Alice." 

"A  gentleman !  Who  is  it  ?  I  would  n't 
see  St.  Michael  this  morning.  Tell 
him  I'm  engaged.    Go  on,  Syd." 

"  At  serried  gallop,  on  they  press." 

She  never  got  any  further  than  that. 

"  I  fetched  him  here  with  me  ! "  we 
heard  the  dreadful  girl  saying;  and 
then  another  voice  —  a  man's  voice: 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  intruded." 

We  both  turned  our  heads  then,  and 
saw  him,  Robert  Earle,  standing  in 
the  doorway,  trying  to  look  concerned 
and  apologetic — instead,  somewhat  sur- 
prised, and  a  good  deal  amused. 

I  looked  up  at  Syd.  —  splendid  Syd. 
—  who  had  queened  it  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  talked  royal  English  to 
the  Washington  great  lights,  two 
months  ago.  She  had  on  now  a  gown 
that  had  apparently  come  down  to  us 
from  a  former  generation — some  sort  of 
green  vegetable  pattern,  meandering 
over  a  chocolate  ground,  poor  in  but- 
tons, rich  in  frays  and  patches.  Her 
strong  white  arms  were  bare  above  the 
elbows,  her  bright  hair  in  a  crisp,  wavy 
toss,  and  all  her  face  and  throat  —  fair 
as  a  baby's — were  rose -red  with  a 
flush  of  embarrassment. 

I  never  before  saw  her  offher  balance. 
But  then,  did  you  ever  stand  at  the  top 


of  a  flight  of  unsteady  steps,  with  a 
pail  of  water  beside  you  and  a  drip- 
ping flannel  in  your  hand,  and  wonder 
how  you  were  going  to  get  down  to  re- 
ceive a  visitor  for  whom,  had  you  been 
forewarned,  the  chief  butler  and  chief 
baker,  and  all  the  other  chiefs,  could 
not  have  done  too  much  in  the  way  of 
ceremonious  reception  ? 

I  have  a  talent  for  meeting  emergen- 
cies. It  is  my  one  talent.  It  is  nap- 
kin-shrouded so  much  of  the  time 
that  I  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  to  air 
it.  I  wiped  my  wet  hands  in  my  apron  ; 
I  went  forward  smilingly  ;  I  swept  him 
out  of  the  room  before  me,  and  left 
Syd.  to  come  down  from  her  perch  at 
her  leisure.'  The  whole  scene  had  not 
been  a  minute  long.  Mr.  Earle  had 
not  spoken. 

He  staid  half  an  hour.  I  made  not  one 
word  of  explanation  or  apology.  I  was 
as  elaborately  gracious  as  though  my 
calico  had  been  cashmere,  my  short 
skirts  the  trailed,  ruffled  elegance  of  a 
faultless  reception  robe.  I  said  my 
best  things  —  the  sort  of  things  one 
keeps  for  state  occasions — and  made 
him  pay  me  in  like  coin.  He  ceased 
being  amused  at  our  supposed  disad- 
vantage, and  found  no  place,  though 
he  sought  it,  to  explain  his  own 
apparent  awkwardness.  By -and -by 
I,  myself,  as  is  our  primitive  country 
fashion,  ushered  him  out  of  the  house, 
and  smiled  him  off  the  porch. 

Much  ado  about  nothing  ?  Well, 
Robert  Earle  was  one  of  those  men 
whom  the  king  delighted  to  honor. 
We  —  Syd.  and  1  —  had  met  him  in 
Washington  the  last  winter.  We  liked 
him  ;  were  somewhat  afraid  of  him, 
and  would  as  soon  have  expected  the 
Kaiser  Franz  to  have  called  that  morn- 
ing. Assuredly,  we  should  not  have 
received  him  with  scrubbing-brushes 
and  soap  -  suds. 

In   those  Washington  clays,  I  had 
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thought  that  Earle  liked  Syd.  He  was 
fastidious,  and  somewhat  shy.  He 
was  proud,  reserved  beyond  a  certain 
point,  and  a  good  deal  sought  after. 
But  they  saw  a  good  deal  of  each 
other  until  George  Burton  came,  and 
he  and  Syd.  went  about  together  so 
much. 

Sydney  Wade  had  no  mother,  and 
was  the  light  of  her  father's  eyes.  So, 
after  we  had  been  with  Mrs.  M  in  turn 
six  weeks,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised 
when  Dr.  Wade  wrote  that  he  was 
tired  of  sitting  in  darkness,  and  beg- 
ging Syd.  to  come  back.  And  of 
course  she  went ;  but  I  staid,  and  had 
mv  full  share  of  the  brief,  brilliant 
Capital  life. 

When  Syd.  was  born  she  was  a  dis- 
appointment, being  a  girl.  But  they 
gave  her  the  name  that  should  have 
been  given  in  the  other  case ;  and  I 
really  believe  that  with  the' name,  some 
of  the  qualities  that  ought  to  have  be- 
longed with  it  descended  upon  her. 
Fearless,  generous,  and  strong,  she 
lived  out  of  doors  until  she  found  her- 
self on  the  eve  of  young- lady  hoocj. 
Then,  slipping  into. the  drawing  -room 
proprieties,  her  pure,  strong  womanli- 
ness had  never  a  taint  of  small  femin- 
ine arts  and  wiles.  Royal  of  soul, 
manner,  and  dress,  half  the  women, 
and  most  of  the  men  who  knew  her, 
did  her  homage;  and  she  went  her 
way,  perfectly  unconscious  that  she 
was  one  whit  superior  to  the  average 
humans  she  met. 

But  there,  in  that  queer  conglomer- 
ate, Washington  society,  she  made  her 
mark,  just  as  unconsciously,  I  affirm 
and  believe,  as  she  did  everything  else. 
Otherwise  she  never  could  have  gone 
back  to  that  narrow  garden  village  with 
such  cheerful  content,  just  in  the  midst 
of  it  all. 

I  was  her  cousin,  and  her  father's 
ward.  After  she  went  home,  I  saw 
Earle  frequently.  A  month  after  my 
return  in  April,  he,  belonging  some- 
where in  the  other  edge  of  the  Union, 
came  to  Orient,  and  called  on  us. 

I  went  after   Bridget,   and  set  the 


enormity  of  her  doings  before  her  in 
strong  lights.  Then  I  went  back  to 
Syd.  finishing  her  panelling,  with  a  red 
spot  in  each  cheek  and  a  blaze  in  her 
eyes.  I  told  her  about  Earle's  call, 
but  she  never  made  a  comment,  nor 
asked  a  question,  all  through. 

The  very  next  day,  Syd.  was  going 
down  town,  on  a  shopping  excursion. 
She  was  beautifully  dressed  that  morn- 
ing. Whatever  she  put  on  was  always 
fresh  and  crisp  and  pretty ;  but  her 
spring  dress  was  fresher,  crisper,  pret- 
tier, than  usual.  I  saw  her  go  down 
the  passage,  and  out  at  the  side  door, 
where  her  light  phaeton  was  waiting  for 
her.  Five  minutes  afterwards  the  bell 
rang,  and  I  heard  Earle's  voice  ask- 
ing for  Miss  Wade. 

Bridget  came  back  to  me,  leaving 
the  man  standing  on  the  threshold.  I 
thought  she  had  her  message  learned 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  blunder. 
She  went  down  to  him. 

"  Miss  Wade's  gone  out,  sir;"  and 
then,  out  of  the  native  Irish  goodness 
of  her  heart,  added  :  "Miss  Alice  is 
up  stairs,  and  she'll  be  wanting  to  see 
you." 

Of  course  I  went  down  at  that.  I 
did  not  wait  to  be  sent  for.  I  let  my 
settlement  with  our  Hibernian  hand- 
maid go  over  on  the  standing  account 
I  had  with  her. 

"  Sydney  has  gone  out,  Mr.  Earle. 
She  will  be  sorry  to  have  missed  you." 

"  She  will  return  soon  ?  " 

"lam  afraid  not.  She  intended  to 
spend  several  hours,  I  think." 

"  I  leave  town  this  afternoon.  I  did 
not  know  that  she  was  at  home  yester- 
day till  after  my  unfortunate  introduc- 
tion into  her  presence,  and  then  my 
wits  deserted  me,  I  think." 

I  was  not  so  much  at  my  ease  this 
morning,  though  I  was  fluted,  crimped, 
and  ribboned,  irreproachably.  He  was 
quite  his  elegant  self,  though  a  little 
nervous  lest  we  should  have  "  spited  " 
for  what  had  happened. 

He  was  standing,  saying  his  adieus, 
leaving  some  message  for  Syd.,  I  think, 
when  I  saw  an  odd  expression  flit  over 
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his  face,  and  his  look  concentrate  itself 
on  some  object  in  the  garden.  His 
sentence  finished  itself  abruptly,  and  I 
turned  instinctively  toward  the  window 
that  his  position  commanded.  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  fluttering  lilac  dress, 
and  there,  upon  my  word,  was  Syd., 
bare-headed,  sauntering  leisurely  beside 
Aleck  M  in  turn,  with  no  more  apparent 
intention  than  I  had  of  leaving  home ! 

1  was  too  confounded  to  speak.  I 
knew  the  blood  rushed  into  my  face, 
and  that  he  saw  it  and  drew  the  inev- 
itable conclusion  from  Syd.'s  appear- 
ance and  my  confusion.  He  got  him- 
self out  of  the  house,  and  I  went  into 
the  garden  and  joined  the  unlucky 
pair. 

"  I  thought  you  had  gone  down 
town  ?  " 

"  I  met  Mr.  Minturn  at  the  gate,  and 
came  back  with  him  to  find  something 
he  wanted  in  the  library." 

"  Yes,  and  Robert  Earle  has  just 
been  here,  and  I  told  him  you  were 
out,  and  then  there  was  no  other  place 
for  you  in  the  house  or  out  of  it  but 
just  before  these  windows." 

"  Between  you  and  Bridget,"  she 
began,  with  an  unwonted  heat  in  her 
speech ;  and  then,  I  think,  she  felt 
Minturn's  eyes  on  her  face,  and  stop- 
ped ;  and  all  at  once  it  occurred  to  me 
that  my  cousin  Sydney  Wade  might 
have  found  Robert  Earle  more  admira- 
ble than  most  of  the  men  she  had  met. 
But  neither  of  us  said  another  word 
about  him. 

It  was  a  whole  month  afterward  that 
I  accidentally  met  Earle  in  New  York. 
He  was  somewhat  stiff  and  reserved, 
but  1  made  an  opportunity  to  explain 
the  blunder  I  had  made  the  morning 
of  his  call  in  Orient.  I  thought  he 
looked  rather  relieved,  and  I  saw  him 
frequently  during  the  remaining  days 
of  his  stay  in  the  city. '  I  cannot  say 
that  my  liking  for  him  increased  on 
acquaintance.  Not  that  there  was  the 
least  blameworthy  thing  to  fasten 
upon  in  his  manner  or  character,  so 
far  as  I  knew  it.  He  was  well  enough, 
only   that  we  could    not    fraternize; 


that  was  all ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  when 
he  went  away.  The  next  day,  I  (hav- 
ing finished  our  spring  shopping,  and 
taken  a  fearful  cold)  went  back  to 
Orient,  ten  days  earlier  than  I  had  in- 
tended. 

Of  course,  a  vortex  of  needle  -  work 
drew  us  —  Syd.  and  me  —  into  its  hor- 
rors. We  had  another  girl  by  that 
time.  Bridget  had  gone  the  way  of 
her  kind.  Clara  was  German  ;  stolid, 
good  natured/and  her  mistakes  did 
not  display  the  fertility  of  invention 
that  had  marked  her  predecessors. 
But  she  was  new.  All  our  girls  always 
were,  I  think,  and  had  to  be  taught  all 
manner  of  things,  at  a  fearful  expense 
of  patience. 

She  came  up  stairs  and  informed  us 
that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  see  Miss 
Wade. 

"  Oh,  dear !  "  sighed  Syd.  "  That 
spoils  this  half- day,  of  course.  Who 
is  it,  Clara?" 

Clara  did  not  know.  A  tall  gentle- 
man, with  much  beard  on  his  lip. 

"  Anyone  you  have  ever  seen  be- 
fore?" 

She  did  not  know.  She  thought  so 
—  one  day,  with  some  books. 

M  It  is  George  Graves,  of  course,  or 
he  'd  have  sent  in  his  card.  I  declare, 
Alice,  I  believe  I  will  not  go  down. 
Tell  him  I  'm  engaged,  and  he  must 
excuse  me,"  —  to  Clara. 

"And  who  is  George  Graves?"  I 
asked,  in  amazement.  It  was  not 
Sydney  Wade's  fashion  to  dismiss  so 
abruptly  any  demand  on  her  time  or 
attention. 

"  One  of  those  dreadful  men  who  talk 
forever  without  saying  anything.  When 
father  is  n't  at  home,  he  asks  for  me. 
He  was  here  every  morning  last  week." 

1  laughed  a  little  at  her  vehemence, 
and  let  the  matter  drop  out  of  my 
thoughts.  Syd.  was  reproaching  her- 
self inwardly  for  her  discourtesy,  as  a 
word  or  two  after  a  while  betrayed. 
I  did  not  think  it  so  great  a  crime. 

She  was  very  beautiful  that  morning. 
She  had  more  beauty -days  than  any 
other  woman  I  ever  knew.     I  watched 
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her,  and  wished  that  men  ever  knew 
women  as  women  know  each  other. 

When  I  went  down  stairs,  a  little 
while  later,  the  uppermost  card  in  the 
hall  -  receiver  caught  my  eye.  It  bore 
Robert  Earle's  name. 

A  horrible  suspicion  sent  a  shiver 
over  me.  I  went  to  Clara,  finishing 
her  dusting,  with  religious  precision, 
with  the  card  in  my  hand. 

••  Where  did  this  come  from?"  I 
asked. 

11  The  gentleman  who  came  this 
morning." 

"  The  one  Miss  Sydney  could  n't 
see  ?  Why  did  n't  you  bring  this 
up  ? M 

"  I  put  it  with  the  rest,  and  then 
came  up  and  told  you.  It  wasn't 
right  ? "  with  a  look  of  dull  bewilder- 
ment in  her  face. 

I  went  away  speechless.  I  did  not 
tell  Syd.  for  two  hours  afterward. 
When  I  did,  her  face  was  a  sight  to 
behold. 

"  I  hope  your  powers  of  imagination 
are  equal  to  picturing  Robert  Earle  re- 
ceiving such  a  message  as  that,  Alice ;" 
but  her  laugh  was  a  little  nervous  and 
unnatural. 

The  fates  did  seem  against  my  plans 
for  a  smooth  issue  out  of  these  small 
troubles.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  he  should  come  again,  after 
such  a  rebuff.  I  had  not  told  Syd.  of 
my  attempt  at  setting  affairs  straight  in 
New  York.  She  knew  I  had  met  him 
frequendy,  but  I  did  not  want  her  sen- 
sitive pride  to  take  offence  at  what 
might  seem  an  undue  anxiety  to  secure 
his  attentions.  I  knew  Syd.'s  peculiari- 
ties; and  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  any 
man  who  came  a- wooing  would  need 
to  take  heed  to  his  ways. 

But  when  I  ran  into  Mrs.  Minturn's 
that  afternoon,  Aleck  told  me  that 
Earle  had  taken  quarters  at  the  village 
hotel. 

"  He  has  business  in  Boston,  from 
which  he  cannot  be  far  away ;  so  he 
will  stay  here  for  some  weeks,  and  you 
and  he  can  resume  your  last  winter's 
romance." 


I  blushed  like  an  idiot,  but  I  was 
thinking  of — not  of  Robert  Earle. 

Three  or  four  days  went  by,  and  I 
saw  no  more  of  him.  I  told  Syd.. 
carelessly,  and  she  said  nothing,  from 
which  I  concluded  that  she  thought  the 
more. 

Then  we  met  him  on  the  street,  and 
he  bowed  coldly  to  Syd.  —  somewhat 
more  graciously  to  me.    Then  we  were 
thrown  into  his  society  here  and  there, 
always  unpremeditatedly,   for  a  fort- 
night or  more.   In  all  that  time  I  think 
he  and  Syd.  did  not  exchange  half  a 
dozen  sentences.    She  was  splendid, 
of  course.     All  those  gatherings,  the 
social  evenings,  and  informal  excur- 
sions, seemed  to  gravitate  about  her 
as  the  centre ;  and  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that.     Her  strong,  graceful  indi- 
viduality,  her   unconscious    freshness 
and  originality,  marked  her  among  all 
those   more  commonplace  girls.    Bur 
he  did  not  approach  her.    He  revolved, 
with  apparent  content,  in  the  outer  cir- 
cle.    I  saw  far  more  of  him  than  she. 
I  had  some  long  solitary  walks  with 
him,  and  spent,  in  all,  several  hours  in 
his  society.      But  we  never  spoke  of 
Syd.     I  was  trying  my  sweetest  best  to 
be  friends  with  him,  that  I  might  ex- 
plain that  unlucky  card  affair ;  and  of 
course  it  was  very  school  -  girlish  and 
silly.     I  could  not  get  near  it.    That 
consciousness  of  my  belief  in  Syd/s 
liking  for  him  kept  me  guiltily  silent 
lest  I  should  compromise  her. 

But,  little  by  little,  they  grew  into  a 
sort  of  commonplace  friendliness.  In 
so  small  a  place  as  Orient,  we  saw,  of 
course,  the  same,  people  over  and  over 
again.  Constantly  encountering  her, 
the  sharp  edges  of  that  mortifying  rebuff 
were  rounded  down,  I  suppose,  into 
something  more  endurable.  One  day, 
when  Mrs.  Kittredge,  a  woman  who 
had  been  born  and  bred  ona  "  lean 
streak,"  in  our  northern  New  England 
districts,  was  summing  up,  with  her 
peculiar  emphasis,  an  estimate  of  some 
prominent  village  character,  I  saw 
their  eyes  meet  with  a  flash  of  fun  in  , 
the   glance.     That   did    more    toward        I 
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thawing  out  the  ice  of  misunderstand- 
ing than  all  the  formal  explanations  in 
the  world. 

And  yet,  I  knew  Syd.,  and  1  doubted. 
Too  grandly  magnanimous  a  girl  to 
brood  over  small  provocations,  how  did 
I  know  that  that  friendliness  did  not 
mean  indifference  ?  She  was  so  proud 
that  she  could  afford  more  cordial 
demonstrativeness  than  most  people. 
And  because  she  seemed,  all  at  once, 
half  eager  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions with  this  man,  who  had  coollv 
avoided  her,  I  argued  that  there  was 
nothing  vital  to  gain  or  to  lose. 

He  lingered  still  in  the  village.  As 
Mrs.  Kittredge  said,  "  It  was  kind  o' 
sing'lar  what  kep'  him."  Orient  was  a 
pretty  enough  place,  but  I  had  never 
fancied  its  attractions  superlative.  But 
Earle  staid  on. 

One  night  Syd.  and  I  were  sitting  on 
the  porch  -  steps  as  the  twilight  came 
on.  A  tail  figure  stopped  at  the  gate, 
paused  an  instant,  came  in.  My  heart 
came  up  in  my  throat.  It  was  Earle — 
his  first  visit  to  the  house  since  that 
day  of  Clara's  performance.  And  he 
must  have  seen  Syd.  sitting  there. 

"  Aleck  M  in  turn  employed  me  as  a 
messenger  to  bring  some  letters'  which 
he  forgot  this  afternoon."  And  he 
dropped  a  couple  into  Syd.'s  lap,  as 
she  sat  before  him. 

One  bore  a  foreign  post -mark,  and 
the  address  was  in  a  dashing  hand 
that  I  knew  well  enough.  My  letters 
from  George  Burton  all  came  under 
cover  to  Syd.  I  did  not  care  that 
Orient  should  discuss  our  engagement 
quite  so  early  in  its  existence.  I  had 
been  waiting  a  little  anxiously  over  a 
mail  or  two,  and  Syd.  gave  me  a  sig- 
nificant glance,  intended  to  convey 
assurance  that  the  waiting  was  over. 

I  looked  up  at  Earle  just  then.  He 
had  seen  the  look,  and  was  evidently 
putting  his  own  interpretation  upon  it. 
He  knew  that  Burton  was  abroad  — 
was  probably  acquainted  with  his  hand- 
writing. And  Syd.  took  that  particular 
instant  to  raise  her  eyes,  and  straight- 
way proceeded  to  blush  —  not  one  of 


those  fitful  flushes  of  color  that  made 
her  complexion  so  lovely,  but  a  glow 
that  deepened  and  deepened  into  pain- 
ful scarlet.  An  odd  expression,  some- 
thing very  like  a  frown,  crossed  Earle' s 
face,  and  he  departed  straightway.  I 
could  have  shaken  my  cousin  with 
righteous  satisfaction. 

A  minute  of  silence,  and  then  Syd. 
flung  my  letter  across  to  me  and  rose. 

"This  grows  tragic,"  with  a  laugh 
that  was  half  a  gasp. 

"  Why  did  you  blush  so  furiously? 
You  might  as  well  have  told  him  in  so 
many  words." 

"  Do  'nt  scold,  please.  One  does 
hate  to  be  so  misunderstood,  that  is 
all,"  and  she  went  into  the  house. 

It  was  not  all,  by  any  means.  I  read 
George's  letter,  of  course,  at  once.  He 
was  going  on  the  Continent,  and 
should  not  be  back  in  three  months. 
I  went  back  to  my  place  on  the  porch, 
and  sat  me  down  in  one  of  those 
spasms  of  despondency  which  are  a 
part,  I  believe,  of  the  fitful  fever  of 
first  love. 

Aleck  Minturn   came  in  presently.     , 
Aleck  and  I  were  good  friends,  bht  just 
then  I  wished  he  had  been  among  the 
South  Sea  sinners. 

"You've  heard  from  George?"  he 
said,  cheerilv.  •'  When  is  he  coming 
home?" 

"In  three  months;"  and  then  1 
astonished  myself  by  an  outbreak  of 
tears. 

Aleck  indulged  in  a  long,  low  whistle 
of  surprise,  and  then  he  attempted 
consolation.  1  suppose  his  proceed- 
ings were  as  happy  as  most  men's.  I 
stood  leaning  against  a  pillar,  shaking 
with  sobs  that  were  nine  -  tenths  vexa- 
tion with  myself  for  such  an  exhibition . 
If  any  excitable  woman  reads  this,  she 
will  understand  all  about  it;  and  no 
amount  of  words  will  make  it  intel- 
ligible to  anyone  else.  Aleck,  not 
being  an  excitable  woman,  was  puzzled 
and  troubled.  He  stood  on  the  turf,  a 
step  or  two  below  me,  holding  my 
hand,  and  speaking  with  a  most  im- 
pressive earnestness.     And  then  pass- 
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ing  steps  brought  me  to  a  sense  that 
possibly  we  were  making  a  spectacle  of 
ourselves  in  the  moonlight 

••Who  was  it?"  1  asked,  suddenly, 
as  the  tall  figure  went  on. 

"Earle,  was  n't  it  ?" 

I  had  about  my  shoulders  a  con- 
spicuous black-and-white  wrap  of 
Syd.'s.  She  had  had  it  on  when  Earle 
brought  the  letters ;  had  thrown  it  down 
in  the  hall  as  she  went  in ;  and  I  had 
appropriated  it  on  coming  out  to  be- 
wail myself  over  George's  letter. 

"  Do  you  think  he  could  distinguish 
persons  at  this  distance?"  remember- 
ing the  shawl  and  the  late  tableau. 

••  Of  course  he  can't.  He  probably 
fancies — if  he  thinks  of  it  at  all — that 
Miss  Wade  and  I  were  rehearsing  a 
tender  scene." 

Consoling,  was  n't  it  ?  It  was  the 
last  drop  in  a  full  cup. 

"  Go  home,  Aleck  ;  at  least,  go  away 
from  here.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  you, 
but  just  at  this  particular  minute  I  wish 
you  were  in  —  Africa." 

Robert  Earle  staid  in  town  three 
days  longer.  In  those  three  days  Syd. 
had  not  even  a  glimpse  of  him.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  I  met 
him  on  the  street,  and  was  painfully 
conscious  that  he  felt  that  something 
had  happened.  Of  course  ail  the  well- 
balanced  people  will  at  once  see  that 
the  proper  thing  to  have  done  was  to 
maintain  a  commonplace  dignity  of 
self-  possession.  But  did  you  ever  try 
to  be  *'  natural  "  by  force  of  will  ? 

He  turned  about,  and  walked  toward 
home  with  me.  He  was  constrained, 
and  not  at  ease ;  his  talk  was  discon- 
nected and  fitful. 

He  said  good-bye  at  the  gate  of  the 
house  where  an  errand  took  me.  He 
lingered,  instead  of  turning  away,  and 
of  course  kept  me  too.  Apparently  he 
had  something  to  say  which  did  not 
come  easily.  He  managed  to  get  it 
into  words  at  last. 

"  I  am  going  away  to-morrow,"  he 
said,  not  looking  at  me.  "  I  wanted  to 
see  you  a  few  minutes  before  going, 
on  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  conse- 


quence to  me,"  accenting  the  last  word 
slightly  and  involuntarily. 

Syd.  was  to  be  away  that  evening. 
There  would  be  no  danger  of  a  ream- 
ire  ;  and  possibly  I  might  get  a  chance 
to  set  all  right  once  more. 

"  I  am  disengaged  this  evening ; 
I  shall  be  happy  to  put  my  time  at 
your  disposal  after  eight  o'clock." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  impressively. 
And  then  he  went  away,  with  a  greatly 
disturbed  air. 

It  was  such  an  odd  little  episode 
that  it  kept  him  in  my  thoughts  all  the 
afternoon.  But  I  certainly  never  sus- 
pected what  was  coming. 

1  was  on  the  porch  that  night  when 
he  came.  He  would  not  enter  the 
house,  and  we  sat  there  silent  after  die 
first  greetings.  By  that  time  a  sort  of 
reaction  had  set  in.  I  have  said  that 
I  never  came  to  thoroughly  liking  the 
man — or,  rather,  I  only  liked  him  with 
the  most  indifferent,  friendly  feeling. 
Just  at  this  minute  I  felt  impatient 
with  his  very  evident  embarrassment, 
and  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  help 
him  out  of  it. 

He  broke  the  silence  at  last,  by 
main  strength  of  will,  I  believe. 

"  Miss  Alice,"  he  began,  "of  course 
you  '11  think  me  an  idiot  when  I  have 
finished,  but  it  must  be  told,"  and 
stopped. 

"  I  am  listening,"  finding  that  I 
must  say  something,  or  he  would  never 
go  on. 

"  I  can  hardly  flatter  myself  that 
you  have  entertained  other  than  the 
most  indifferent  feelings  toward  me, 
and  yet  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  de- 
termine my  fate.  I  shall  probably  go 
away  with  a  sense  that  you  think  me 
a  fool,  and  yet  I  must  know.  Let  me 
tell  you,  at  the  very  beginning,  I  be- 
lieve my  case  already  lost ;  but  one 
prefers  assurance  to  suspense,  even  if 
it  leaves  one  hopeless.  Be  good  to 
me,  Miss  Alice.  1  know  I  *m  behaving 
fearfully  like  a  donkey." 

I  thought  sof  myself,  but  I  did  not 
tell  him  so.  I  said  something  inar- 
ticulate, but  intended   to  convey  en- 
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couragement.  A  most  bewildering  idea 
was  beginning  to  present  itself  to  me. 
He  went  on : 

"  I  might  have  gone  to  your  cousin, 
I  suppose,  and  so  have  saved  myself 
one  grain  of  mortification.  Coward  ? 
Of  course  I  am.  If  it  had  been  a  shade 
less  hopeless,  I  might  have  found — oh, 
well,  no  matter.  You  're  a  woman, 
Miss  Alice,  and  you  have  a  woman's 
penetration.  Must  I  tell  the  whole 
story  ?  " 

"No,"  I  said,  quietly;  and  then  I 
sat  there  and  looked  at  him.  Oh,  men, 
men !  The  best  of  you  are  pitiable 
objects  when  you  put  yourselves  in  his 
place.  If  you  must  be  in  earnest  in 
your  love-making,  don't  adopt  the 
style  of  pleading  humility.  Do  n't  you 
know  that  nothing  so  tempts  a  woman 
to  strike  as  showing  her  a  weak  place  ? 
—  that  is,  any  ordinary  woman,  of 
which  there  are  about  nine  hundred 
and  ninety -nine  in  a  thousand. 

"  You  must  have  seen,"  he  gasped ; 
"  you  must  have  understood.  It  has 
been  on  my  lips  more  than  once.  Put 
me  out  of  my  misery  quickly,"  with  a 
ghastly  attempt  at  a  smile. 

I  had  never  had  but  one  proposal  of 
marriage,  and  that  I  had  accepted.  I 
had  not,  therefore,  the  lamp  of  ex- 
perience by  which  to  guide  myself;  but 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  this  was  a 
declaration.  My  reading  had  taught 
me  that  heroines  usually  expressed 
themselves  much  surprised  at  this  cat- 
astrophe ;  and  surprised  I  undoubtedly 
was  —  not  less  at  the  matter  than  the 
manner.  But  I  answered  after  the 
formula  for  such  occasions  made  and 
provided : 

"  I  confess  that  I  had  not  suspected 
the  existence  of  any  such  feeling,  but 
I  think  1  understand  you  now;  and  I 
really  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Earle,  that 
you  have  said  this  to  me." 

"  You  mean  that,  as  I  said,  it  is 
quite  hopeless?"  he  interposed,  very 
quietly. 

"  Quite  hopeless.  Since  you  have 
placed  so  much  confidence  in  me,  1 
can  only  reciprocate.     Nobody  knows 
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it,  I  think,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  keep 
it  a  secret ;  but " — breaking  down,  and 
getting  my  measured  sentence  into  a 
tangle  —  "  George  Burton — " 

He  helped  me  out : 

"  You  mean  that  it  is  George  Burton 
who  is  preferred  before  me  ?  I  thought 
so." 

"Yes;"  and  then  —  well,  he  was 
very  pale,  as  if  he  was  taking  it  very 
much  to  heart.  One  cannot  help  pity- 
ing a  man  with  that  look  on  his  face, 
particularly  when  one's  own  self  has 
brought  it  there.  I  thought  of  George, 
and  for  once  yielded  to  a  little  senti- 
mental impulse.  I  laid  my  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  as  he  sat  on  the  step  be- 
low my  chair. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  I  said ;  and  I 
knew  my  voice  quivered. 

He  turned  his  face  ( there  were  tears 
on  it)  against  my  arm.  That  broke 
me  down  completely.  I — oh,  dear! — 
but  I  'm  telling  the  whole  story — 1  bent 
down  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

"  Forgive  me,"  I  said,  "  if  I  have 
mis-led  you." 

He  started  up. 

11  You  've  been  very  good  to  me  ;  I 
shall  always  owe  you  thanks.  Now, 
good-bye  ;  I  shall  not  see  you  again. 
This  shall  be  our  secret ! "  hesitating  a 
little. 

He  raised  my  hand  to  his  lips ;  then 
drew  my  head  down,  and  kissed  my 
cheek.  As  he  turned  away,  there  at 
the  gate  stood  Sydney.  She  must 
have  seen  the  whole  of  that  fare- 
well. 

Earle  met  her  half  down  the  path. 
I  suppose  he  stopped  to  say  good-bye. 
I  saw  their  hands  clasp,  and  then  he 
went  on.  She  came  up,  and  stopped 
before  the  steps.  How  white  and  still 
and  tall  she  stood  in  the  moonlight! 
and  on  the  spot,  Earle' s  secret  crossed 
my  lips !  I  do  n't  think  I  should  have 
told,  but  that  she  had  seen  enough  to 
make  silence  half  useless.  And  now 
that  he  was  gone,  I  was  just  beginning 
to  realize  how  amazed  I  was. 

"  Syd.,  Syd. !  Robert  Earle  has  been 
proposing  to  me  !  " 
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"  I  judgeso,"  she  said,  dryly.  ''Tell 
me  about  it." 

"There's  nothing  to  tell.  I  told 
him  I  was  engaged  to  George  Burton, 
and  he  is  going  away  to-morrow  morn- 
mg. 

"So  he  told  me.  How  tired  1  am! 
Good  night.  Do  n't  lie  awake  to- 
night, wishing  you  had  been  more  mer- 
ciful." 

1  did  not  wish  that;  but  as  1  sat 
alone,  something  in  the  remembered 
interview  jarred  and  fretted  me.  1  tried 
to  recall  what  had  been  said,  and 
found  only  a  general  sense  of  the 
scene  remaining. 

Well,  Robert  Earle  was  much  too 
sensible  a  man  to  let  such  a  disap- 
pointment warp  his  life.  And  then, 
privately,  I  did  not  believe  him  incon- 
solable. My  faith  in  the  devotedness 
of  his  attachment  was  not  excessive. 
After  all,  episodes  of  that  sort  did  not 
suit  me.  One  was  quite  enough  for  a 
life  -  time. 

I  said  nothing  to  George,  though  I 
wrote  to  him  that  night.  I  kept  Earle's 
secret,  as  he  had  asked  me,  from 
everybody  butSyd.,  and  it  was  entirely 
safe  with  her. 

Earle  went  away  next  morning,  as 
he  had  proposed  doing.  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  anything  about  him  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

In  those  weeks  Aleck  Minturn  came 
out  in  a  new  character.  The  lazy 
giant  bestirred  himself,  and  without  an 
idea  in  his  head  but  the  one  of  win- 
ning the  woman  who  had  found  her 
way  to  his  great  tender  heart,  began 
making  love  to  Syd.  Wade. 

There  was  something  pitiful  in  it.  I 
don  't  mean  that  the  man  behaved 
like  an  idiot,  or  made  himself  conspic- 
uously demonstrative.  But  no  one 
who  saw  much  of  him  could  doubt  that 
he  was  very  hard  hit  indeed. 

Nobody  knew  whether  he  had  been 
gathering  himself  up  for  this  plunge 
ever  since  last  winter,  when  he  had 
seen  her  every  day  for  six  weeks,  and 
had  given  no  sign,  or  whether  the 
malady  had  come  upon  him  all    at 


once.  I  think  Syd.  understood  all 
about  it  from  the  very  first,  though  she 
never  said  a  word.  She  went  abort 
in  a  kind  of  dream,  apparently.  She 
was  very  gentle  with  Aleck.  There 
never  had  been  any  coquettish  airs 
about  Syd.  She  certainly  displayed 
none  now.  But  I,  not  being  one  of 
the  principal  parties,  wondered  how 
the  poor  fellow  could  find  anything  in 
her  frozen  sweetness  on  which  to  keep 
his  hopes  alive. 

We  had  a  hot,  dry  moon  in  those 
weeks ;  the  nights  dewless,  breathless, 
scarcely  less  oppressive  than  the 
days.  Roofs  and  walls  were  barely  to  be 
endured.  We  lingered  out  of  doors  n! 
the  last  allowable  minute.  I  shall  nev- 
er forget  how,  in  those  nights,  Syd. 
used  to  sit  there  speechless,  and  almost 
motionless,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  her 
white  drapery  overflowing  her  great 
wicker  chair,  and  at  her  feet,  on  the 
dry  turf,  Aleck  Minturn,  pretending  to 
talk  to  the  rest  of  us,  and  really  watch- 
ing every  shadow  of  expression  on  the 
beautiful  face  above  him. 

One  night  I  woke  out  of  an  uneasy 
sleep,  and  found  Syd.  sitting  on  my  bed- 
side. She  looked  very  pale  in  her  white 
dress,  and  there  was  a  strange  look 
about  her  lips  —  those  firm,  strong  lips, 
that  softened  and  grew  so  wonderfully 
tender  sometimes. 

She  startled  me,  still  not  more  than 
half  awake.  She  and  Aleck  had  wan- 
dered off  together,  late  in  the  evening, 
and  no  one  had  seen  them  again.  I 
remembered  it  gradually,  while  she  sat 
there  silent,  her  eyes  on  my  face. 

M  Are  you  quite  awake,  Alice  ?  I  *ve 
something  to  tell  you." 

Some  super  -  extra  feminine  sense 
made  me  a&,  half  apprehensively : 

••Aleck?" 

•'  Yes.  He  has  asked  me  to  marry 
him,  and  I  have  consented." 

It  was  never  easy  for  me  to  relin- 
quish my  plans.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  Syd.  was  to  marry  Robert 
Earle,  somewhere  in  that  rosy  indefi- 
nite future  in  which  1  still  believed.  To 
be  sure,  Robert  had  proposed  to  me, 
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and  I  had  no  assurance  that  Syd. 
cared  a  straw ;  but  there  stood  the  origi- 
nal castle  in  the  air,  and  I  did  not 
propose  to  see  it  demolished  without 
lifting  up  my  voice. 

"  You  shall  not !  you  shall  not ! "  I 
said,  starting  up. 

Syd.  laughed — that  low,  measured, 
musical  laugh  of  hers  that  did  not 
mean  merriment. 

"  It  is  n't  time  to  forbid  the  bans 
just  yet,  dear.  I  'm  not  going  to  be 
married  to-night.  What  have  you 
against  Aleck  ?  You  do  n't  mean  that 
you  want  him  yourself?" 

"  No,"  I  said,  sinking  back  with  a 
groan  ;  •■  I  've  had  two  of  them,  and 
that 's  quite  enough  for  a  life  -  time. 
But  he  's  such  a — son  of  Anak !  " 

"  There  were  giants  in  those  days," 
—  irrelevantly.  "  He  is  tall,  certainly. 
Is  that  all?" 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me!" 

'•  I !  I  never  felt  less  like  laughing 
in  my  life.  I  have  promised — con- 
ditionally— to  marry  Aleck  Minturn, 
and  you  decidedly  declare  that  I  shall 
not.  I  want  to  know  what  makes  him 
ineligible  ? " 

Syd.  being  in  that  mood,  of  course 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  her 
but  to  leave  her  to  her  own  devices.  I 
just  half  whispered : 

"  I  wanted  you  and  Robert  Earle  to 
like  each  other." 

Her  lids  half  fell  over  the  clear, 
keen  eyes,  and  that  tremulous,  yearn- 
ing softness  settled  about  her  mouth. 

"  Let  me  confess,  since  you  are 
troubled  on  that  score.  I  did  think 
myself  in  love  with  Robert  Earle,  not 
so  very  long  ago,  and  he  —  wanted  you 
to  marry  him.  I  've  seen  my  mistake 
now,  and  Aleck  and  I  are'  going  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  —  after  we 
begin  it — a  respectable,  commonplace, 
unruffled  pair." 

"  Go  to  bed,  Syd. !  "  I  said,  in  des- 
peration ;  "  I  don't  want  to  hear  that 
man's  name  again  to-night.  I  do  n't 
believe  a  word  of  it ;"  and  she  went 
away  smiling. 

I  had  to  believe  it  next  day,  when 


Aleck  told  me  about  it ;  and  Syd.  kept 
smiling  that  feint,  sweet  ghost  of  lip- 
sunshine  that  worried  me  beyond  ex- 
pression. 1  was  requested  to  keep 
another  secret.  I  was  sick  of  the 
word,  but  I  promised,  with  a  bad  taste 
in  my  mouth.  They  were  not  to  an- 
nounce the  engagement  for  a  whole 
year.  If  either  changed  his  or  her 
mind  in  that  time,  he  or  she  was  to  be 
released  at  once.  I  thought  it  an  ex- 
ceedingly unequal  bargain,  looking  at 
Aleck's  eager  face,  and  Syd.'s  unmoved 
one. 

And  then,  the  weeks  went  on — seven 
days  after  seven  days  —  and  life  level- 
led itself  to  flat  sameness.  There  nev- 
er was  such  another  uninteresting  pair 
as  Syd.  and  Aleck.  I  would  have 
given  something  of  my  own  content 
to  have  seen  the  vivid  color  flushing  in 
her  face  as  it  used  to  flush.  There 
never  was  anything  so  placid  and  sweet 
and  emotionless  as  she  was  in  Aleck's 
presence.  I  mourned  a  good  deal, 
privately,  over  the  chain  of  accidents 
which  had  separated  her  and  Robert 
Earle.  I^never  called  myself  roman- 
tic, but  I  gifted  my  brilliant  cousin  with 
a  broken  heart,  in  spite  of  her  vigor- 
ous life  and  energetic  sympathy  with 
all  the  village  enterprises  that  gave  a 
place  to  feminine  activity. 

We'  went  away,  as  usual  dunng  the 
summer,  to  the  mountains.  But  after 
a  little,  some  accident  made  me  confess 
that  I  did  not  find  mountain-life  so  en- 
tertaining as  in  other  years. 

"  I  wish  I  was  back  in  Orient,"  I 
said,  petulantly. 

"  So  do  1,"  Syd.  said  with  a  yawn. 

We  looked  in  each  other's  faces. 

"  Let 's  go ;"  and  the  next  day  we  went. 

The  wide  old  house  was  a  thousand 
times  better  than  the  cramped  accom- 
modations we  had  left,  even  though  its 
windows  gave  us  only  glimpses  of  the 
shaded  village  street,  and  the  bright 
still  river  flowing  through  the  meadows. 
We  sewed  or  read  all  day,  on  the  breezy 
verandas — Syd.  as  little  like  a  broken- 
hearted heroine  as  one  could  possibly 
imagine. 
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Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  watch 
and  wait  and  plan  for  the  coming  of . 
some  long  -  looked  -  for,  dreamed  -  of 
friend  ?  If  he  comes  this  hour,  the 
sunshine  lies  slant  on  the  dew -wet 
grass ;  the  next,  the  shadows  are  flitting 
across  the  porch,  and  the  darkened 
.  house  -  interior  is  cool  and  dim  as  a 
dream.  Later  hours  will  give  pretty 
toilets,  and  the  cheer  of  dinner  or  tea- 
table.  And  then,  some  rainy  day, 
when  you  have  not  thought  of  your 
dress,  or  some  odd  fraction  of  time 
when  you  are  away  on  an  errand,  and 
the  house  is  dark  and  silent  and  de- 
serted, the  supreme  moment  comes, 
and  all  your  plans  are  merged  in  a 
hurry  of  greeting,  which  is  only  glad, 
and  not  picturesque  or  graceful  as  you 
meant  it  should  be. 

That  was  the  way  George  Burton 
came  at  last.  After  all  those  weeks  of 
expectant  uncertainty,  he  came  on  the 
early  morning  train  one  day  :  the  one 
time  in  six  months  when  I  was  so  late 
to  breakfast  that  1  had  not  taken  down 
my  crimps. 

One  day  in  early  September,  Syd.  and 
I  went  into  the  still  summer-deserted 
city,  "  to  shop."  At  the  end  of  a  hot, 
long  day,  I  took  a  car  to  go  up  to  the  sta- 
tion, where  Syd.  had  preceded  me.  Two 
gentlemen  were  talking  on  the  plat- 
form. One  was  a  gossip,  the  other  was 
Robert  Earle. 

"  George  Burton  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried —  an  old  friend  of  yours,  is  n't 
he?" 

"  I  've  known  him  a  good  while." 

"Wedding  comes  off  next  week. 
Do  you  know  the  lady — Aliee  Wade?" 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  Miss 
Alice  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  they  've  been  engaged 
ever  since  last  winter,  while  she  was  in 
Washington." 

"  1  do  n't  understand,"  Earle  said, 
half  musingly,  a  little  while  after ;  but 
his  companion  did  not  notice  the 
words,  and  there  was  no  more  said. 

I  joined  Syd.  with  a  queer  confu- 
sion of  sensation  and  thought  going  on. 
Something  was  wrong;  of  that  I  was 


sure — absolutely.  More  would  come 
of  it.  I  possessed  my  soul  in  patience — 
at  least  in  silence  —  and  waited. 

More  did  come.  The  second  even- 
ing, as  George  and  I  sat  together  in 
the  moonlight,  out  of  doors,  a  tall 
black  figure  came  up  the  path. 

"Oh,  my  prophetic  soul !  Robert 
Earle  !  George,  there  *s  going  to  be  a 
scene.  Take  yourself  off,  please, 
and  let  me  have  it  over  with." 

And  so  he  —  good  fellow  —  had 
"business,"  very  soon  after  the  some- 
what constrained  greetings  were  said. 
Earle  and  I  sat  facing  each  other  in  the 
pale  moonshine.  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  forewarned  of  the  coming 
explosion,  though  I  affirm  I  had  not  a 
suspicion  of  the  form  it  was  going  to 
take. 

"Miss  Alice ! "  he  began. 

"Mr.  Earle" — as  encouragingly  as 
the  words  would  say  themselves. 

"  I  want  to  ask  a  question." 

"  As  many  as  you  please." 

"  You  are  engaged  to  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  left  us.  Will  you  tell  me 
how  long  ago  the  engagement  began  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  while  we  were  in  Wash- 
ington, last  January." 

"  But  I  understood  that  it  was  your 
cousin  whom  Mr.  Burton  expected  to 
marry.     Did  you  not  tell  me  so  ? " 

"  Syd. !  No,  indeed.  I  don  't  know 
that  I  ever  spoke  of  the  matter  to 
you." 

"Your  memory  is  treacherous"  — 
a  suppressed  irritation  in  his  voice. 
"  You  have  not,  I  presume,  forgotten  a 
conversation  we  had  on  this  spot,  last 
June.  I  went  away  with  a  distinct  im- 
pression that  Miss  Wade  and  George 
Burton  were  under  engagement  of  mar- 
riage." 

"  I  remember  the  conversation  quite 
well"  —  irritated  in  my  turn.  "You 
amazed  me,  in  the  first  place,  by  de- 
claring yourself  in  a  desperately  hope- 
less state  of  mind.  In  return  for  the 
unexpected  honor  you  did  me  —  that  is 
the  accepted  phrase,  is  it  not?  —  I  in- 
formed you,  in  confidence,  that  George 
Burton  and  I  were  to  be  married." 
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"  Honor  I  did  you !  Will  you  tell 
me  to  whom  you  supposed  my  remarks 
at  that  time  to  refer  ? " 

A  cold  tremor  clutched  my  breath, 
but  I  managed  to  say,  collectedly, 
"  To  myself." 

" Good  heavens !  I  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  I  came  to  you  to 
know  if  there  was  a  shadow  of  a 
chance  that  Sydney  Wade  would  listen 
to  me,  if  I  could  muster  courage  to  tell 
my  story." 

There!  I  hope  you  appreciate  the 
situation.  I  have  a  stunned  sense  that, 
after  a  little,  I  sat  there,  wishing  that  I 
might  faint  away,  or  that  the  earth 
would  open  and  let  me  out  of  sight, 
and  that  he  was  trying  to  soothe  my 
mortification  and  confusion.  I  did  not 
cry  —  tears  never  did  come  easily. 

"  Do  go!  If  you  will  only  go"  —  I 
broke  out,  in  an  agony  —  "  and  let  me 
get  over  this  by  myself! " 

He  rose  at  once. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  if  you  would  n't 
think  of  this  any  more  than  I  shall  — 
it  was  wholly  my  fault,  ambiguous 
blockhead  that  I  was !  You  let  me 
down  very  gently,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Please  go  "  —  and  he  went. 

I  locked  mself  into  my  room.  Syd. 
came,  and  gave  up  the  attempt  to  en- 
ter, after  five  minutes'  expostulation. 
George  came  back  late  in  the  evening, 
and  I  would  not  see  him.  The  whole 
round  world  was  just  then  only  a  stage 
whereon  I  had  made  myself  wholly 
and  hopelessly  ridiculous. 

I  felt  better  next  morning.  There  is 
that  spice  of  alleviation  in  every  attack 
of  this  sort;  there  is  always  a  next 
morning,  and  new  sunshine  for  a  new 
day.  Out  of  the  chaos,  one  idea  had 
evolved  itself  with  tolerable  clearness. 

Syd.  was  away  that  day,  doing  pen- 
ance for  having  relations,  by  spending 
the  day  with  one  of  them.  I  sent  for 
Aleclf  Minturn,  and  he  came  — hand- 
some, stalwart  hero.  I  saw  him  before 
he  reached  the  house,  and  wondered 
if  he  would  go  away  with  the  same 
careless  tread. 

I  told  him  my  story — that  Robert 


Earle  had,  as  I  supposed,  declared  an 
attachment  for  myself,  whereas  it  was 
Syd.  of  whom  he  was  thinking,  and 
that  I  had  unwittingly  made  such 
representations  to  him  that  he  had 
never  confessed  his  state  of  mind  to 
her. 

11  Sorry  for  Earle.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, Alice  "  —  a  little  paler  and  graver 
than  usual  —  "but  I  don't  see  how 
this  affects  me." 

"Oh,  Aleck !  "  —  in  a  desperation  — 
"  can't  you  see  ?  Syd.  likes  him,  and 
gave  him  up  because  she  thought  it 
was  I  to  whom  he  proposed." 

"Ah,  yes;  I  am  stupid.  You  mean 
that  I  caught  Sydney's  heart  in  the 
rebound  —  is  that  it  ?  Or  was  there  no 
heart  at  all  in  it?" 

Was  that  Aleck  Minturn's  ringing 
voice  —  harsh,  bitter,  broken  ?  I  was 
ready  to  wring  my  hands  now. 

Syd.  did  not  come  home  that  night. 
George  was  out  of  town.  I  had  twenty- 
four  hours  of  self-communion  that 
may  have  been  profitable.  It  was  n't 
pleasant. 

Then  I  had  it  to  go  all  over  again 
when  Syd.  came.  By  that  time  I  was 
sullenlv  wretched. 

"  And  you  told  this  story  to  Aleck 
Minturn  ?  "  She  was  quite  pale  now, 
her  blue  eyes  blazing  in  a  fashion  that 
frightened  me. 

"  I  told  him,"  I  answered,  helplessly. 

"That  explains  this,  then,"  tossing 
an  open  letter  into  my  lap. 

Aleck  had  released  her  from  her  en- 
gagement, unconditionally ;  had  given 
no  reasons,  and  had  gone  away  from 
town,  "  to  stay  till  he  was  in  his  right 
mind  again,"  the  letter  said. 

"  I  think  I  've  done  it,  now,"  I 
groaned. 

"  Most  certainly,  I  think  you  have." 

'"  You  '11  call  him  back  again  ?  " 

"  Never.  He  should  have  come  to 
me  before  rushing  off  in  this  insane 
fashion." 

She  would  not  say  anything  more 
about  it.  When  Syd.  shut  her  mouth 
in  that  fashion,  it  was  not  I  who  would 
try  to  open  it. 
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And  a  week  after,  I  was  married.  Of 
course,  Syd.  could  not  act  as  brides- 
maid unsupported ;  so  that  part  of  the 
occasion  came*  to  naught.  Everything 
else  went  wrong.  I,  who  had  abhorred 
hurries  since  I  could  stand  alone,  after 
almost  ten  months  devoted  to  "getting 
ready,"  was  married  at  last  in  a  breath- 
less whirl,  with  the  sleeves  of  my  wed- 
ding dress  basted  in,  because  there  was 
no  time  to  stitch  them. 

George  and  I  settled  down  to  our 
housekeeping  in  New  York.  Syd. 
kept  her  father's  house,  and  her  own 
counsel.  And  I  did  my  calling  and 
visiting,  and  found  that  my  new  life, 
looked  at  from  a  kitchen  standpoint, 
did  not  all  lie  in  pleasant  places. 
Under  it  all  the  memory  of  my  blun- 
ders lived  and  rankled.  Syd.'s  life 
was  never  going  to  waste  its  sweetness 
so.  Explanation,  reconciliation,  etc., 
must  come.  And  in  spite  of  all  that 
had  gone,  it  was  Robert  Earle  whom 
my  mind's  eye  beheld  as  the  future 
hero. 

So,  when  he  appeared  in  New  York 
a  week  before  I  expected  Syd.  for  her 
spring  visit,  I  resolutely  put  down  my 
own  dreadful  associations  with  him, 
and  made  George  invite  him  to  the 
house,  that  he  might  get  into  the  way 
of  coming  before  Syd.  appeared. 

That  part  of  the  plan  worked  beau- 
tifully. She  came,  and  he  went  on 
with  his  visits.  She  was  as  calm  as  a 
Greek  goddess.  He  admired  her  as 
much  as  ever,  evidently.     Why  did  n't 


he  tell  his  story,  and  have  done  with 
it? 

I  preserved  a  most  determined  si- 
lence on  the  point.  So  did  Syd.  I 
had  done  with  explanations  forever. 

One  afternoon  we  drifted  into  a  little 
group,  gathered  as  usual  about  Goupil's 
window.  A  familiar  voice  behind  us 
made  some  ordinary  remark.  I  saw 
Syd.  turn ;  in  a  breath  more,  I  was 
shaking  hands  with  Aleck  M  in  turn. 

It  was  not  a  very  effusive  greeting 
on  his  part  or  mine.  I  looked  at 
Syd.'s  face,  and  my  soul  sank.  Aleck 
Minturn,  after  all,  was  the  comkigman! 

I  hate  to  have  my  plans  overturned, 
as  I  have  said  before.  But  when,  that 
very  evening,  those  two  men  manages! 
to  meet  each  other  in  my  house,  Earle's 
tardy  purpose  having  at  last  wrought 
itself  to  the  point  of  speech,  and  show- 
ing in  every  nervous  glance  and  word 
he  spoke,  I  felt  a  half  exasperated  de- 
sire that  "he  might  meet  the  reward  of 
his  unreadiness. 

He  met  it.  When  George  and  I 
came  back  from  the  call  we  made  that 
night,  Earle  was  gone,  and  I  have  never 
seen  him  since.  And  Syd.  turned  to 
us,  as  we  opened  the  door,  her  lovely 
face  lighted  with  a  look  I  had  not  seen 
there  for  a  year. 

"Mrs.  Burton,"  Aleck  said  quietly, 
"this  is  my  wife." 

And  Syd.  confirmed  his  statement 
without  a  blush  or  a  falter. 

And  we  ratified  the  arrangement 
by  a  wedding  in  June.t 

Christine  G.  Brooks. 
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"  "IV  T  OW  swift,  and  now  silent  and  strong, 
-L   ^1       Now  under  the  low  -  browed  arches, 
Through  culverts  and  under  bridges, 

I  sweep,  as  with  long  forced  marches ; 
Down  to  the  ultimate  ridges 
I  bear  on  the  reeds  and  the  midges, 

Tassels  of  spruces  and  larches ; 
Nor  weary  of  journeying  long. 

"Or  pent  up  and  voiceless  and  deep, 

In  noisome  and  smoke  -  grimed  city, 
Turning  the  wheels  and  the  spindles, 

The  great  looms  that  have  no  pity, 
Beam  and  pulley  and  windlass, 
Blowing  the  furnace  that  kindles, 

Hearkening  for  forest  -  learned  ditty, — 
Still  ever  one  purpose  I  keep. 

«'  Anon,  blithe  and  merry  and  fleet, 

As  over  my  shallows  singing, 
I  hear  far  away  awaken 

The  sound  of  the  church  -  bells  ringing. 
The  murmur  of  leaves  wind  -  shaken, 
Complaining,  and  sun  -  forsaken  ; 

The  oriole  warbling,  swinging, 
The  swish  of  the  wind  on  the  wheat. 

"  Or  joyous  meandering  through 

Meadows  of  blossoming  clover, 
Where  sleepy  -  eyed  cows  are  lowing, 

Where  twitter  the  bobolink,  plover ; 
Ebbing  and  falling  and  flowing, 
Singing  and  gliding  and  going, 

I  hasten  a  free  -  faring  rover, 
On,  on  to  the  infinite  blue." 

O  restless  and  tender  and  strong, 

With  resinous  call  and  hollow, — 
To  far  -  away  sunshiny  places, 

Haunts  of  the  bee  and  the  swallow, 
Where  sweet  is  the  Sabbath  with  praises 
Of  dumb  things  —  of  weeds  and  of  daisies  — 

O  River !  I  heed  thee  —  I  follow 
To  the  Ocean,  where  I  too  belong. 

Kate  Seymour  McLean. 
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CAPTAIN;*    said     the    Colonel, 
"  this  is  Lieutenant  Macintosh, 
our  Adjutant." 

I  raised  my  eyes  from  the  turf  where 
I  was  reclining,  and  scanned  the  new 
comer.  It  was  a  stalwart  form  that 
towered  between  me  and  the  opening  of 
the  tent,  where  he  stood  for  a  moment 
in  the  dying  sunset  light,  whose  ruddy 
glow  seemed  to  add,  by  its  uncer- 
tain glimmer,  to  his  already  almost 
gigantic  proportions;  —  at  least  six  feet 
three  in  height,  a  figure  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  of  perfect  symmetry,  every 
limb  rounded  to  the  perfection  of  mus- 
cular beauty,  a  frame  square  and  mass- 
ive, wearing  not  an  ounce  of  superflu- 
ous flesh,  but  well  clothed  upon  with 
springy  brawn,  betokening  immense 
physical  strength,  while  his  graceful 
movements,  as  he  advanced  to  take 
my  outstretched  hand,  betrayed  an 
agility  which  his  great  size  and  weight 
would  have  belied  had  they  not 
been  contradicted  by  the  magnificent 
harmony  of  his  members.  But  aside 
from  the  manly  beauty  of  body  and 
limb,  the  frank,  open  face  which  sur- 
mounted them  at  once  charmed  and 
fascinated  me  by  a  seeming  contrariety 
of  expression  which  I  could  not  fath- 
om and  cannot  describe.  The  head 
was  well  proportioned,  the  massive 
beard,  of  English  cut,  was  of  that  pe- 
culiar shade  between  a  dark  red  and  a 
rich  brown,  which,  in  the  sunlight,  cast 
a  faint  tinge  of  gold.  The  features 
were  almost  classic  in  their  regularity — 
the  nose  long,  straight  and  slender, 
the  eye -brows  arched,  and  the  eyes 
themselves,  a  deep  brown,  though 
sparkling  with  good  nature  and  genial- 
ity, yet  bore  within  their  depths  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  sadness.  From 
the  base  of  the  nose  downward,  till  it 
was  lost  in  the  masses  of  beard,  a  deep 
line  was  graven  on  each  side  of  his 
face,  giving  the  lower  portion  of  his 


countenance  an  expression  as  of  an 
habitual  sneer.  He  seemed  not  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  though,  in 
reality,  five  years  beyond  that  period. 

My  eye  took  in  all  these  particulars 
while  he  was  crossing  the  tent.  I 
sprang  to  my  feet  and  grasped  his 
hand,  and  a  genial,  sunny  smile  broke 
over  his  features,  as  he  addressed  me 
in  broad  Scotch  accents : 

"  Gude  e'en  to  ye,  Captain !  an'  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  camp  o*  the 
Twentieth.  '  Tis  a  sorry  place  for  a 
gentlemon,  but  we  sojers,  ye  ken,  maun 
put  up  wi'  a'  kinds  o*  inconveniences 
in  a  campaign,  an  mak'  up  for  it  in 
quarters  when  the  fightm'  is  ower. 
Ye  '11  hae  a  better  acquaintance  wi*  us 
sune,  an'  I  trust  ye  '11  no'  get  disgusted 
wi'  life  i'  the  field." 

After  a  brief  conversation  the  Colo- 
nel turned  me  over  to  the  Adjutant's 
care,  who  escorted  me  to  the  camp- 
fires  of  the  company  officers,  intro- 
duced me  to  those  I  had  not  previously 
met,  and  immediately  ordered  my  tent 
pitched  near  his  own,  where  beside 
our  common  fire  we  chatted  and  smok- 
ed our  pipes  till  the  bugle  sounded  the 
hour  for  retiring.  From  the  first  there 
seemed  something  congenial  in  our 
natures,  and,  in  a  single  evening,  we 
became  fast  friends,  so  that  when,  at 
last,  I  turned  into  my  solitary  tent,  our 
acquaintance  seemed  to  me  a  thing 
of  years. 

The  next  day  was  my  first  march, 
and  scarcely  had  the  bugles  sounded, 
"  Forward ! "  and  our  tramp  commenc- 
ed over  the  hot  sands  and  beneath  the 
broiling  sun  of  a  Georgian  May,  when 
the  Adjutant  rode  by,  and  bending  his 
tall  form  from  the  saddle,  whispered  in 
my  ear : 

"  Ye  '11  hae  sore  feet  before  nicht, 
Captain,  for  ye  're  nae  used  to  these 
tramps ;  an'  I  '11  e'en  gie  ye  a  lift  or 
twa  on  my  horse  when  ye  're  faggit" 
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And  in  pursuance  of  his  promise, 
more  than  once  did  he  ride  up  beside 
me,  ere  noon,  and  press  his  horse  upon 
me ;  which  offers  the  pride  of  the  young 
soldier  —  a  feeling  which  rarely  outlasts 
a  week  of  campaign  life  —  induced  me 
steadily  to  decline.  At  last,  springing 
to  the  ground,  and  turning  his  horse 
over  to  one  of  the  younger  officers,  he 
joined  me  with  the  quiet  remark :  "If 
ye  *11  no  rule,  then  I  '11  e'en  tramp  wi' 
ye ! "  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
remained  at  my  side,  enlivening  the 
weary  march  with  snatches  of  song, 
quiet  but  pithy  jokes,  and  the  cheeriest 
of  converse,  interspersed  with  many 
an  anecdote  of  his  numerous  cam- 
paigns and  camp  life ;  and  so  well  did 
he  beguile  the  long  hours,  that  fatigue 
was  almost  forgotten,  and  the  shades 
of  twilight  deepened  down  upon  us 
unawares. 

That  night,  while  all  were  busy  pitch- 
ing their  tents  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  night's  encampment,  the 
Adjutant  lounged  idly  from  group  to 
group,  his  course  marked  by  a  running 
fire  of  laughter  and  jolly  ban terings  in 
reply  to  his  own  sly  jests,  quaint  re- 
marks, and  good  -  humored  raillery, 
which  proclaimed  him  at  once  the 
joker  of  the  regiment  and  the  favorite 
of  every  group.  But  when  at  last  the 
camp-fires,  blazing  cheerfully  on  all 
sides,  showed  that  the  day's  work  was 
fairly  done,  and  the  huge  army  had 
settled  down  to  its  night's  repose,  I  ob- 
served that  he  quietly  withdrew  as  far 
from  his  comrades  as  the  limits  of  our 
regimental  camp  permitted,  and  with 
his  own  hand  pitched  his  little  tent  in 
comparative  solitude — an  action  which, 
in  one  of  his  genial  and  apparently 
social  nature,  struck  me  with  surprise ; 
but  which  I  soon  learned  to  be  his  in- 
variable custom,  none  of  his  brother 
officers  being  ever  admitted  to  share 
in  his  tent  life.  Sociable  and  com- 
panionable at  all  other  times,  at  night 
he  seemed  to  withdraw  himself  entirely 
from  the  companionship  of  his  fellow 
men;  and,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
to  c^urt  the  profoundest  solitude.     I 


watched  him  with  interest  as  he  kin- 
dled his  own  fire  in  front  6f  his  tent, 
and  at  last,  lighting  his  meerschaum, 
and  throwing  himself  at  full  length 
upon  the  turf,  lay  puffing  huge  volumes 
of  smoke  from  his  pipe,  and  gazing 
with  an  abstracted  air  into  the  blaze. 

Hours  after,  as  I  lay  courting  sleep 
upon  my  hard  pillow,  the  last  sight 
that  met  my  gaze,  through  the  open 
end  of  my  shelter  -  tent,  was  the  Adju- 
tant's tent  and  camp-fire  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  his  huge  form  stretched 
motionless,  in  a  graceful  attitude  be- 
side it.  My  eye  -  lids  were  just  closing 
in  the  coveted  doze,  when,  from  the 
lonely  bivouac,  the  notes  of  an  old 
Scotch  song  came  floating  to  my  ears 
on  the  still  night  air.  The  voice  was 
clear,  rich,  and  inexpressibly  sweet, 
and  its  tones  were  full  of  pathos.  The 
song  was  "  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  and  I 
listened,  entranced,  to  such  an  exquis- 
ite rendering  of  the  air  as  it  has  never 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  hear,  before  or  since. 
It  was  succeeded  by  one  after  another 
of  the  old  Scotch  melodies:  "Twas 
within  a  mile  o'  Edinboro'  Toun," 
"  Highland  Mary,"  "  LogieO'Buchan," 
and  last  of  all,  "  Bonnie  Doon;"  after 
which  he  rose  to  his  feet,  looked 
thoughtfully  around  for  a  moment  at 
the  sleeping  camp,  and  then  disap- 
peared within  his  tent. 

Day  after  day  passed  by,  crowded 
with  incident,  as  we  alternately  march- 
ed and  fought,  now  tramping  uninter- 
ruptedly for  weary  miles,  now  suddenly 
checked  by  formidable  breastworks 
which  must  be  carried  by  the  deadly 
assault ;  now  fighting  our  way  stubborn- 
ly from  tree  to  tree  and  from  rock  to 
stump,  over  that  stoutly -contested  and 
well  -  fortified  road  to  Atlanta,  which, 
though  marked  by  few  pitched  battles, 
yet  proved  to  be  one  huge  battle-field, 
from  Chattanooga  to  the  Chattahooche ; 
and  as  the  excitement  grew  from  day 
to  day,  so  rose  the  Adjutant's  spirits. 
His  pranks  and  jokes  and  raillery, 
now  provoking  spicy  rejoinders  from 
his  fellow  -  officers,  and  anon  pointing 
out  some  ludicrous  aspect  in,  or  insti- 
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tuting  some  ridiculous  comparison  with, 
every  objext  we  passed,  enlivened  our 
weary  marches.  And  often,  when  all 
other  resources  had  failed  to  arouse 
our  drooping  spirits,  towards  the  close 
of  some  fatiguing  day,  when  our  tired 
feet  dragged  mechanically  along  over 
the  dusty  road,  and  the  silence  which 
betokens  an  army's  weariness  had 
fallen  upon  all,  suddenly  his  clear  rich 
voice  would  break  forth  into  some  old 
Scotch  melody,  now  pealing  in  ringing 
tones  the  triumphal  march,  "  Scots 
wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled  ;"  now  melt- 
ing almost  to  tears  in  the  touching 
tones  of  "Annie  Laurie,"  or  "  The 
Land  o'  the  Leal :"  and  in  a  minute 
the  tired  limbs  of  his  comrades  forgot 
their  weariness,  and  the  flagging  spirits 
rose  bubbling  to  the  brim  of  each  indi- 
vidual heart,  as  the  thousands  of 
tramping  feet  timed  their  fall  to  the 
cadences  of  his  song.  And  each  night, 
his  plaintive,  home  -  recalling  songs, 
rising  and  falling  sweetly  on  the  night 
air  from  his  lonely  tent,  lulled  us  to 
rest  with  their  witching  melody. 

At  last,  meeting  with  a  more  than 
usually  formidable  barrier,  we  lay  idly 
for  days  behind  our  hastily  -  constructed 
breast -works,  while  flanking  parties 
were  pushed  forward  at  our  right  and 
left,  and  assaults  were  being  made  on 
more  distant  parts  of  the  enemy's  lines. 

On  one  of  these  scorching  June  days, 
we  had  lain  from  early  morning  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  close  to  our 
works,  literally  skulking  from  the  bul- 
lets which  incessantly  whistled  above 
our  heads,  and  from  the  shot  and  shell 
which,  all  day  long,  without  intermis- 
sion, whirled  and  burst  above  us,  from 
two  rebel  batteries  which  had  nearly 
got  our  range.  Every  available  source 
of  amusement  had  been  exhausted, 
and  silence  and  ennui  had  fallen  upon 
officers  and  men  alike. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  acquaintance 
with  him,  even  the  Adjutant's  spirits 
failed.  During  the  day  he  had  read 
all  the  literature  which  the  corps  news- 
boy had  left  in  our  camp  the  day 
before,  even   to  the  well-worn   dime 


novel  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
some  of  the  "  rank  and  file;"  and  now 
lay  stretched  at  full  length  under  a 
sheltering  bush,  discontentedly  puffing 
the  smoke  in  short,  angry  whiffs,  from 
his  meerschaum.  At  length,  raising 
himself  upon  his  elbow  and  removing 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  glanced 
along  the  lines  of  prostrate .  soldiers, 
and  the  lounging  groups  of  officers, 
and  with  the  lines  upon  his  war  -  worn 
features  deepening  into  a  contemptu- 
ous sneer,  growled  like  a  fettered 
mastiff :  9 

"  I  say,  Captain,  what  kin'  o'  fight- 
in'  do  ye  ca'  this?  skulkin'  like  sheep 
aneath  the  bushes,  hidin'  fra  these 
accursed  bullets  that  gang  spit!  spit! 
ower  our  heads,  wi'out  e'en  a  chance 
to  face  them  like  men  !  There's  nae 
manliness,  nae  courage,  nae  decency  in 
sic  fightin'  as  this !  'T  is  mair  befitun' 
weemen  an'  bairns  than  the  likes  o' us. 
List  to  the  music  the  cursed  rebels  are 
aye  hurlin'  at  .us,  a'  the  lang  day,  an' 
we  nae  able  to  return  it !  Why  in  h— II 
don't  they  let  us  tak'  a  big  r-r-rush  at 
them,  dom  them,  an'  push  them  h— 11- 
wards !  '' 

"It  is  certainly  not  much  like  the 
olden  days  of  chivalry,"  I  replied,  as 
soon  as  the  shouts  of  laughter  which 
on  all  sides  greeted  his  outburst  had 
subsided  ;  "  the  days  of  old  Scodand's 
glory,  for  instance.  Ah,"  I  continued, 
wishing  to  touch  the  national  pride  and 
awaken  the  enthusiasm  for  which  the 
Scotch  are  proverbial,  "  to  me  there  is 
a  glamour  resting  upon  those  days  of 
old  Scotland's  pride  and  power  which 
makes  her  history  like  the  pages  of  the 
most  fascinating  novel  —  so  brimful  of 
poetry  and  the  weirdest  romance ! " 

The  Adjutant  calmly  heard  me 
through,  with  something  like  a  smile 
of  derision  playing  about  his  lips. 
When  I  had  ceased  speaking,  flatter- 
ing myself  that  I  had  at  least  touched 
a  tender  chord  in  the  Scotchman's 
heart,  the  deep  graven  lines  about  his 
mouth  became  harder  and  more  rigid, 
rendering  the  sneer  upon  his  features 
almost  sardonic,  as  he  replied :    , 
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"  The  days  o*  auld  Scotland's  glory, 
did  ye  say  ?  Do  ye  ken  weel  what 
ye  're  talkin'  aboot,  Captain  ?  Glo- 
rious days  they  war  indeed !  An'  glo- 
rious people  too — thae  thievin',  rievin', 
murtherin'  loons  wha  ca't  themsels 
lords  an'  chieftains,  an*  had  nae  bet- 
ter beesnis  nor  cuttin'  ither's  throats 
an'  robbin'  their  better  behaved  nee- 
hors  i'  the  Lowlands  —  aye  spendin' 
their  days  in  stirrin'  up  new  quarrels 
with  ither,  or  sheddin'  the  blude  o' 
them  wha  never  did  them  hairm  ;  an' 
their  nichts  in  drunken,  beastly  was- 
sail !  Oot  upon  sic  a  pack  o'  quarrel- 
some guid-for-naethin'  knaves,  to  gang 
skelterin'  doon  the  pages  o'  heestory 
an'  romance  as  noble  lords  an'  valiant 
sojers,  to  the  disgrace  o'  auld  Scotland 
for  a'  time!  I  tell  ye,  Captain,  they 
war  nae  better  nor  Botany  Bay  con- 
victs in  p'int  o'  morality.  They  aye 
robbit  ither's  goods  —  an'  sma'  blame 
to  them  for  that  same,  for  the  tane  was 
as  bad  as  the  tither  —  but,  deil  con- 
found them !  they  stole  the  puir  man's 
last  penny  wi'  as  little  compunction  as 
they  slaughtered  their  ain  brithers 
an'  sisters  an'  cousins.  Bah!  for  the 
days  o'  auld  Scotland's  glory !  I  tell 
ye  again,  mon,  ye  dinna  ken  what  ye 
're  talkin'  aboot." 

Scarcely  had  the  last  word  fallen 
from  his  lips,  when  the  cry  rang  over 
our  heads — **  Forward  the  Twentieth !" 
The  Adjutant,  first  of  all,  sprang  to 
his  feet  —  every  trace  of  bitterness, 
sarcasm  and  ennui  gone  in  an  instant 
from  his  features,  which  instantly  be- 
came almost  stony  in  their  fixed  and 
immovable  expression  of  resolve  and 
stern  determination.  Only  his  eyes, 
sparkling  and  flashing  like  two  coals  of 
fire,  betrayed  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  responded  to  the  call  to  the  fray,  and 
sprang  forward  for  the  "  big  r-r-rush  at 
them"  for  which  he  had  but  a  few 
moments  before  so  ardently  longed. 
He  was,  however,  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, for  it  was  found  that  our 
line  was  too  long  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion in  the  second  line  of  fortifications 
to  which  we  were  ordered  to  advance. 


One  company  was  therefore  detached 
to  remain  in  our  present  works ;  and 
as  the  Adjutant  had  sprained  his 
ankle  the  day  before,  and  was  there- 
fore unfit  for  a  plunge  at  the  "  double- 
quick"  across  the  bullet-pelted  space 
in  front  of  us,  he  was,  in  spite  of  his 
remonstrances,  assigned  to  its  com- 
mand, and  compelled  to  remain  be- 
hind. 

We  had  been  but  a  few  moments  in 
our  new  position  when  the  order  was 
given  again  to  advance  and  fill  a  gap 
in  the  front  line,  which  was  preparing 
for  an  assault  upon  the  enemy's  works ; 
and  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
bring  up  the  Adjutant  with  his  com- 
pany. As  I  lay  under  the  shelter  of 
the  works  watching  for  their  approach, 
I  had  a  full  view  of  their  march  from 
the  moment  they  emerged  from  the 
rear  lines  until  they  rejoined  us.  To 
my  surprise,  instead  of  bounding  for- 
ward on  the  "  double-quick,"  they  ad- 
vanced in  a  measured  tramp,  at  quick- 
time,  as  if  to  the  notes  of  music. 

The  cause  was  soon  apparent,  for  at 
their  head,  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
elbow  to  elbow,  with  the  leading  Cor- 
poral—  the  Captain's  place  in  line  of 
battle  —  marched  the  Adjutant,  his  tall, 
graceful  form  erect,  and  its  muscular 
proportions  showing  to  fine  advantage 
in  comparison  with  the  smaller  men  be- 
side him,  moving  as  proudly  as  a 
grenadier  of  the  Old  Guard  on  parade. 
He  seemed  indeed  a  fitting  leader  of 
men.  His  slight  lameness  prohibited 
him  from  moving  at  a  quicker  pace 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  quick-time  ; 
and  so  towering  was  his  soldierly  pride 
that  he  would  allow  no  man  in  the 
ranks  to  precede  him.  Therefore  he 
steadily  restrained  every  man  to  his 
place,  and  the  little  command  moved 
over  the  open  plain  with  all  the  preci- 
sion of  a  holiday  muster,  while  the 
bullets  •  whistled  like  hail  about  their 
ears,  shell  after  shell  burst  over  their 
heads,  and  an  occasional  round-shot 
plowed  the  ground  beside  them.  It 
was  the  march  of  heroes,  by  a  hero  led  ; 
and  however  any  of  them  might,  un- 
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der  other  circumstances,  have  shrunk 
from  such  a  movement,  they  had 
caught  the  infection  of  his  heroism, 
and  not  a  man  of  them  flinched  under 
the  murderous  storm. 

Just  as  they  reached  our  lines,  word 
was  passed  from  the  front  that  the  gap 
was  already  filled,  and  we  were  order- 
ed to  remain  in  our  present  position. 
The  Adjutant  and  his  company  were 
therefore  ordered  back  to  their  old 
post,  and  in  the  same  deliberate  man- 
ner they  returned  across  the  deadly 
plain.  Yet,  miraculously  as  it  seemed, 
though  many  men  on  all  sides  of 
them  were  killed  and  wounded,  not 
one  of  that  little  band  was  hurt  in 
coming  or  going. 

That  night  closed  down  upon  us 
dark  and  rainy.  The  blackness  was 
that  of  Egypt,  which  might  be  felt. 
The  wind  blew  furiously,  dashing  the 
raindrops  in  gusts  into  the  faces  of  all 
who  opposed  it,  and  making  any  move- 
ment outside  of  our  tents  anything  but 
agreeable.  Again  my  tent  was  nearest 
the  Adjutant's,  he  having  joined  us 
after  nightfall.  Near  midnight  I  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  angry 
voices,  and  no  little  grumbling  or  growl- 
ing. Thrusting  my  head  out  of  my 
tent,  I  hailed  the  Adjutant,  and  en- 
quired what  was  the  matter.  In  the 
same  grumbling  tones  which  had 
awakened  me,  he  explained  that  an 
order  had  come  from  Brigade  head- 
quarters for  an  extra  guard  to  relieve 
the  old  pickets,  in  a  position  so  dan- 
gerous that  the  guards  could  only  be 
changed  at  night.  This  order  had 
been  brought  by  a  certain  Assistant 
Inspector-General  on  the  Brigade  staff 
who  bore  in  his  speech  and  manner 
so  much  more  of  pomposity  than  was 
generally  accorded  to  one  of  his  rank 
of  First  Lieutenant  as  to  have  been 
dubbed  by  officers  and  privates  the 
"  Almighty"  Meadows. 

To  the  Adjutant,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  belonged  the  duty  of  detailing 
the  guard,  which  he  was  also  ordered 
to  accompany,  and  to  superintend  their 
posting.     Being  ignorant  of  the  posi- 


tion of  the  picket-line,  he  requested 
the  Inspector  to  accompany  him  and 
point  it  out.  This  the  pompous  Lieu- 
tenant—  who  was,  in  fact,  a  very  late 
promotion  from  the  ranks  —  refused 
to  do,  assuring  the  Adjutant  that  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  it, 
as  it  was  "  all  round  !  all  round  ! "  pro- 
nouncing the  word  with  the  precision 
of  a  martinet,  and  at  the  same  time 
sweeping  an  imaginary  horizon  with 
his  extended  arm,  and  with  the  air  of 
a  Major  General. 

Perplexed  by  the  impossibility  of 
making  anything  out  of  such  indefinite 
directions,  and  exasperated  l>eyond 
measure  by  the  patronizing  pomposity 
and  imperturbable  impudence  of  the 
new-fledged  Lieutenant,  to  him,  a 
veteran  of  fifteen  years'  service  in  the 
old  army,  the  Adjutant  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  a  burst  of  round  Scotch 
oaths,  and  plunged  into  the  darkness 
beyond  the  works,  trusting  to  chance 
to  discover  to  him  the  picket-posts; 
while  the  Inspector  strode  dignifiedly 
and  most  self-corn placently  away  to 
his  comfortable  "  wall-tent"  at  head- 
quarters. 

Some  two  hours  elapsed  before  the 
Adjutant  returned.  As  he  passed  my 
tent  he  parted  the  canvas,  looked  in, 
and  seeing  by  the  light  of  the  dying 
camp-fire  that  I  was  awake,  hailed  me : 

"  Hoot !  Captain  !  but  its  the  fine 
tramp  I  hae  had  this  nicht !  Deil  tak 
me  if  ever  I  had  sic  a  time  i*  my 
life  —  splatterin'  an'  splashin'  i'  the 
puddles  —  now  tumblin*  headlong  in- 
to a  rifle-pit  half  full  o'  water  — now 
stoppin'  to  help  ane  o'  my  men  oot  o' 
a  deeper  ane  —  now  losin'  my  men  en- 
tirely, an*  a'mos*  getting  lost  mysel'. 
Ane  half  o'  the  time  I  hae  spent  hunt- 
in'  thegither  my  men  wha  got  lost  in 
spite  o'  themsel's  from  ither,  an'  the 
tither  half  searchin'  for  my  ain  sel'  an' 
the  rifle-pits !  Ah  !  but  did  n't  I  wish 
I  had  yon  dommed  "  A' mighty  Mea- 
dows" alang  wi'  me,  wi'  his  cursed 
a  r-rroun\  a  r-r-roun'  !  'Twas  lit- 
tle I  wad  hae  cared  for  the  rain  an' 
the  darkness  gin  yon  saft-headed  fulc 
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had  been  beside  me  i'  the  storm. 
Wadna  I  hae  duckit  him  weel  in  ane  o' 
yon  rifle  pits  ?  'Twad  hae  been  a  fine 
job  to  teach  him  how  to  fin'  a  line  o' 
picket -posts  wi'  nae  better  directions 
nor  "  a'  r-r-roun\  cC  r~r-rouri!"  So 
saying  he  retired  to  his  tent. 

Scarce  half  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
however,  before  an  Orderly  hailed  the 
Adjutant  again. 

"  Wha  the  deil's  ca'in'  me  noo  ?" 
came  in  angry  tones  from  the  Adju- 
tant's tent. 

"  Lieutenant  Meadows,  the  Assistant 
Inspector-General,  wishes  to  see  you, 
sir ! "  was  the  reply. 

M  Tell  Lieutenant  Meadows  to  gang 
to  the  deil  an*  be  dommed  till  him  !" 
answered  the  bluff  Scotchman,  adding 
—  "gin  he  wants  to  see  me  he  can  e'en 
come  an'  see  me  —  deil  a  step  will  I 
stir  oot  o'  my  tent  again  the  nicht  for 
the  likes  o*  him!" 

The  Orderly  retired  with  the  mes- 
sage, and  soon  was  heard  the  voice  of 
the  pompous  Lieutenant,  who  had  been 
forced  to  make  a  merit  of  necessity 
and  come  to  the  Adjutant,  since  the 
Adjutant  would  not  go  to  him. 

In  distinct  and  precisely  measured 
tones  he  informed  the  Adjutant  that 
he  had  been  ordered  to  inspect  the 
picket-line,  and  he  desired  Lieutenant 
Macintosh  to  accompany  him  in  the 
capacity  of  guide,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him,  unaided,  to  find  the 
picket  in  the  darkness. 

Hearty  and  cheery  were  the  tones 
of  the  Adjutant's  voice  as  he  replied, 
and  his  words  to  my  ear  were  redolent 
of  fun,  laughter,  and  satisfied  revenge ; 
and  1  fancied  I  could  see  his  huge 
frame  shaking  with  suppressed  mirth 
as  he  answered,  mimicking  the  Inspec- 
tor's pompous  tones : 

"Ye-'ll  hae  nae  deeficulty,  Lieuten- 
ant, in  findin'  the  posts,  for  sure  they  'r 
a  r-r-roun\  a*  r-r-rouri !  " 

The  only  reply  was  the  crashing  of 
the  Inspector's  heavy  heels  among  the 
twigs,  as  he  dashed  into  the  woods,  ac- 
companied only  by  his  Orderly,  while 
peal  after  peal  of  ringing  laughter  from 


the  Adjutant's  tent  followed  their  re- 
treating footsteps. 

Towards  evening  of  the  next  day, 
we  were  ordered  to  execute  a  flank 
movement,  by  which  our  position  was 
changed  to  the  opposite  wing  of  the 
army.  The  rain,  which  for  the  last 
twenty  -  four  hours  had  fallen  unremit- 
tingly, ceased  just  as  we  emerged  from 
the  woods  upon  our  new  camping- 
ground — a  high,  precipitous  bluff,  along 
whose  crest  ran  a  line  of  works,  which 
we  were  required  to  hold.  We  had 
had  a  long  and  weary  climb,  through 
Egyptian  darkness,  and  oftentimes  in 
the  mire  up  to  our  knees,  frequently 
losing  our  way,  and  drenched  to  the 
skin  with  the  driving  rain;  so  that 
when  at  last  we  pitched  our  camp,  we 
were  glad  enough  to  throw  ourselves 
upon  the  ground  beside  the  huge  fires 
which  soon  crackled  behind  the  works, 
to  rest  and  dry  our  tired  limbs,  and 
solace  ourselves  with  the  inevitable 
pipe. 

As  the  Adjutant  passed  my  tent,  on 
his  return  from  "tattoo"  roll-call,  he 
paused,  and,  thrusting  his  head  for  a 
moment  within,  exclaimed : 

"  Hoot  mon  !  Why  dinna  ye  pitch 
ye'r  tent  oot  i'  the  free  air  o'  heaven, 
instead  o'  bein'  coopit  up  here  i'  the 
mud  aneath  the  works?  Come  awa, 
mon,  till  ye  see  the  beautiful  spot  I  hae 
chosen  for  my  campin'-groun',  where 
the  nicht  wins  blaw  merrily  aboot  my 
ears,  ah'  the  moon  shines  blithely 
doon  wi'out  let  or  hindrance,  to  whis- 
per gude  nicht  as  I  gang  to  sleep,  and 
belike  gude  mornin'  when  the  reveille 
arouses  me  i'  the  morn." 

Nothing  loth,  I  at  once  accepted  the 
invitation,  when,  to  my  surprise,  he 
clambered  direcdy  over  the  works,  and 
led  the  way  straight  down  the  precipi- 
tous crest  of  the  hill.  Here,  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  works,  on  a  flat 
crag  that  projected  far  out.  from  the 
hillside,  his  tent  was  pitched.  And  as 
I  threw  myself  down  beside  the  dying 
embers  of  the  camp-fire  at  its  door,  and 
gazed  outward,  a  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic view  met  my  gaze.     A  thousand 
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feet  below  us,  stretched  out  to  the  right 
and  left  as  far  as  we  could  see,  the 
long  lines  of  Sherman's  army,  marked 
by  the  twinkling  camp-fires  which, 
dwindled  to  mere  points  of  light, 
sparkled  through  the  valley  like  reflec- 
tions of  the  stars  which  studded  the  sky 
above.  Over  against  us,  seemingly 
less  than  a  mile  away,  loomed  the 
beetling  crags  of  Kenesaw,  dark, 
gloomy  and  threatening,  occasionally 
lighted  up  by  the  flash  of  a  gun  from 
one  of  the  rebel  batteries  on  its  sum- 
mit, from  which,  ever  and  anon,  a 
single  shell  would  sail  slowly  through 
the  sky,  leaving  behind  it  a  glittering 
train  of  fire,  and  exploding  at  last  into 
a  myriad  of  miniature  rockets.  On  the 
nearest  crest  of  the  mountain  was  a 
signal  station ,  on  which  the  colored 
lights  were  constantly  waving  and  ris- 
ing and  falling,  evidently  telegraphing 
to  the  rebels  at  Marietta  the  position  of 
our  forces.  Above  all,  on  a  cloudless 
heaven  thickly  bespangled  with  bril- 
liant southern  constellations,  floated 
the  round,  full  moon,  throwing  a  flood 
of  mild  radiance  over  the  landscape, 
and  casting  a  ghostly  glamour  over 
each  prominent  object  far  and  near. 
It  was  a  lovely  and  peaceful  scene, 
unbroken  by  any  suggestion  of  war, 
save  the  occasional  discharge  of  the 
gun  on  the  mountain  -  top. 

"  Ah  !  V  I  exclaimed,  after  we  had 
lain  for  some  time  in  silence,  gazing 
upon  the  scene  before  us  ;  "this  is  one 
of  those  nights  when  memory  loves  to 
run  riot  among  the  flowery  paths  of 
childhood,  and  recall  the  loves  and 
friendships,  the  joys  and  griefs  of  early 
youth.  I  pity  the  man  who  has  no 
such  endearing  remembrances  to  travel 
back  to  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and 
whose  heart  is  callous  to  the  subduing 
influences  of  such  a  sea  of  loveliness  as 
is  spread  out  before  us  to-night.  The 
man  whose  heart  is  not,  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  scene,  as  soft  as  wax,  is  indeed 
'  fit  for  treason,  stratagem  and  spoils' ! " 

"  Ye  're  a  poet,  Captain,"  responded 
the  Adjutant,  with  a  smile  at  my  en- 
thusiasm ;  4I  ye  're  a  poet,  an'  aye  look 


at  a'  things  through  the  haze  o'  ro- 
mance, whilk  gars  ye  sometimes  see 
double  an'  sometimes  but  half  the 
truth,  an'  aftener  entirely  fause. 
There  's  mony  a  mon  wha  has  little  o' 
happiness  to  luik  back  upon  i'  his  past, 
an'  still  less  to  hope  for  i'  the  future. 
There  's  mony  a  guid  mon  an'  true 
whose  heart  has  melted  sae  aft  under 
outside  influences,  an'  wi'  the  memory 
o'  its  ain  griefs  an*  misfortunes,  till  it 
can  melt  nae  mair,  but  becomes  cal- 
lous through  its  ain  exhaustion,  an' 
seared  by  habit." 

.  "  You  have  known  such  ? "  I  en- 
quired, surprised  at  having  struck  such 
an  unusual  vein  in  one  of  his  ordinary 
disposition. 

"Aye,  hae  I!"  he  replied  delib- 
erately; adding,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  1  speak  frae  my  ain  experi- 
ence." 

"  Tell  me  the  history  of  your  life, 
Mac,"  I  rejoined ;  "  it  must  have  been 
full  of  adventure  and  romance.  I  have 
often  wondered  that  one  of  your  evi- 
dent domestic  tastes  and  geniality  of 
disposition  should  have  so  long  floated 
about  in  a  soldier's  life,  instead  of  fix- 
ing yourself  in  some  quiet  nook,  where, 
with  wife  and  children  around  you,  the 
wants  and  needs  of  your  nature,  and 
the  longings  of  your  heart,  would  be 
fully  met  and  gratified." 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  answer, 
but  looked  me  fixedly  in  the  face,  with 
a  stern  and  searching  glance  that  was 
almost  savage  in  its  intensity.  Then, 
reaching  out  to  a  pile  of  pine  knots  be- 
side him,  he  threw  them  all  upon  the 
dying  fire,  which  in  a  moment  caught 
the  resinous  fuel,  and  blazed  high 
and  merrily,  lighting  up  the  rock  on 
which  we  sat  with  a  ruddy  glow. 
Then,  slowly  filling  and  relighting  his 
pipe,  he  turned  again  to  me,  and  in 
the  same  deliberate  manner  spoke : 

"Ye 're  the  first  mon  in  America 
wha  has  ever  made  sic  a  request  o' 
me.  But  I  ken  weel  it 's  no  a  mere 
idle  curiosity  that  gars  ye  ask  it  o'  me. 
An'  sae  I  '11  e'en  gie  ye  the  tale  o'  my 
life,  whilk  has  fallen  on  nae  mon's  ears 
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since  I  left  my  ain  countrie.  Thar's 
little  o'  interest  in  it,  but  enough  to 
prove  to  ye  what  1  spak*  aboot  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

"  Ye  ken  I  was  born  in  the  Hielan's 
o'  Scotland.  My  faither  an'  mither 
were  o'  the  middle  class,  honest,  re- 
spectable people,  weel  to  do  i'  the 
warld,  an'  reegid  members  o'  the  kirk. 
Sae  strict  were  they,  indeed,  in  their 
notions  that  they  aye  lookit  on  maist 
o'  the  amusements  o'  youth  as  sinfu', 
an*  couldna  see  why  the  lads  an'  lassies 
should  want  any  mair  inspeeritin' 
amusement  than  connin'  the  Bible  an* 
hymn-buik  frae  morn  till  e'en.  '  Ye  '11 
aye  be  speerin'  at  yer  hymn  -  buik, 
Sandy,'  they  wad  say  to  me,  *  when 
ye  *r  mindin'  the  sheep  upo'  the  hills, 
an*  ye '11  find  blessed  comfort  and  con- 
solation in  its  pages,  an'  nae  mair 
profitable  employment  than  singin'  its 
blessed  vairses.' 

"  1  was  the  youngest  chiel,  an'  my 
mither's  bairn,  whereby  I  'scaped  the 
sairer  trainin'  whilk  made  my  brithers 
as  dry  an'  formal  an'  releegious  as  the 
auld  folk  themsels ;  an*  grew  up  a  wild, 
wayward  boy,  wi'  little  regaird  for  ony- 
thing  but  my  ain  comfort,  an'  little 
respect  for  the  teachin's  o'  my  parents 
and  their  compeers  o'  the  kirk. 

"  Yet  there  was  a'e  voice  i'  the  vil- 
lage could  quiet  my  loudest  roystering 
— a'e  touch  could  stop  me  i'  the  midst 
o'  my  maddest  deeviltries,  an'  mak' 
me  quiet  as  a  lamb;  'twas  that  o' 
Jessie  McGregor.  She  was  just  my  ain 
age,  and  frae  airliest  childhood  we 
were  playmates  an*  sworn  friends. 
Mony  a  day  hac  I  draggit  her  to  the 
parish  skule  i'  my  little  cart,  an'  proud 
eneugh  o'  my  load,  as  I  aye  lookit 
back,  an'  saw  her  jetty  curls  floatin'  i' 
the  breeze,  her  bioun  een  sparklin*  wi' 
fun,  and  the  witchin'  smile  wreathin' 
her  rosy  cheeks  as  she  caught  my  ee. 
An'  mony  a  battle  I  fout  i'  Jessie's 
cause  wi'  lads  larger  an'  aulder  nor 
mysel\  wha  tried  to  fret  and  tease 
her.  An'  sae  she  cam'  to  luik  on  me 
as  her  champion  and  protector  frae  her 
airliest  days. 


"  Ane  after  ither  the  gbwden  years 
flew  ower  our  heads  —  years  when  we 
kenned  nae  sorrow,  an'  a'  our  lives 
were  bright  as  unflecked  happiness 
could  mak'  them;  an*  young  manhood 
and  womanhood  were  upon  us  ere  we 
dreamed  that  childhood  had  depart- 
ed. We  were  but  just  sixteen  when 
Jessie  went  awa'  to  veesit  some  o'  her 
kin  for  a  few  weeks ;  an'  it  was  then 
that  the  knowledge  o'  the  great  change 
in  our  lives  first  cam'  upon  me.  A' 
the  time  o'  her  absence  I  was  like  ane 
lost  i'  the  woods.  I  took  nae  pleasure 
i'  work  or  play;  the  days  were  lang 
an'  lanely,  and  the  simmer  eves  that 
aforetime  were  sae  bricht  wi'  her  pres- 
ence, were  now  desolate  indeed.  An' 
sae,  depreeved  o'  her  presence,  I  began 
to  question  my  ain  heart,  an*  sune 
discovered  baith  that  we  were  bairns 
nae  langer,  and  that  there  was  anither 
tie  between  us,  whilk  neither  o'  us 
twa  had  dream't  o'  before,  but  whilk 
now  seemed  nearer  an'  dearer  nor  ony 
ither. 

"  An'  when  at  last  she  returned, 
an*  I  rushed  wi'  open  airms  to 
clasp  her  to  my  bosom,  I  saw  by  the 
deep  flush  that  stole  ower  her  brow,  an' 
the  shame -faced  shrinkin'  frae  my 
touch,  that  the  same  thochis  had 
come  to  Jessie's  min',  an'  the  same  in- 
terpretation o'  love's  mysteries  to  her 
heart.  An'  after,  when  i*  the  gloamin' 
we  sat  on  the  bank  thegither,  at  the 
auld  trystin'-place,  an'  she  tauld  me  o' 
the  feelin's  that  had  filled  her  heart 
syne  we  had  parted,  I  kenned  weel 
that  the  lanely  days  an'  nichts  that 
had  been  mine  had  been  her's  also ; 
an'  sae,  upon  that  same  bank,  sittin' 
there  wi'  her  saft  hand  in  mine,  an' 
my  arm  aboot  her  waist,  sae  close  that 
our  cheeks  a'most  tbuched  ither,  while 
the  night -win'  blew  her  curls  acrass 
my  brow,  an'  the  nightingale  sang  his 
love -song  i*  the  rustlih'  leaves  aboon 
our  heads,  we  tauld  ilk  ither  the  same 
auld  tale  whilk  mankind  has  repeated 
syne  Adam  woo'd  Eve ;  an'  there  we 
plighted  our  troths  for  a'  time. 

11  Frae  that  time  on,  life  had  a  new 
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meaning  for  us.  The  skies  were  bluer 
than  ever  before;  the  birds  sang 
sweeter ;  the  flowers  bloomed  mair 
beautiful ;  the  very  sunlicht  was  bricht- 
er ;  an'  a'  beautiful  things  in  our  beau- 
tiful warld  seemed  to  hae  caught  a  new 
glow  frae  the  love-licht  in  our  hearts. 
We  were  mair  an'  mair  thegither  as 
the  months  rolled  on.  Ilk  day  we 
wended  our  way  to  skule  thegither,  an' 
as  we  returned  at  nicht,  we  aft  loitered 
by  the  way  till  the  gloamin'  deepened 
into  shadow,  an'  the  stars  cam'  oot  to 
lichten  us  on  our  way.  And  ilk  eve  I 
passed  at  her  father's  cot,  orwanderin' 
wi'  Jessie  i'  the  moonlight.  An'  on  the 
holidays  we  roamed  thegither  a'  the 
day  by  the  gurglin'  river-side,  pluckin' 
the  wild  flowers,  listenin'  to  die  sang 
o'  the  birds,  or  dreamin'  hours  awa' 
side  by  side  on  some  green,  mossy 
bank,  wi'  the  sparklin'  waters  o'  the 
bonnie  Ayr  wimplin*  at  our  feet.  The 
auld  folk  luiked  on  weel  pleas' d,  an' 
said  naething ;  though  they  aye  nod- 
ded their  heads  at  ither  an'  luiked  wise 
as  we  passed.  For  Jessie's  parents  an' 
my  ain  were  auld  freens  before  we 
were  born,  an'  it  suited  them  weel 
that  we  should  marry  when  the  time 
cam'  roun'." 

Here  the  Lieutenant  paused,  and 
remained  for  some  moments  silent, 
gazing  steadily  at  the  rebel  signal- 
lights  on  the  distant  Kenesaw,  while 
something  very  like  a  tear  glistened 
for  an  instant  in  the  moonlight,  as  it 
rolled  down  his  massive  beard.  Hast- 
ily dashing  it  away,  as  if  impatient 
at  such  a  betrayal  of  weakness,  he  re- 
sumed : 

"Ah,  weel !  't  is  the  same  auld 
story,  sune  tauld,  an'  easiest  when 
shortest.  As  I  hae  said,  we  became 
mair  an'  mair  infatuated  wi'  ilk  ither 
every  day  o'  our  lives.  We  lost  sicht 
o'  a'  the  warld  except  just  our  ain 
sel's,  an'  thocht  o'  naething  but  the 
love  that  was  burnin'  i*  our  bosoms. 
We  aye  resigned  oursel's  to  the  witch - 
in',  wilderin'  dream  whilk  had  taken 
possession  o'  our  souls,  thin  kin'  o'  nae 
consequences,   lookin'   to   nae  future, 


but  just  livin'  an'  revellin'  in  our  ain 
gowden  present. 

"  But  the  dream  had  a  sudden  an' 
a  fearfu'  waken  in*.  Like  the  een  o' 
Adam  an'  Eve  i'  the  gairden,  sae  were 
ours  opened,  an'  we  saw  that  we  had 
sinned  sair,  an'  fallen!  Sinned, did  1 
say!"  and  he  raised  himself  as  he 
spoke  to  a  sitting  posture  and  gestic- 
ulated vehemendy  with  his  brawny 
arm,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed,  as  in  a 
dream,  upon  a  planet  of  peculiar 
brightness  just  rising  above  the  distant 
horizon. 

"Sinned,  did  I  say!  Oh, 'twas  a 
venial  sin,  that  was  born  o'  love  alone, 
an'  had  nae  ither  beginnin'  nor  ending 
A  sin  whilk  the  uncharitable  warld  has 
stamped  as  ane  o'  the  deadly  ones, 
but  ower  whilk  the  angels  o'  heaven 
smile  while  they  weep;  a  transgression 
which  the  Great  Faither  will  pairdon 
far  suner  nor  the  cheatin',  swindlin* 
avarice  an'  drunkenness  an  fausehood 
o'  men  wha  spend  their  days  in  clawin' 
at  'ithers'  throats,  an'  robbin'  the  puir 
an'  helpless,  an'  their  nichts  in  devisin 
new  plans  for  clutchin'  their  neebor's 
substance,  wi'in  the  pales  o' law;  an' 
gang  to  the  kirk  o'  Sundays,  wi'  faces 
lang  's  my  airm,  an*  a  sanctimonious 
luik  whilk  would  scare  the  catde  upo  a 
thousand  hills !  an'  sing  psalms  an 
mak'  lang  prayers,  as  hypocreetical  as 
auld  Clootie  himsel'  when  he  offered 
the  kingdoms  o'  airth  to  the  Saviour  o' 
mankind ! " 

Again  he  threw  himself  back  upon 
his  elbow  on  the  rock,  and  in  a  much 
milder  and  softer  tone,  resumed  bis 
tale : 

"  We  were  sittin'  a'e  eve  i'  the 
gloamin'  by  the  river  side,  listenin'  to 
the  gurglin'  o'  the  waters  at  our  feet, 
an'  the  warblin'  o\  the  nightingale 
ower  our  heads,  when  Jessie  suddenly 
hid  her  face  i'  my  bosom,  an'  wi'  baith 
airms  roun'  my  neck,  tauld  me  there 
was  somethin'  beatin'  beneath  her 
heart,  and  her  heart  misgave  her 
she  wad  sune  be  a  mither.  I*  that 
hour  the  veil  was  torn  from  our 
een,  an'  we  saw  whither  the  intoxica- 
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tion  o'  love  had  led  us.  Lang  we  sat 
in  silence,  owerwhelmed  wi'  shame, 
an'  in  despair  at  the  results  o'  our 
heedlessness. 

44  At  last,  raisin'  her  head  frae  my 
bosom,  an'  kissin'  her  snawy  forehead, 
I  said  to  her  :  'Jessie,  my  fair  lamb,  we 
hae  baith  sinned — I  mair  than  ye, 
an'  yet  the  consequences  fa'  mair 
heavy  on  your  head  than  mine.  But 
cheer  up,  my  darlin'  —  for  to  me  ye  're 
as  pure  an'  as  honest  a  lassie  as  e'er  a 
bairn  unborn  —  there  's  but  a'e  way 
to  mend  the  past,  an'  we  '11  e'en  be 
published  i'  the  kirk  the  morrow,  an' 
the  dominie  shall  mak'  ye  a  wife  an' 
an  honest  woman  as  sune  as  may  be.' 

44  She  did  na  answer  me  wi'  words, 
but  she  look'd  up  into  my  een  wi'  a 
look  o'  love  an'  gratitude  that  I  '11  ne'er 
forget  till  my  dyin'  day :  an'  from  that 
moment  she  cheered  up  again,  an'  be- 
came the  same  happy,  careless  Jessie 
as  of  old. 

44 1  told  my  faither  an'  mither  that 
nicht,  an'  what  wi'  my  faither's  re- 
proaches an'  my  mither's  tears,  there 
was  a  storm  i'  the  homestead  that  eve. 
But  there  was  nae  help  for  it  but  to 
submit,  an'  so  on  the  morrow,  whilk 
was  a  Sunday,  Jessie  an'  I  were  pub- 
lished, an'  set  a'  the  neeborhood  a 
whisperin'  an'  gigglin'  an  surmisin*. 
But  we  heeded  them  not,  but  just  kept 
on  our  wav,  an'  in  due  time  we  were 
marrit,  an'  Jessie  tarried  i'  her  faither's 
cot,  an'  I  i'  my  ain  hame  ;  for  we  were 
each  but  seventeen  years  o'  age  —  too 
young  to  start  i'  life  for  our  ain  sels. 

"  We  were  na  sae  happy  after  our 
marriage  as  we  had  dreamed  ;  for  there 
was  aye  a  heavy  load  restin'  on  our 
souls,  in  the  memory  o'  our  sin  an' 
shame,  an  this  stole  a'  the  sunshine 
frae  our  lives.  As  for  Jessie,  she  keepit 
weel  at  hame,  an'  out  o'  harm's  way, 
an'  I  could  hae  withstood  a'  the  jeers 
an'  scorn  o'  the  village  if  it  hadna 
been  for  my  faither  an'  mither;  for 
they  began,  sune  after  my  marriage,  to 
besiege  me  nicht  an'  day  wi'  entreaties 
that  I  wad  gang  before  the  kirk  an' 
confess  my  sin.     '  Ye  '11  nae  hae  ony 
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peace  o'  mind,  Sandy,'  they  wad  say, 
4  till  ye  hae  confessit  ye'r  misdoin' 
afore  the  deacons  an'  elders,  an'  sub- 
mitted yersel  to  the  discipline  o'  the 
kirk.' 

44  My  pride  was  too  high  for  this, 
an'  the  auld  deil  rose  up  in  my  heart 
whene'er  the  subject  was  mentioned. 
But  the  mair  I  refused  the  mair  they 
entreated,  till  at  last  there  was  nae 
mair  peace  for  me  at  hame,  wi'  the 
same  auld  sang  ringin'  i'  my  ears  day 
an'  nicht.  An'  sae,  a'e  nicht,  wi'  my 
little  bundle  i'  my  haun',  I  drappit  out 
o'  my  window,  an'  awa'  for  the  sea- 
shore, leavin'  only  a  note  for  Jessie, 
tellin'  her  that  I  wad  win  for  her  a 
hame  i'  the  new  world,  an'  then  come 
back  an'  tak'  her  awa',  where  we  micht 
live  happily  thegither,  awa'  frae  a'  the 
reproachfu'  associations  o'  our  past, 
an'  biddin'  her  not  to  weep  for  me 
while  I  was  workin*  for  her  beyont  the 
sea. 

"Weel,  weel!  my  tale  is  gettin' 
lang  and  prosy,  an'  I  maun  shorten  it 
a  bit,  or  1  '11  be  keepin'  ye  awake  a' 
nicht  wi'  it,'  as  it  has  keepit  me  awake 
mony  an'  mony  a  weary  nicht  in  the 
years  past. 

"  I  shipped  for  Montreal,  where  I 
arrived  after  a  lang  and  stormy 
voyage.  There  I  sune  got  a  situation 
as  book-keeper,  an'  went  to  work  right 
heartily,  cheered  by  the  thought  that  it 
was  for  Jessie  I  was  workin'.  Every 
week  I  wrote  to  her,  an'  each  month  1 
sent  her  a'  my  savin's,  proud  eneuch 
to  be  supportin'  my  ain  wife  an'  bairn, 
and  we  sae  young ! 

44  Jessie's  first  letter  reproached  me 
sairly  for  leavin'  her  alane,  to  bear  her 
sorrow ;  but  after,  her  letters  were  aye 
fu'  o' love  an' cheer;  an'  after  her 
bairn  was  born  she  had  mickle  to  say 
o'  its  winnin'  ways,  an'  how  much  it 
looked  like  its  faither,  an'  a'  that  sort 
o'  pretty  nonsense  which  young  mith- 
ers  ken  sae  weel.  But  after  twa  years 
had  passed  her  letters  cam'  far  less 
often,  an'  began  to  change  i'  their  tone. 
It  seemed  to  me  there  was  less  o'  heart 
i'  them,  an'  mair  o'  vanity  an'  gossip, 
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an'  sune  they  lost  a'  their  charm  for 
me.  My  heart  misgave  me  that  a*  was 
not  right  wi'  Jessie,  an'  so,  after  three 
years'  absence,  I  went  back  to  Scot- 
land, to  my  native  village. 

"  I  had  na  clappit  een  on  Jessie's 
face  twa  minutes  before  I  saw  that  she 
was  nae  langer  my  Jessie  o'  the  auld 
time  ;  and  it  was  na  hard  to  trace  out 
the  course  o'  the  change.  For  there 
was  a  hard  luik  on  her  features  that 
tauld  o'  a  heart  seared  by  the  slights 
and  sneers  o'  the  heartless  warldi  an' 
a  flippant  way  wi*  her,  that  showed 
that  though  she  was  dead  to  the  mem- 
ory o'  her  shame,  she  was  yet  fully 
alive  to  flattery  o'  her  pretty  face,  an* 
cared  mair  for  admiration  than  was 
becomin'  a  mither  three  vears  marrit. 
I  sune  saw  that  our  lives  must  hence- 
forward gang  separate  gaits,  for  there 
was  nae  happiness  for  me  wi'  her;  an' 
weel  I  kenned  she  cared  little  whether 
I  went  or  staid.  Not  e'en  the  bairn  — 
a  chubby,  winsome,  toddlin'  lassie,  wi' 
jet-black  curls,  an'  een  the  image  o' 
hef>  mither's  —  was  a  link  between 
us ;  for  though  my  heart  went  to  her 
frae  the  very  first,  and  hers  seemed 
aye  nestlin'  i'  mine  i'  return,  1  sune 
saw  that  her  mither  was  jealous  e'en  o' 
the  wee  ane's  love  for  me,  an'  that 
some  day  she  wad  hate  me  for  stealin' 
frae  her  the  love  o'  her  bairn. 

"  Nor  had  1  been  a  week  i'  my 
father's  cot,  ere  the  same  auld  tale  be- 
gan again  aboot  the  kirk  an'  the  dea- 
cons an'  the  sin  that  was  three  years 
agone.  Baith  my  parents  again  be- 
sought me  day  an'  nicht  to  confess  the 
auld  misdeeds  before  the  kirk,  an'  sae 
get  peace,  as  it  were,  from  the  domi- 
nie's shrivin*  an'  the  deacon's  prayers. 

*•  Ah,  weel !  hame  was  hame  to  me 
nae  langer,  an'  would  na  be  again  i' 
this  life ;  an'  sae,  a'e  simmer  eve,  after 
kissin'  the  bairn  Jessie  gude-bye,  wi'  a 
tear  i'  my  e'e  an'  anither  deep  i'  my 
heart,  withoot  hintin'  a  word  o'  my  in- 
tentions either  to  Jessie  or  the  auld 
folk,  I  took  my  blighted  life  an'  with- 
ered hopes  awa'  again  to  America. 
Twas  haird  to  gie  up  a'  the  bright 


hopes  an*  dreams  that  had  cheered  my 
heart  an'  lightened  my  labors  for  the 
past  three  years ;  but  I  kenned  weel 
there  was  nae  revivin'  the  beautiful 
dead  o'  the  past,  an'  naethin'  but 
hopelessness  in  the  visions  o'  the 
future. 

"  I  could  na  bear  to  return  to  the 
scene  o'  my  past  labors,  for  my  work 
before  was  lighted  by  hope,  an'  now  it 
must  be  dark  and  cheerless  wi'out  a 
goal  to  strive  for.  Sae  I  shippit  for 
New  York;  an*  the  first  day  after 
landin',  strollin'  up  the  street,  I  light- 
ed on  a  recruitin'  office,  and  in  anither 
week  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  far  West 
wi'  a  squad  o'  recruits,  clad  i'  the  blue. 
I  sune  rose  to  the  rank  o'  Sergeant, 
through  the  favor  o'  the  officers,  wha 
seemed  frae  the  first  to  tak'  a  fancy  to 
me ;  and  the  new  life  suited  as  weel 
my  present  frame  o'  mind  as  my  nat- 
ural reckless  disposition.  During  the 
five  years  o'  my  enlistment,  I  wrote 
hame  occasionally  to  Jessie  an*  the 
auld  folk,  sendin  her  a*  my  pay  that 
I  could  spare,  but  never  breathin'  to 
ony  o'  them  the  nature  o'  my  occupa- 
tion in  life. 

"When  my  enlistment  expired,  a 
longin'  for  the  auld  hame  cam'  on  me 
again,  an'  back  I  went  across  the 
water,  hopin'  against  hope  a'  the  way 
that  I  should  find  things  changed 
there — that  the  love  o'  the  child  Jessie 
micht  hae  warmed  the  heart  o*  the 
mither  to  life  again,  an'  that  I  should 
find  ance  mair  the  child-wife  Jessie  o* 
my  boyhood.  But  it  was  na  to  be.  I 
found  things  in  a  worse  condition  than 
before ;  there  was  little  peace  or  com- 
fort there  for  me.  An'  yet,  sae  lovely 
an'  lovin'  was  the  child  o'  eight  years, 
and  sae  closely  dfd  she  twine  hersel' 
aboot  my  heart,  that  I  wad  fain  hae 
setded  doon  there  for  her  sake,  an' 
passed  the  lave  o'  life  wi'  her,  in  spite 
o'  a'  ither  discomforts  and  annoyances. 
But  if  the  mither  was  jealous  o'  the 
child's  love  before,  she  was  a  thous- 
and times  mair  sae  noo,  and  aft  glow- 
ered at  me  like  a  tiger  when  the  bairn's 
arms  were  twined  aboot  my  neck  an' 
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her  glossy  curls  floatin'  across  my 
cheek.  Plain  it  was  to  be  seen  that 
the  mither  had  nae  love  for  ony  ane  on 
airth  save  the  child. 

"An'  ye  wad  hae  thocht,  Captain, 
that  by  that  time  the  auld  folk  wad 
hae  gien  up  their  claverin'  aboot  the 
kirk  an'  the  dominie  and  the  deacons, 
wad  na  ye  ?  Deil  a  bit,  sir,  as  I  'm  a 
sinner!  They  commenced  the  same 
auld  screechin'  again  ere  I  had  set  foot 
ower  the  threshold  three  days  gane ! 

"  They  thocht  for  sure  that  this 
time  I  had  come  hame  to  settle  doun 
for  guid  amang  them.  But  I  cheated 
them  a'  again,  an',  tearin'  mysel  awa' 
frae  the  bairn  —  wha  seemed  the  only 
being  left  on  airth  for  me  to  love,  an' 
wha  was,  indeed,  the  only  ane  o'  them 
a'  that  I  grievit  to  leave  this  time  —  I 
cam'  back  to  America,  an'  'listed  again 
in  my  auld  regiment. 

"  My  last  enlistment  expired  just  as 
the  war  began,  and  1  was  on  my  way 
to  New  York  for  anither  trip  across  the 
ocean,  when  I  read  the  news  o'  Bull 
Run.  Ten  years  o'  service  on  the 
Plains  had  made  me  a  soger  to  the 
core ;  and  the  burnin'  disgrace  o'  that 
accursed  defeat,  as  wee  I  as  the  surren- 
der o'  sae  mony  o'  my  auld  comrades 
by  auld  Twiggs  and  Lynde,  i'  Texas — 
as  fine  troops  as  iver  trod  shoe-leather, 
surrendered  to  a  dom'd  rabble  o'  dirty 
Texas  militia  —  made  my  blude  boil 
wi'  rage ;  an'  sae  I  just  turned  aboot 
an'  'listed  again  i'  the  Twentieth,  whilk 
bein'  a  new  reegiment,  my  long  service 
sune  gained  me  promotion,  an'  here  I 
am  at  last,  Battalion -Adjutant  o'  that 
same,  lyin'  beside  ye  on  the  rock, 
speerin'  at  the  rebels  on  yon  mountain, 
an'  spinning  long  tales  o'  a  not  very 
happy  past." 

14  And  when  the  war  is  over  " —  I 
remarked  as  he  ceased  —  "  you  will  go 
back  to  Scotland,  perhaps,  to  remain 
for  the  balance  of  your  days;  will 
you  not  ? " 

"  Aye,  aye ! "  he  answered,  gazing 
abstractedly  down  into  the  valley  be- 
neath us,  "I  shall  gang  back  again 
sure  enough,  but  whether   to  stay  or 


no'  God  only  kens.  There  is  naething 
to  ca'  me  there  again  save  the  child 
Jessie ;  an'  yet,  o'  late,  when  I  get 
thinkin'  o'  her,  I  feel  as  if  my  wander- 
ings maun  cease  at  last,  an'  I  maun 
pass  the  balance  o'  my  days  wi'  her, 
the  only  bein'  on  airth  wha  lo'es  me 
noo.  She  has  grown  to  a  young  leddy 
noo,  but  she  hasna  forgotten  her 
scapegrace  faither  yet,  but  writes  me  a 
bonnie  letter  anceamonth  regular,  an' 
gies  me  a  heestory  o'  her  daily  life,  wi' 
a'  its  joys  an'  sorrows  ;  for  well  she 
kens  there's  naething  on  airth  nearer 
to  my  heart  than  her  ain  dear  sel,  an' 
naething  mair  pleasin*  than  to  hear  o' 
her  welfare  an'  happiness.  Little  she 
or  any  of  them  kens  what  I  hae  been 
doin'  i'  the  new  world  a'  these  years 
past !  Little  she  kens  that  her  faither 
is  a  sojer  an'  exposed  to  a'  the  dangers 
o'  a  sojer's  life.  It  wad  bring  mony  a 
bitter  pang  to  her  tender  heart  gin  she 
kenned  I  was  exposed  to  the  dangers  o' 
war  an'  the  rough  lifeo'  the  field.  An* 
mair  an'  mair  her  love  for  me  sae  far 
awa  has  seemed  to  grow  each  year  as 
she  approached  to  womanhood ;  an' 
syne  the  war  began  she  has  na  ceased  to 
beseech  me  to  return  again  to  the  auld 
hame.  An',  faith  !  'tis  a  comfort  to 
think,  as  I  lie  here  by  my  lanely  tent 
these  quiet  nichts,  gazin'  at  the  moon 
an'  the  beautiful  stars,  or  watchin'  the 
enemy's  camp  -  fires  yonder,  that  far 
awa'  across  the  waters  there  is  a'e  heart 
beatin'  wi'  love  for  me,  an'  watchin' 
an'  waitin'  for  the  wanderer's  return. 
An'  sometimes  I  think  I  shall  gang 
back  again  an'  end  my  days  wi'  her; 
an'  anon  a  dark  cloud,  black  wi'  fore- 
bodin's  o'  evil,  seems  to  sweep  between 
the  child  Jessie's  head  an'  mine,  an' 
separates  us  for  a  time.  For  me,  I  am 
tired  o'  my  wanderin',  aimless,  name- 
less life  ;  an'  syne  the  parents  wha 
brought  me  into  the  world  hae  for- 
gotten me,  and  the  wife  o'  my  boy-love 
has  ceased  to  love  me,  my  heart  yearns 
to  the  bairn  wha  is  na  ashamed  to  own 
her  love  for  the  faither  far  awa',  an'  I 
feel  that  wi'  her  I  could  end  my  days 
in  peace." 
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As  he  ceased,  he  drew  from  an  inner 
breast-pocket  a  photograph,  and  hand- 
ed it  to  me.  By  the  bright  moonlight 
I  could  see  that  it  was  the  portrait  of  a 
maiden  beautiful  beyond  expression, 
with  dark,  dreamy  eyes,  and  a  wealth 
of  raven  curls,  falling  upon  a  neck  of 
snow.  In  the  features  I  could  easily 
trace  the  resemblance  to  the  manly 
face  beside  me,  and  even  something  of 
the  same  haunting  expression  of  sad- 
ness which  had  so  perplexed  me  in  his 
countenance. 

"  God  bless  you,  Lieutenant !"  I  ex- 
claimed, as  I  returned  the  picture  to 
him,  "and  bring  you  again,  in  His  own 
good  time,  to  your  darling  child,  to 
part  from  her  no  more.  Every  heart 
knoweth  its  own  sorrow,  and  truly 
yours  has  had  its  share." 

He  made  no  reply,  but  continued 
gazing  far  out  into  the  glorious  night, 
as  one  in  a  dream.  I  rose,  and  quietly 
left  him.  As  I  mounted  the  works  to 
regain  my  own  tent,  I  glanced  for  a 
moment  backward,  and  saw  him  $till 
lying  as  I  had  left  him,  on  the  bare 
rock,  beside  the  dying  embers  of  his 
camp-fire,  gazing  dreamily  out  into  the 
moonlit  beauty  that  floated  around 
him,  lost  in  the  memories  of  his  blight- 
ed life  and  withered  hopes,  whose  only 
consolation  was  in  the  thoughts  of  his 
dearly  -  loved  child  Jessie,  watching 
and  waiting  patiently  for  him  in  that 
far-off  land  beyond  the  sea. 

As  I  laid  myself  down  in  my  own  tent 


that  night,  a  soft,  sweet  melody  fell  on 
my  ear.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Adju- 
tant singing,  upon  his  lonely  rock- 
bivouac  in  the  moonlight  beyond  the 
works,  his  evening- hymn,  and  the 
words  and  tune  were  those  of  "  Bonnie 
Doon." 

I  never  saw  him  again.  Before  the 
morning  roll  -  call  an  order  came,  de- 
taching me  from  my  command,  and 
ordering  me  to  a  distant  duty,  which 
separated  me  from  my  regiment  for 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  It  was  but 
a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
that  I  saw  in  a  daily  paper  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  my  friend, 
the  Adjutant,  of  a  Southern  fever  in 
Georgia.  He  died  and  left  no  sign. 
And  as  I  read  it,  I  thought  of  the 
dreamy-eyed  Jessie  across  the  water  in 
.the  old  Scotch  home,  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  sound  of  her  father's 
footsteps ;  and  I  dropped  a  tear  not 
less  for  the  memory  of  the  stout  heart 
departed,  with  all  its  yearnings  and 
longings  and  disappointed  hopes  and 
patient  endurance  of  sorrow,  than  for 
the  bereavement  of  the  child  -  maiden 
far  away. 

He  sleeps  beneath  a  Southern  sun,  in 
the  "  land  of  sun  and  flowers,"  and  no 
kindly  hand  cares  for  his  lonely  grave. 
And  she,  in  her  distant  home,  wonders 
at  his  long'  silence,  but  knows  not  its 
cause  —  watching  and  yearning  and 
hoping  beyond  hope,  for  his  return 
who  will  return  no  more. 

Egbert  Phelps. 
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CHEAPER  means  of  transit  for 
farm  products  to  the  ocean  is 
essential  to  the  present  and  future 
prosperity  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories lying  between  Lake  Michigan  ' 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  pres- 
ent the  farmers  are  sufiferirfg  most 
severely,  and  hence  the  excitement 
that  is  everywhere  rife  among  them. 
The  price  of  corn,  a  hundred  or  more 
miles  from  Chicago,  will  pay  but  a  very 
small  percentage  above  the  mere  cost 
of  handling  it.  Hence  the  angry  feel- 
ings against  the  railways  and  middle- 
men, who,  it  is  charged,  leave  nothing 
for  the  producers.  While  the  farmers 
are  the  first  to  suffer,  railways  and 
other  transit  lines,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, banks,  and  business  men  gen- 
erally, should  not  flatter  themselves 
that  they  can  escape.  If  our  agricul- 
tural interests  are  oppressed  and  un- 
profitable, every  other  department  of 
trade  must  soon  be  subject  to  loss  in  a 
corresponding  ratio.  It  behooves, 
therefore,  every  man  who  can  do  any- 
thing by  thought  or  action  to  solve  this 
transportation  question  at  once,  to  ex- 
ert all  his  energies  in  this  direction. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of 
farm  products  the  Northwest — meaning 
by  this  term  the  States  and  Territories 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains — has  to  ship  to  the  Adantic 
seaboard  ;  the  present  freight  charges, 
the  means  of  transport,  and  how  the 
railway  and  the  water  lines  can  be  so 
enlarged  and  increased  in  number  as 
to  reduce  freights  to  a  figure  that  will 
leave  producers  a  reasonable  return  for 
their  capital  and  labor. 

On  the  first  topic,  an  array  of  figures 
can  alone  give  an  adequate  solution ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  readers  of  this 
article  will  have  the  patience  to  digest 
carefully  what  follows.  It  was  long  ago 
shown    that  there  are  some  700,000 


square  miles  of  territory  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Rocky  Mountains — 
enough  to  form  fourteen  States  as  large 
as  Ohio.  Whoever  has  studied  their 
soil,  climate  and  resources,  knows  that 
they  will  be  more  populous  and  vastly 
richer  and  more  productive  than  that 
noble  State.  Last  year  there  were  ship- 
ped eastward  from  Lake  Michigan,  as 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  Boards 
of  Trade  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
at  least  100,000,000  bushels  of  grain. 
Of  animal  products  there  were  shipped, 
from  Chicago,  pork,  208,664  bbls. ; 
39,900  tierces  of  beef;  cut  meats  and 
provisions,  238,727,464  tt>s. ;  lard,  86,- 
040,785  lbs. ;  tallow,  5,312,527  ft>s.  A 
large  part  of  the  cut  meats. and  provis- 
ions were  shipped  direct,  on  through 
bills  of  lading  issued  in  this  city,  by 
rail  and  steam,  to  ports  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland.  Of  hogs,  besides 
those  packed  here/ there  were  shipped 
East,  live  and  dressed,  1,  981,295  ;  cat- 
tle, 510,025;  sheep,  145,016;  of  wool, 
27,720,089  ths.  These  figures  will  af- 
ford some  idea  of  what  our  transport 
lines  had  to  do  last  year.  Tables  might 
be  added  showing  the  shipments  foi 
1862,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  for  the 
past  ten  years  ;  but  we  omit  them. 
Everybody  knows  that  since  the  war 
at  least  200,000  of  our  brave  soldiers 
were  restored  to  their  homes,  and  hence 
our  surplus  of  farm  products  has  in- 
creased immensely.  The  population 
of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska  and  Wisconsin,  increased  be- 
tween 1860-70  from  3,470,459  to  5,713,- 
451 — a  ratio  of  64  per  cent.  In  the 
same  time  the  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
way in  these  States  increased  from 
4,350  miles  to  10,422 ;  and  during  the 
last  year  alone,  3,419  were  added.  With 
the  ratio  of  64  per  cent,  of  increase 
every  ten  years,  the  Northwest  would 
contain  in  1900  more  than  30,000,000 
of   people.    And  yet  with   all  our  in- 
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crease  in  products,  in  wealth,  and  in 
population ,  since  1 860,  only  one  through 
railway  line  has  been  added  to  our 
means  of  transit.  We  have  the  lakes 
and  four  trunk  railways  to  carry  our 
products  to  the  seaboard. 

In  transportation,  as  in  all  else,  sup- 
ply and  demand  control  prices.  From 
the  above  facts  it  is  plain  that  our  sup- 
ply— means  of  transit  eastward — is 
grossly  inadequate.  With  all  the  ad- 
ditions that  can  be  made,  it  is  likely  to 
be  more  so  for  several  years  to  come. 
It  is  well  understood  that  6  cents  per 
bushel  will  pay  handsomely  for  the 
freight  of  corn  and  wheat  to  Buffalo. 
This  spring,  contracts  were  made  at  16 
cents  ;  and  the  average  for  the  last 
year  was  a  small  fraction  above  9 
cents.  The  average  by  canal  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  last  year  was 
12  cents  on  corn,  and  \2)/2  for  wheat, 
making  the  all-water  rates  about  21  to 
22  cents  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
New  York.  The  average  all-rail  freights 
for  1 87 1  was  29.1  to  31.2.  Two  of  our 
best  railway  presidents  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that,  by  rail,  freights  to  New 
York  can  never  be  reduced  below  20 
cents.  J.  H.  Moore,  Esq.,  for  a  long  time 
manager  of  one  of  our  largest  railways 
— a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
this  subject — proposed  in  a  recent  let- 
ter to  the  Chicago  Tribune  a  double  track 
steel  railway  between  Chicago  and  New 
York,  to  be  used  for  freight  alone ; 
trains  on  it  to  leave  every  few  hours, 
at  a  regular  speed  of  eight  miles;  the 
road  to  be  built  and  operated  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  for  actual  cash.  And  yet 
with  all  these  advantages,  his  lowest 
estimate  for  freight  on  a  bushel  of  corn 
to  New  York  is  17^  cents.  Add  to  this 
the  lowest  rate  yet  made  from  Des 
Moines  to  Chicago,  about  12 13  cents, 
and  commissions,  transhipment  and 
perhaps  storage  here,  and  the  freight  on 
corn  from  Central  Iowa  to  New  York 
will  still  be  35  to  40  cents.  Only  in  ex- 
ceptional years,  therefore,  when  prices 
are  high  upon  the  seaboard  and  in  Eu- 
rope, will  it  pay  to  ship  corn  from  Cen- 
tral   Iowa   to  New  York.    The  line  of 


shipment  cannot  extend  much  beyond 
the  Mississippi ;  and  even  in  the  valley 
of  the  Illinois,  with  the  advantages  of 
water  transit  to  Chicago,  prices,  as  a 
rule,  are  likely  to  remain  at  a  minously 
low  figure.  By  condensing  the  corn 
into  highwines  and  animal  products, 
the  line  of  profitable  shipment  is  ex- 
tended westward  to  a  very  considerable 
distance  ;  but  no  permanent  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  this  resource,  for  the 
rapid  increase  of  production  in  the 
Northwest  must  ere  long  bring  down 
the  price  of  these  articles  below  a  fig- 
ure that  will  repay  the  producer. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  our  farm- 
ing interests  cannot  expect  any  perma- 
nent relief —  certainly  to  any  consider- 
able extent  —  from  railways.  Compe- 
tition among  the  lines  west  of  Lake 
Michigan  may  reduce  freights  a  small 
fraction  per  bushel ;  but  the  great  bar- 
rier, so  far  as  we  can  see  impassable, 
lies  in  the  17^  (probably  20)  cents  per 
bushel  between  Chicago  and  New 
York.  The  Erie  Canal  is  already  taxed 
to  its  utmost  capacity;  and  besides. 
New  York  insists  on  quartering  a  hun- 
gry horde  of  political  paupers  and 
bummers  on  her  worthless  lateral 
canals,  and  charging  their  support,  not 
to  speak  of  their  stealings,  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  Northwest.  The  canal  is 
about  as  large  as  it  ever  can  be,  for  the 
water  -  shed  through  which  it  runs  will 
not  supply,  a  larger  chan nel.  The  only 
resource  would  be  to  feed  the  entire 
line  from  Lake  Erie — an  improvement 
that  would  cost  so  much  that  the  State 
will  never  be  likely  to  do  it. 

The  question  returns,  from  what 
source  can  the  farmers  of  the  North- 
west hope  for  relief  from  the  enormous 
freight  charges  that  now  literally  rob 
them  of  nearly  all  the  proceeds  of  their 
toil  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  language 
of  the  late  Captain  Hugunin,  whom  the 
writer  once  heard  say,  with  ringing 
emphasis,  that  "  The  great  God,  when 
he  made  the  vast,  teeming  West,  made 
also  the  great  lakes  and  the  mighty 
St.  Lawrence  to  carry  their  commerce 
to  the  ocean/*      Here  is  a  channel 
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made  by  the  Almighty  himself,  that 
can  accommodate  all  the  wants  of  the 
millions  of  prosperous  freemen  who 
now  live,  or  who  may  hereafter  live, 
west  of  Lake  Michigan.  True,  there 
are  great  obstacles  thrown  directly 
across  that  channel,  but  without  them 
we  could  not  have  our  great  lakes  and 
the  long  reaches  of  navigable  water  in 
the  Detroit  River  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Already  there  are  canals  around 
all  of  them,  but  the  West  has  outgrown 
them  as  it  has  all  other  means  of  tran- 
sit, as  well  as  the  predictions  of  its 
most  enthusiastic  statisticians.  The 
Dominion  government  is  now  engaged , 
in  enlarging  the  Welland  Canal,  so  as 
to  pass  vessels  of  one  thousand  tons 
burthen  ;  and  the  St.  Lawrence  canals 
will  be  enlarged  to  the  same  capacity  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
The  round  -  about  way  by  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Welland  Canal  will  doubdess 
in  a  few  years  be  superseded  by  the 
Huron  and  Ontario  Ship  Canal,  a 
distance  of  only  one  hundred  miles, 
and  requiring  less  than  forty  miles  of 
close  canal  navigation.  By  this  route 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  would  be 
saved,  and  the  tedious  navigation  on 
the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  Rivers  and 
Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie  avoided.  As 
soon  as  the  enlargement  of  the  Wel- 
land and  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  is 
completed,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the 
freight  on  corn  and  wheat  will  be  re- 


duced to  14  cents,  and  most  likely  to  12, 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  tide-water. 
We  have  no  definite  statement  as  to 
the  time  it  will  require  to  complete 
these  improvements,  but  three  to  four 
years  will  see  this  great  work  fully  ac- 
complished. Let  our  farmers,  there- 
fore, possess  their  souls  in  patience. 
To  lay  down  a  bushel  of  grain  at  tide- 
water at  from  12  to  14  cents,  will  be 
equivalent  to  adding  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  to  the  value  of  their  farms  for  all 
time  to  come. 

But,  says  one,  the  route  lies  through 
a  foreign  country.  It  will  build  up 
great  cities  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
rivals  of  New  York.  The  carrying 
trade  of  the  West  will  doubtless  make 
Canada  very  rich  and  prosperous. 
Suppose  it  does ;  is  not  the  West  ben- 
efited in  a  corresponding  ratio?  The 
6  to  8  cents  per  bushel  in  the  reduction 
of  freights,  and  the  consequent  addition 
of  20  to  25  per  cent,  in  the  value  of 
our  farms,  will  at  once  close  out  all  our 
anxieties  for  the  welfare  of  New  York. 
Commerce  is  blind  to  all  national 
boundaries.  She  reposes  with  equal 
confidence,  or  makes  her  exchanges 
with  hearty  good  will,  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  or  the  royal  Cross  of  Old 
England.  To  hasten  the  time  when 
the  nations  "  shall  learn  war  no 
more,"  to  enrich,  to  elevate,  and  to 
bless  the  race,  has  always  been  the 
crowning  glory  of  her  noblest  efforts. 

William  Bross. 


MARCHING   WITH   A   COMMAND.  — II. 


IT  was  a  novel  Court-Martial,  whose 
last  sitting  was  held  at  the  dead  of 
night,  between  Fort  Union  and  Los 
Vegas,  in  New  Mexico.  Let  no  one 
think  that  a  love  of  the  romantic  in- 
duced the  General  commanding  to 
order  this  assembling  at  the  "  witching 
hour,  when  church -yards  yawn,"  but 
dire  necessity  — "  the  exigencies  of  the 


service,"  as  they  have  it.  General 
Sykes,  who  was  President  of  the  Court, 
was  under  orders  to  take  up  the  line  of 
march  with  his  infantry,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, for  Fort  Sumner,  while  Colonel 
Howe,  with  five  companies  of  cavalry, 
was  to  proceed  to  Fort  Craig ;  and  as 
General  Carleton  understood  no  joking 
in  regard  to  orders  once  issued,  and  as 
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the  Board  had  not  been  able  to  finish 
up  the  business  brought  before  it  while 
convened  at  Fort  Union,  this  midnight 
session  was  agreed  upon  —  the  com-* 
mand  to  separate  and  march  in  oppo- 
site directions,  as  soon  as  the  Court 
adjourned. 

Of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  one,  though  I  have  forgot- 
ten for  what  heinous  crime  arraigned  ; 
doubtless  the  charges  against  him  and 
the  other  unfortunate  wights  were  very 
grave  and  serious  in  the  eyes  of  their 
superior  officers,  though  trivial  they 
might  be  in  the  estimation  of  civilians. 
Just  as  the  gray  dawn  crept  up  the 
horizon,  the  Lieutenant  entered  the 
tent,  where  I  was  waiting,  fully  dressed 
for  the  march,  knowing  that  the  tents 
would  be  struck  as  soon  as  the  Court 
was  over. 

Slowly  the  long  train  arranged  itself, 
and  lumberingly  it  wound  its  way  out 
of  the  camp,  entered  only  at  a  late 
hour  the  evening  before.  The  blast  of 
the  bugle  seemed  fairly  to  cut  the  crisp 
morning  air,  and  the  horses  neighed 
and  stamped,  while  here  and  there  a 
mule  couple  —  part  of  the  six  attached 
to  each  wagon  —  would  begin  frisking 
and  jumping,  till  called  to  order  by  the 
blacksnake  of  the  irritable  driver.  As 
the  Lieutenant  was  under  arrest,  he 
was  relieved  from  duty ;  and  as  this 
state  of  things  was  likely  to  continue 
until  the  proceedings  and  findings  of 
the  Court  had  been  sent  to  Washington 
and  returned,  we  set  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  enjoying  the  journey  as  well 
as  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. We  were  expected  to  march 
with  the  command,  but  in  the  rear  of 
the  cavalry,  and  preceding  the  army- 
wagons.  The  dust,  however,  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant  here,  arid  as,  alto- 
gether, Uncle  Sam  holds  the  lines  of 
government  somewhat  slacker  in  these 
frontier  countries,  the  Lieutenant  was 
allowed  to  take  his  carriage,  the  Or- 
derly, and  the  wagon  containing  our 
tent  and  camp  furniture,  to  the  end  of 
the  entire  train.  In  this  way  we  could 
make  a  halt,  or  an  excursion  into  the 


neighboring  country,  whenever  we  felt 
inclined,  and  could  catch  up  again 
with  the  command  by  the  time  it  went 
into  camp  —  where  I  was  an  object  of 
envv  to  the  other  ladies,  whose  hus- 
bands  were  not  under  arrest. 

Toward  noon  we  reached  Los  Vegas, 
the  first  Mexican  town  I  had  seen  — 
Fort  Union  being  but  the  entrance  to 
New  Mexico.  The  countrv  around 
Los  Vegas  is  flat  and  uninteresting,  but 
by  no  means  barren,  though  only  a  small 
portion  of  it  is  cultivated.  A  lirde 
stream,  the  Gallinas  runs  by  the  place, 
emptying  later  into  the  Rio  Pecos ;  but 
the  Mexicans  are  not  content  with  this 
water-course  alone — they  have  dug  irri- 
gating canals,  which  look  again  like 
little  streams  where  grass  and  wild 
flowers  have  sprung  up  on  the  banks. 
It  is  the  only  branch  of  art  or  in- 
dustry cultivated  anywhere  in  New 
Mexico — this  digging  of  irrigating  ditch- 
es—  and  in  it  the  Mexicans  surely  ex- 
cel. Wherever  we  see  a  patch  of  green, 
we  may  be  certain  of  finding  canals  on 
at  least  two  sides  of  it ;  and  thev  can 
lead  the  water  where  a  Yankee,  with 
all  his  ingenuity,  would  despair  of  bring- 
ing it. 

The  houses  of   Los  Vegas,  though 
looking  very  much  so  to  me  then,  are 
not  so  hopelessly  Mexican  as  those  I 
found  later  along  the  Rio  Grande  and 
farther   in   the   interior.      The  houses 
were  one  story  high,  the  roofs  of  mud, 
of  which  material  were  also  mantel- 
shelves, window  -  sills,  walls  and  floors. 
But   the    little    enclosed    fire-places, 
with  overarching  mantel,  were  smooth 
and  white,  as  were  the  walls ;  and  the 
more  pretentious  houses,  and    where 
Americans  lived,  were  set  with  glass. 
In  the  houses  of  the  Mexicans  I  noticed 
that  a  width  of  red  or  yellow  calico 
was   tacked   smoothly  up  around  the 
wall,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground.      The   use  of  this 
drapery  is  just  as  incomprehensible  to 
me  as  what  benefit  the  trunks  derive 
from  being  placed  on  two  chairs,  while 
the  members  of  the  family  and  visit- 
ors are  requested  to  be  seated  on  the 
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*  floor.  But  then  it  is  not  every  New 
Mexican  family  that  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing a  trunk ;  and  those  who  have  one, 
and  no  chairs,  build  a  kind  of  plat- 
form or  pedestal  for  it  to  rest  on. 

The  troops,  while  we  were  sight- 
seeing in  Los  Vegas,  were  not  allowed 
to  halt  at  all,  but  marched  on  toward 
Puertocito,  where  camp  was  made.  At 
Fort  Union  a  new  driver  had  been 
assigned  to  our  baggage-wagon  —  a 
little  monkey-faced  old  man,  Manuel — 
who  had  addressed  me  in  Spanish, 
early  that  morning,  praying  that  we 
should  allow  him  to  stop  at  Los  Vegas, 
where  his  wife  and  his  "  pretty  little 
girls  "  were  living.  I  understood  no 
Spanish,  but  his  eyes  looked  so  be- 
seechingly when  his  request  was  made 
known  to  me,  that  I  was  glad  to  tell 
him  we  should  stop  there.  The  man 
was  to  go  with  us  to  the  end  of  our 
journey,  and  it  might  be  a  long  time 
till  he  could  see  his  people  again. 

When  the  Lieutenant  sent  the  Or- 
derly for  Manuel,  with  directions  to 
move  on  and  overtake  the  command,  I 
saw  the  old  man  tumbling  out  of  a  little 
low  house  near  by,  his  faithful  wife  and 
"  pretty  little  girls  "  tumbling  out  after 
him  —  half  a  dozen  of  the  scrawniest, 
most  apish  -  looking  specimens  J  ever 
saw  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  people. 
For  miles  the  "  pretty  little  girls  "  fol- 
lowed the  father  and  the  army-wagon, 
and  wherever  we  passed  a  house  on 
the  road,  one  or  more  women  would 
come  to  the  door  —  large -eyed  and 
sweet  -  voiced  —  wishing  good  -  day  and 
good -journey  to  old  Manuel.  As  far 
as  my  Spanish  goes,  Puertocito  signi- 
fies little  gate,  or  entrance.  It  should 
be  Grand  Gate,  so  majestically  do 
rocks  and  boulders  arise  from  out  of 
green  meadows  and  tree -covered  hil- 
locks. 

Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  herded 
here,  and  the  whole  is  said  to  belong 
to  a  Spanish  widow  lady,  living  either 
in  Mexico  or  Spain.  In  the  course  of 
my  travels  through  the  country,  I  met 
with  accounts  of  this  or  some  other 
widow,   owning  fabulous  stretches  of 


land,  mines,  and  treasures,  so  often 
that  I  came  to  regard  this  widow- 
institution  as  a  myth  or  a  humbug; 
but  the  people  living  here  were  always 
very  earnest  in  their  assurances  to  the 
contrary.  However  this  might  be,  it 
was  a  beautiful,  romantic  spot,  such  as 
we  came  upon  time  and  again  in  this 
strange  country.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  succession  of  little  narrow  valleys 
on  the  route  Letween  Fort  Union  and 
Santa  F6;  the  hard,  smooth  road,  the 
tall  gramma -grass  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  the  shapely  -  grown  evergreens 
bordering  the  lawn -like  fields,  till 
lines  of  taller  trees,  coming  up  close  to 
the  road,  seemed  to  divide  off  one  little 
valley  from  the  other.  Yet  never  a 
house  did  we  see  the  whole  of  that 
day,  though  the  garden  for  many  a 
one  seemed  ready  planted  by  kind 
mother  Nature's  hands.  The  land  was 
but  a  desert,  in  spite  of  the  waving 
grass  and  the  dark  green  trees.  There 
was  no  water  to  be  found  for  long, 
long  weary  miles. 

Before  we  had  been  long  on  our 
journey,  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
brought  us  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  poor 
old  Manuel  so  seriously  that  it  had 
almost  resulted  disastrously  to  him. 
We  had  made  camp  not  far  from  San 
Jose,  a  place  consisting  of  two  and  a 
half  houses,  on  the  Pecos  river.  We 
were  to  cross  the  river  here;  and  in  the 
morning,  when  the  tents  were  being 
struck,  and  we  were  already  seated  in 
the  carriage,  waiting  fdr  the  mules  to 
be  harnessed  to  it,  these  same  mules 
were  reported  missing.  The  command 
moved  on,  of  course,  leaving  our  bag- 
gage-wagon, our  cook,  our  Orderly, 
and  ourselves,  behind  ;  the  old  Colonel 
chuckling  to  himself  that  as  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  looking  out  for  ourselves, 
we  might  do  so  on  this  occasion  too. 

The  mules  were  unharnessed  from 
the  wagon  at  once,  Charley  mounted 
on  one,  Pinkan  on  the  other,  Manuel 
on  the  third,  and  the  Lieutenant  on 
the  fourth,  all  starting  off  in  different 
directions  to  search  for  the  truants, 
while  1  was  left  in  charge  of  the  other 
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two  mules  and  the  rest  of  our  effects. 
A  long  time  passed  before  any  of  them 
returned ;  and  when  Charley  came  back, 
soon  after  the  Lieutenant,  he  said  he  had 
heard  from  a  Dutchman  in  San  Jose  that 
two  mules  answering  the  description 
had  been  seen  driven  by  a  Mexican, 
just  at  day-break,  over  the  bridge  near 
the  town  ;  and  the  supposition  now  was 
that  Manuel  had  sold  them  to  some  of 
his  countrymen,  always  going  in  gangs 
through  the  Territory.  Manuel  soon 
came  in,  without  the  mules.  When  the 
Lieutenant  told  him  of  his  suspicions 
his  face  fell ;  and  when  the  vague  threat 
of  summary  justice  to  be  executed  was 
added,  his  shrivelled,  monkeyish  face 
grew  livid,  and  he  turned  to  me  trem- 
bling, and  begging,  for  the  sake  of  his 
"  pretty  little  girls,"  that  1  should  inter- 
cede, and  assure  the  Lieutenant  that 
indeed,  indeed,  he  had  n't  stolen  the 
mules.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  old  man; 
but  just  when  things  looked  darkest 
for  him,  Pinkan  was  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance driving  up  the  runaways. 

The  reaction  of  the  fright  experi- 
enced by  old  Manuel  had  the  effect  of 
making  him  drunk  when  we  got  to 
San  Jose  ( perhaps  the  aguardiente 
imbibed  at  the  house  of  his  compadre 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  too) ;  atid 
just  as  I  was  making  my  first  trial  of 
thile-con-came  in  the  low  room  of  the 
Mexican  inn,  he  came  and  spread  be- 
fore me,  beside  the  fiery  dish  which 
had  already  drawn  tears  from  my 
eyes,  papers  certifying  that  he  had 
rendered  good  services  as  teamster 
in  the  Mexican  war,  under  General 
Zack  Taylor,  and  could  be  trusted  by 
Americans.  If  it  was  laughable  to  see 
the  air  of  pride  with  which  he  struck 
his  breast,  declaring  in  Spanish  that 
he  was  "  a  much  honorable  and  brave 
man,"  there  was  yet  a  touch  of  true 
dignity  in  the  low  bow  he  made  while 
thanking  me  for  having  called  him  an 
honest  man,  while  the  rest  had  taken 
him  for  a  horse -thief,  a  ladrone  and 
picaro. 

We  easily  caught  up  with  the  com- 
mand at    night,  and   laid   our  plans 


while  in  camp  for  the  next  few  days  to  * 
come.  The  troops  were  not  to  pass 
through  Santa  Fe,  and,  though  we 
could  have  made  the  detour  without 
the  Colonel's  knowledge,  it  was  not 
safe  to  run  into  the  very  jaws  of 
danger,  as  General  Carle  ton's  head- 
quarters were  at  Fort  Marcy  and  he 
had  probably  returned  to  Santa  Fe 
from  Fort  Union  long  before  this  time, 
travelling  with  only  an  escort  and  the 
best  mules  in  the  department.  We 
had  letters  to  Doctor  Steck,  "running" 
a  gold  -  mine  about  thirty  miles  from 
Santa  Fe ;  and  as  the  command  passed 
near  by,  we  started  off  into  the  mount- 
ains where  the  mine  lay.  Wild  and 
rugged  as  the  scenery  was.  it  was  not 
so  drear)'  as  I  had  always  fancied 
every  part  of  the  Territory  must  be. 
In  some  places  it  seemed  as  if  man  had 
done  a  great  deal  to  make  the  face  of 
nature  hideous.  Great  unseemly  holes 
were  dug  here,  there  and  everywhere — 
the  red,  staring  earth  thrown  up,  and 
then  left  in  disgust  at  not  finding  the 
treasures  looked  for.  The  company  of 
which  Doctor  Steck  was  superintendent 
seemed  to  have  found  the  treasures, 
however,  for  in  their  mill  half  a  dozen 
stamps  were  viciously  crushing  and 
crunching  the  rock  brought  down  from 
the  mountains  above  on  mule -back. 

The  Doctor  is  a  Pennsylvanian,  and 
he  tried  to   have  his   ranch  look   as 
much  as  possible  like  a  Pennsylvania 
homestead.      There  were  necessarilv 
slight  deviations,  more  particularly  in 
the  furniture  of  the  dwelling-house, 
which  here  consisted  mainly  of  double- 
barrelled     shot-guns    and    repeating 
rifles.    These  were  merely  a  set-off,  I 
presume,   to   the  chunks  of  gold   he 
showed  us  (the  size  of  a  fist),  each  be- 
ing a  week's  "  clean  -  up."    There  was 
quicksilver  used  in  gaining  the  gold 
(what  I  know  about  gaining  gold  is 
very  little),  and  the  Doctor  turned  a 
stream  of  water  on  the  plates  under 
the  crushers,  and  then  scraped  up  the 
gold  for  me  to  look  at. 

I  did  not  learn  till  months  later— 
though  I  readily  believed  it — that  this 
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man  could  travel  alone  and  unarmed 
through  the  midst  of  the  Apache  coun- 
try ;  and  did  he  ever  miss  his  road 
or  want  assistance,  he  had  but  to 
make  a  signal  of  distress,  when  the 
savages  would  fly  to  him  from  their 
lurking  -  places,  shelter  him,  and  guide 
him  safely  back  to  his  white  brethren. 
This  I  learned  first  from  an  old  Mexi- 
can guide  at  our  camp,  who  said  that 
the  Indians  stood  in  awe  of  him  as  a 
great  medicine -man,  and  loved  him 
for  his  uniform  kindness  to  them. 

Santa  Fe*  Mountain  behind  us,  there 
•were  no  more  hills  save  the  sand-hills, 
.that  seem  shifting  and  changing  from 
day  to  day,  so  that  very  often  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
river  itself  is  followed  as  a  landmark, 
the  land  being  more  unreliable  than 
the  water.  The  big  sand-hill  opposite 
Albuquerque,  however,  seems  to  be 
stationary ;  people  who  had  been  here 
twenty  years  before  remembered  the 
location. 

There  is  something  singular  about 
these  Mexican  towns  or  cities.  You 
hear  them  spoken  of  as  important 
places,  where  the  law  -  givers  and  the 
dignitaries  of  the  American  regime 
reside,  and  where  renowned  families  of 
the  Spanish  period  had  their  homes ; 
where  large  commercial  interests  lie, 
and  where  things  flourish  generally. 
When  you  approach  them,  a  collection 
of  what  seem  only  mud  hovels  lie  scat- 
tered before  you.  You  look  for  order  and 
regularity  of  streets,  and  you  find  your- 
self running  up  against  square  mud- 
piles  at  every  other  step ;  you  look  for 
doors  and  windows  in  these  structures, 
and  find  a  narrow  opening,  reaching 
to  the  ground,  on  one  side,  and  high 
up  in  the  wall  a  little  square  hole  with- 
out glass  or  shutter.  This  is  the  first 
impression.  But  you  are  compelled  to 
remain  at  such  a  place ;  and  as  the  eye 
grows  to  shrink  less  from  the  sight  of 
the  hard  clay  and  cheerless  sand,  you 
discover  the  tips  of  the  pomegranate 
tree  peering  curiously  over  the  high 
mud  wall  enclosing  a  neat  adobe  with 
well  -  cultivated  garden.     In  astonish- 


ment you  press  your  face  to  the  railing 
of  the  rude  gate,  and  directly  the  soft 
voice  of  a  dark  -  faced  woman  calls  to 
you  from  within :  "  Enter,  senora  ;  you 
are  welcome  S " 

When  you  leave  the  garden,  where 
peaches,  grapes  and  pomegranates 
have  been  showered  on  you,  together 
with  assurances  of  the  kindest  feelings 
on  the  part  of  your  hostess,  the  whole 
place  somehow  looks  different.  There 
are  streets  and  lanes  which  you  did 
not  notice  before,  where  the  broad 
double  doors  of  the  houses  stand  hos- 
pitably open,  and  the  large  square 
windows,  if  not  provided  with  sash  and 
glass,  are  latticed  in  fanciful  designs, 
as  we  see  them  in  old  Spanish  and 
Italian  paintings.  And  there  is  such  a 
dreamy  languor  in  the  air ;  such  a  soft 
tint  in  the  blue  of  the  heavens ;  such  a 
wooing,  balmy  breeze,  that  seems  to 
float  down  from  the  mountain  yonder. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  keeping  one's 
eyes  fixed  on  the  sand  -  hill  that  hid 
Albuquerque  from  us  at  first.  Look 
over  again  to  the  mountain.  Could 
artist  with  brush  and  pencil  create  any- 
thing more  perfect  than  the  gentle  rise 
away  off  there,  over  which  houses  and 
vineyards  are  scattered,  and  which 
climbs  up  steeper  and  higher,  till  the 
faintest  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud 
seems  resting  on  the  blue  -  green  peak  ? 
And  winding  its  way  slowly  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  comes  a  train  of 
black -eyed,  barefooted  Pueblo  Indian 
women,  bearing  on  their  heads  home- 
made baskets  filled  to  overflowing  with 
well-displayed  fruit — melons,  peaches, 
grapes  —  in  such  perfection,  and  with 
such  rich,  ripe  coloring,  as  are  seldom 
found  away  from  Mexico. 

Of  historical  interest,  too,  there  is 
much  in  Albuquerque.  The  daughter 
of  a  Spanish  lady  belonging  to  the  old 
family  of  the  Bacas,  was  married  to  an 
officer  in  our  army,  and  with  her  I  vis- 
ited the  house  of  General  Armijo. 
The  younger  daughters  alone  received 
us,  the  older  married  sister  being  sick 
or  absent.  The  house  was  furnished 
with  elegant  material — the  heavy  Brus- 
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sels  carpet  spread  out  on  the  mud 
floor,  flowers  and  figures  running  up 
and  down,  just  as  the  carpet  had  been 
cut  off  at  the  length  of  the  room,  and 
then  rolled  back  again  and  cut  off  at 
the  other  end.  The  breadths  were  laid 
side  by  side,  but  not  a  stitch  had  been 
taken  to  hold  them  together.  Cush- 
ioned chairs  were  ranged  along  the 
walls  of  the  room,  the  line  broken  only 
where  marble -top  tables,  what-nots, 
and  a  Chickering  piano  were  intro- 
duced among  them — all  set  against  the 
wall  without  symmetry  or  taste.  On 
the  walls  hung  pictures,  in  embroidery, 
water  -  colors,  and  oil,  executed  by  the 
young  ladies  while  in  a  Convent  school ; 
but  in  vain  I  looked  for  a  picture  of 
General  Armijo  among  them.  It  was 
here  at  Albuquerque  that  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  —  and  alas!  the  last — Kit 
Carson,  and  the  less  renowned  but 
equally  brave  Colonel  Pfeiffer. 

Beyond  Albuquerque  the  road  lies 
again  over  the  sand-  hills  and  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  we 
lost  our  way  among  the  hills  one  day, 
when  the  command  had  passed  but  a 
short  distance  in  advance  of  us.  For 
hours  we  toiled  through  the  shifting 
sand,  hoping  that  each  mound  we 
climbed  might  bring  the  marching 
column  to  our  view.  Fortunately, 
Manuel,  with  the  wagon,  had  fallen  in 
line  with  the  train  that  morning,  and 
only  Pinkan,  riding  the  Lieutenant's 
horse  and  leading  mine,  was  with  us. 
The  Lieutenant  was  driving,  and  I 
could  see  from  the  way  his  eyes  wan- 
dered over  the  interminable  range  of 
low  sand-hills,  that  he  was  completely 
bewildered.  All  at  once  we  came  on  a 
house,  which  from  a  distance  we  had 
taken  to  be  another  sand-pile ;  and  the 
Mexicans  living  here,  after  treating  us 
to  the  best  their  house  afforded  —  eggs, 
and  the  sweet,  unsalted  goat -milk 
cheese — piloted  us  to  Los  Pinos,  where 
we  were  to  camp  for  the  night.  Here 
the  command  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
— forded  it,  bag  and  baggage — and  the 
next  day  remained  in  camp  below 
Peralta,  where  the  tents  were  pitched 


in  a  delightful   grove   of  Cottonwood 
trees. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  Mexican  is 
born  with  a  lasso  in  his  hand.  The 
feat  old  Manuel  performed  with  his 
was  quite  new  to  me.  Wood  was  so 
scarce  that  not  the  smallest  bit  of  a  dry 
limb  or  broken  twig  could  be  found 
under  the  trees.  The  lower  branches 
having  been  lopped  off,  and  the  soldiers 
forbidden  to  cut  down  any  trees,  our 
old  Mexican  at  once  went  to  work  with 
his  rope,  throwing  it  so  dextrously 
over  the  brittle  limbs  that  a  snap  and 
a  crash  followed  every  excursion  of  the 
rope. 

We  made  a  flying  trip  to  Peralta 
the  next  morning,  while  the  command 
was  marching  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  place,  with  its  pretty  church  and 
scattered  houses,  surrounded  by  walled- 
in  gardens,  made  quite  a  pleasing  im- 
pression. Then  we  turned  back  and 
joined  the  command. 

The  road  now  was  one  continuous 
level,  with  hills,  uniformly  bare  and 
brown,  in  the  distance.  Bare  and  brown 
as  they  look,  thousands  of  goats  are 
herded  on  them,  and,  to  judge  from  the 
milk  and  cheese  we  got  on  the  road,  find 
pretty  good  picking  till  such  time  as 
'  "  Lo !  the  poor  Indians"  think  proper 
to  drive  off  the  herds  for  their  own 
use,  when  they  are  in  most  cases  gen- 
erous enough  to  leave  the  herders  be- 
hind—  dead.  And  the  sun,  smiling 
down  so  placidly  on  the  river  and  the 
little  towns  lying  near  its  banks,  seems 
never  to  heed  the  death  -  cry  of  the 
helpless  peon  or  the  lonely  wayfarer 
laid  low  in  the  dust  by  the  prowling 
savage,  but  goes  on  lighting  up  the 
cloudless  sky -dome,  and  bringing  into 
strong  relief  the  different  features  of 
scenery,  life,  and  customs,  that  make  a 
journey  through  New  Mexico  resemble 
a  sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land.  Through 
all  those  towns  along  the  Rio  Grande 
do  we  see  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
barefooted,  their  faces  half  hidden  by 
the  oriental-looking  redoso,  the  earthen 
olla  poised  gracefully  on  the  head,  go- 
ing at  eventide  to  the  well  for  water. 
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Belen,  Sabinal,  Polvedaro  —  here  are 
the  low  -  built  houses,  the  flat  roofs, 
the  gray  -  green  olive  here  and  there ; 
even  the  wheaten  cake,  the  tortilla, 
is  set  before  the  stranger  when 
he  comes.  Then  this  dead,  dead 
silence  !  The  barking  of  the  dogs  as 
we  come  through  the  villages,  the  drawl- 
ing sing-song  of  the  children,  calling 
to  each  other  at  the  unusual  spectacle 
we  present,  seem  hardly  to  break  the 
slumber  of  the  mid-day  air. 

So  wearying  as  the  one  color  —  clay 
—  grows  to  the  eye!  the  ground,  the 
houses,  the  fence  walls,  the  bake- 
ovens,  all,  all  the  same  color.  Even 
where  there  are  gardens,  with  the  en- 
closing wall  seems  to  terminate  vegeta- 
tion ;  never  a  vagabond  grass- blade  or 
a  straggling  vine  can  find  its  way  out- 
side. Bake -ovens  are  an  institution 
and  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape ; 
every  house  has  one,  and  as  they  are 
built  with  a  dome -like  top,  they  are 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the 
houses,  and  very  often  nearly  as  large. 
I  remember  seeing  one  day  a  dog  and 
a  little  naked  child  (clothing  is  consid- 
ered superfluous  on  children  )  mount 
from  the  mud  fence  to  the  top  of  the 
bake -oven,  and  from  there  to  the 
house  roof,  with  no  more  difficulty  than 
we  would  experience  in  going  up  a 
flight  of  easy  stairs.  The  bread  that 
the  Mexicans  bake  in  these  ovens  is 
the  sweetest  and  whitest  that  can  be 
foun  d. 

Then  came  Socarro,  where  most  of 
the  officers  spent  the  day,  while  the 
command  went  into  camp  some  miles 
below.  An  English  family  kept  a  very 
pleasant  house  there,  whose  good  cheer 
the  old  Colonel  had  not  forgotten  from 
long  ago.  The  garden  back  of  the 
neatly-built  house  I  thought  one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  on  earth ;  not  from  the 
fact  alone  that  it  contained  flowers  and 
some  few  tall  trees,  but  from  the  view  it 
afforded  of  the  far-off  mountain — prob- 
ably of  the  Sierra  Maddalena  chain,  but 
called  Socarro  Mountain  here.  There 
was  the  same  dreamy  haze  that  hung 
over  the  mountain  near  Albuquerque, 


and  the  same  bluish-green  tint  that 
made  it  appear  wooded  to  the  top.  A 
hot  spring  takes  its  rise  in  the  moun- 
tain somewhere,  and  the  tiny  stream 
at  my  feet  seemed  hardly  cold  yet, 
though  its  waters  had  travelled  many 
miles  from  its  source. 

Fort  Craig,  though  an  important 
military  post,  is  not  celebrated  for  the 
beauties  or  grandeur  of  the  country 
surrounding.  We  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  here  again  —  two  comfpanies 
only,  the  Colonel,  with  the  other  three, 
having  been  assigned  to  Fort  Craig. 
Toward  the  Jornada  del  Muerto  we 
journeyed,  making  camp  before  enter- 
ing the  Desert  at  Parajo,  the  Fra  Cris- 
tobal of  the  Texan  Santa  Fe  prisoners 
who  were  driven  through  here  in  1842, 
on  their  long,  weary  journey  to  the  City 
of  Mexico.  They  had  been  captured, 
or  rather  tricked  into  a  surrender,  near 
Anton  Chico,  and,  from  Albuquerque 
down,  I  traced  them  all  along  the  Rio 
Grande.  They  had  been  marched  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  taking 
in  their  way  Sandia,  Valencia,  Tome, 
Casa  Colorada,  and  La  Joya,  crossing 
the  river  at  Socarro,  and  recrossing 
probably  near  where  Fort  Craig  now 
stands. 

Such  heart-rending  tales  as  were  told 
us  of  the  sufferings  and  the  diabolical 
treatment  of  these  hapless  men — mere 
youths,  some  of  them,  the  sight  of 
whom  brought  out  all  the  native  ten- 
derness, the  true  charity  there  is  in  the 
heart  of  every  Mexican  woman !  As 
in  Albuquerque,  the  shadow  of  Gover- 
nor Armijo  —  tall  and  stately,  though 
with  something  of  a  braggart  in  his 
carriage,  and  the  glare  of  a  hyena  in 
his  eye  —  was  ever  rising  before  me,  so 
in  this  wretched  place  did  I  seem 
always  to  hear  the  gentle,  pitying 
"  Pobretitos  J '"  of  the  kind -hearted 
women,  who  brought  the  last  bit 
of  tornale,  the  last  scrap  of  tortilla 
that  their  miserable  homes  afforded,  to 
these  men  who  were  so  soon  to  be 
driven  like  cattle,  and  shot  down  like 
dogs,  when  their  bleeding  feet  refused 
to  carry  them  further  on  their  thorny 
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path.  Had  the  horrible  stretch  of 
ninety  -  five  miles  of  desert  -  land  now 
before  us  not  been  christened  "  Dead 
Man's  Journey"  before  these  unfortu- 
nates passed  over  it,  the  baptism  of  the 
blood  of  those  wantonly  slaughtered 
there  would  have  fastened  on  it  that 
name  forever. 

Two  companies  of  United  States 
cavalry  are  not  hastily  attacked  by 
ye  noble  red  man,  and  we  slept  peace- 
fully on  the  Jornada — though  close  to 
our  tent,  the  first  night,  were  two  graves, 
dug  for  their  murdered  comrades  years 
ago  by  some  of  the  men  now  in  the 
company. 

A  number  of  wagons  had  been 
loaded  with  water-casks,  filled  before 
entering  the  Jornada,  so  that  we  did 
not  suffer ;  yet  we  were  all  glad  when, 
on  the  third  day,  Fort  Seldon  was 
reached.  After  a  rest  of  two  days,  we 
once  more  crossed  the  river,  on  a 
ferry  -  boat  moved  with  a  rope,  leaving 
the  other  company  at  Fort  Seldon,  and 
proceeding  alone,  with  the  last  com- 
pany, to  the  farthest  out-post  of  the 
Department.  At  this  place  we  disposed 
of  our  carriage  to  the  post  surgeon,  as 
we  were  told  that  among  the  moun- 
tains in  the  vicinity  of  Pinos  Altos  we 
should  have  no  use  for  it,  while  the 
officers  of  this  garrison  could  make 
excursions  to  Donna  Ana,  Los  Cruces, 
and  even  La  Messilla,  over  the  level 
and  rather  pleasant  country. 

The  first  day  out,  a  heavy  rain -storm 
came  on,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to 
leave  the  saddle  and  seek  shelter  in 
the  linen-covered  army-wagon,  where 
Manuel  arranged  quite  a  comfort- 
able bed  for  me  —  seat  it  could  not  be 
called.  And  here  let  me  say  that, 
with  bedding  and  blankets,  spread 
over  boxes  and  bundles  underneath, 
there  is  more  comfort  to  be  fpund  in 
one  of  these  big  wagons,  where  you 
can  recline  at  full  length,  than  in  the 
most  elegant  travelling-carriage,  where 
you  have  always  to  maintain  the  same 
position. 

The  stretch  between  Fort  Seldon 
and   Fort  Cummings  proved    harder 


for  us  than  the  Jornada  del  Muerto. 
It  was  reported  that  large  bands  of 
Indians  were  hovering  around  us,  and 
we  could  make  no  fires  to  cook  by. 
but  were  hurried  on  as  fast  as  possible. 
Many,  of  the  horses  gave  out  and 
had  to  be  shot ;  and  my  poor  Toto 
was  sometimes  so  tired  from  carrying 
me  over  the  rough  country,  and  up 
and  down  the  rocky  hills,  that  more 
than  once  he  stopped  and  nibbled  at 
my  stirrup-foot  —  asking  me  in  this 
peculiar  language  to  dismount. 

The  soldiers  were  better  off  than  vt 
were,  for  they  had  their  rations  of  hard- 
tack and  salt  bacon,  which  needed  no 
cooking;  while  the  dressed  chickens 
and  tender  steaks  we  had  provident!) 
brought  from  Fort  Seldon  with  us,  un- 
cooked, were  going  to  decay  in  the  pro- 
vision-box, and  we  might  have  gone 
hungry  had  not  the  men  divided  with 
us.  No  one  can  think  how  sweet abit 
of  bacon  tastes  with  a  piece  of  hard- 
tack, when  offered  by  a  soldier  whose 
eyes  are  shining  with  honest  delight  at 
being  able  to  repay  some  trifling  kind- 
ness shown  him  on  the  march. 

The  rock-strewn  mountains  of  Cook's 
Carton  frowned  darkly  on  us  as  we 
made  our  way  into  Fort  Cummings, 
The  sable  garrison,  it  is  said,  never 
ventured  beyond  the  high  mud  walls 
with  less  than  twenty- five  in  the  part), 
were  it  only  to  bring  a  load  of  wood 
from  the  nearest  grove  of  scanty 
timber. 

At  no  post,  I  am  fain  to  confess, 
have  I  seen  a  larger  number  of  me- 
mentos of  Indian  hostility  than  at 
this  Fort.  And  the  negroes  had  all 
the  more  cause  to  dread  attacks  from 
the  Indians,  as  they  had  been  accosted 
the  first  time  they  went  out  —  a  fatigue- 
party,  to  cut  wood  —  by  an  Indian 
chief,  who  told  them  that  he  was  their 
brother,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
come  and  join  his  band  against  their 
common  enemy,  the  white  man.  The 
black  braves  refused,  returning  to  the 
post  without  their,  load  of  wood ;  and 
since  that  time  no  fatigue-party  ever 
returned  that   did  not  bring  back  at 
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least  one  of  their  number  dead  or 
wounded. 

The  last  thing  we  did  before  leaving 
this  post  was  to  stop  at  the  large  basin 
of  water,  Cook's  Spring,  there  to  drink, 
and  let  the  animals  drink,  a  last 
draught  of  the  pure,  clear  flood.  How 
many  a  heart  had  this  spring  glad- 
dened, when  its  sight  broke  on  the 
longing  eyes  of  the  emigrant,  before 
human  habitations  were  ever  to  be 
found  here !  Just  at  the  foot  of  the 
rough  endless  mountain,  the  men 
who  had  come  under  protection  of  our 
train  from  Fort  Cummings,  pointed 
out  where  the  two  mail-riders  coming 
from  Camp  Bayard — our  destination — 
had  been  ambushed  and  killed  by  the 
Indians  only  the  week  before.  I  had 
heard  of  these  two  men  while  at  the 
Fort,  one  of  whom,  a  young  man  hardly 
twenty,  seemed  to  have  an  unusually 
large  number  of  friends  among  men 
of  all  clases  and  grades.  When  smok- 
ing his  farewell  pipe  before  mounting 
his  mule  for  the  trip  to  Camp  Bayard, 
he  said  :  "  Boys,  this  is  my  last  trip. 
Mother  writes  that  she  *s  getting  old 
and  feeble ;  she  wants  me  to  come 
home  ;  so  I've  thrown  up  my  contract 
with  Uncle  Sam,  and  I  'm  going  'back  to 
Booneville  just  as  straight  as  God  will 
let  me,  when  I  get  back  from  Bayard. 
It 's  hard  work  and  small  pay,  any- 
how—  sixty  dollars  a  month,  and  your 
scalp  at  the  mercy  of  the  red  devils 
every  time  you  come  out."  The  letter 
was  found  in  the  boy's  pocket  when 
the  mutilated  body  was  brought  in. 

It  was  no  idle  fancy  when  I  thought 
1  could  see  the  ground  torn  up  in  one 
place  as  from  the  sudden  striking  out 
of  horse's  hoofs.  One  of  the  men 
confirmed  the  idea  that  it  was  not  far 
from  the  place  where  the  body  had 
been  found.  The  mule  had  probably 
taken  the  first  fright  just  there,  where 
the  rider  had  evidently  received  the 
lirst   arrow,  aimed  with  such   deadly 


skill  that  he  fell  in  less  than  two  min- 
utes after  it  struck  him. 

This  gloomy  spot  passed,  the  coun- 
try opened  fair  and  wide  before  us  ; 
level  and  rather  monotonous,  but  with 
nothing  of  the  parched,  sterile  appear- 
ance that  makes  New  Mexico  so 
dreaded  by  most  people.  Trees  were 
few  and  far  between  ;  but  later,  where 
the  Mimbres  river  rolls  its  placid  wa- 
ters by,  there  are  willows,  and  ash 
even,  as  I  have  heard  people  affirm. 
But  I  must- not  forget  the  hot  spring 
we  camped  by  for  an  hour  or  two,  the 
Aqua  Caliente  of  the  Mexicans.  A 
square  pond,  to  approach  which  you 
must  clamber  up  a  natural  mud  wall 
some  two  feet  high,  lay  bubbling  and 
steaming  near  the  shade  of  some  half 
dozen  wide- spreading  trees.  That  cor- 
ner of  the  pond  where  the  water  boils 
out  of  the  earth  had  once  been  tapped, 
apparently,  and  the  water  led  to  the 
primitive  bath-tubs,  made  by  digging 
down  into  the  hard,  clayey  ground.  A 
dismantled  building  showed  that  the 
place  had  at  some  time  been  per- 
manently occupied,  which  was  said  to 
be  the  case  by  the  Mexican  family 
living  under  one  of  the  trees,  and  who 
were  sojourning  here  for  the  purpose  of 
having  life  restored  to  the  paralyzed 
limbs  of  one  of  the  children.  The 
people  who  had  lived  here  were  driven 
off  by  Indians,  but  I  have  heard  since 
that  the  place  had  been  rebuilt. 

The  second  day  after  leaving  Fort 
Cummings  we  came  in  sight  of  a  lovely 
valley,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  low 
wooded  hills,  with  bold,  picturesque 
mountains  rising  to  the  sky  beyond.  A 
clear  brook — so  clear  that  it  was  rightly 
baptized  Minne-ha-ha — gambolled  and 
leaped  and  flashed  among  the  green 
trees  and  the  white  tents  they  over- 
hung ;  and  in  their  midst  a  flag-staff, 
at  whose  head  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  flying,  told  me  that  we  had  reach- 
ed our  journey's  end. 

Josephine  Clifford. 
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A    V,  build  her  long  and  narrow  and  deep; 
xV  She  sha41  cut  the  sea  with  a  scimetar's  »weep, 
Whatever  betides  and  whoever  may  weep  ! 

II. 

Bring  out  the  red  wine  !     Lift  the  glass  to  the  lip  ! 
With  the  roar  of  great  guns,  and  a  "  Hip!  hip! 
Hurrah  !  "  for  the  craft  we  will  christen  the  ship! 

III. 

Dash  a  draught  on  the  bow!     Ah,  the  spar  of  white  wood 

Drijis  into  the  sea  till  it  color*  the  flood 

With  the  very  own  double  and  symbol  of  blood  ! 

IV. 

Now  out  with  the  name  of  the  monarch  gigantic 
That  shall  queen  it  so  grandly  when  surges  are  frantic ! 
Child  of  fire  and  of  iron,  God  save  the  Atlantic! 

i 
V. 

All  freighted  with  power  below  and  above. 
The  heart  of  a  fiend  and  the  wing  of  a  dove  — 
Tumble  in  the  brave  cargo  of  life  and  of  love  ! 

VI. 

(rood  for  a  thousand  souls  !  Hustle  them  in  ! 
Your  mother  and  mine  shall  the  census  begin  ; 
Then  tell  off  the  children  too  little  to  sin ! 

VII. 

With  furnace  of  fire  and  forest  of  mast, 

She  can  conquer  the  calm  and  rally  the  blast ; 

But  fuel  is  costly  !     Coal  -  heavers  avast ! 

VIII. 

Ah,  those  ebony  heaps  that  cumber  the  hold 
Can  never  be  reckoned  in  silver  and  gold  — 
Ten  lives  to  the  ton,  and  an  anguish  untold ! 

IX. 

Alas  for  the  lack  of  a  handful  of  coals ; 
Alas  for  the  ship  that  is  haunted  with  souls ; 
Alas  for  the  bell  that  eternally  tolls ! 
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X. 

All  aboard,  my  fine  fellows  !     "  Up  anchor ! "  the  word  — 

Ah,  never  again  shall  that  order  be  heard, 

For  two  worlds  will  be  mourning  ye^gone  to  a  third  ! 

XI. 

To  the  trumpet  of  March  wild  gallops  the  sea ; 

The  white  -  crested  troopers  are  under  the  lee  — 

Old  World  and  New  World  and  Soul  -  World  are  three ! 

XII. 

( ireat  garments  of  rain  wrap  the  desolate  night ; 
Sweet  Heaven  disastered  is  lost  to  the  sight ; 
'*  Atlantic,"  crash  on  in  the  pride  of  thy  might, 
With  thy  look  -out's  dim  cry,  "  One  <Vc1ock  and  all  right ! 

XIII. 

Ho,  down  with  the  hatches !     The  Seas  come  aboard  ! 
All  together  they  come,  like  a  passionate  word  — 
Like  pirates  that  put  every  soul  to  the  sword  ! 

XIV. 

Their  black  flag  all  abroad  makes  murky  the  air ; 

But  the  ship  parts  the  night  as  a  maiden  her  hair  — 

Through  and  through  the  thick  gloom,  from  land  here  to  land  there, 

Like  the  shuttle  that  weaves  for  a  mourner  to  wear ! 

XV. 

Good  night,  proud  "  Atlantic  !  "     One  tick  of  the  clock, 

And  a  staggering  craunch  and  a  shivering  shock  — 

'T  is  the  flint  and  the  steel !     'T  is  the  ship  and  the  rock  ! 

XVI. 

Deathless  sparks  are  struck  out  from  the  bosoms  of  girls, 
From  the  stout  hjearts  of  manhood  in  scintillant  whirls, 
Like  the  stars  of  the  Flag  when  the  banner  unfurls  ! 

XVII. 

What  hundreds  went  up  unto  God  in  their  sleep ! 
What  hundreds  in  agony  baffled  the  deep  — 
%  Nobody  to  pray  and  nobody  to  weep ! 

XVIII. 

Alas  for  the  flag  of  the  single  "  White  Star," 
With  light  pale  and  cold  as  the  woman's  hands  are 
Who  froze  in  the  shrouds,  flashed  her  jewels  afar, 
Lost  her  hold  on  the  world  and  then  clutched  at  a  spar ! 

V 
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XIX. 

God  of  mercy  and  grace !     How  the  bubbles  come  up 
With  souls  from  the  revel,  who  stayed  not  to  sup ; 
Death  drank  the  last  toast,  and  then  shattered  the  cup ! 

XX. 

Who  crushed  those  poor  hearts  that  wild  terrors  environ  ?  — 

Atlantic  of  water  ?     Atlantic  of  iron  ? 

The  den  where  they  bearded  the  granite  old  lion  ? 

The  God  of  the  sparrows?     A  breath  from  Mount  Zion? 

XXI. 

Bring  the  World  into  court !     Bid  the  verdict  be  given  ! 
"  To  this  true  word  we  render,  resistlessly  driven, 
And  so  say  we  all  — Not  Guilty,  'fore  Heaven  ! " 

XXII. 

Poor  handful  of  carbon  !     Call  humanity's  roll 

For  the  fellow  who  thought,    "  Ah,  how  costly  is  coal !  " 

He  loses  who  bids  any  price  for  his  soul ! 

XXIII. 

And  Christ  died  for  this  man  —  this  pitiful  creature ! 
Made  like  the  noblest  in  fashion  and  feature  — 
Saint  John  the  Belov'd  and  the  Wilderness  Preacher! 

XXIV. 

Too  sordid  for  soul  and  too  subtle  for  sod, 
Let  us  lock  out  of  heart  the  poor  animate  clod, 
And  leave  the  new  Cain  and  his  brother  with  God ! 


XXV. 

In  the  clash  of  the  leaves  of  the  frantic  woods, 
And  the  turbulent  whirl  of  the  angry  floods, 
And  the  rumble  and  roar  of  the  cloudy  broods, 

XXVI. 

In  the  height  of  the  storm  you  have  sometimes  heard 

The  melodious  voice  of  an  unseen  bird, 

And  so  clear  and  so  brave  that  your  heart  was  stirred. 
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XXVIII. 

In  that  bitterer  storm  when  the  plunge  of  the  wreck 
Tossed  the  white  forms  at  will  that  were  strewing  the  deck. 
As  the  foam  -  flakes  are  tossed  on  a  war  -  horse's  neck, 

XXIX. 

And  men  growing  grim  in  their  hunger  for  life, 
And  husband  in  frenzy  abandoning  wife 
To  struggle  alone  in  the  desperate  strife, 

XXX. 

Then  a  voice  brave  and  young  rose  sweet  through  the  din  : 
"  Lend  a  hand !     V  m  alone  with  a  life  -  time  to  win  !  " 
'T  was  the  song  0/  an  angel  rebuking  the  sin. 

XXXI. 

Then  the  brute  that 's  in  men  slunk  back  to  its  lair  — 
Strong  fingers  were  wound  in  the  boy's  curly  hair  — 
"  Pass  the  lad  right  along !     My  chance  he  shall  share !  " 

XXXII. 

Well  done,  little  John  !     For  you  smole  their  left  flank. 
And  summoned  them  back  to  the  heroes'  front  rahk ; 
'Mid  death  and  disaster,  John  Henly  we  thank! 

Benj.  F.  Taylor. 


THE   FALL  OF   EVE. 


I. —  PARADISE    LOST. 

EVE  Stanton's  fall  was  sudden  — 
almost  without  warning ;  and 
people  said,  in  the  orthodox  town  of 
Hurdson,  which  had  been  her  home 
since  childhood,  that  her  face  had  been 
her  ruin  !  They  felt,  and  with  reason, 
that  had  Nature,  with  the  help  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  stunting,  turned  her  out 
a  face   and   form   like   those  of  Mrs. 


Trueman's,  with  her  little  pile  of  cheap- 
looking  literature,  something  in  ap- 
pearance between  a  goody  tract  and  a 
dime  novel,  than  when  they  had  met 
her,  a  few  months  before,  in  society, 
with  a  presence  such  as  the  Coming 
Woman  will  bear  —  large,  firm,  hand- 
some ;  with  a  world  of  brightness  and 
warmth,  youth  and  health,  emanating 
from  eye  and  lip  and  brow,  surround- 
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ante-meridian  of  a  June  day.  Early 
orphaned — so  early  that  the  funeral- 
knell  left  no  St.  Sepulchre  echo  in  her 
baby  ears  —  her  aunt  Fanny,  rich  and 
daughterless,  came  to  her  rescue ;  and 
her  heart  was  so  full  of  mother's  love 
to  let,  that  I  think  through  all  the  long 
years  that  followed,  Eve  never  dream- 
ed that  she  was  but  a  dependent. 

Through  childhood  Eve  was  allowed 
her  own  sweet  will ;  and  a  perfect 
growth  arid  perfect  health  were  the 
result.  Then  she  was  educated,  as  the 
world  goes — that  is,  beautifully  gilded 
by  every  accomplishment;  and  she 
blossomed  into  just  what  Aunt  Fanny 
had  trained  her  for,  a  society  woman  : 
gay  and  sweet  enough  to  attract  the 
gay,  but  with  womanly  discretion  to 
temper  her  gayety,  so  that  the  most 
fastidious  could  say  naught  in  her  dis- 
favor; just  a  beautiful,  bright -tinted 
butterfly.  But  these  butterflies  so 
gladden  this  sombre  work-a-day  world, 
that  we  never  ask  whence  come  the 
gems  that  star  their  wings,  or  how  last- 
ing will  be  their  airy  flutterings. 

What  earnestness  God  had  im- 
planted in  Eve's  composition,  was  ex- 
pended in  doing  her  best  in  whatever 
seemed  given  her  to  do.  Perhaps  this 
was  nothing  more  than  piloting  a 
church-fair,  with  its  attendant  bazars, 
through  to  a  certain  success ;  fagging 
through  the  heavy  work  of  parlor 
theatricals,  pic-nic,  or  party ;  or  in 
adorning  herself — well,  when  it  came 
to  dressing,  it  did  seem  that  Eve  was 
inspired. 

A  frivolous  life,  you  say.  Look 
among  your  own  girl  friends,  and  you 
will    add  —  yet  a  conventional    one. 

Hurdson  was  an  educational  town. 
It  basked  in  the  enlightened  smiles  of 
a  well  -  endowed  college  and  its  at- 
tendant faculty.  It  was  also  a  strictly 
pious  town.  It  had  many  properly- 
organized  churches ;  it  was  the  dwell- 
ing -  place  of  surpliced  priests ;  and 
even  a  mitred  bishop  had  pitched  his 
tent  (a  three  -  story  marble  -  front  tent) 
therein.  Yet  with  all  this  culture  and 
piety,  society  at  large  adored  Eve  Stan- 


ton.   And  who  asked  after  her  spiritual 
life  ?    She  was  a  good  church -woman, 
and  the  rest   was  taken   for  granted 
She    sang    Gloria    in     Fxceisu  with 
wonderful  sweetness;    and  there  wa-. 
no   voice   so   beautiful    in    the  whole 
church,  in  chant  and  response,  as  thai 
of    Eve   Stanton.     She   advanced  no 
decided   opinions   in    regard  to  High 
Church  or  Low  (though  she  did  atone 
time    embroider    an    altar-cloth   with 
High   Church   designs,    but  this,  she 
explained,  was  by  mere  accident).  She 
did  not  dance  in  Lent ;    indeed,  Eve 
was  a  model  young  lady  of  the  world, 
and  her  aunt  was  delighted  with  the 
result  of  her  love  and  care. 

Now  Aunt  Fanny's  property  was 
only  hers  through  her  life,  as  willed  by 
her  husband ;  but  she  always  meant  to 
"  arrange  matters  "  with  the  heir  ap- 
parent— a  step-son  —  so  that  if  she  died 
before  Eve  was  provided  for  —that  is, 
married  —  the  child  should  not  be  left 
destitute.  But  one  day  poor  Aunt 
F  anny,  being  herself  heiress  to  a  heart 
disease,  died,  and  made  no  sign. 

Eve  wanted  to  die  too,  for  she  loved 
her  aunt  dearly  ;  but  that  she  couid 
not  do,  so  she  wept  herself  ill,  and 
would  not  be  comforted.  Then,  with 
all  the  girl's  inexperience,  it  took  many 
and  long  consultations  with  friends  of 
the  family  and  legal  gentlemen,  ere 
she  could  fully  comprehend  just  where 
she  stood  —  twenty  years  of  age,  with 
a  thousand  superficial  accomplish- 
ments, but  with  not  one  solid  bread- 
earning  gift ;  homeless,  kinless,  with 
just  a  hundred  dollars  in  her  purse, 
which  last  item  the  poor  girl  offered  up 
to  the  law ;  but  the  law,  in  the  form  of 
the  heir,  refused  it. 

And  right  here,  out  of  the  darkness, 
a  path  opened  for  her — broad,  easy— 
a  child  might  have  walked  therein— 
and  bordered  with  flowers,  rich  exotics. 
The  good  people  of  Hurdson,  with 
accord,  as  by  a  flash  of  intuition,  de- 
cided that  this  must  be  Eve's  course  — 
easy,  honorable ;  indeed  the  only  thing 
that  she  could  do  and  remain  with 
them,  and  keep  her  old  position. 
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But  Eve  saw  otherwise;  and  wise 
and  simple  were  alike  confounded. 
Outstretched  hands  were  withdrawn, 
and  smiling,  sympathetic  faces  became 
simply  forbearing  and  patient,  with  a 
certain  consciousness  of  merit  in  the 
patience,  even. 

This  step  of  Eve's  was  the  warning ; 
then  Eve  fell !  And  Paradise — that  is, 
Society  —  closed  its  great  gates  with 
a  clang,  and  Cherubim  and  fiery 
swords  guarded  the  portals ;  and  poor 
black-garbed  Eve,  with  her  wonderful 
face  and  royal  intellect,  wandered  off 
into  the  despised  and  shadowed  land 
of  Bohemia,  casting  back,  perhaps, 
regretful  glances  at  the  beautiful  world 
she  had  left  behind  her,  but  with  some- 
thing of  youth's  hopes  looking  ahead 
for  a  rift  in  the  thick  blackness  of  the 
clouds,  and  hoping  for  the  frost -with- 
ered and  dried  grass,  that  made  the 
path  so  painful  to  her  unused  tread,  to 
spring  up  fresh  and  green,  sprinkled 
with  simple  flowers  —  only  pansiesand 
forget-me-nots ;  these  she  asked  for — 
no  more. 

But  her  fall  came  in  this  wise :  When 
she  pushed  aside  the  cup  that  was  prof- 
fered her,  the  cup  that  her  world  said 
held  libation  for  the  gods,  but  in  which 
she  saw  only  rank  poison,  she  shut 
herself  in  her  room,  and  thought  for 
days  as  she  had  never  before  thought  ; 
and  her  resolve  being  taken,  she  put 
on  her  hat  and  scarf  one  morning, 
when  early  summer  was  brightest,  and 
went  out  from  the  mansion  that  seemed 
home  no  longer  (the  owner  was  away, 
but  on  his  return  it  was  to  be  s>old), 
with  an  earnestness  of  purpose  that 
took  nothing  from  the  light  of  her  eye 
or  the  red  of  her  young  cheek. 

She  met  old  friends  in  her  walk 
down  the  long  avenue  —  friends  with 
the  forbearing  look ;  she  saw,  as  yet, 
no  real  coldness,  but  she  felt  that  her 
failure  to  gratify  them  had  left  no  mar- 
gin for  any  farther  misdeeds.  She 
sighed  as  she  thought  of  it,  but  she 
went  on  under  the  shifting  shadows  of 
the  lindens,  till  she  reached  a  statelv 


gate  -  way  guarded  by  two  lions  couch- 
ant  ;  through  this  she  entered  a  pebbly 
path,  that  led  up  to  the  white  stone 
steps  of  the  house  of  President  True- 
man. 

Mrs.  Straightly,  standing  at  her  bay 
window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
avenue,  opened  wide  her  eyes. 

"  Dear  -  a  -  me,  girls,  what  can  Eve 
Stanton  be  going  to  the  President's  so 
early  for !  It  is  n't  possible  she  's  going 
to  sew  ?  Poor  child,  she  must  do 
something,  I  suppose  ;  but  I  can  't  help 
thinking  what  might  have  been." 

Mrs.  Rugby,  one  door  below,  took 
this  view  : 

"  Is  it  possible  that  Miss  Stanton  is 
trying  to  get  the  professorship  for 
music  in  the  college  ?  You  know  it  is 
vacant,  dear.  She 's  not  fit  for  the 
position,  I  *m  sure ;  but  she  must  have 
had  something  in  her  mind  when  she 
refused  —  " 

••  Refused?"  put  in  Mr.  Rugby, 
throwing  down  his  morning  paper 
(he  had  been  holding  it  upside  down, 
his  eyes  following  the  girlish  figure 
over  the  way  out  of  the  shadow  into 
the  sheen) — "refused?  heavens!  You 
women — had  n't  she  a  right,  with  that 
face,  to  refuse  anything  short  of  a 
kingdom  ?  " 

Mr.  Rugby  paused  abruptly  in  his 
fragmentary  tirade.  He  was  no  fool — 
and  he  understood  that  when  there's 
a  community  of  women  in  conspiracy, 
as  one  might  say,  against  one,  any 
man  who  is  a  true  friend  to  the  victim 
will  keep  his  mouth  closed. 

Eve  was  shown,  as  she  requested  to 
be,  directly  to  the  library  of  President 
Trueman.  She  was  a  little  awed  as 
she  entered,  by  the  ponderous  and 
scholastic  air  of  the  room ;  by  the  great 
tomes,  and  the  intricate  scientific  ap- 
paratus. The  President's  rather  benev- 
olent-looking head  was  bent  over  a 
huge  volume,  quite  guiltless  of  any 
knowledge  of  her  presence,  though  the 
servant  had  announced  her.  Eve  felt 
for  a  moment  frivolous  and  uncertain, 
and  was  half    tempted  to  withdraw, 
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with  no  further  effort  to  attract  his  at- 
tention ;  but  the  girl  repeated  the  name 
still  louder,  and  left  her  standing,  quite 
irresolute,  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
President  Trueman  laid  one  finger  on 
the  place,  then  went  on,  with  appa- 
rently undivided  attention,  to  the  close 
of  the  paragraph,  placed  his  mark 
carefully,  then  raised  his  head.  A 
cordial  smile  and  shake  of  the  hand 
greeted  the  intruder. 

"  Ah,  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
handing  her  a  chair,  with  a  pleasing 
gallantry,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  old-time,  but  which  should  be  for 
all  time,  "  but  I  was  wonderfully 
pre-occupied  —  deep  in  Meyer  and 
other  authors  who  have  treated  of  solar 
heat.  I  've  been  making  some  very 
interesting  calculations  on  the  subject. 
You  see,  there  is  a  seeming  paradox  — 
very  puzzling  at  first — namely,  that  a 
body  giving  out  such  an  immense  sup- 
ply of  heat  does  not  itself  lessen  in 
temperature.  Now,  I  am  reading  my- 
self up  on  this,  and  bringing  my  reas- 
on to  bear,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  paradox  —  that  the 
change  that  must  be  created  is  in  the 
molecular — " 

The  President  paused,  with  the  index 
finger  of  the  right  hand  upon  the 
palm  of  the  other.  Eve's  eyes  danced 
and  her  cheeks  dimpled  with  suppress- 
ed laughter.  She  was  used  to  these 
scientific  outbursts  of  the  man,  and  she 
knew  that  he  laughed  at  them  as  hear- 
tily as  another. 

'•  There,  Miss  Eve,  you  see  the 
leopard  can't  change  its  spots.  I  do  n't 
forget  when  I  talked  Darwin  to  you 
half  the  evening,  and  you  said  you  felt 
as  though  you  wanted  to  climb  a  tree 
and  chatter.  I  'm  not  a  bit  debonair, 
I  know;  and  I  never  shall  be,  till  I 
leave  my  cares  and  go  away,  '  and 
loafe  and  invite  my  soul '  awhile." 

"  Leave  your  cares,  sir,  now,  and 
listen  to  mine,  and  help  me."  Eve's 
face  saddened,  as  she  said  this. 

"  Help  you,  dear  child  ?  How  can  I  ? 
I  '11  be  glad  enough  to  do  it,  I  'm  sure." 


"  Do  n't  be  too  sure  of  that.  You 
are  the  only  friend  in  the  wide  world 
who  can  help  me  just  as  I  need  it,  and 
you,  1  fear,  will  refuse." 

"  Try  me,  and  see." 

"  You  know  that  1  am  obliged  to  do 
something  for  my  support."  She  paus- 
ed, and  turned  her  face  fully  toward 
him.  But  he  said  never  a  word,  only 
looking  out  abstractedly  from  the  win- 
dow. "Why  do  n't  you  call  me  to  task  ? 
berate  me,  as  my  other  friends  have 
done?" 

"  I  have  no  right  to  berate  you.  But  I 
have  felt,  with  other  of  your  friends, 
that  you  had,  almost  recklessly,  ren- 
dered yourself  homeless,  by  refusing 
Addison  Fenn/' 

Eve  turned  away  from  him  her 
beautiful  face,  and  her  eves  took  the 
heavy  burden  of  unshed  tears. 

President  Trueman  caught  his  breath. 
Her  silent  reproach  struck  home  ;  but 
with  the  recklessness  of  absent-minded 
persons,  he  went  on  : 

"  As  the  world  goes,  you  would  have 
married  well,  and  stayed  as  mistress  in 
the  beautiful  home  that  has  been  yours 
so  long.  I  hear,  too,  that  he  offered 
you  a  fine  settlement.  He  is  rich,  influ- 
ential, and  talented." 

Eve's  eyes  Hashed.     "  And  for  thus 
much    gold,    talent,     influence,     you 
would  have  me  sell  myself  ?    Go  hand- 
in -hand   down   to   the    grave  with  a 
man  whose  whole  soul  is  tainted  ?    You 
know,  sir,  that  his  reputation  was  such, 
before  he  married  Jane,  that  it  was  as 
much  as   a  woman's  good  name  was 
worth  to  be  seen  speaking  to  him.  You 
know,  and  1  know,  that  he  loved  not 
Jane  one  iota.     Money  was  an  object 
to  him  then  ;  she  had  it,  and  he  mar- 
ried her.      I   don't  believe  much    in 
broken    hearts,  but   if  ever  a  woman 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  that  woman 
was    Jane    Fenn.      She    was   foolish 
enough  to  love  him,  and  his  vile  incon- 
stancy killed  her.    Then  he  got  a  fine 
casket  and  a  costly  monument,  and 
people  said  how  devoted  he  was  to  her 
memory,    and    how    steady  he    had 
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grown  ;  and  now  they  want  me  to  mar- 
ry him.  My  life  has  been  frivolous 
and  empty  enough  so  far,  God  knows, 
but  it  has  at  least  been  pure." 

"  But,  Eve,  he  has  offered  you,  at 
least,  disinterested  love." 
s  "  Ah,  I  was  not  marked  out  for  one 
of  his  victims.  Love  !  Mr.  Trueman, 
do  you  think  such  a  man  can  love? 
He  has  offered  to  buy  me,  as  he  would 
a  handsome  house  or  a  fine  carriage. 
1  have  treated  him  barely  civilly  for 
years,  and  only  that  for  Aunt  Fanny's 
sake.  I  warded  off  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage from  him  within  two  months  of 
Jane's  death,  and  now  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  my  troubles  to  insult  me 
with  it  again;  and  not  content  with 
my  sad  refusal,  he  called  in  others 
to  help  him,  and  so  made  the  matter 
public  property." 

"  Eve,  I  have  been  talking  to  call 
you  out.  I  am,  probably,  alone,  but 
in  the  recesses  of  mv  heart  and  con- 
science,  1  do  approve  of  the  step  you 
have  taken.  I  think,  too,  all  these 
years  I  have  mistaken  your  character. 
I  honor  you,  my  child,  more  than  ever 
before." 

44  Then  help  me,  sir,  as  I  wisji  you  to 
do." 

"How?" 

M  You  are  a  professor  of  elocution, 
and  said  to  be  a  complete  master  of 
Shakspearian  reading.  I  wish  to  study 
for  the  stage." 

"Oh,  Eve  Stanton!" 

"  I  knew  that  I  should  shock  you ;  I 
will  seek  elsewhere." 

44  But  stay !  I  have  some  confidence 
in  your  wisdom.  Speak  freely  to 
me." 

"  You  see  my  situation ;  and  I  am 
not  Peri,  and  I  cannot  live  on  sunlight 
or  the  perfume  of  the  lotus.  You  also 
know  what  my  education  has  been  — 
superficial  enough.  I  might  make  a 
mediocre  instrumental  music  -  teacher, 
or  a  very  poor  school-teacher,  and 
starve  on  my  wages  ;  I  might  do  sew- 
ing ;  I  might  go  into  your  kitchen,  sir, 
and  do  your  cooking.  All  these  would 
be  eminently  womanly  and    proper, 


and  I  should  in  one  and  all  hate  my- 
self and  my  task.  But  acting  —  stage- 
reading  —  I  do  love ;  and  I  have  often 
felt  that  therein  lay  my  one  talent.  1 
would  like  help  to  cultivate  that  talent, 
and  I  believe,  by  token  of  the  love  I 
have  for  it,  that  I  shall  succeed.  I  've 
never  been  self-reliant  —  indeed,  I  've 
never  had  a  call  to  be  until  now ;  but 
my  necessities  are  fast  teaching  me 
that  by  my  muscle  or  my  brain  1  must 
live.  1  hear  much  of  the  dignity  of 
manual  labor;  but  1  think,  sir,  I  should 
be  but  worthy  to  wear  the  cap  and 
bells  if  I  chose  to  worry  unwilling  mus- 
cle up  to  its  grossest  strength,  when 
my  "brain  is  all  ready  cap  -  a  -pie,  and 
spoiling  for  action."  Eve  paused  a 
moment.  **  I  know  it  is  no  easy  path 
that  lies  before  me  ;  but  I  have  youth 
and  enthusiasm,  and  it  saves  me  from 
selling  myself  for  a  home,  as  thousands 
have  done  before  me  and  thousands 
will  do  after.  Not  but  it  would  be  very 
sweet  to  be  petted  and  cared  for  by 
one  whom  I  could  honor  and  love ; 
but  far  better  even  a  third-rate  actress 
(and  that  I  shall  not  be),  who  can 
earn  her  bread,  than  the  wife  of  such  a 
man  as  Judge  Fenn ! " 

41  And  yet,  Eve,  there  are  few  young 
ladies  in  Hurdson  who  would  not  marry 
Judge  Fenn  for  the  asking." 

"  I  know ;  and  few  who  would  not 
think  themselves  degraded  by  going 
upon  the  stage.  I  know  that  my  few 
weeks  of  care  have  changed  me  much , 
but  not  in  this,  that  I  have  ever  loathed 
the  particular  class  of  men  of  which 
Addison  Fenn  is  the  type." 

41  And  yet  if  you  loved  him  ?" 

11  If  my  heart  were  depraved  and 
wayward  enough  to  love  such  a  man, 
I  would  never  marry  him.  I  know  it 
was  the  dream  of  Aunt  Fannv's  blame- 
le*s  life  that  I  should  marry  him,  and 
make  of  him  a  better  man ;  that  is, 
leaven  him  up  to  whiteness.  But  that 's 
not  my  mission." 

"  You  have  not  told  others  your  rea- 
sons for  refusing  him  ? " 

"  No ;  it  would  illy  become  me  to 
make  common  property  of  tjie  sins  of 
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Aunt  Fanny's  son.  I  tell  you,  for  I 
wish  your  esteem." 

11  And  you  want  to  study  for  the 
stage  ? " 

"  I  do.  You  were  my  teacher  once. 
You  told  me  there  were  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities in  my  voice.  You  have  since 
heard  me  declaim,  and  seen  me  act  at 
our  charity  entertainments.  Tell  me 
what  you  think." 

President  Trueman's  head  was  bow- 
ed. There  was  so  long  a  silence  that 
Eve  thought  he  had  escaped  from  her 
and  her  troubles,  and  gone  back  to  his 
speculations  on  the  source  of  supply  of 
the  solar  heat.  When  next  he  spoke, 
it  was  so  low  that  she  could  hardly  hear 
him. 

"  Eve,  I  suppose  I  am  in  your  eyes 
a  man  of  one  idea  —  a  book  -  worm. 
But  I  am  not  always  what  you  see  me. 
When  I  travel  in  Europe,  and  when  I 
visit  the  cities  of  my  own  country,  I 
delight  to  meet  those  of  whom  I  read 
in  my  own  library,  the  greatest  histri- 
onic artists  with  others.  But  never, 
Eve  Stanton,  have  I  heard  human 
voice  that  so  moved  me  as  did  yours 
in  poor,  crazed  Ophelia :  *  There  's 
rosemary  —  that 's  for  remembrance ; 
pray  you,  love,  remember ! '  Heavens ! 
As  though  one  could  ever  forget !  I 
am  humbled  even  now  at  my  child- 
ish susceptibility.  You  will  succeed, 
Eve!" 

Eve's  eyes  opened  wide  with  girlish 
rapture. 

"  And  you  will  teach  me?" 

•'  But  what  will  the  world  say,  if  /, 

President  of College,  Professor 

of  Belles  Lettres  and  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  train  a  young  as- 
pirant for  the  road  that  leadeth  straight 
to  destruction  ?" 

"Oh,  but  it  shall  not  lead  me  to  de- 
struction. It  shall  lead  me  to  inde- 
pendence ;   to  a  broader  culture ;   to  a 


in  Episcopalian  colleges  ?     But  we  *11 
call  in  Marie  and  consult  her." 

When  Eve  went  home  at  nightfall, 
she  no  longer  envied  the  trapeze  girls 
the  elasticity  of  their  limbs,  or  Bridget 
her  muscular  strength.  She  felt  that 
her  one  talent  could  be  utilized. 

President  Trueman  had  many  pitch- 
ed battles  to  fight.  Mrs.  Straightly's 
crowning  charge,  her  forlorn  hope, 
came  in  thus : 

"  And  what,  sir,  would  your  sainted 
mother  say  at  the  course  you  have 
taken?" 

The  President  hesitated.  In  this 
manner  of  conversation  he  was  ever 
slow  of  speech.  But  he  saw  again 
before  him  the  regal  and  aged  lady, 
with  her  soft  face,  faded  eyes,  and  sil- 
very hair ;  with  her  dainty  yet  stately 
motions ;  her  wonderful  diamonds  and 
laces ;  with  her  but  one  weakness — her 
pride  in  her  coat-of-arms  and  her  spot- 
less escutcheon.  It  was  a  hard  ques- 
tion to  answer.  "  My  mother  loved 
Eve  Stanton,"  he  might  have  said. 
But,  ah,  how  quickly  would  have  come 
back  the  answer  that  it  was  the  Eve 
Stanton  of  society  that  the  aged  dame 
had  loved,  and  not  this  cast  -  away ! 

"  What,  I  say,  would  your  mother 
say  to  your  making  of  Eve  Stanton  a 
painted  and  berigged  actress?  Girls, 
leave  the  room  !"* 

Here  was  chance  for  a  side  -  issue. 

"  My  mother,  were  she  alive,  would 
say  to  that,  that  the  costume  of  an 
actress  is  just  as  modest  and  fully  as 
simple  as  that  of  a  full -dressed  society 
woman  of  the  present  day.  And  as 
for  paint,  Eve  Stanton  will  never  need 
that." 

The  President's  eyes  sparkled.  He 
had  descended  to  fight  these  women 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  he  had 
struck  even  better  than  he  knew ;  for 
Mrs.    Straightly    alone     felt    the    full 
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"  We  '11  have  no  more  to  do  with 
Eve  Stanton,"  the  lady  remarked,  with 
emphasis,  after  the  victorious  general 
had  left  the  room  —  an  emphasis  that 
smacked  of  the  "  last  ditch  ; "  •*  and 
as  for  the  Truemans,  I  am  angry 
enough  at  them  to  drop  them,  only  the 
President  would  never  Tcnow  it  if  I  did ; 
and  —  but  of  course  that  never  would 
do.M 

II.  —  PARADISE   REGAINED. 

At  certain  hours  all  through  the 
summer  months,  Eve  went  with  her 
little  package  of  books  to  the  Presi- 
dent's house.  Ere  the  sun  had  reached 
its  full  solstitial  splendor,  her  soul  had 
caught  fire  with  love  of  her  art,  and 
the  words  of  encouragement  and  ap- 
proval from  her  teacher  were  to  her  as 
savory  meat.  Fallen  ?  Her  whole  be- 
ing seemed  educated  up  to  a  higher 
and  purer  life.  She  was  living  for  a 
purpose.  Enthusiasm  for  her  task 
flooded  her,  and  her  spirit  expanded, 
and  she  caught  glimpses  of  a  world  of 
rare  beauty,  where  duty  and  inclination 
tread  flowery  paths  hand  in  hand. 
Her  voice,  always  beautiful,  took  a 
variety — a  height  and  depth,  a  richness 
and  sweetness  —  that  her  teacher  had 
thought  it  impossible  for  the  human 
voice  to  compass.  Her  swaying,  Ionic 
form,  her  bounding  feet,  the  eloquence 
of  her  most  eloquent  hands  and  arms, 
seemed  moved  by  the  same  mystic 
charm  that  gave  her  voice  its  wonder- 
ful power. 

She  was  happy.  Little  recked  she 
or  the  Truemans  what  the  world  was 
saying,  or  of  the  day  when  Judge  Fenn 
should  come  back  from  his  self-im- 
posed Siberian  ( for  Siberia,  read  Sara- 
toga )  exile,  and  she  would  indeed  be 
homeless. 


cents,  her  daughters.  And  Eves  name 
became  not  as  one  who  is  dead,  but 
as  one  fallen,  fallen  from  high  es- 
tate. 

"Oh,  if  she  'd  but  married  Judge 
Fenn!" 

And  as  an  actress,  Eve  was  a  success 
more  signal  than  she  had  dared  to 
hope.  In  the  great  city  she  found 
broader  culture  and  more  liberal  views 
of  life.  Many  in  high  position,  and 
with  roomy,  sunny  tabernacles  for 
hearts,  felt  her  necessities  and  genius, 
and  loved  her  and  honored  her  for 
them.  New  ties  of  interest  she  found, 
too,  outside  the  exclusive  circle  that 
had  once  bounded  her  vision.  Idyls 
she  found  in  the  green-room,  and  mad- 
rigals in  Bohemia ;  saints  in  faded  tin- 
sel and  bedraggled  cotton  -  velvet,  and 
heroes  in  slashed  doublets.  Eve  found 
much  to  love  in  this  new  world,  and 
she  thought  a  thousand  times  better  of 
the  world  than  when  she  had  raced 
with  the  sunbeams  on  its  topmost  bil- 
lows. She  came  to  believe  fully  in 
Tiny  Tims,  Little  Nells  and  Dorrits  ; 
and  thus,  living  her  busy,  earnest  life, 
the  winter  passed. 

With  May-day  she  flitted  to  a  cottage 
that  stood  alone  by  the  sea,  taking 
with  her  as  sole  companion  a  little, 
worn,  old  child,  who  had  long  done  the 
heavy  children's  parts  at  the  theatre, 
and  supported  a  mother,  who  had 
fallen  years  before  in  doing  the  Holy 
Virgin  in  a  Christmas  pantomime  and 
lamed  herself  for  life,  but  who  had  gone 
last  Easter  where  the  Holy  Virgin  and 
Christ-child  are  never  pantomimed. 

Poor  Ninette,  with  her  young  form 
and  her  old,  old  heart,  thought  the 
quiet  sea  -  shore  was  Paradise  and  Eve 
was  an  angel.     And  she  saw  what  she 
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The  half-dozen  proposals  of  marriage 
which  she  had  had  during  the  winter 
had  never  stirred  one  answering  echo 
in  her  heart;  though  one  or  two,  in- 
deed two  of  them,  had  been  from  men 
who  would  have  laid  lofty  intellects 
and  untarnished  names  at  her  feet. 
So  she  was  quite  alone  now,  and 
studied,  too,  with  no  master  to  teach 
her. 

One  twilight  in  June,  P-ve  stood  upon 
the  balcony  of  her  cottage.  A  sweet 
Sabbatic  silence  was  in  the  air,  broken 
by  no  clang  of  cathedral  chimes,  no 
throbbing  of  mighty  organs,  no  clatter 
on  paved  street.  All  nature  seemed 
like  the  sand  in  the  holy  river  of  Sab- 
batajon,  which,  placed  in  an  hour-glass, 
counts  off  the  hours  six  days  in  a  week, 
but  on  the  seventh  is  immovable  in 
awe.  Buds  and  blossoms,  birds  and 
bees,  were  around  her,  and  she  was 
gazing  at  the  pink  and  amber  flood  in 
which  the  dying  day  is  drowned  ;  be- 
fore *her  the  sky  so  full  of  glory,  the 
earth  so  teeming  with  beauty ;  behind 
her  the  shifting  sands,  and  the  low 
laughter  of  the  ocean  waves. 

44  See,  Ninette,"  she  said,  touching 
the  pale  upturned  face ;  "  death  is 
beautiful  when  so  sure  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. Day  crowns  herself  more  re- 
gally for  her  closing  than  for  her 
dawning." 

44  Your  ideas  seem  rather  youthful, 
Miss  Stanton,  when  one  considers  your 
experience.  Now,  I  am  so  demoralized 
that  I  never  see  the  sun  set  with  just 
those  colors,  but  I  think  of  woman 
putting  on  gorgeous  array  when  her 
youth  and  beauty  are  gone." 

Eve  did  not  faint,  or  even  start.  She 
had  not  heard  the  voice  in  a  twelve- 
month, and  yet  she  turned  quietly, 
and  stood  face  to  face  with  Judge  Fenn. 

44  Do  n't  think  I  mean  to  be  per- 
sonal, though ;  for  you  were  never 
looking  more  blooming." 

44  Thanks,  "  —  without  offering  her 
hand,  44  Come  into  the  house  and 
sit.  You  see  I  quite  forget  my  duties 
as  hostess  in  my  surprise  at  seeing 
you." 


44  No,  1  '11  sit  here  ;  1  've  but  a  mo- 
ment to  stay.  I  am  out  yachting  with 
a  party  of  friends,  and  put  in  at  the 
town  next  below  here ;  and  having  an 
hour  to  spare,  I  thought  it  no  more 
than  friendly  to  ride  out  and  inquire 
for  your  welfare." 

44  Thank  you." 

44  Are  you  aware,  Eve,  that  your 
'  thank-youV  are  the  most  uncompro- 
mising things  in  the  world  ?  They  may 
mean,  4  I  wish  you  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,'  or  they  may  mean  nothing." 

44  But  I  supposed  I  was  quite  incog- 
nita here." 

44  Why,  do  n't  you  know  that  your 
whereabouts  are  chronicled,  with 
that  of  other  celebrities,  in  the  daily 
papers?" 

44  Then  you  knew  where  1  was  before 
you  left  New  York?" 

He  hesitated. 

44 1  did,  Eve,  and  —  it 's  my  yacht" 

44  Well,  how  are  the  people  of  Hurd- 
son  ?    You  are  lately  from  there  ?" 

44  Not  lately — no.  The  fact  is,  I  am 
loafing  again  this  summer.  But  1 
believe  the  old  Chancellor  is  quite 
well." 

Eve's  face  paled. 

44  He 's  no  older  than  you,  Addison 
Fenn." 

44  Oh  ! "  indifferently.  "  I  supposed 
him  an  octogenarian  at  least.  He  was 
teacher  of  the  dead  languages  before  I 
was  out  of  roundabouts." 

44  That 's  because  he  made  good  use 
of  his  time." 

44  Thank  you,  as  you  say.  But  can  *t 
you  throw  away  a  little  precious  time, 
and  go  sailing  with  our  party  this  sum- 
mer?" 

44  No,  1  cannot." 

An  angry  flush  overspread  his  face. 

44  You  might  make  some  excuse,  for 
politeness*  sake,  it  seems  to  me.  But 
I  do  n't  want  to  quarrel  with  you, 
Eve.  I  do  n't  forget  that  one  whom 
I  loved  as  a  mother,  loved  you  as  a 
daughter,  or  that  I  once  loved  you 
myself." 

Eve  fancied  there  was  a  tender  fal- 
tering in  the  man's  voice,  and  an  un- 
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derdepth  of  pathos  beneath  the  sneer- 
ing words.  She  glanced  up  at  him. 
A  heavy  curl  of  hair  had  escaped  from 
the  masses  above,  and  rested  with  a 
boyish  grace  upon  his  white  forehead. 
Judge  Fenn  was  a  handsome  man ; 
and  Eve  loved  beauty  in  every  form. 
His  was  a  lordly  presence;  and  Eve 
was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  pro- 
tecting, strong,  yet  gentle  influence 
that  such  men  exert  over  most  women. 
Her  lonely  life  never  seemed  so  lonely 
as  now. 

There  was  a  long  silence  —  long 
enough  for  her  to  catch  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  evil  spirit  that  lurked 
far  back  in  the  tranquil,  turquoise  blue 
of  his  eye ;  and  she  remembered  who 
stood  before  her,  garbed  as  Lucifer, 
Star  of  the  Morning. 

41  Do  you  never  repent  having  left 
your  old  life  and  adopted  this,  Eve  ? " 

"  Never !  I  have  been  successful ; 
and  I  believe  my  life  has  been  as 
purely  womanly  as  in  my  aunt's  par- 
lors." 

"  I  went  to  New  York  last  winter 
to  see  you  act.  I  saw  you  as  Juliet,  as 
Ophelia,  and  as  Parthenia." 

'•  Favorite  characters — all — with  me. 
And  what  did  you  think  ?" 

"  Think  ?  I  hardly  know.  \  re- 
member now  that  I  could  not  hear  your 
words,  for  looking." 

"Looking?" 

"  Yes  —  you  were  so  beautiful." 

Eve's  cheeks  flamed  with  anger. 
Ninette,  seeing  the  hand  that  rested 
on  the  railing  tremble,  drew  near,  and 
placed  her  own  upon  it.  Addison  Fenn 
plucked  a  rose,  and  carelessly  de- 
flowered it. 

**  In  whatever  character  I  saw  you,  you 
reminded  me  vividly  of  Hawthorne's 
Zenobia,  as  you  have  often  done  before. 
Had  Hawthorne  ever  seen  you,  I  should 
never  doubt  whom  the  original  of  his 
heroine  is.  But  watching  you  on  the 
stage,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me 
keep  back  the  same  train  of  thought 
that  Coverdale  confesses  to  having  the 
first  evening  that  he  met  her." 

All  the  purity  and  grace  of  Eve's 


pure  life  sprang  up  in  arms  at  the  in- 
sult. The  color  left  her  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes  shot  out  their  loathing,  though 
her  lips  spake  never  a  word.  He 
quailed  for  a  moment;  then  he  ral- 
lied, and  said,  with  a  mocking  smile : 

"  I  see  you  are  not  changed.  I  feel 
my  unworthiness,  Miss  Stanton  ;  in- 
deed, I  never  aspired  to  hunt  the  Holy 
Grail.  But  nevertheless,  •  a  cat  may 
look  at  a  queen,'  you  know,  and  when 
next  you  play,  I  shall  be  there  to  see 
you  lavish  your  stage-love  upon  a  ring- 
leted star;  or  if  /  am  not  there,  a 
thousand  men  no  better  than  I,  will 
be!" 

Eve's  was  a  placid  and  healthy  tem- 
per :  yet  it  took  hours  of  hurried  and 
purposeless  pacing  on  the  moonlit 
sands  ere  she  left  behind  her — a  wraith 
amid  the  ghostly  mists  —  her  almost 
insane  anger.  She  hardly  knew  how 
the  hours  had  been  passed ;  but  mid- 
night found  her  sitting  by  her  open 
window,  gazing  far  off  over  the*  sea, 
faint  from  her  unusual  passion,  but 
as  earnest  and  strong  of  purpose  as 
ever. 

*"  A  thousand  other  men  no  better 
than  I ! '"  she  was  saying  over  and  over 
again.  "  Oh,  to  think  that  he  has  met 
me  all  my  woman's  life  in  society,  as 
showily  dressed  and  as  anxious  for 
display  as  when  he  saw  me  on  the 
stage,  and  honored  me  all  that  time ; 
and  now  he  dare  insult  me !  But,  ah, 
I  am  a  self- created  gladiator,  and  the 
lances  of  the  world's  prejudice  prick 
me  sore,  and  I  must  bear  my  wounds 
alone.  Ostracized  by  society  and  in- 
sulted by  man  !  But  the  blindness  of 
the  one  or  the  vileness  of  the  other 
shall  not  turn  me  back  from  my  lofty 
aims." 

Then  a  long  pause,  and  the  sobbing 
of  the  ocean  -  waves  was  in  her  ear : 
"  But  'love  is  of  the  valleys,'  and  who 
knoweth  ? " 

It  was  autumn,  and  President  True- 
man  stood  at  his  library  window,  gazing 
out  at  the  closing -in  of  twilight,  and 
at  the  first  frosty  twinkling  of  the  even- 
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ing  star.  A  strange  unrest  held  pos- 
session of  him  —  a  homesickness  so 
vague  as  hardly  to  bear  the  name,  and 
yet  so  real  that  he  suffered.  The 
house  was  all  trim,  scholarly,  silent, 
sad.  The  sobbing  and  the  laughter  of 
infancy,  the  echo  of  a  child's  voice,  the 
droning  of  a  lullaby,  never  haunted 
the  lofty  rooms.  A  moment  before,  he 
half  deemed  that  he  saw  the  form  of  a 
little  child,  spreading  her  shadowy 
hands  over  the  fitfully-flaming  coals — 
a  child  with  a  halo  crowning  her 
brow.  Now,  a  hasty  movement  of  a 
fold  of  the  crimson  curtain,  in  the 
shadow  of  which  he  stood,  and  the 
vision  —  if  vision  it  was  —  vanished. 
But  turning  his  eyes  sadly  out  of  the 
window,  a  leafless  shrub  and  an  un- 
draped  statue  took  form  again ;  but 
this  time  of  that  centaur  -  like  creature, 
a  bright  boy  with  his  hand-sled.  But 
this,  too,  vanished  with  a  drifting 
cloud,  and  the  President  drew  a  long 
sigh.- 

"I  am  here,  sir!  " 

Oh,  these  visions,  these  phantoms 
that  could  speak,  that  haunted  this 
science  -  weary  and  lonely  man  to- 
night ! 

"  You  told  me,  sir,  that  you  would 
bide  your  time,  and  I  am  come  now." 

Still  he  did  not  move.  This  ignis 
fatuus  should  never  cheat  him  as  his 
dream  -  children  had  done,  and  make 
his  life  so  much  lonelier  when  it  was 
gone. 

"  It" is  me!" 

This  time  the  voice  was  so  soft  and 
beseeching  that  his  hand  went  out  to 
meet  the  hand  that  was  groping  for  his 
in  the  gathering  gloom. 

"  Eve,  is  it  you  ?    Will  you  vanish  ?" 

"  Look  at  me!  No,  I  will  not  vanish. 
I  have  found  my  heart ;  I  am  come  to 
be  your  wife  !  " 

••  Oh,  my  darling  !  —  and  give  up  all 
vour  brilliant  career  ?" 

"  You  know  that  I  wrote  you  that 
absence  was  the  test;  and  I  found, 
like  Dinah  Morris,  that  my  soul  is  so 
knit  to  yours  that  it  is  but  a  divided 
life  that  I  live  away  from  you." 


A  child's  voice  came  through  the 
closed  doors.     He  started  : 

"  Dreams  again  ?" 

11  No ;  only  Ninette,  grown  so 
healthy  and  sweet.  She  and  Marie 
are  fast  friends.  We  came  in  on  the 
express  an  hour  ago." 

••  And  what  did  Marie  say  to  the 
happiness  that  was  coming  to  her  most 
unworthy  brother?" 

"  Ask  her.    But  she  told  me.  dear  — " 

"  What  did  she  tell  you  ?  That  long 
ago  I  fought  against  my  love  for  beau- 
tiful Eve  Stanton,  because  I  thought 
her  frivolous,  vain,  content  to  shine 
out  her  little  life  in  smiles  and  dress 
and  display,  with  no  aspiration  for 
anything  better?  Oh,  Eve,  it  was  ad- 
versity that  showed  me  the  stuff  of 
which  you  were  made  !" 

"  And  is  it  possible,  my  benefactor, 
that  you  belong  to  that  world  who 
abandoned  me  because  I  chose  to  be  so 
unconventional  as  to  care  for  myself  in 
my  own  best  way,  rather  than  marry 
for  a  home  ?  No  wonder  that  I,  with 
my  changed  views  of  all  things,  have 
come  to  love  you  so  earnestly.  And 
yet  I,  through  my  winter  of  triumph 
and  my  summer  of  thought  and  study, 
have  fought  against  my  love  for  you. 
I  meant,  sir,  to  prove  by  my  life  that  a 
lonely  woman  can  fight  the  world  and 
conquer  —  that  she  can,  like  man, 
choose  the  profession  that  suits  her 
best,  and  follow  it.  But  my  defeat  is 
signal ;  *and  I  add  but  one  more  to  the 
sublime  army  of  martyrs,  who  find 
through  much  suffering  that,  though 
they  have  man's  intellect,  they  have 
woman's  heart,  that  yields  all  for  love's 
sweet  sake ! " 

When  Mrs.  Straightly,  a  few  days 
afterward,  saw  the  bridal  party  return- 
ing from  Grace  Church,  with  the  bells 
pealing,  and  with  happy  faces,  with 
white  favors  and  flowers,  she  re- 
marked : 

"  My  dears,  we  must  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  calling  upon  Mrs.  True- 
man." 

But  callers  come  and  callers  go  in 
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an  endless  chain  of  calls ;  and  yet  the 
Bishop,  going  back  to  his  tent  in  more 
than  usual  state,  cannot  but  confess 
that  there  is,  really,  something  in  the 


manners  of  the — ahem — President  and 
his  —  ahem  —  talented  wife,  that  does 
not,  to  say  the  least,  invite  an  inti- 
macy, even  — ahem  —  even  from  him ! 

Matilda  M.  Turner, 


THE   STORY  OF   ATLANTIS. 


THE  Story  of  Atlantis,"  recorded 
by  Plato  in  his  "  Tinaeus,"  as 
communicated  to  Solon  by  an  Egyptian 
priest,  has,  in  the  light  of  modern  geo- 
graphical discovery,  been  generally  re- 
garded as  a  myth ;  but  within  a  few 
years  it  has  been  revived,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  investigators  of  profound 
learning  who  regard  it  as  authentic. 
The  following  is  the  version  of  the 
(ireek  philosopher : 

"  Among  the  great  deeds  of  Athens, 
of  which  recollection  is  preserved  in 
our  books,  there  is  one  which  should 
be  placed  above  all  others.  Our  books 
tell  that  the  Athenians  destroyed  an 
army  which  came  across  the  Atlantic 
Sea,  and  insolently  invaded  Europe 
and  Asia ;  for  this  sea  was  then  nav- 
igable, and  beyond  the  strait  where 
you  place  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  there 
was  an  island  larger  than  Asia  [Mi- 
nor] and  Libya  combined.  From  this 
bland  one  could  pass  easily  to  other 
islands,  and  from  these  to  the  Conti- 
nent which  lies  around  the  interior 
sea.  The  sea  on  this  side  of  the  strait 
( the  Mediterranean  )  of  which  we 
speak,  resembles  a  harbor  with  a  nar- 
row entrance ;  but  there  is  a  genuine 
sea,  and  the  land  which  surrounds  it 
is  a  veritable  continent.  In  the  Island 
of  Atiantis  reigned  three  kings  with 
great  and  marvellous  power.  They 
had  under  their  dominion  the  whole  of 
Atlantis,  several  other  islands,  and 
some  parts  of  the  Continent.  At  one 
time  their  power  extended  into  Libya, 
and  into  Europe  as  far  as  Tyrrhenia, 
and,  uniting  their  whole  force,  they 
sought  to  destroy  our  countries  at  a 


blow ;  but  their  defeat  stopped  the  in- 
vasion and  gave  entire  independence 
to  all  the  countries  this  side  of  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.  Afterward,  in  one  day 
and  one  fatal  night,  there  came  mighty 
earthquakes  and  inundations  which 
engulfed  the  warlike  people.  Atlantis 
disappeared  beneath  the  sea,  and  then 
that  se'a  became  inaccessible,  so  that 
navigation  on  it  ceased  on  account  of 
the  quantity  of  mud  which  the  engulf- 
ed island  left  in  its  place." 

Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Solon,  relates 
that  when  that  law -giver  was  in 
Egypt  "  he  conferred  with  the  priests 
and  learned  from  them  the  story  of 
Atlantis." 

Diodorus  Siculus  states  that :  "  Over 
against  Africa  lies  a  very  great  island, 
in  the  vast  ocean,  many  days'  sail  from 
Libya  westward.  The  soil  there  is  very 
fruitful,  a  great  part  whereof  is  moun- 
tainous, but  much  likewise  champaign, 
which  is  the  most  sweet  and  pleasant 
part,  for  it  is  watered  by  several  nav- 
igable streams,  and  beautiful  with 
many  gardens  of  pleasure,  planted  by 
divers  sorts  of  trees  and  an  abundance 
of  orchards.  The  towns  are  adorned 
with  stately  buildings  and  banqueting 
houses  pleasantly  situated  in  their  gar- 
dens and  orchards." 

These  passages  from  the  ancient 
classics  as  to  the  existence  of  a  West- 
ern Continent,  coupled  with  certain 
traditions  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
Mexican  records  of  a  great  catastro- 
phe, the  combined  result  of  earth- 
quakes and  inundations,  by  which  a 
large  area  in  Central  America  became 
submerged,  and  a  greater  portion  of 
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the  population  destroyed,  have  reopen- 
ed the  discussion  whether  Plato's  "Story 
of  Atlantis"  does  not  belong  to  the 
sobrieties  of  truth.  Among  the  most 
zealous  of  these  advocates  is  the  Abbe* 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  who  has 
brought  out  these  traditions  in  his 
translation  of  the  '•  Teo  Amoxtili,"* 
which  is  the  Toltecan  mythological 
history  of  the  cataclysm  of  the  Antil- 
les ;  and  the  late  George  Catlin  pub- 
lished a  little  workf  in  which  this 
theory  is  vigorously  maintained.  Among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America, 
Catlin  found  the  tradition  of  such  a 
cataclysm.  The  tribes  further  south 
relate  that  the  waters  were  seen  com- 
ing in  waves  like  mountains  from  the 
east,  and  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
ran  for  the  high  grounds  to  the 
west,  according  to  some  traditions  one 
man  only,  and  according  to  others, 
two,  and  still  according  to  others, 
seven,  succeeded  in  reaching  places  of 
safety,  and  from  these  have  descended 
the  present  races  of  Indians. 

"  The  tribes  in  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  in  Venezuela,  and  in  British 
and  Dutch  Guinea,  distinctly  describe 
these  cataclysms,  one  by  water,  one  by 
fire,  and  the  third  by  the  winds.  The 
tribes  nearer  the  vicinity  of  the  terrible 
convulsions  were  cognizant  of  the 
whole  effects  of  fire  and  winds,  when 
the  remote  tribes  were  sensible  only  of 
the  flood  of  waters  which  went  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains."  % 

From  amidst "  the  thunder  and  flames 
that  came  out  of  the  sea,"  whilst 
'•  mountains  were  sinking  and  rising," 
the  terror-stricken  inhabitants  sought 
every  expedient  of  safety.  Some  fled 
•  to  the  mountains,  and  some  launched 
their  rafts  and  canoes  upon  the  turbu- 
lent waters,  trusting  that  a  favorable 
current  would  land  them  upon  a  hos- 
pitable shore,  and  thus  in  this  elemental 
strife  this  ancient  civilized  people 
became  widely  dispersed. 


*••  Quatrt    Lettres   Sur   U    Mexique"    and 
"  Sources  de  f  Histoire  Primitive  du  Mexique." 

f  Catlin,   "  The   Lifted  and  Subsided   Rocks  ot 
America."     London  :  TrUbncr  &  Co.,  1870. 
Xfoideftt,  p.  145. 


The  festival  of  "Izcalli"  was  insti- 
tuted to  commemorate  this  terrible 
calamity,  in  which  "  princes  and  peo- 
ple humbled  themselves  before  the 
Divinity  and  besought  Him  not  to  re- 
new the  frightful  convulsions." 

It  is  claimed  that  by  this  catastrophe, 
an  area  larger  than  that  of  the  king- 
dom of  France  became  engulfed, 
including  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  exten- 
sive banks  at  their  eastern  base,  which 
at  that  date  were  vast  and  fertile 
plains,  the  peninsulas  of  Yucatan, 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  the  great 
estuaries  of  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  With  the  peninsulas 
of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala,  went 
down  the  splendid  cities  of  Palenque 
and  Uxmal,  and  others  whose  sites  are 
now  in  the  ocean  bed,  with  most  of 
their  living  inhabitants ;  and  the  Con- 
tinent has  since  risen  sufTiciendy  to 
restore  many  of  these  ancient  sites. 

The  Abbe  Brasseur  boldlv  asserts 
that  he  has  found  proofs  that  the  first 
civilization  of  the  earth  was  on  the 
ground  which  sank  in  the  cataclysm  of 
the  Antilles ;  that  the  first  ceremonial 
religion  commenced  there,  as  well  as 
the  first  Age  of  Bronze,  which  spread 
over  the  two  hemispheres:  and  that 
there  we  have  the  beginning  and  basis 
of  American  ethnology. 

He  appeals  to  comparative  philology 
to  support  his  views.  The  words  Alias 
and  At/antic  have  no  satisfactory  ety- 
mology in  any  language  known  to 
Europe.  They  are  not  Greek,  and 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  known  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  World.  But  in  the 
Nahuatal  (or  Toltecan)  language  we 
find  immediately  the  radical  a,  at/. 
which  signifies  water,  man,  and  the 
top  of  the  head.  *  From  this  comes  a 
series  of  words,  such  as  at /an  —  on  the 
border  of,*  or  amid  the  water  —  from 
which  we  have  the  adjective  Atlantk. 
We  have,  also,  atUi^a — to  combat,  or 
to  be  in  agony  ;  it  means  also,  to  hurl 
or  dart  from  the  water,  and  in  the  pre- 
terit makes  atlas.   A  city  named  Allan 

*  Molina,  "Vocab.en  lengita  MexkanayCts- 
tttlana,"  etc. 
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existed  when  the  continent  was  discov- 
ed  by  Columbus,  in  the  Gulf  of  Urba, 
Darien,  with  a  good  harbor;  but  it  is 
now  reduced  to  an  unimportant  pueblo 
named  Acla. 

The  authority  of  Charles  Martins  is 
appealed  to,  showing  that  "hydro- 
graphy, geology,  and  botany  agree  in 
teaching  us  that  the  Azores,  the  Cana- 
ries, and  Madeira,  are  the  remains  of 
a  great  continent  which  formerly  united 
Europe  to  North  America.*'* 

The  Abbe  might  also  have  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  Retzius,  that  the 
primitive  Dolicocephali  of  America, 
comprehending  not  only  the  Caribs  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  but  the  neighbor- 
ing continent  of  Venezuela  and  Guiana, 
are  nearly  related  to  the  Guanches  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Atlantic 
populations  of  Africa  —  the  Moors. 
Tuaricks,  Copts,  etc. 

Catlin  f  asserts  that  the  ruined  cities 
of  Palenque  and  Uxmal  have  within 
themselves  the  evidences  that  the  ocean 
has  been  their  bed  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  that  the  earth  on  which  one 
treads,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  stand,  bear  incon- 
testable proofs  of  the  same  fact.  Now, 
in  opposition  to  this  claim  to  a  very  re- 
mote antiquity,  it  may  be  stated  that 
these  structures  are  composed  of  a  soft 
coralline  limestone,  of  a  comparatively 
recent  geological  formation,  probably 
of  the  Tertiary  period,  and  upon  the 
structures  themselves  there  are  no 
water-lines,  such  as  would  be  left  by  a 
gradually  emerging  continent.  Be- 
sides, to  show  the  comparatively  recent 
origin  of  these  cities,  by  which  I  mean 
since  the  soil  and  climate  have  assumed 
a,  nearly  unvarying  phase,  it  may  be 
stated  that  over  the  doorways  of 
Uxmal,  Stevens  observed  that  the  lin- 


*  "  Revue  dts  Deux  Mondes"  March,  1867. 
t  Ibidem  %  p.  154. 


tels  were  formed  of  wood  belonging  to 
a  tree  which  is  harder  than  lignum  vita, 
many  of  which  were  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation  at  the  time  of  his  ex- 
plorations, and  this,  too,  in  a  climate 
which  is  most  destructive  to  all  perish- 
able things. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that  the 
earlier  observers  of  the  ruins  of  Palen- 
que describe  structures  which  have 
now  crumbled  to  dust,  and  that  in  that 
moist  climate,  giving  birth  to  a  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  ready  to  eliminate 
whatever  of  nutrition  there  may  be  de- 
rived from  a  perishable  limestone,  these 
abandoned  cities,  since  the  Spanish 
Conquest,  embracing  a  period  of  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
have  assumed  to  a  greater  extent  the 
character  of  un distinguishable  ruins. 
How  different  from  the  dry  atmosphere 
of  Egypt,  which  has  preserved  every 
touch  of  the  graver's  chisel,  every 
shade  of  the  artist's  brush,  and  whose 
soil  is  fertilized,  not  by  descending 
showers,  but  the  annual  inundations  of 
the  Nile !  Had  such  a  climate  reigned 
there,  those  monuments,  reaching  back 
to  the  dawn  of  the  Historic  Period, 
would  have  been  undecipherable.  The 
brilliant  colors  of  the  paintings  and  the 
texture  of  the  finer  handiwork  fade 
and  perish  when  exposed  for  a  genera- 
tion to  the  moist  climate  of  Paris  or 
London. 

It  may  be  further  remarked — a 
point  well  taken  by  M.  Claparede  — 
that  the  disappearance  of  so  large  an 
area  as  was  embraced  in  the  supposed 
Atlantis,  would  have  produced  a  very 
considerable  refrigeration  in  th* climate 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  attended 
with  a  marked  change  in  the  flora  and 
fauna,  especially  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean — an  event  which  would 
have  permanently  engraved  itself  upon 
the  memory  of  the  Egyptians. 

J.  W.  Foster. 
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44   \  yf  V  sr*ip  is  out  on  the  sea;  blow  soft,  ()  wind,  O  wave, 
i  ▼  A    Roll  kindly  where  she  rides!  O  Pilot,  be  strung  and  brave. 
And  guide  my  ship  aright !      Beware  of  the  stranding  bars, 
Look  to  the  answering  helm  —  look  to  the  guiding  stars  — 
And  bring  my  ship  to  shore  ! 

"  For  of  all  the  gallant  ships  that  sail  on  the  boundless  sea, 
There  surely  some  ship  must  ride  that  is  sailing  straight  lo  me; 
It  holds  a  cargo  rare,  of  fortune  and  fame  and  wealth  : 
So,  Pilot,  be  brave  and  strong,  and  bring  for  my  spirit's  health 
Safely  my  ship  to  shore. 

44  On  lx>ard  of  the  vessel  strong  that  is  somewhere  out  at  sea, 

Mayhap  from  the  end  of  the  earth  there  's  some  one  coming  to  me : 
Though  the  vessel  bring  gold  and  gems,  this  love  is  the  sweetest  gift 
That  the  ship  can  hold  for  me.     So,  Pilot,  O  safe  and  swift ! 
Bring  me  my  ship  to  shore.'' 

So  I  sang  in  the  early  days.     Oh,  youth  is  wondrous  .sweet ! 
The  heavens  send  down  their  gifts;  the  earth  beneath  our  feet 
(five  up  their  gifts  to  youth  ;  but  never  a  gift  for  me 
Could  fill  the  place  I  saved  for  the  ship  that  out  at  sea 
Came  never  near  mv  shore. 

44  She  never  will  come,"  I  said ;  but  the  fanner  over  the  way, 
Strong  of  heart  and  of  hand,  at  work  in  his  field  of  hay. 
Must  have  heard  the  words  I  spoke,  for  he  straightway  came  to  me, 
And  said  :  "  You  have  waited  long  for  the  ship  that  was  out  at  sea; 
She  has  reached  the  shore. 

"  The  treasures  you  look  to  find,  it  may  be  she  does  not  hold, — 
The  wealth  of  fortune  and  fame,  the  gifts  of  silver  and  gold ; 
But  with  love  she  is  laden  well,  —  and  now  it  is  yours  to  say 
Whether  she  stays  in  port,  or  whether  she  sails  away 
To  another  shore." 

So  my  ship  came  in  at  last,  though  she  never  had  sailed  the  seas, 
Never  has  seen  the  foam,  or  tasted  the  ocean  breeze ; 
I  had  blindly  wasted  the  years,  watching  a  far  off  shore, 
While  the  ship  was  anchored  close,  in  sight  of  my  father's  door; 
O  near  and  blessed  shore ! 

Carlotta  Perry. 
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PASSING  by  the  question  whether 
the  first  human  individual  re- 
ceived from  his  Creator  a  ready-made 
outfit  of  words,  we  may  at  least  assume 
that  the  first  years  of  language  were 
passed  in  simple  and  moderate  circum- 
stances. M  Born  of  poor  but  honest 
parents,"  language  must  have  been  a 
long  time  in  reaching  anything  like  a 
Ciceronian  or  Addisonian  style.  Among 
the  early  vices  of  mankind  one  would 
not  dare  include  verbosity.  It  must 
have  required  many  centuries  to  create 
this  weakness  of  the  vocal  organs  and 
make  it  an  epidemic.  So  far  as  his- 
tory informs  us,  speech  was  mod- 
erate up  to  the  Greek  period,  in  which 
times  a  certain  philosopher  declared  it 
an  honor  to  have  the  power  to  keep 
silence;  and  another  one  rebuked  a 
young  man  by  wondering  if  there  were 
not  an  open  tube  between  the  fellow's 
ears  and  his  mouth,  by  which  all  the 
words  that  went  into  the  former  open- 
ings tumbled  down  and  rolled  out  like 
Niagara  at  the  latter.  This  allusion 
to  our  distinguished  cataract  forms  no 
part  of  the  original  statement ;  but  we 
would  not  wish  to  deprive  any  ancient 
of  an  illustration  which  we  know  he 
would,  in  favorable  circumstances,  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  adopt.  We  give 
the  Greek  our  cascade,  in  our  gratitude 
for  the  anecdote  given  to  us  of  ancient 
garrulity. 

In  the  first  generations  there  must 
have  been  a  great  many  vast  silences, 
not  only  in  hours  of  courtship  among 
the  young,  but  in  the  legislative  halls 
and  in  the  sewing-circles  of  the  period. 
Any  gag- law  to  cut  off  debate  must 
have  been  undreamed  of.  Few  mem- 
bers of  the  conventions  mentioned 
above,  ventured  upon  any  discourse; 
and  then  the  remarks,  whether  of  a 
love-making  or  law-making  character, 
were  evidently  brief  in  comparison 
with  the  discourse  romantic  of  our  own 
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Emerson  Bennett,  or  political  of  our 
own  Governor  Wise.  The  councils 
held  by  the  native  red  man  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  all  early  human 
conferences ;  and  these  are  notoriously 
full  of  long  silences  and  protracted 
gazing  into  the  ground,  or  blending  of 
the  spirit  with  the  smoke  from  the  pipe 
of  peace.  In  the  Indian  poem  of 
Longfellow,  the  beautiful  maidens  talk 
long  and  well ;  but  the  beauty  and  the 
conversation  occur  not  in  the  absolute 
wilds  of  America,  but  in  the  more  del- 
icate wigwam  pitched  in  the  ample 
poetic  brain,  and  sending  up  from  its 
top  only  the  smoke  of  creative  genius. 
Indeed,  and  upon  honor,  the  original 
inhabitant  is  silent.  Early  language 
is  feeble.  It  is  a  harp  with  only  one 
string.  After  a  few  minutes'  pounding 
upon  it  by  lover  or  warrior  or  sachem, 
sleep  comes  to  the  soul  of  speaker  and 
audience.   w 

It  is  a  hasty  generalization  that  de- 
duces the  existence  of  great  learning 
and  depth  from  the  absence  of  speech. 
This  would  exalt  General  Grant  above 
Edmund  Burke.  Long  enough  have 
we  all  been  imposed  upon  by  the  logic 
that  attaches  profound  thought  to  pro- 
found silence.  Taciturnity  is  very  often 
the  consequence  of  stupidity.  We 
must  all  laugh  at  the  Athenian  who 
said  nothing  at  a  banquet,  but  who  at 
its  close  requested  word  to  be  carried 
to  the  king  that  there  was  one  philoso- 
pher at  the  feast  that  knew  enough  to 
be  silent !  All  the  centuries  since  have 
voted  him  the  most  verdant  intellect 
in  the  company.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
habitual  silence  that  comes  from  a  love 
of  meditation,  or  from  an  incapacity  to 
speak  much  except  when  aroused  by  a 
great  hour  and  great  theme ;  but  aside 
from  these  exceptions,  the  chief  silences 
of  the  world  are  caused  by  poverty  of 
language  in  both  individuals  and 
epochs.    The  Indian  council  in  Amer- 
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ica,  or  the  lovers  of  the  days  of  Rebecca 
and  Isaac,  did  a  great  deal  of  intent 
gazing,  and  partly  because  language 
had  not  become  a  complete  manifesta- 
tion of  soul.  It  was  only  like  a  picture 
or  a  simple  strain  of  music :  an  inade- 
quate expression  of  the  spirit.  A 
singular  writer  has  recently  said  that 
the  extreme  and  stammering  temper  of 
little  children — a  temper  which  makes 
them  stamp  their  little  feet  on  the  floor 
and  attack  all  the  mothers  and  aunts 
in  the  vicinity  —  comes  from  the  ab- 
sence from  their  little  brains  of  words 
fitting  the  time  and  place ;  whereas,  he 
continues,  we  adult  persons,  in  mo- 
ments of  outrageous  provocation,  can 
find  relief  in  a  flow  of  words,  which 
carries  off,  without  physical  contortions 
or  damage,  the  electricity  of  our  wrath. 
We  hope  there  is  truth  in  this ;  for  if 
there  is,  we  may  expect  an  era  when 
war  will  be  superseded  by  peace  con- 
ferences, in  which  an  all-night  debate 
will  be  the  confessed  equivalent  of  a 
battle-field. 

Language  was  long  ago  declared  to 
be  the  image  of  the  soul.  For  truth 
and  beauty,  nothing  can  surpass  this 
definition.  There  are  arts  that  can 
catch  and  detain  the  image  of  the  face, 
and  upon  the  physical  features  we 
may  look  with  the  eye  and  perceive  the 
existing  beauty;  but  the  soul  is  in- 
visible, intangible,  inaudible.  Through 
the  gate  of  music  only  a  small  frag- 
ment of  the  spirit  may  be  seen.  Some- 
thing of  its  pensiveness  or  delicacy 
might  be  inferred,  but  reading  the 
human  soul  by  its  music  alone  would 
be  the  study  of  colors  in  a  dim  cavern, 
or  of  mankind  by  limiting  your  re- 
search to  the  smallest  habitable  island 
in  the  South  Sea.  Wonderfully  beau- 
tiful and  powerful  as  music  is,  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  little  of  the  soul  can  be 
learned  by  its  mediation.  When 
Beethoven  calls  a  symphony  a  "  Pas- 
toral," it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
distinguish  the  trip  out  of  the  city  from 
the  dance  in  the  field,  and  the  dance 
from  the  storm  coming  up  in  the  val- 
ley.    It  is  not  otherwise  with  all  the 


other  fine  arts.  They  afford  only 
glimpses  of  a  broad  world  such  as  is 
enjoyed  by  the  English  miners,  who 
from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  look  up  and 
see  only  a  piece  of  blue  sky,  no  larger 
than  a  carriage  -  wheel.  Oh,  what  a 
poor  spectacle  compared  with  that 
great  sweep  of  light  and  shadow,  peace 
and  storm,  granted  the  heart  which, 
from  some  old  mountain,  overlooks  a 
vast  horizon  !  Compared  with  all  the 
arts,  language  alone  is  worthy  of  being 
called  the  "  image  of  the  soul."  Out 
of  this  ivory  gate  march  in  beautiful 
procession  the  attributes  of  the  spirit. 
Ambition,  patriotism,  friendship,  love, 
religion — all  memory,  all  hope,  all  sor- 
row, all  disappointment,  all  genius,  all 
judgment,  all  sense  of  honor  and 
justice  —  emerge  through  this  portal  of 
speech  ;  and,  with  a  magnificence  sur- 
passing the  triumphal  pageants  of  the 
Caesars,  the  soul's  vast  army  files  be- 
fore us,  no  longer  invisible,  but  in  the 
fields  of  light.  What  would  we  know 
of  the  morals  or  love  of  the  Nazarene, 
what  of  the  wisdom  of  Newton  or 
Bacon,  what  of  the  soul  of  Dante,  of 
the  moral  beauty  of  Beatrice,  what  of 
the  poetic  nature  of  Homer  or  Shaks- 
peare,  what  indeed  of  man  or  God,  if 
only  music  rolled  its  melody  around 
us,  or  painting  unveiled  its  pictures? 
All  arts  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  divine  gift  of  language.  It  is  the 
true  creation  and  development  and 
visible  unfolding  of  the  soul.  Our  his- 
tories, our  poems,  our  philosophies,  our 
laws,  our  morals,  are  photographs  of 
souls  truthful  to  an  extreme  degree, 
and  outlasting  the  soul's  casket  of 
dust. 

Being  an  image  of  the  soul,  lan- 
guage was  small  when  the  human  race 
was  young,  and  is  advancing  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  with  the  advance  of 
society.  There  is  no  word  for  any- 
thing before  mankind  has  come  to 
that  thing.  There  was  no  word  for 
"  steamboat "  before  the  English  lan- 
guage, because  of  the  absence  of  the 
affair  itself.  There  was  no  such  word  as 
"  railroad ' '  in  the  Greek  vocabulary,  be- 
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cause  there  was  nothing  in  the  soul  to 
reflect  forth  such  an  image.  Hence*  we 
conclude  that  there  was  no  verb  in  the 
earliest  languages,  known  or  adopted 
in  advance  of  the  act  in  its  absolute 
performance.  If  God  gave  his  first 
man  any  language,  it  must  have  been 
an  image  of  the  individual  soul  at  that 
date,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  photograph  of  man  in  a 
subsequent  era.  The  law  of  parsimony 
in  argument  leads  us  to  this  inference. 
From  the  language  of  primitive  man 
we  must  therefore  withhold  such  words 
as  "multitude"  and  "crowd,"  and 
"army"  and  "host,"  for  he  had  not 
come  to  those  nouns  any  more  than 
the  Latins  had  come  to  "  railway"  or 
"  shot-gun."  We  must  deny  him  the 
word  "city,"  and  even  "village,"  and 
will  think  ourselves  generous  enough  if 
we  permit  him  to  retain  the  word  "  cot- 
tage," or  "  hut."  We  do  not  wish  to  put 
anything  more  into  his  head  than  there 
was  on  the  outside  of  it.  Following 
this  depleting  process,  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  the  first  language  very  small 
in  extent,  and  to  consist  of  words  not 
depending  upon  industry  and  numbers 
for  their  production.  If  we  think  of 
such  words  as  "love,"  or  "eat,"  or 
"sleep,"  or  "walk,"  or  "worship," 
man  would  want  them  the  first  day  of 
his  life ;  but  all  the  terms  of  politics,  of 
law,  of  mathematics,  of  architecture, 
of  congress,  of  health-boards,  and  kings 
and  presidents  and  historians,  would 
not  b£  demanded  until  the  primitive 
individual  had  passed  forward  into  so- 
ciety. If  man  began  his  career  as  a 
common  Indian,  his  first  language  must 
have  been  only  a  few  muttered  sounds ; 
if  he  began  his  career  in  a  lofty  form, 
as  is  the  Christian  idea,  his  first  ^an" 
guage  must  have  consisted  of  a  few  grand 
words,  such  as  "God,"  "love,"  "com- 
panion," "eat,"  "drink,"  "sleep," 
"  dream."  Other  terms  must  come  with 
future  experience,  as  "  painting,"  when 
man  took  to  Canvas  ;  "  ship,"  when  he 
took  to  the  sea.  The  verb  "  to  steal" 
must  have  come  after  the  acquisition  of 
property,   subsequently  to  the  idea  of 


" meum"  and  "/www/"  and  the 
word  "forger,"  after  the  invention 
of  writing  and  a  paper  currency.  As- 
suming that  the  human  race  set  forth 
from  a  pair,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
from  the  language  all  terms  that 
assume  the  existence  of  an  art  or  a 
science,  or  a  government  or  a  profes- 
sion involving  a  group  of  individuals. 

Setting  forth  from  miracle,  or  from 
natural  forces,  language  began  at  once 
to  expand  with  the  expanding  mind. 
Each  generation  adding  to  human 
events,  mental  and  physical,  went  away, 
leaving  a  greater  multitude  of  those 
things  called  words,  which  are  shad- 
ows of  the  spirit.  An  oak,  in  the  first 
summer  of  its  growth,  casts  a  small 
shadow.  A  hundred  years  afterwards 
its  outline  lies  long  and  wide  upon  the 
open  field.  In  its  early  days  it  will  not 
cast  a  shade  in  anticipation  of  coming 
time.  The  shade  will  only  grow  with 
the  tree.  Thus  language  indicates  the 
soul  of  man  in  his  own  era,  and  is  not 
stored  away  in  any  anticipation  of 
coming  greatness.  The  vocabulary  of 
Eden  must  therefore  have  been  not 
the  tongue  of  an  empire,  nor  of  a  city, 
but  of  a  garden  by  a  beautiful  stream  ; 
and  the  speech  of  the  19th  century  is 
not  that  of  a  garden,  but  of  a  world, 
city  and  garden,  land,  sea,  sky,  multi- 
tude and  solitude,  all  combined  in  one 
strange  instrument.  As  music  has 
advanced  from  a  tom-tom  to  a  piano, 
so  language  has  spread  out  from  the 
little  dialect  of  Eve  to  the  grand  em- 
blazonment of  soul  seen  in  Goethe  or 
Junius  or  Macaulay. 

The  study  of  language  is,  in  one 
sense,  the  study  of  things  and  actions. 
Meeting  with  the  word  "  telegraph," 
we  are  invited  as  rational  beings  to 
investigate  the  fact  that  gives  use  to 
such  an  assemblage  of  letters.  Words 
being  the  representatives  of  what  man 
has  or  does,  the  study  of  words  brings 
us  face  to  face  before  the  multiform 
worlds,  spiritual  and  material.  Web- 
ster and  Burke,  and  that  class  of  min,d, 
make  use  of  ten  thousand  terms; 
whereas  a  plain  hod-carrier  will   em- 
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ploy  only  five  hundred  in  all  his  life. 
Thus  words  indicate  the  confines  of 
individual  information,  telling  how  far 
such  and  such  a  soul  has  marched 
from  the  cradle  where  it  lay  in  silence 
and  darkness. 

The  victory  of  education,  so  far  as 
words  bring  information,  is  to  b%  gain- 
ed not  in  the  study  of  many  languages, 
but  in  the  mastery  of  one.  The  soul 
casts  but  one  shadow  of  itself.  It  has 
but  one  image  of  its  deeds  and  feelings 
and  thoughts.  The  English  language, 
the  German  language,  the  French 
language,*  are  each  the  picture  of  one 
thing,  man  ;  and  though  we  may  know 
a  hundred  names  for  "friendship,"  they 
all  indicate  one  and  the  same  senti- 
ment; a  hundred  names  for  "slavery," 
we  have  learned  in  all  these  only  one 
fact.  Hence  the  chief  aspiration  of 
each  student  should  be  to  master  some 
one  of  these  three  great  languages,  in 
which  the  world's  past  is  all  treasured 
up  without  loss  of  thing  or  thought. 
4f  other  languages  are  studied,  it  should 
be  that  additional  light  may  be  shed 
upon  the  single  one  in  which  we  are 
to  live,  move,  and  have  our  being. 
Many  a  beautiful  girl  comes  from  our 
seminaries  able  to  speak  the  word 
"  friend"  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  English ;  but  the  meaning  of  the 
word  friend,  as  revealed  from  the  days 
of  Christ  down  to  the  bosom  of  her 
own  mother,  has  escaped  her  inquiry. 
Coming  from  the  classical  college,  we 
can  express  the  word  "  liberty"  in 
Greek  and  Latin  and  Sanscrit;  but 
we  are  strangers  to  all  that  import 
which  the  human  race  has  seen  in  the 
term,  regardless  of  vowels  and  conson- 
ants. Whether  the  word  terminates  in 
"Aw"  with  the  Latins,  or  "tad"  with 
the  Spanish,  is  an  investigation  of 
small  import  compared  with  the  deep 
study  of  the  idea  in  the  sufferings  and 
longings  of  the  human  race.  The 
deepest  study  of  the  mind  seeking 
development  can   never  be  found  in 


the  acquisition  of  many  tongues,  but 
of  many  ideas  within  the  same  tongne. 
To  express  one  thought  in  ten  lan- 
guages is  not  so  desirable  as  in 
some  one  language  to  express  ten 
thoughts.  To  possess  a  knowledge  of 
many  forms  of  speech  from  Greek  to 
the  French,  is  only  to  have  a  gallery 
all  the  portraits  in  which  are  of  one 
hero  or  Madonna.  We  ask  you  if  you 
have  a  portrait  of  Caesar,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Pliny  the  younger  and 
elder,  and  your  answer  is,  "  No ;  but  1 
have  five  portraits  of  Socrates;" — an 
interesting  fact,  but  not  the  best  form 
of  fact.  Ten  tongues  are  ten  photo- 
graphs of  the  same  face.  The  highest 
education  will  always  be  found  in 
developing  the  resources  of  some  one 
of  the  three  vast  instruments  of  the 
spirit,  English,  French,  German.  The) 
may  all  be  studied  indeed,  but  only 
that  the  one  into  which  the  soul  hap- 
pens to  have  been  born  may  reveal  all 
its  treasures,  and  become  a  medium  of 
the  mind  in  relation  to  itself  and  to  its 
fellow -men,  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  soul  can  fly  to  and  fro  to  all  the 
accessible  heights  and  depths  of  its 
vast  world. 

Inasmuch  as  the  19th  century  sur- 
passes all  before  it,  and  inasmuch  as 
language  must  be  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  soul,  it  follows  that  the  English  and 
German  and  French  tongues  are  each 
more  expressive,  as  to  quality  and 
quantity,  than  the  tongues  that  lay  like 
a  beautiful  vesture  upon  Ath*ens  or 
Rome.  Each  one  of  these  modern 
tongues  includes  Greece,  and  then 
reaches  beyond.  The  soul  having 
grown  larger,  larger  is  the  shadow  it 
casts,  larger  is  the  drapery  that  en- 
wraps it.  Each  language  possesses 
a  few  individual  traits;  but  look  into 
the  mighty  English  alone,  and  there  is 
the  record  and  picture  of  humanity 
up  to  this  hour,  in  all  its  joy  and  sor- 
row, strength  and  beauty. 

David  Swing. 
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FAITH,    HOPE,   CHARITY. 

YOU  wonder  why,  o'er  Life's  rough  sea, 
My  frail  bark  doth  so  gaily  glide ; 
I  have  three  Angels  by  my  side, 
Three  Angels  sail  with  me. 

The  first,  she  bids  my  soul  be  strong ; 

She  points  me  to  a  cross  -  scarred  form ; 

I  hear  nor  heed  life's  wildest  storm 
While  listening  to  her  song ; 

She  bids  me,  when  the  waters  roll 

Heaven  -  high,  to  look  aloft  to  Him 

Before  whose  brightness  stars  are  dim, 
And  trust  to  Him  my  soul. 

The  next,  an  anchor  in  her  hand, 

When  the  heart  faints  amid  the  strife, 

And  the  black  waves  yawn  for  my  life. 
Talks  of  the  Summer  -  land ; 

I  see  the  glad  port  just  ahead ; 

I  wake  as  from  a  pleasant  dream ; 

Beyond  the  whirl  of  waves  I  seem 
To  clasp  my  kindred  dead. 

The  third,  the  loveliest  of  the  three, 

While  shipwrecked  barks  float  to  and  fro. 

Bids  me  with  open  hand  to  throw 
My  bread  upon  the  sea ; 

And  then  to  hear  sweet  words  of  love, 

To  see  the  grateful  tear  -  drops  flow, — 

Oh,  this  to  me  is  heaven  below, 
And  will  be  heaven  above. 

And  this  is  why,  'mid  gloom  and  glee, 

My  life  -  bark  doth  so  gaily  glide ;  — 

God  keep  these  Angels  by  my  side, 
Till  I  have  crossed  the  sea ! 

William  G.  Broivn. 
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BADEN-BADEN  is  composed  of 
several  irregular  streets,  with 
names  difficult  to  express,  and  more 
difficult  to  understand.  These  diffi- 
culties are  got  rid  of,  however,  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way.  Every  house, 
shop,  stable,  warehouse  and  tenement 
is  numbered  in  consecutive  order, 
reaching  from  i  to  1,259  ( the  number 
of  buildings  constituting  the  town  last 
summer ) ;  so  that  if  the  traveller  starts 
at  the  top  of  Lange  strasse,  where  the 
numbering  begins,  and  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Lichtenthaler,  where  the 
numbering  ends,  he  may  find  any 
place  in  the  whole  town,  without  ask- 
ing a  question  or  knowing  the  name  of 
a  street. 

In  the  quarter  known  as  the  Sophi- 
enne  strasse,  between  the  New  Prome- 
nade and  Stephania  Baths,  in  No. 
471— or,  rather,  in  the  very  indifferent 
house  which  was  designated  by  that 
number  —  there  lived,  in  1848-9,  a 
musician  and  his  family  bearing  the 
common  name  of  Schmidt.  The 
father  had  a  fixed  engagement  worth 
three  hundred  thalers  a  year ;  and  gave 
besides,  during  his  leisure  hours  from 
public  avocations,  private  lessons. 
Hen*  Schmidt  was  in  fact  a  "  hof- 
musikus"  or  one  who  played  on  the 
violin  at  a  theatre,  and  was  not  in 
very  brilliant  circumstances,  as  may  be 
supposed,  having  at  the  date  of  our 
story  a  wife  and  two  grown  daughters 
to  support.  Melanie,  the  eldest,  then 
just  passing  her  twentieth  birth -day, 
added  something,  indeed,  to  the  com- 
mon store  by  teaching  a  singing-  class 
in  the   Lichtenthal  Gymnasium;    but 
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At  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues 
from  Baden  lies  Mannheim,  on  the 
way  to  which  there  is  spread  out  before 
the  tourist  one  of  the  fairest  prospects 
of  all  that  lovely  country.  Before  him 
lies  the  extensive  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
fed  by  glittering  brooks  winding  down 
from  the  hills  of  the  Black  Forest ; 
while  behind  him  eminences  rise  high- 
er and 'higher,  till  they  culminate  in 
Taunus  towering  upward  to  the  clouds. 
There  are  Mentz  with  its  graceful 
spires,  and  the  quiet  villages  of  the 
Rheingau,  and  the  wooded  tops  of  the 
Bergstrasse,  and  ranging  on  the  left 
the  luxuriant  valley  of  the  Main,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Frankfort  appears  in 
fluctuating  outlines. 

It  was  just  where  the  highway  breaks 
from  the  table  -  land  and  winds  down- 
ward towards  the  broad,  green  inter- 
vale, rising  from  which,  terrace  above 
terrace,  is  a  background  of  trellised 
vineyards,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
chalets  and  nestling  cottages,  that 
Herr  Schmidt,  on  his  way  to  Mann- 
heim to  tune  some  musical  instru- 
ments, was  met  with  the  information 
that  the  city  was  in  revolt.  The  revo- 
lutionary disturbances  which  had  be- 
gun in  South  Germany,  and  which  for 
many  months  of  1848  kept  the  whole 
country  in  a  state  of  alarm,  had  at  last 
reached  the  Rhine.  There  was  noth- 
ing, therefore,  for  our  theatre  -  musikus 
to  do  but  to  retrace  hrs  footsteps  home 
and  prepare  his  family  for  the  einguar- 
tierung  that  was  sure  to  come. 

In  troubled  times  this  einquartierung, 
or  quartering  of  soldiers,  is  a  constant 
source  of  anxiety  to  German  families. 
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laundry  -  work  must  be  forthcoming,  or 
else  an  equivalent  in  money,  so  that 
lodging-house  keepers  and  the  land- 
lords of  inns  may  be  paid.  In  those 
days  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  Rhine  were  kept 
in  constant  terror.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  feared  being  put  under  contribu- 
tion by  the  so  -  called  republicans ;  on 
the  other  hand,  every  approach  of 
large  bodies  of  the  army  threatened 
them  with  billetings.  The  town  of 
Mannheim  suffered  not  a  little  in  the 
latter  way.  The  freest -thinking  place 
in  all  free  -  thinking  Baden,  its  press 
outspoken  almost  to  license,  its  public 
men  daring  and  active,  its  Wqffen- 
bruderschaften  (brothers-in-arms)  large 
and  united,  it  came  to  be  consid- 
ered a  kind  of  revolutionary  centre, 
which  it  was  well  to  keep  under 
duress. 

M  Well,"  said  our  friend  Schmidt,  on 
reaching  home  and  taking  his  seat  at 
the  supper  -  table,  "the  Prussians  are 
on  the  march ; .  in  three  or  four  days 
they  are  expected  to  be  here  in  Baden- 
Baden,  and  then  we  shall  have  to 
provide  quarters,  for  who  knows  how 
long  ?  I  wish  the  republicans  were  all 
in  prison.  What  are  we  to  do  if  we 
get  three  or  four  soldiers  to  keep  for  a 
month  ?  or  one  of  those  pretentious 
Prussian  officers?" 

"  Well,"  said  his  wife,  who  was  of  a 
quiet,  resigned  nature,  "let  us  wait 
and  see.  Perhaps  we  may  escape 
after  all."  But  they  all  retired  to  rest 
with  troubled  hearts. 

Two  days  had  not  passed  since  the 
music  -  master's  return  from  his  inter- 
rupted excursion,  when  the  peculiar 
rap  of  a  government  official  was  heard 
at  the  door  of  No.  471.  It  was  a  ser- 
geant of  police.  The  notice,  bearing 
the  Prussian  seal  on  its  face,  was  direct- 


these  matters,  to  beg  that  an  officer 
might  not  be  sent  them. 

"  We  can  manage  four  soldiers  well 
enough,  for  they  require  only  plain 
food  and  a  roof  to  shelter  them ;  but 
for  an  officer  there  must  be  a  room 
and  attendance,  good  cooking  and 
wine,  and  no  end  of  constant  atten- 
tion." 

"Well,"  replied  the  burgomaster, 
"I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you, 
Herr  Schmidt,  and  if  previous  arrange- 
ments are  not  made,  you  shall  have 
the  soldiers." 

It  was  not  so  to  be,  however.  The 
next  day  a  coach  came  driving  to  the 
door ;  a  Prussian  lieutenant  stepped 
out,  ascended  the  door -steps,  knocked 
at  the  door,  and,  upon  its  being  opened, 
inquired : 

"  Does  the  Herr  Hof  -  Musikus  Karl 
Schmidt  live  here  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Christine,  for  it 
was  she  who  opened  the  door.  "  Will 
you  walk  in  ?" 

"  I  am  directed  to  seek  quarters  with 
you,  fraulein ;  here  is  my  billeting 
order." 

"  O,  very  well;  walk  in,  Lieutenant. 
I  am  not  fraulein ;  I  am  only  Christine. 
But  I  will  call  my  sister,  if  you  will  sit 
down." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  while  his 
gaze  was  fixed  on  what  was  then,  in 
its  girlhood,  as  it  is  now  in  its  mature 
womanhood,  the  handsomest  face  in 
Germany.  Men  admire  beauty  in  the 
other  sex  without  analysis.  Many  a 
man  has  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight, 
without  being  able,  after  parting,  to 
describe  a  single  feature  of  the  divine 
creature.  He  knows  she  is  beautiful ; 
but  how  it  is  so,  is  unable  to  tell.  A 
woman,  on  the  contrary,  first  analyzes 
one  of  her  own  sex  —  her  nose,  eyes, 
brow,    chin,    neck,    shoulders,  waist, 
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have  told  whether  the  vision  of  loveli- 
ness that  had  just  faded  from  his  view 
were  tall  or  short,  brunette  or  blonde ; 
he  only  knew  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  had  seen  perfect  beauty. 
But  had  he  possessed  a  woman's 
power  of  setting  that  flaxen  hair,  those 
Grecian  features,  that  low  forehead, 
dimpled  chin,  graceful  figure,  and, 
above  all,  those  large,  deep,  liquid  eyes 
of  blue,  each  by  itself,  he  would  have 
known  the  same.  To  him  —  as  to 
every  one,  twenty  -  four  years  ago  — 
Christine  Schmidt  was  a  marvel  of 
beauty. 

"  This  is  the  fraulein  of  the  house," 
said  Christine,  leading  her  sister  to- 
wards the  young  officer ;  "  my  sister, 
Melanie  Schmidt.  She  will  show  you 
your  apartment." 

Fraulein,  putting  a  good  face  on  the 
matter,  introduced  the  Lieutenant  to 
the  room  which  he  would  have  to  oc- 
cupy. 

••  It  is  the  only  bed  -  chamber  of  our 
three  which  we  can  give  you,"  she 
said  ;  and  then,  running  to  her  mother, 
exclaimed : 

"  Alas,  dear  mother !  our  worst  fears 
have  come  to  pass  ;  here  is  an  officer 
billeted  on  us." 

"  What  sort  of  an  officer  ?  "  asked 
the  kind  -  hearted  dame. 

"A  Prussian  lieutenant,"  replied 
Melanie. 

"  Well,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
We  must  wait  and  see.  It  is  God's 
will,  and  we  must  do  our  best." 

The  good  frau  went  herself  to  bid 
the  officer  welcome  ;  for,  as  she  said, 
••  It  is  no  fault  of  his,  and  we  must  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  what  we  can- 
not help  ; "  and,  receiving  him  with 
all  friendliness,  shortly  returned  to 
her  daughters  with  a  far  more  cheerful 
face. 

"Well,  Mitherkin,"  they  asked, 
*•  what  say  you  to  the  stranger  ?  " 

"  He  seems  to  me,"  replied  the  frau, 
M  to  be  friendly  and  unpretending,  and 
perhaps  he  will  be  less  trouble  and  ex- 
pense than  we  fear.  He  said  he  knew 
how  unpleasant  billeting  was,  and  we 


must  not  put  ourselves  about,  but 
make  him  one  of  the  family.  We  must 
wait  and  see." 

And,  in  fact,  such  was  the  character 
that  Lieutenant  von  Mayer  bore.    He 
was  kind  -  hearted  as  well  as  energetic, 
without  any  assumption  of  superiority, 
and  felt  himself  to  be  one  of  the  peo- 
ple, though  it  might  be  his  duty  some- 
times  to    fight   against   them.      Herr 
Schmidt's  impression,   when   he  saw 
his  guest,  was  precisely  the  same  with 
his  wife's.      Accordingly,   before   the 
family  were  retired  to  rest,  they  had 
concluded  that  things  were,  perhaps, 
best  as  they  were.     A  point  of  great 
sympathy  was  that  Herr  Lieutenant 
was  passionately  fond   of  music    In 
fact,  as  he  told  his  entertainers  after- 
wards, he  had  chosen  the  musician's 
quarters  in  preference  to  others  because 
of  his  love  for  music,  and  because,  hav- 
ing mutual  tastes,  their  acquaintance 
with  each  other  would  be  more  free 
and  agreeable.     With  every  day  the 
attachment  grew  between  the  young 
officer  and  the   Schmidts.      He  had 
made  himself,  as  he  said  he  would, 
thoroughly  at  home;    and   they,  on 
their  side,  regarded  him  as  a  friend. 
In  the  evenings,  after  the  work  of  the 
day,  they  feasted  ear  and  soul  together 
on  the  sweet  harmonies  of  Mozart,  the 
profound  spirit-stirring  strains  of  Han 
del,  the  brilliant  sonatas  of  Beethoven, 
and   the   works  of   other  composers. 
Herr    Schmidt's    favorite    instrument 
was  the  violin  ;  his  daughter  Christine 
was  thoroughly  mistress  of  the  piano ; 
and  Herr  Mayer  was  no  indifferent 
player  on  the  flute.    And  so,  uniting 
their  powers,  the  evening  hours  passed 
by  like  the  wind. 

That  the  Lieutenant  was  continually 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  charms 
of  Christine,  was  apparent  to  all.  But 
the  love-making  which  is  universal  in 
England  and  America,  is  never  per- 
mitted in  Germany  before  betrothal. 
Of  course  the  young  girl  was  not  ig- 
norant of  the  feelings  she  had  in 
spired — no  woman  ever  is ;  but  when, 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Lieutenant 
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Mayer's  regiment  received  marching 
orders,  and  he  announced  his  de- 
parture, no  whispered  word,  nor  press- 
ure of  her  hand,  nor  prolonged  gaze, 
had  ever  told  Christine  of  his  love. 

Though  the  absence  of  their  guest 
would  naturally  free  the  Schmidts  from 
an  expense  they  were  illy  able  to  bear, 
they  felt  sorry  to  lose  him,  and  he  was 
still  more  pained  to  go.  Before  taking 
leave,  he  made  each  a  present  such  as 
his  own  small  pay  allowed,  and  sepa- 
rated from  them  with  a  heavy  heart 
and  many  last  words.  The  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Herr  Lieutenant  with  the 
Baden-Baden  hof  ~  musikus  family 
seemed  to  have  terminated  forever. 
Of  course  he  had  promised  to  look 
them  up  whenever  it  should  lie  in  his 
power;  but  his  regiment  was  about 
being  ordered  into  Silesia,  and  it  might 
be  manv  vears  before  he  could  visit  the 
Rhine  again.  However,  good-byes 
were  said,  and  Herr  Hof  -  Musikus  re- 
marked, when  the  carriage  had  driven 
•  away  — 

"  Good  fellow,  he !  But  we  shall 
hardly  meet  him  again. " 

"God  only  knows  that,"  said  the 
good  frau  ;    •'  we  must  wait  and  see !  " 

Five  years  pass  away.  It  is  the 
afternoon  of  a  lovely  June  day,  when, 
even  in  Baden  -  Baden,  the  song  of 
birds  and  scent  of  flowers  make  life 
lovelier  and  heavy  hearts  lighter.  But 
it  is  not  so  in  No.  471.  There  is  trouble 
there  far  greater  than  the  infliction  of 
a  billeting  ticket,  or  even  poverty. 
Herr  Musikus  is  seriously  ill,  and  the 
doctors  give  no  hope  of  recover)*. 
With  sad  forebodings  have  mother 
and  daughters  nursed  their  beloved 
friend  ;  and  now,  after  the  illness  of  a 
month,  he  lies  a-dying.  It  is  nearly 
over  ;  and  life,  like  a  spent  steed,  is 
panting  for  the  goal.  His  last  words 
are :  "  Herr  Jesu,  to  thee  I  live ! 
Herr  Jesu,  to  thee  I  die !  In  life  and 
in  death  thou  art  my  gain  (  Du  bist 
mein  gewinn )."  He  fell  into  a  faint, 
and  as  the  good  frau  and  the  patient 
fraulein  were  attempting  to  raise  his 
head,  passed  away. 


When  the  funeral  was  over  and  the 
first  shock  had  lost  its  force,  that  ter- 
rible question  rose  before  the  stricken 
family  —  How  are  we  to  live?  The 
widow  had  nothing  more  than  the 
scant  furniture  of  the  house ;  and  the 
earnings  of  her  daughters,  even  if  both 
could  be  employed  all  the  time,  which 
was  quite  unlikely,  were  small.  It  was 
evident  that  their  means  were  insuf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  keep  their 
house,  or  even  to  live  in  Baden-Baden, 
which  in  Germany  is  counted  an  ex 
pensive  place.  They  therefore  made 
inquiries  among  their  friends  for  some 
cheap  place,  where  employment  could 
be  had  for  the  daughters,  so  that  all 
might  live  together.  At  last  they  heard 
of  a  small  out  -  of-  the  -  way  suburb  of 
Strasburgf,  where,  by  hiring  a  single 
room  and  using  the  utmost  economy, 
they  might  live.  It  was  hoped  that  in 
the  choir  of  the  munster  the  talents 
and  musical  education  of  the  daughters 
would  enable  them  to  get  a  place,  even 
if  they  failed  to  obtain  pupils ;  and  the 
hope  was  realized.  They  removed  to 
Strasburg ;  and  it  shortly  became  ob- 
vious that,  even  with  their  scanty 
means,  they  might  add  another  room 
to  their  apartments. 

Prior  to  the  death  of  Herr  Schmidt, 
the  name  of  the  Lieutenant  had  not 
unfrequently  been  mentioned.  No 
letter,  no  mention  in  the  newspapers, 
no  rumor  of  their  former  guest,  had 
ever  reached  them.  He  might  have 
fallen  in  battle ;  he  might  have  had 
advancement ;  he  might  be  married. 
WTho  knew?  And  why  should  they 
think  of  him,  who  had  so  entirely  dis- 
missed them  from  his  thoughts  ? 

"  He  might  at  least  have  written  us 
a  letter  to  tell  us  where  he  is,"  said 
Fraulein  Melanie.  "  It  is  quite  evident 
that  he  has  forgotten  us.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Mitherkin  ?" 

"  That  is  not  certain,"  replied  the 
mother.  "He  may  have  reasons  we 
do  not  know.    We  must  wait  and  see." 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation, 
our  two  young  friends,  in  company 
with  a  number  of  other  choristers  of 
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the  munster,  made  for  the  first  time 
the  ascent  of  the  famous  spire,  the 
highest  in  the  world  —  higher  by  four- 
teen feet  than  the  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt  even  —  and  in  construction  the 
masterpiece  of  airy  open-work.  Beau- 
tiful as  the  main  building  is,  over  the 
solid  work  of  which  is  thrown  a  netting 
of  arcades  and  pillars,  making  the 
mass  look  as  if  it  were  set  in  a  case  of 
woven  stone,  it  does  not  compare  in 
elegance  and  gracefulness  with  the 
towering  steeple.  There  is  no  great 
difficulty  nor  danger  in  the  ascent  to  a 
person  of  ordinary  nerve ;  but  the 
stone-work  is  so  completely  open,  and 
the  pillars  which  support  it  so  wide 
apart,  that  if  the  foot  were  to  slip,  one 
might  possibly  drop  through  the  fret- 
work. The  height  is  at  the  top  468 
feet  from  the  pavement,  so  that  the 
mere  thought  of  an  accident  on  the 
steps  makes  the  head  giddy.  The 
party  ascending  comprised  twenty  per- 
sons or  more,  led  by  one  of  the  watch- 
men. Within  a  few  feet  of  the  top, 
where  the  winding  stair  terminates 
under  a  carved  rosette,  a  young  girl, 
next  before  our  friend  Christine  in  the 
procession,  in  a  spirit  of  foolish  bra- 
vado, made  a  pirouette.  Her  foot 
struck  the  former  full  in  the  face,  and 
so  startled  and  blinded  her  that  she 
stumbled  and  began  to  fall  from  step 
to  step.  She  might  not  have  fallen 
through  the  stone  net -work.  She 
might,  perhaps,  have  checked  herself 
in  a  moment  or  two,  and  have  es- 
caped at  the  expense  of  a  few  bruises. 
But  she  fainted  as  she  fell ;  and,  being 
last  in  the  winding  line,  there  was  no 
one  to  give  a  check  to  her  descent.  A 
scream  of  terror  went  up  from  her 
companions.  The  watchman  shouted 
out  some  directions,  but  no  one  un- 
derstood what  he  meant.  The  limp 
body  of  the  poor  girl  was  falling  from 
step  to  step,  every  moment  at  the  risk 
of  being  shot  through  the  apertures  of 
the  tracery,  when  a  gentleman,  with 
another  party  conducted  by  another 
guide,  looked  upward,  comprehended 
the  situation  in  a  moment,  and  rushing 


forward,  seized  her  around  the  waist, 
and  held  her  out  of  danger  till  the 
watchman  and  others  came  to  her  re- 
lief. 

The  horror  of  the  situation,  and  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  event  had 
come  and  gone,  left  Melanie  indifferent 
to  everything  but  her  sister's  escape. 
All  danger  was  past,  however,  and 
the  poor  girl  was  recovering  from  her 
faintnes's,  when  the  rescuer,  who  still 
lingered  among  the  group,  to  be  ready 
to  render  assistance  if  needed,  ex- 
claimed : 

"Good  God !  it's  Christine  Schmidt ."' 

Melanie  looked  around,  and  there, 
changed    indeed,    but    unmistakable, 
stood     their    old     friend,    Heir    von 
Mayer.     He  had    just    arrived    from 
Baden-Baden,  whither  he  had  been  in 
search  of  the  family.     Learning  that 
they  had  moved  to  Strasburg,  and  that 
his  young  friends  had  found  employ- 
ment in  the  munster,  he  had  made  his 
way  there  from  the  inn,  and  supposing 
them  absent  at  dinner,  was  amusing 
himself  till  their  return.     The  renewed 
acquaintance,  the  gratitude,  the  expla- 
nations, the  walk  to  the  humble  abode, 
the  introduction  to  the  good  mother, 
and  the  long  history  each  had  to  give 
the  other,  need  not  be  recorded  here. 
The  only  change  in  Herr  Captain,  as 
he  now  must  be  called,  was  that  he 
was    more    bronzed    and    somewhat 
stouter.     He  had  been  wounded ;  had 
been  long  confined  in  consequence,  at 
the  house  of  his  parents,  who  had 
since  died;   had  been  promoted  to  a 
captaincy,  and  looked  shortly  for  some- 
thing higher.     He  craved  the  privilege 
of   spending  his  evenings,  while  he 
stayed    in     Strasburg,    with    his   old 
friends,  which  was,  of  course,  gladly 
granted. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,, 
that  Captain  von  Mayer  was  not  less 
impressed  with  the  womanly  charms 
than  he  had  been  six  years  before  with 
the  girlish  beauty  of  Christine.  One 
afternoon,  before  the  return  home  of 
the  young  ladies,  he  sought  Frau 
Schmidt,  and  in  an  unusually  solemn 
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and  tender  manner,  declared  his  love 
for  her  younger  daughter,  her  confes- 
sion of  love  for  him,  and  begged  her 
consent  to  their  betrothal.  With  min- 
gled astonishment  and  thankfulness 
she  consented,  and  gave  them  her 
blessing.  And  now  the  Captain  con- 
fessed that  from  the  very  first  his  heart 
had  been  won  by  the  beauty,  spright- 
liness,  intelligence  a,nd  gentleness  of 
Christine,  and  that  he  had  avoided  the 
revelation  of  his  feelings,  even  so  far 
as  continuing  the  acquaintance  by  let- 
ters, solely  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  his  promotion.  After  a  few  weeks 
he  returned  to  his  regiment,  a  promise 
having  been  given  that  in  the  coming 
winter,  if  he  could  get  leave  of  ab- 
sence, the  marriage  should  take  place. 
The  time  soon  slipped  away,  and 
in  the  following  January  Christine 
S.chmidt  became  Frau  Hauptmann 
Mayer,  and  removed  with  her  husband 
to  East  Germany. 

It  is  time  to  say  that  our  story,  in  all 
its  outlines,  is  true,  and  that  its  char- 
acters still  live.  Captain  Mayer 
became  successively  major,  colonel, 
and  general,  and  in  the  year  1869 
he  held  the  position  of  Under  Minister 
of  War  in  Prussia.  As  such,  he  had 
the  title  of  His  Excellency,  Minister  of 
War,  General  Mayer ;  and  his  wife,  ac- 
cording to  German  custom,  was  ad- 
dressed as  Frau  Excellency.  The  great 


war  has  advanced  his  position  and 
added  to  his  fame,  so  that  to-day,  in 
Berlin,  the  daughter  of  the  Baden- 
Baden  Hof  -  Musikus  Schmidt  now 
ranks,  through  her  husband,  with  the 
highest  in  society,  and  her  grace 
and  matronly  beauty  are  the  toast  of 
the  great  kingdom. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Since  our  story 
has  left  romance  for  the  realm  of  fact, 
let  us  add  that  Melanie  was  wedded, 
now  ten  years  gone,  to  a  nobleman  of 
large  estates,  and  that  her  husband, 
though  twenty  years  her  senior,  is  not 
only  a  man  every  way  worthy,  but 
knows  how  to  prize  the  strong  good 
sense,  sound  intelligence,  and  thorough 
faithfulness  of  a  wife  wh6,  though  not 
noble  by  birth,  is  all  nobleness  in  mind, 
heart  and  manners. 

Our  good  Frau  Hof-Musikus  Schmidt, 
raised  above  the  sordid  cares  of  penury, 
passes  her  last  days  alternately  between 
the  mansion  in  Berlin  and  the  castle 
KerkofT  near  Cologne,  as  the  duties  of 
grand-maternity,  which  occur  not  in- 
frequently, require.  She  anticipates 
no  troubles,  and  seeks  to  escape  no 
burdens.  In  her  time  of  prosperity,  as 
Grand-Frau  of  two  high  ladies  of  Prus- 
sia, she  still  repeats  her  philosophy  of 
life,  whatever  the  occasion  be,  and 
ends  all  controversy  by  the  phrase, 
"  We  must  wait  and  see." 

N  S.  Dodge, 
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THE  DOCTOR  IN  LOVE. 

BEWITCHING,  beauteous,  cruel  Jane  McSparrow  ! 
My  bosom's  lord  no  longer  its  own  lord  is; 
Inspired  by  thee,  Dan  Cupid's  fatal  arrow 
Has  pierced  my  apex  cordis. 

No  knock  I  heed,  nor  answer  any  call ; 

No  action  have  in  ilium  or  duodenum ; 
Spleen,  pancreas,  colon,  stomach,  liver,  all 

Have  something  very  odd  in  'em. 

My  outward  size  is  fitted  to  deceive ; 

By  stays  and  padding  I'm  a  hollow  sham ; 
My  inward  sighs  with  painful  labor  heave 
My  wasted  diaphragm. 

My  brachials  are  gone,  my  deltoid  dwindles ; 

This  pectoralis  major 's  all  unreal ; 
These  shanks,  so  shapely  once,  are  now  but  spindles. 
From  lack  of  popliteal. 

Masseters  and  molars  have  no  further  use ; 

For  weeks  a  score  I've  fed  on  thinnest  gruel ; 
Gone  is  the  function  of  the  gastric  juice. 
For  want  of  gastric  fuel. 

Of  best  prescriptions  I  have  taken  twenty  — 

44  Spts.  vin.  gal."  —  (I  hardly  dare  exhibit  'em  !  i 
44  Decoct.  Hard.  Oct.  I,  ter  in  die;  "  **  Spiritus  Frumentit. 
Cape  ad  libitum." 

But  all  in  vain;  a  subject  —  a  cadaver  — 

I  hasten  toward  that  tenement  so  narrow ; 
Foredoomed  I  am,  since  fated  not  to  have  her — 
Sweet,  cruel  Jane  McSparrow ! 
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Bits  ok  Talk  About  IIomk  Matters. 
By  H.  H.,  author  of  "  Verses"  and 
"  Bits  of  Travel."  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers.  (Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago.) 

There  is  the  indefinable  charm  of 
womanliness  in  all  that  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt 
writes ;  and  she  seems  to  have  been  "  in- 
oculated" with  the  subject  of  her  present 
book.  We  have  read  it  with  the  voice, 
tender  and  plaintive,  of  a  true  woman  com- 
ing to  us  out  of  the  lines  and  pleading  for 
that  venerable  piece  of  conservatism  —  a 
home.  The  thing  has  seemed  almost  past 
praying  for  in  recent  years ;  so  many  new 
works  and  plays,  ideas  and  whimsies,  seem- 
ing to  get  the  better  of  it  in  the  struggle 
for  life  that  goes  in  our  social  habits. 
If  it  could  be  done  by  steam !  If  only 
education  of  any  possible  sort  outside  of 
home  would  give  it  back  to  us !  But  all 
our  large  dreams  miss  it  as  hot-houses  miss 
the  cowslips;  and  we  fear  the  patience 
which  alone  can  produce  it  out  of  the  deep 
rich  life  of  reflection  and  affection,  will 
but  slowly  and  uncertainly  return  to  our 
eager,  grasping  and  self-centred  natures. 

In  "Wanted  —  a  Home,"  the  author 
states  the  problem  thus  : 

"  Nothing  can  be  meaner  than  that 
4  Misery  should  love  company.'  But  the 
proverb  is  founded  on  an  original  principle 
in  human  nature,  which  it  is  no  use  to 
deny  and  hard  work  to  conquer.  I  have 
been  uneasily  conscious  of  this  sneaking 
sin  in  my  own  soul,  as  I  have  read  article 
after  article  in  the  English  newspapers  and 
magazines  on  the  '  decadence  of  the  home 
spirit  in  English  family  life,  as  seen  in  the 
large  towns  and  the  metropolis/  It  seems 
that  the  English  are  as  badly  off  as  we. 
There,  also,  men  are  wide-awake  and  gay 
at  clubs  and  races,  and  sleepy  and  morose 
at  their  own  houses  ;  '  sons  lead  lives  in- 
dependent of  their  fathers  and  apart  from 


their  sisters  and  mothers; '  *  girls  run  about 
as  they  please  without  care  or  guidance.' 
This  state  of  things  is  •  a  spreading  social 
evil,'  and  men  are  at  their  wit's  end  to 
know  what  is  to  be  done  about  it.     They 
are  ransacking  '  national  character  and  cus- 
toms, religion,  and  the  particular  tendency 
of  the  present  literary  and  scientific  thought, 
and  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  pub- 
lic press/  to  find  out  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
One  writer  ascribes  it  to  the  '  exceeding  rest- 
lessness and  the  desire  to  be  doing  some 
thing  which  are  predominant  and  indomit- 
able in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ; '  another  to 
the  passion  which  almost  all  families iiave 
for  seeming  richer  and  more  fashionable 
than  their  means  will  allow.     In  these,  and 
in  most  of  their  other  theories,  they  are  only 
working  round  and  round,  as  doctors  so 
often  do,  in  the  dreary  circle  of  symptom 
atic  results,  without  so  much  as  touching 
or   perhaps   suspecting   their   real    centre. 
How  many  people  are  blistered  for  spinal 
disease,  or  blanketed  for  rheumatism,  when 
the  real  trouble  is  a  little  fiery  spot  of  in 
flammation  in  the  lining  of  the  stomach  ! 
and  all  these  difficulties  in  the  outworks 
are  merely  the  creaking  of  the  machinery 
l>ecause  the  central  engine  does  not  work 
properly.     Blisters  and  blankets  may  go  on 
for  seventy  years  coddling  the  poor  victim ; 
but  he  will  stay  ill  to  the  last  if  his  stomach 
be  not  set  right. 

44  There  is  a  close  likeness  between  the 
doctor's  high-sounding  list  of  remote  symp- 
toms, which  he  is  treating  as  primary  dis- 
eases, and  the  hue  and  outcry  about  the 
decadence  of  the  home  spirit,  the  preva- 
lence of  excessive  and  improper  amuse- 
ments, club-houses,  billiard-rooms,  theatres, 
and  so  forth,  which  are  the  '  banes  of 
homes.' 

"  The  trouble  is  in  the  homes.  Homes 
are  stupid,  homes  are  dreary,  homes 
are  insufferable.     If  one  can  be  pardoned 
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for  the  Irishism  of  such  a  saying,  homes 
are  their  own  worst  « banes.'  If  homes 
were  what  they  should  be,  nothing  un- 
der heaven  could  be  invented  which 
could  be  bane  to  them,  which  would  do 
more  than  serve  as  useful  foil  to  set  off 
their  better  cheer,  their  pleasanter  ways, 
their  wholesomer  joys." 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  wide- 
spreading  failure  ? 

11  Whose  fault  is  it  that  they  are  not  so  ? 
Fault  is  a  heavy  word.  It  includes  gener- 
ations in  its  pitiless  entail.  Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  is  but  one 
side  of  the  truth.  No  day  is  sufficient  unto 
the  evil  thereof  is  the  other.  Each  day 
has  to  bear  burdens  passed  down  from  so 
many  other  days ;  each  person  has  to  bear 
burdens  so  complicated,  so  interwoven 
with  the  burdens  of  others ;  each  person's 
fault  is  so  fevered  and  swollen  by  faults  of 
others,  that  there  is  no  disentangling  the 
question  of  responsibility.  Everything  is 
everybody's  fault  is  the  simplest  and  fair- 
est way  of  putting  it.  It  is  everybody's 
fault  that  the  average  home  is  stupid, 
dreary,  insufferable, —  a  place  from  which 
fathers  fly  to  clubs,  boys  and  girls  to 
streets." 

But  who  can  cure  the  evil  ? 

The  women  who  pant  for  a  mission,  and 
are  vaguely  conscious  of  power  to  do  all 
manly  things  better  than  men,  ought  to 
read  her  answer : 

"  But  when  we  ask  who  can  do  most  to 
remedy  this  —  in  whose  hands  it  most  lies 
to  fight  the  fight  against  the  tendencies  to 
monotony,  stupidity,  and  instability  which 
are  inherent  in  human  nature  —  then  the 
answer  is  clear  and  loud.  It  is  the  work 
of  women ;  this  is  the  true  mission  of 
women,  their  •  right '  divine  and  unques- 
tionable, and  including  most  emphatically 
the  «  right  to  labor.' 

"  To  create  and  sustain  the  atmosphere 
of  a  home  —  it  is  easily  said  in  a  very  few 
words ;  but  how  many  women  have  done 
it  ?  How  many  women  can  say  to  them  • 
selves  or  others  that  this  is  their  aim  ?  To 
keep  house  well  women  often  say  they  de- 
sire. But  keeping  house* well  is  another 
affair  —  I  had  almost  said  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  creating  a  home.     That  is  not 


true,  of  course ;  comfortable  living,  as  re- 
gards food  and  fire  and  clothes,  can  do 
much  to  help  on  a  home.  Nevertheless, 
with  one  exception,  the  best  homes  I  have 
ever  seen  were  in  houses  which  were  not 
especially  well  kept ;  and  the  very  worst  I 
have  ever  known  were  presided  (I  mean 
tyrannized)  over  by  *  perfect  housekeepers.' 

"  There  is  an  evil  fashion  of  speech 
which  says  it  is  a  narrowing  and  narrow 
life  that  a  woman  leads  who  cares  only, 
works  only  for  her  husband  and  children ; 
that  a  higher,  more  imperative  thing  is  that 
she  herself  be  developed  to  her  utmost. 
Even  so  clear  and  strong  a  writer  as 
Frances  Cobbe,  in  her  otherwise  admir- 
able essay  on  the  *  Final  Cause  of  Woman,' 
falls  into  this  shallowness  of  words,  and 
speaks  of  women  who  live  solely  for  their 
families  as  *  adjectives.' 

"  In  the  family  relation  so  many  women 
are  nothing  more,  so  many  women  become 
even  less,  that  human  conception  may  per- 
haps be  forgiven  for  losing  sight  of  the 
truth,  the  ideal.  Yet  in  women  it  is  hard 
to  forgive  it.  Thinking  clearly,  she 
should  see  that  a  creator  can  never  be  an 
adjective  ;  and  that  a  woman  who  creates 
and  sustains  a  home,  and  under  whose 
hands  children  grow  up  to  be  strong  and 
pure  men  and  women,  is  a  creator,  second 

only  to  God She  will  be 

no  more  an  adjective  than  the  sun  is  an 
adjective  in  the  solar  system." 

This  little  book  is  full  of  wisdom.  This 
bit  of  talk  about  an  old  question  seems  to 
us  a  fine  proof  of  large  measurement  and 
just  proportion  in  thinking : 

"  If  our  plan  of  action  for  an  hour  or  a 
day  can  be  fatally  spoiled  by  lack  of  mar 
gin,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  man  who 
leaves  himself  no  margin  in  matters  of  be- 
lief? no  room  for  a  wholesome,  healthy 
doubt  ?  no  provision  for  an  added  enlight- 
enment? no  calculation  for  the  inevitable 
progress  of  human  knowledge  ?    This  is  in 
our  eyes  the  crying  sin  and  danger  of  elab- 
orate creeds,  rigid  formulas  of  exact  state- 
ment  on   difficult   and   hidden  mysteries. 
The  man  who  is  ready  to  give  pledge  that 
the  opinion  he  will  hold  to-morrow  will  be 
precisely  the  opinion  he  holds  to-day,  has 
either  thought  very  little  or  to  little  purpose. 
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or    has   resolved    to   quit    thinking    alto- 
gether." 

It  is  worth  reflecting  upon  by  all  people 
who  unwittingly  convert  themselves  into 
TorquemadaSj  zeatous  for  human  forms  of 
infinite  verity  to  the  point  of  torturing  with 
physical  and  moral  pains  all  who  are 
willing  to  wait  for  fuller  knowledge  of 
things  imperfectly  known. 

Siam,  the  Land  of  the  White  Ele- 
phant, as  it  was  and  is.  Compiled 
and  arranged  by  George  B.  Bacon. 
New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
(Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

There  are  several  attractions  in  Siam  pos- 
sessing some  special  charms  for  the  Ameri- 
can reader.  It  is  not  only  the  land  of  the 
White  Elephant  and  of  the  Siamese  Twins. 
There  also  a  king  is  called  George  Wash- 
ington (the  second  King,  a  sort  of  vice- 
president  with  nothing  to  preside  over);  and 
during  the  late  unpleasantness,  Siam  was 
ludicrously  loyal  to  the  Union,  and  the  late 
King  made  us  all  laugh  by  proposing  a 
gift- of  white  elephants.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, intend  them  for  war  purposes.  "  It  has 
occurred  to  us,"  he  says,  "  that  if  on  the 
continent  of  America  there  should  be  sev- 
eral pairs  of  young  male  and  female  ele- 
phants turned  loose  in  forests  where  was 
abundance  of  water  and  grass,  in  any  re 
gion  of  the  sun's  declination  both  north  and 
south,  called  by  the  English  the  torrid 
zone,  and  all  were  forbidden  to  molest 
them,  to  attempt  to  raise  them  would  be 
well ;  and  if  the  climate  there  should  prove 
favorable  to  elephants,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  after  a  while  they  will  increase  until 
there  be  large  herds,  as  there  are  here  on 
the  continent  of  Asia,  until  the  inhabitants 
of  America  will  be  able  to  catch  them  and 
use  them  as  beasts  of  burden,  making  them 
of  benefit  to  the  country ;  since  elephants, 
being  animals  of  great  size  and  strength, 
can  bear  burdens  and  travel  through  woods 
and  jungles  where  no  cart  roads  have  yet 
been  made."  He  then  entered  into  minute 
details  respecting  the  rearing  of  elephants. 
We  had,  at  that  time,  one  too  many  ele- 
phants on  hand,  and  respectfully  declined 
the  well  -  meant  offer. 

We  have  more  substantial   reasons  for 
interest  in  Siam.     The  ruling  classes  there 


are  very  friendly  to  us.  Under  our  mis- 
sionaries they  are  learning  civilization  with 
great  rapidity.  The  present  King  was  ed- 
ucated by  an  English  governess,  and  prides 
himself  upon  wearing  pantaloons  and 
speaking  English.  He  has  identified  pan- 
taloons with  the  habit  of  standing  on  one's 
feet  in  the  presence  of  superiors,  and  or- 
dains that  all  his  nobles  who  put  on  these 
bifurcate  emblems  of  civilization  may  walk 
into  his  presence,  instead  of  crawling  there 
after  the  old  fashion. 

These  Siamese  seem  to  be  the  most 
anxious  of  all  the  far  Eastern  peoples  to  en 
ter  into  relations  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  the  Western  nations,  especially  with 
those  who  speak  English;  and  since  1854, 
when  the  existing  treaties  were  negotiated, 
by  Sir  John  Bowring  for  Great  Britain,  and 
by  Hon.  Townsend  Harris  for  the  United 
States,  the  most  auspicious  progress  has 
been  made  in  civilization.  The  King  and 
nobles  speak  and  write  English,  and  greed- 
ily devour  Western  science.  As  yet,  the 
old  habits  are  retained  along  with  the  new, 
and  both  make  a  curious  mixture,  not  alto 
gether  unlike  the  figure  of  a  naked  Indian 
surmounted  by  a  fashionable  hat. 

They  differ  in  a  marked  way  from  the 
Chinese  in  willingness  to  admit  their  in- 
feriority to  Western  nations,  haying  none  of 
the  barbaric  pride  of  the  brothers  of  the 
sun.  They  are  Buddhists  in  religion,  and 
every  man  is  as  much  married  as  his  means 
will  permit.  We  have  in  this  book  a  group 
of  thirty-nine  children  of  the  late  King,  and 
these  are  little  more  than  half  his  offspring. 
He  was  very  sparing  of  this  form  of  ex- 
travagance, but  he  was  supposed  to  have 
about  five  thousand  people  in  his  family, 
including  servants  and  his  wives'  relatives. 
As  usual,  customs  of  all  sorts  relating  to 
women  are  the  slowest  to  move  off  the 
ground,  and  the  women  are  apparently 
devoted  to  the  old  order  of  things.  For 
example:  after  child-birth,  mothers  are 
placed  close  to  a  hot  fire  and  kept  there 
until  they  roast  or  get  well ;  and  they  often 
die  of  the  ordeal.  The  late  King  was 
powerless  in  his  own  palace  to  prevent  his 
beloved  wife's  torture,  all  the  women  re- 
sisting innovation  with  successful  obsti- 
nacy. 
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Such  facts -prepare  us  to  appreciate  the 
wit  of  one  of  their  proverbs :  "  An  ele- 
phant, though  he  has  four  legs,  may  slip; 
and  a  doctor  is' not  always  right."  Other 
proverbs  are:  •*  If  a  dog  bite  you,  do 
not  bite  him  again ;"  and,  "  Go  up  by 
land,  you  meet  a  tiger ;  go  down  by  water, 
you  meet  a  crocodile." 

Siam,  like  Egypt  and,  Babylonia,  is 
the  gift  of  one  river,  the  Meinam,  whose 
floods  irrigate  the  most  fertile  portions  of  it. 
It  is  a  land  of  infinite  possibilities,  if  man 
shall  ever  learn  to  resist  the  seductions  of 
the  climate.  Chinese  colonists,  we  are 
told,  do  most  of  the  agricultural  labor,  and 
seem  here,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  to  be 
unchanged  by  climate ;  and  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  prophesy  for  them  the  empire  of 
all  the  torrid  lands,  if  their  opium  habit  did 
not  seem  ineradicable  and  surely  fatal  at 
last. 

Bangkok  is  a  city  of  half  a  million  souls. 
It  seems  to  be  growing  with  great  rapidity. 
It  has  long  been  called  the  Venice  of 
the  East,  being  a  city  of  canals,  or  river 
branches,  and  movement  going  on  in  boats. 
But  this  seems  to  be  changing,  and  as  the 
city  grows  it  gets  out  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Meinam,  and  is  gradually  losing  its  like 
iiess  to  the  small  dead  city  of  the  lagoons. 

New  Life  in  New  Lands:  Notes  of 
Travel  across  the  American  Continent, 
from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  and  back. 
By  Grace  Greenwood.     New  York  :    J. 


B.  Ford  &  Co. 
Co.,  Chicago.) 


(Jansen,    McClurg  4 


This  book  consists  of  light  letters  coa 
tributed  to  the  New  York  "  Tribune  "  dnr 
ing  eighteen  months.     They  are  very  good 
of  their  kind,  and  the  kind  is  the  best  we 
yet  have.     People  bound  to  Colorado,  or 
farther,  should  get  the  help  of  Grace  far 
their  journey;    and  people  who  can't  fs 
will    come   as   near    seeing    the    countif 
through  her  eyes  as  it  is  possible  to  ooar 
to  it  while  staying  at  home.      It  has  *• 
flavor  of  real  estate  speculation ;    but  the 
author  is  proverbially  good  -  natured,  cm! 
saw  most  things  at  their  best — a  little 
than  they  are  to  most  eyes.     She  gives 
a  good  idea  of  Mormon  ism,  and  her 
is  suggestive  of  a  long  tussle  to  come 
the   "  Twin    Barbarism."     Polygamy 
grown  in  Utah  into  an  institution- 
habit,  with  the  roots  under  the 
it  will  hardty  be  pulled  up  at  all,  and 
haps   not   outlived  in  our   day'.     We 
"  perhaps,"  for  we  get  over  the  sj 
quired  by  change  in  wonderfully  little 
and  Mormon  society  has  taken  shape 
a  rapidity  that   takes   one's   breath 
only  to  think  of. 

The  author  is  good  to  the  colonies 
watering  -  places  and  parks,  and  they 
good  to  her.     We  earnestly  hope  that  ^1 
the  beautiful  things  in  the  Mountain-] 
may  to  all  immigrants  justify  Grace's 
report  of  them. 
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THE  NORTHWESTERN   UNIVERSITY. 


UNIVERSITY   HALL. 

THE  Northwestern  University,  at 
Evanston,  whose  story  is  to  be 
told  in  this  article,  is  already  familiar 
to  the  reading  public.  Her  design,  her 
work,  her  achievements,  her  successes, 
and  some  of  her  plans,  are  public  prop- 
erty. But  much  of  her  story  has  yet 
to  be  put  in  order.  Governor  John 
Evans,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, says  that  "  the  plan  of  the  Insti- 

Enicred  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  i 


tut  ion  was  conceived  before  it 
had  a  dollar  or  a  charter,  in  ' 
the  office  of  Judge  Goodrich, 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  while 
Zadoc  Hall  was  leading  in 
prayer."  Fitting  circum- 
stances for  the  birth  of  a  great 
University !  In  the  office  of  a 
Christian  lawyer  and  jurist, 
in  the  financial  metropolis  of 
half  a  dozen  surrounding  em- 
pires, while  a  company  of 
business  men,  full  of  faith  in 
the  young  city  and  in  Al- 
mighty God,  lifted  theirhearts 
in  believing  prayer  for  the 
blessing  of  heaven  to  rest 
upon  their  enterprise.  Thus 
born  in  the  din  and  dust  of 
a  great  city,  and  borne  up  on 
the  very  breath  of  prayer,  it 
entered  immediately  into  a 
double  inheritance,  receiving  large 
shares  of  the  growing  soil  of  earth, 
and  of  the  kindly  guidance  of  Provi- 

The  above  statement  concerning  the 
birth  of  the  University,  is  generous,  and 
worthy  of  the  man  who  had  conceived 
the  hope  of  planting  such  an  institu- 
tion, who  had  discussed  it  with  Bishop 
Simpson,  and   had   for  years   studied 
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many  of  its  details  and  labored  patient- 
ly to  secure  the  result. 

The  University  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  Christian,  but  not  sectarian, 
management.  Harvard  and  Yale, 
Union  and  Brown,  are  illustrious  ex- 
amples of  denominational  control. 
The  Northwestern  follows  the  light  of 
experience.  The  charter  requires  that 
a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  be  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ;  but  the  religious 
faith  of  the  President  and  Professors  is 
not  subject  to  legislation.  The  organic 
law  expressly  declares  that  "  no  particu- 
lar religious  faith  shall  be  required  of 
those  who  become  students  of  the  Insti- 
tution." In  its  actual  management,  the 
University  works  in  the  broadest  char- 
ity. Young  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion  are  among  her  students.  Can- 
didates for  the  pulpits  of  nearly  all 
denominations  are  in  her  classes  and 
on  her  beneficiary  lists.  Any  young 
man  recommended  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities of  the  church  to  which  he 
belongs,  preparing  for  the  ministry,  is 
given  free  tuition  and  a  furnished 
room.  Thus  the  University  avoids  the 
appearance  and  fact  of  denomination- 
alism.  But  it  is  purposed  to  make  it 
actually  religious.  The  government 
relies  upon  the  moral  sense  and  manli- 
ness of  the  students,  and  its  faith  has 
never  yet  been  disappointed.  The 
aim  is  not  merely  to  make  scholars,  but 
also  men.  Two  sentinels  are  posted  in 
every  bed  -  chamber  and  bosom  — 
Conscience  and  Honor.  Thus  the 
tone  of  the  institution  is  unsurpassed. 
On  one  occasion  recently,  no  member 
of  the  faculty  appearing  to  conduct 
the  morning  devotions,  one  of  the 
students  came  forward  and  acted  as 
chaplain,  and  the  best  of  order  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  service.  This 
tells  its  own  story. 

Early  History  of  the  University. — 
The  multitudes  now  familiar  with  the 
work  and  purposes  of  the  University 
will  be  interested  in  the  circumstances 


attending  its  birth  and  childhood.  The 
first  meeting  for  the  establishment  of 
the  University  was  held  in  the  office  of 
Grant  Goodrich,  in  Chicago,  on  the 
31st  day  of  May,  1850.  The  names 
mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting  are  familiar  to  the  Northwest : 
Rev.  R.  Haney,  Rev.  R.  H.  Blatch- 
ford,  Rev.  Z.  Hall,  Grant  Goodrich, 
O.  Lunt,  H.  W.  Clark,  John  Evans, 
M.D.,  J.  K.  Botsford,  and  A.  J.  Brown. 
Grant  Goodrich  presided,  and  A.  J. 
Brown  acted  as  Secretary.  This  meet- 
ing declared  that  "the  interests  of 
Christian  learning  require  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  a  University  in 
the  Northwest."  They  appointed  Dr. 
John  Evans,  A.  J.  Brown,  E.  G.  Steck, 
A.  S.  Sherman  and  G.  Goodrich  a 
committee  to  secure  a  charter,  and  to 
awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject.  Revs.  Haney 
and  Blanchard,  and  Dr.  Evans,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  secure  funds 
and  endowments.  These  committees 
secured  a  comprehensive  University 
charter,  and  funds,  as  we  shall  see.  The 
first  committee,  in  their  appeal  to  the 
public,  set  forth  the  plan  of  a  complete 
University. 

The  first  Trustees  were  Revs.  R.  Ha- 
ney, P.  Judson,  S.  P.  Keyes,  and  A.  E. 
Phelps,  of  Northern  Illinois ;  Revs.  H. 
Summers,  E.  Springer,  D.  Brooks  and 
E.  Yocum,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Revs.  H.  W. 
Reed,  I.  I.  Stewart,  D.  W.  Smith  and 
G.  M.  Teas,  of  Iowa ;  A.  S.  Sherman, 
G.  Goodrich,  A.  J.  Brown,  J.  Evans, 
O.  Lunt,  J.  K.  Botsford,  J.  Kettle- 
string,  G.  F.  Foster,  E.  Reynolds, 
J.  M.  Arnold,  A.  Funk,  and  E.  B. 
Kingsley,  of  Chicago  and  vicinity. 
Dr.  Evans  was  elected  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  holds  the  office 
still ;  A.  J.  Brown  is  Secretary.  When 
the  fortunes  of  these  men  have  been 
scattered,  and  their  families  are  extinct, 
this  record  of  their  building  will  keep 
their  names  alive.  The  second  meet- 
ing recorded  the  death  of  E.  Reynolds, 
and  the  election  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

June  14,  1 85 1,  the  Trustees  resolved 
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to  open  a  Preparatory  Department  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  But  three  years' 
salary  for  the  Principal  was  to  be  first 
secured,  and  fczo.ooo  for  said  Depart- 
ment. From  the  beginning  the  rule  of 
the  Trustees  has  been  to  pay  as 
they  go.  This  Department  was  finally 
located  in  Evanston. 

The  foresight  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  growth  of  the  city, 
are  seen  in  the 
resolution  passed 
August  1st,  1851, 
to  offer  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church 
l4,ooo.  half  down 
and  half  in  three 
years,  at  six  per 
cent,  interest, 
payable  annually, 
for  thccighly  feet 
of  frontage  on 


June  23d,  1853.  Dr.  Clark  T.  Hinman 
was  unanimously  elected  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  and  entered 
upon  that  brief  but  luminous  career 
that  endeared  him  to  the  cities  and 
homes  of  the  Northwest.  The  breadth 
and  proportions  of  the  University  are 
probably  due  to  the  genius  of  this  man, 
more  than  to  any  other  influence. 

On  the   nth  day  of  August,   1853, 


Church  ;  and  also 

S800      for      the  LtttHuyandfo, 

Church  on  the  lot.  Unfortunately, 
before  the  University  Trustees  met  to 
consummate  the  purchase,  the  property 
advanced;  and  it  has  kept  advancing. 
Now  it  is  valued  at  #200,000.  The 
policy  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
wise,  but  too  slow  in  this  case.  The 
first  recorded  financial  report  was  made 
September  22d,  1852,  and  shows  that 
the  University  had  received  91,193.01, 
and  paid  out  St.t83.08,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $9.93  in  the  treasury. 

October  1st,  1852,  Rev.  P.  Judson 
was  appointed  Agent  for  one  month. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long, 
laborious  and  valuable  service.  It 
was  ordered  that  one -half  of  the 
money  raised  and  to  be  raised,  should 
be  secured  by  real  estate,  and  the  in- 
terest used  for  the  salaries  of  Profess- 
ors ;  the  other  half  to  be  invested  in 
lands,  and  kept   sacred    for  endow- 


tilery  Building  <■/  th,  Thntcgkal  ScJieet.   _ 

the  Executive  Committee  and  Local 
Board  ordered  the  purchase  of  380  acres 
of  land,  now  the  site  of  Evanston. 
They  paid  £25,000  for  it.  The  terms 
were  1 1,000  down  and  the  rest  in  ten 
years,  at  six  per  cent,  interest.  The 
interest  and  deferred  payments  were 
secured  by  the  individual  paper  of  the 
Trustees.  The  Lake  Shore  Railroad 
was  asked  to  accept  free  right  of  way 
and  one  acre  of  ground  for  depot. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1854,  the  town 
was  named  Evanston,  in  honor  of  Dr. 
John  Evans,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

At  this  meeting  grounds  were  leased 
to  the  Biblical  Institute  for  £■  per  an- 
num. More  land,  viz. :  the  "Billings 
Farm,"  was  purchased  March  28th, 
1854.     In  the  following  June,  President 

C.  T.  Hinman  was  elected  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy ;  Abel  Stevens,  Wm. 

D.  Godman,   and    H.  S.  Noyes,  were 
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also  elected  Professors.     Dr.  Stevens 
never  came  to  his  Chair. 

This  same  year  the  Trustees  ordain- 
ed the  regular  Classical  and  Scientific 
courses,  and  planned  for  a  Department 
of  Applied  Science,  and  for  a  Law 
School.  The  Theological  School  had 
been  erected  on  a  distinct  foundation. 
The  Trustees  at  this  time  judged  that 


THEJMEDICAL  SCHOOL, 
the  Medical  field  was  sufficiently  occu- 
pied by. existing  Medical  colleges. 

The  University  was  formally  opened 
November  1st,  1855.  Dr.  R.  S.  Foster, 
now  Bishop  Foster,  was  elected  June 
5th,  1856,  to  the  Presidency,  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Hinman  ;  and  D.  Bon- 
bright,  still  a  most  successful  and  popu- 
lar Professor,  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of 
the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Widows  and  orphans  of  itinerant 
preachers  were  allowed  to  purchase 
scholarships  at  half  price.  This  was 
the  opening  of  the  liberal  policy 
toward  the  worthy  poor  that  has 
always  characterized  the  University. 

Bishops  Ames  and  Simpson,  in  June, 
1859,  offered  $ t, 000  each  toward  new 
buildings,  provided  $18,000  more 
should  be  raised. 

To  all  familiar  with  the  history  of 
education,  it  will  not  seem  strange  to 
see  the  prominence  and  activity  of  the 
ministry  in  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  University.  They  are  pledged 
to  every  forward  movement.     No  men 
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feel  more  than  did  our  early  and  hon- 
ored ministers,  the  necessity  of  an  insti- 
tution for  higher  education.   Not  a  few  of 
the  wisest  financial  plans  were  born  of 
these  men.  Travelling  up  and  down  the 
Church  —  and  so  unable  to  take  deep 
root  for  themselves — they  often   saw 
what  could  be  done  for  the  Church. 
Father  Taylor,  of  Boston,  character- 
ized them    as  "  camels 
journeying     through     a 
desert,  browsing  on  this- 
tles, but  laden  with  jew- 
els." 

Dr.  Foster,  desiring  to 
return  to  the  work  of  the 
pastorate,  resigned,  and 
his  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted   in    June,    i860. 
Prof.    Henry   S.    Noyes, 
Vice-President    of    the 
Faculty,  filled  the  office 
of  President  with  great 
success  and  acceptabili- 
ty, until  his  resignation 
in  1867.    After  this  time, 
the  Faculty  chose  one  of 
their    number    from  time   to   time   to 
perform    the   duties   of  President,   till 
June  23d,  1869,  when  Dr.  E.  O.  Ha- 
ven, President  of  Michigan  University, 
was  elected,  and  entered    upon    the 
duties  of  the  office.    In  1872  President 
Haven  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Educational  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ;  and   upon  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  resignation,  on  the  23d 
of  October,  1872,  Dr.  C.  H.   Fowler 
was    elected    President,  and    entered 
upon  his  duties  immediately. 

The  present  Board  of  University 
Trustees  is  constituted  as  follows : 
Elected  by  the  Board— W.  H.  Byford, 
M.D.,  Wirt  Dexter,  Hon.  George  F. 
Foster,  Hon.  Harvey  B.  Hurd,  William 
H.  Lunt,  Samuel  McCarty,  Rev.  Philo 
Judson,  Hon.  John  W.  Spencer,  Albro 
E.  Bishop,  James  G.  Hamilton,  Orring- 
ton  Lunt,  Robert  F.  Queal,  Abner  R. 
Scranton,  William  Wheeler,  Jabei  K. 
Botsford,  Hon.  John  Evans,  M.D., 
Luther  L.  Greenleaf,  Rev.  Richard 
Haney,  T.  W.  Harvey,  Thos.  C.  Hoag, 
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D.  D.  L.  McCulloch,  Rev.  William  F. 
Stewart,  Hon.  James  B.  Brad  well, 
Charles  Busby,  George  C.  Cook,  Hon. 
John  V.  Farwell,  Hon.  Grant  Good- 
rich, E*  O.  Haven,  DD.,  LL.D.,  J.  R.  j» 
Lemon.  Elected  by  Conferences  — 
Rev.  N.  H.  Axtell,  A.  Nfc,  Rev.  H.  L. 
Martin,  Rev.  Zadoc  Hall,  Rev.  Wm.  M. 
Hunter,  Rev.  R.  Sapp,  Rev.  Andrew  I. 
Eldred,  Rev.  Arthur  t  Edwards,  A.M., 
Rev.  W.  W.  Washburn,  Rev.  S.  T, 
Cooper,  Rev.  Aaron  Wood,  D.D., 
Bishop  E.  R.  Ames,  D.D.,  Rev.  R.  D. 
Robinson.  Officers  of  the  Board  — 
John  Evans,  President ;  James  G. 
Hamilton,  Vice-President ;  Thomas  C. 
Hoag,  Treasurer;  William  H.  Lunt, 
Secretary.  Executive  Committee — 
John  Evans,  James  G.  Hamilton,  Ja- 
bez  K.  Botsford,  Orrington  Lunt,  Rob- 
ert F.  Queal, -George  C.  Cook,  Thomas 
C.  Hoag,  Erastus  O.  Haven,  William 
H.  Lunt. 

Site.  —  Evanston,  the  seat  of  the 
University,  is  on  the  Milwaukee  Di- 
vision of  the  Northwestern  Railroad, 
about  seven  miles  from  Chicago.  It  is 
noted  for  its  beauty  and  healthfulness. 
It  contains  over  five  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  rapidly  growing.  Nature 
seems  to  favor  this  spot  as  a  site  for  a 
school  and  for  residences.  It  has  all 
the  quiet  of  the  country,  and  all  the 
moral  restraints  of  the  best  society. 
Churches  of  the  leading  denomina- 
tions prosper,  and  enjoy  millennial 
unity.  The  town,  well  laid  out,  with 
wide  avenues  and  parks  and  boule- 
vards and  drives,  nestles  among  the 
native  forest  trees,  and  hides  from  the 
blasts  of  winter  and  the  suns  of  sum- 
mer. Lake  Michigan,  the  inner,  tide- 
less,  "saltless"  sea,  washes  the  border 
of  the  town  and  the  Campus  of  the 
University.  The  repose  of  the  town 
gives  every  advantage  for  study  ;  and 
its  nearness  to  the  great  city  gives  all 
the  advantages  of  a  metropolis.  Spir- 
ituous liquors  cannot  be  sold  as  a  bev- 
erage within  four  miles  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Possibly  there  is  no  other  town 
in  America  which  combines  so  much 
comfort  and  beauty,  together  with  the 


advantages  for  social,  religious,  and 
iutellectual  life.  The  University  Park 
consists  of  about  thirty  acres  of  ground, 
covered  bv  a  forest  of  ancient  oaks. 

The  Hall  of  the  University  —  an 
illustration  of  which  is  given  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article — is  a 
structure  of  rare  beauty,  in  the  Gothic 
9tyle  of  architecture,  built  of  Athens 
marble,  and  ornamented  with  towers, 
turrets,  and  steep  gables.  The  building 
is  one  of  the  finest  for  collegiate  pur- 
poses in  the  country,  and  cost  about 
$120,000. 

The  Financial  Growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  one  of  the  wonders  of 
this  wonderful  centre.  The  Trustees 
launched  boldly  into  the  first  scheme 
for  "  planting  a  town  "  near  the  city, 
and  the  result  justified  the  experiment. 
They  gave  John  Foster,  M.D.,  $65.7 5 
per  acre  for  ground  that  he  himself 
said  was  worth  about  $25  per  acre,  but 
would  not  sell  at  its  supposed  value. 
The  faith  was  stupendous ;  but  the  tri- 
umph was  complete.  The  purchase 
was  made  in  August,  1853.  The  ad- 
vance in  the  land,  and  the  sale  of 
scholarships,  by  the  24th  of  June,  1854, 
made  the  net  assets  of  the  Univer- 
sity reach  $249,659.96.  In  June,  1857, 
they  reached  $315,845.30.  In  June, 
1872,  they  reached  the  comfortable 
sum  of  $1,268,860.44. 

This  endowment  is  largely  the  result 
of  a  wise  investment  in  land.  One 
case  may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate: 
Governor  Evans  and  others  of  the  Trus- 
tees, bought  a  few  lots  on  the  corner 
of  La  Salle  and  Jackson  streets,  for  the 
University.  The  purchase  cost  $8,000, 
and  was  intended  for  the  site  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Department.  More  careful 
consideration  led  the  Trustees  to  locate 
the  Department  in  Evanston,  and  hold 
the  Chicago  property  as  an  investment. 
It  is  now  leased  on  favorable  terms  to 
the  Pacific  Hotel  Company.  The  mag- 
nificent structure  of  the  Company, 
doubtless  the  most  perfect  and  princely 
for  the  purpose  on  this  continent, 
secures  the  rent  and  enhances  the  value 
of  the  property.    The  land  is  worth  at 
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least  one-fourth  of  a  million  of  dollars, 
though  in  counting  the  assets  of  the 
University  it  is  put  in  at  a  lower  figure. 
The  advance  in  the  income  of  the 
Institution  is  also  gratifying,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table  : 

Sept.  22,  18^2,     University's  income,     %  1,193  01 
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The  attendance  at  the  University 
has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
funds.  In  1 86 1-2,  there  were,  in  the 
Departments  of  Literature  and  Science, 
and  the  Preparatory  Department,  42 
students;  in  187 1-2,  in  the  same  De- 
partments, 300;  in  1872-3,  463;  in 
1872-3,  in  all  associated  Departments, 
612.  Figures  sometimes  lie  ;  but  these 
tell  the  truth,  and  a  wonderful  truth. 

An  enumeration  of  the  Departments 
of  the. University  and  associated  insti- 
tutions, indicates  that  the  original  pur- 
pose to  found  a  complete  University, 
has  been  adhered  to.  The  normal 
growth  will,  in  the  near  future,  result 
in  an  actual  University.  We  only 
name  the  Departments  now,  to  refer  to 
them  again  : 

1 .  The  Department  of  Literature  and  Science. 

2.  The   Department  of  Technology. 

3.  Garrett  /Jifii/cal  Institute. 

4.  The  Department  of  Law. 

5.  T7te  Department  of  Medicine  ;  (  Chicago  Med- 
ico/ College.) 

6.  Evanston  College  for  J^adies. 

7.  The  Preparatory  Department. 

The  Management  of  the  University 
consists  of  a  corporate  body,  or  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  Board  does  its  work 
in  detail  by  appropriate  appointments, 
and  annually  reviews  the  work  per- 
formed, and  determines  the  line  of 
action  for  the  future.  By  its  Execu- 
tive Committee  it  manages  its  finan- 
ces. By  its  Faculties  it  maintains 
the  work  of  instruction.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  has  its  voice  and  ex- 
ecutive force  in  the  Agent,  who  makes 


his  report  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  they  to  the  Board.  The  Faculties 
have  their  voice  in  the  President,  who 
is  their  executive  head,  and  reports  for 
them  to  the  Board.  By  and  by  the 
Agent  will  find  his  counsellors  in  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Executive  Committees, 
and  the  President  will  find  his  counsel- 
lors and  ruling  board  in  the  Deans  of 
the  Faculties. 

The  Officers  of  Instruction  and  Goi'~ 
erntnent  are  as  follows  :    College  De- 
partment— Charles  H.   Fowler,   D.D., 
President  of  the  University  and   Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  and  Intellectual   Phi- 
losophy ;  Daniel  Bonbright,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Latin  Language  and  Lit- 
erature ;  Oliver  Marcy,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  Natural  History  and  Physics  ;  Louis 
Kistler,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature;    David  Hilton 
Wheeler,  D.D.,  Dean,   and   Professor 
of    English    Literature  and    History; 
Julius  F.  Kellogg,  C.E.,  A.M.,  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics ;  Robert  L.  Cum- 
nock, A.M.,   Instructor  in  Elocution ; 
Henry  M.  Bannister,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Cu- 
rator of  the  Museum ;  Henry  S.  Car- 
hart,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing ;  Charles  W.  Pearson,  A.M.,  In- 
structor in  German.     Garrett  Biblical 
Institute — rlenry  Bannister,  Professor 
of  Exegetical  Theology;  Miner  Ray- 
mond, Professor  of  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy ;   Francis  D.  Hemenway,  Profess- 
or of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Literature ; 
,*   Professor  of  Church   His- 
tory.   Chicago  Medical  College — N.S. 
Davis,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dean,  and  Professor 
of  Principles  and    Practice  of  Medi- 
cine and  Clinical   Medicine ;  W.  H. 
Byford,  A.M.,  M.D. ;  E.  O.  F.  Roler, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Professors  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children;  Ed- 
mund Andrews,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
and  Professor  of  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery  and  of  Military  and 
Clinical  Surgery ;  H.  A.  Johnson,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Respi- 
ratory and  Circulatory  Organs ;  H.  P. 
Merriman,   A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 


*  The  Trustees  have  elected  a  worthy  scholar  for 
this  chair,  and  await  the  meeting  of  the  Bishops  to 
confirm  the  election. 
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Organic  Chemistry  and  Toxicology ; 
Ralph  N.  Isham,  M.D..  Professor  of 
Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operations  of 
Surgery.  J.  H.  Hoi  lister,  M.D..  Pro- 
fessor of  General  Pathology  and  Path. 
ological  Anatomy  ;  J.  S.  Jewell,  A.M.. 
M.1X,  Professor  of  Psychological  Med- 
icine and  of  Nervous  Diseases ;  Thomas 
Bevan,   M.D.,   Professor  of   Hygiene; 


B.  J.  Patterson,  M.D..  Professor  of  Med- 
ical Jurisprudence ;  Daniel  T.  Nelson, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Registrar,  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Histology ;  Win.  E. 
Quine,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics ;  E.  M. 
Haines,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Inorganic 
Chemistry;  H.  W.  Boyd,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Descriptive  Anatomy  ;  Sam- 
uel Jones,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology ;  Julien 
S.  Sherman,  A.M..  M.D.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery ;  Thomas S.  Bond,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  Evanston 
College  for  Ladies  —  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard.  President,  Instructor  in  Theory 
and  History  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  Kate  A. 


Jackson,  Instructor  in  French  ;  Miner- 
va B.   Norton,  Instructor  in   History; 
Oscar  A.  Mayo,   Instructor  in   Instru- 
mental Music;    Anna  Lewis,  Instruc- 
tor in  Vocal  Music  ;  H.  Maria  Petten- 
gill.  Instructor  in  Oil   Painting;  Maty 
L.   McClure.   Instructor  in    Drawing; 
Mary   J.    Safford.   M.  D.,   Lecturer  on 
Physiology  and   Hygiene;    Harriet  E. 
Reed,  Financial  Secretary;  Rev.  S. 
Norton  and  Mrs.  M.  B.Norton, Su- 
perintendents   of    Home    Dcpart- 
\menl.   Preparatory  School— 4".corge 
W.  Winslow,  A.M.,  Principal,  and 
Instructor  in  Latin;  Robert  Baird, 
A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek;  Edwin 
R.    Shrader.    A.B.,    Instructor    in 
Mathematics  and  Physics ;  Marietta 
L.   Palmer,  Instructor  in   English; 
Edward    L.    Parks,    Assistant    in 
Greek ;  Wilbur  O.  Peet,  A.B..  As- 
sistant in  Mathematics;  Chaunccy 
Gaines,  Assistant  in  Latin;  M.  H. 
Holmes,  Instructor  in   Free -Hand 
Drawing. 

Our  limits  prevent  our  mention- 
ing many  of  these  Professors.    Prof. 
Bonhright,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Literary  Faculty  longest  in  ser- 
vice,  unites   the  very  best  gifts  of 
instruction  with  varied  learning  in 
many  directions,  and  accurate  schol- 
arship in  his  own  department  —  the 
Latin  Language  and  Literature.    A 
pleasant  gentleman,  a  model   in- 
structor, and  a  wise  counsellor,  he  is 
no  small  part  of  a  liberal  education  to 
the    students.      Prof.    Bonbright   is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,   where  he 
was  also  engaged  as  tutor.    He  has 
spent  several  years  at  different  times 
in  study  and  travel  in  Europe. 

Prof.  Marcyisan  enthusiastic  student 
in  Natural  History,  and  has  built  up  his 
department,  and  the  Museum,  by  force 
of  zeal  and  unflagging  industry.  He  is 
an  alumnus  of  Middletown, Conn. .grad- 
uating in  t846;  corresponding  member 
'of  Boston  Natural  History  Society,  cor- 
responding member  of  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  N.Y.  city,  and  is  well  and 
widely  known  among  scientists.  He  has 
visited  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
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Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  his  work. 
Prof.  Marcy  has  been  more  than  twenty 
years  a  successful  instructor,  and  has 
been  twelve  years  in  the  University. 
He  has  no  superior  in  the  West,  and 
few,  if  any,  anywhere.  He  combines 
great  zeal,  accurate  and  wide  knowl- 
edge, an  absorbing  love  of  nature,  and 
simple  faith  in  God. 
The  Chair  of  Greek  is  filled  by  Prof. 
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Kistler,  a  graduate  of  Genesee  Col- 
lege. He  prepared  for  his  department 
by  several  years'  study  in  Germany, 
and  is  unquestionably  well-grounded 
in  his  specialty.  If  success  be  meas- 
ured by  scholars  produced  under  one's 
instruction,  Prof.  Kistler's  merit  as  an 
instructor  must  be  of  a  high  order. 
In  English  Literature  and  History 
(including  Linguistics  and  Political 
Philosophy),  the  University  has  for 
sin  years  been  served  by  Prof.  D.  H. 
Wheeler,  D.D.,  well  known  as  a  mag- 
azinist  and  author.  The  readers  of 
The  Lakeside  do  not  need  ah  intro- 
duction to  him.  Prof.  W.  began  his 
career  as  an  instructor  twenty  years 
ago,  at  Mt,  Morris.    For  five  years  he 


filled   with   great  credit  the  Chair  of 
Greek  in  Cornell  College,   Iowa.      In 
the  year  1861   he  went  abroad  as  Con- 
sul at  Genoa,  which   office    he    held 
five  years.     In   1866  he  organized  the 
"New  York  Tribune's  European  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  Correspondence  and 
News."     He  has  published  four  works: 
"  Brigandage  in  Italy"  ((864,  London  : 
2  vols.) ;  "  A  Translation  of  The  Con- 
spiracy of  Fieschi"  (1865, 
London:  1  vol.);  and  two 
other  works  of  book   pro- 
portions in  periodicals,  one 
of  which,   "Twenty  Years 
Ago,"    appeared    in    The 
Lakeside  in  1872. 
'  4  Prof.  Cumnock,  alumnus 
of   Middletown,    is   one  of 
the  half  dozen  or  so  liber- 
ally cultured  instructors  in 
Elocution    in    the    United 
States.     Enthusiastic,  gen- 
ial, and    inspiring  in  the 
recitation  room,  he  makes 
this  department — too  much 
neglected,  and  usually  un- 
j  interesting — a  popular  and 
valuable  one. 

In  Mathematics,  the Uni- 
1    versity  was  served  from  its 
first  opening  to  May,  1872, 
by  the  lamented  Henry  S. 
Noyes,  whose  name  will  al- 
ways be  known  as  one  of 
the    founders  of  the   institution.     A 
perfect    gendeman,    a    pure  -  minded 
Christian,  a  scholar  of  wide  reading 
and  study,  and  an  executive  officer  of 
uniform  success.  Prof.  Noyes'  abilities 
were  as  fine  and  various  as  his  claims 
were  modest.     He  served  the  Univer- 
sity as  President  without  the  title  or 
compensation   of    the  office,   and    for 
many  years  ably  managed  the  finances 
of  the  Board.     He  died  in   1872,  and 
his    work    in    the    University    is    his 
imperishable  monument.      His   place 
was  filled    last   June    by   the  transfer 
of  Prof.   Kellogg  frdm  the  Chair  of 
Civil    Engineering  to  that  of  Math- 
ematics.    Prof.   K.  had  given   many 
years  to  successful  instruction,  and  has 
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that  abundant  faith  in  mathematics 
which  is  requisite  to  make  college  in- 
struction a  discipline  and  a  culture. 

The  youngest  regular  professor  is  in 
the  Chair  of  Civil  Engineering.  Prof. 
H.  S.  Carhart  is  an  alumnus  of  Mid- 
dletown,  and  his  first  year's  work  gives 
promise  of  brilliant  success. 

Rev.  H.  Bannis- 
ter,  D.D.,  long 
known  as  a  pro- 
found thinker  and 
broad  scholar, 
graduated  at  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  in 
1836.  Sixteen 
years  he  handled, 
with  marked  suc- 
cess, the  school  at 
Caienovia,  in  Cen- 
tral New  York. 
He 


N.  S.  Davis,  M.D..  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University, 
hardly  needs  mention  in  this  country. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  Physi- 


students  as  a  deep- 
ly sincere  and  thor- 
oughly safe  man, 
though  he  marches 
bravely  with  the 
picket-line.  H  c 
came  to  the  Gar- 
rett Biblical  Insti- 
tute in  1856,  and  has  been  a  man  of 
undivided  purpose,  having  the  light  of 
the  "single  eye."  His  great  heart  and 
steady  character  are  powerful  motives 
to  manliness  in  the  student. 

Rev.  M.  Raymond,  D.D.,  the  theo- 
logical leader  in  his  denomination  in 
New  England,  spent  years  in  leaching 
at  Wilbraham,  built  up  the  institution 
to  its  greatest  success,  preached  for 
years,  almost  constantly,  throughout 
the  East,  came  to  Evanston  in  1864, 
full  of  faith,  rich  in  experience,  and  re- 
sistless in  power.  Turned  loose  before 
an  audience  of  ministers,  and  inspired 
by  a  Bible  theme,  he  reaches  results  of 
power  seldom  surpassed  by  any  of  the 
great  preachers  of  history. 

Dr.  Hemenway  is  an  accurate 
scholar  and  gentleman,  and  is  of 
great  service  to  the  Department  which 
he  represents.  Nothing  he  docs  needs 
inspecting. 


DEMPSTER  HALL. 

cians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  in 
1848  ;  is  author  of  a  work  on  "  Medi- 
cal Education,"  is  the  founder  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  is 
in  the  front  rank  of  workers  and  think- 
ers. He  embodies  the  very  idea  of  ac- 
tivity ;  enters  into  every  reform  move- 
ment that  will  bless  society  and  needs 
a  helping  hand.  His  presence  is  a  new 
civilization. 

W.  H.  Byford,  A.M.,  M.D.,  has  pub- 
lished several  medical  works  that  are 
authorities  in  their  departments.  He 
is  an  alumnus  of  Indiana  Asbury  Uni- 
versity, and  honors  everything  he 
touches. 

Dr.  Andrews  graduated  in  two  de- 
partments of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  has  been  long  President  of 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science.  He 
has  few  equals  as  a  surgeon. 

Dr.  Jewell  is  at  home  in  many  de- 
partments of  knowledge. 
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Time  would  fail  us  to  do  justice  to 
Drs.  Johnson,  Be  van,  Roler,  and  others 
doing  noble  work  for  the  University. 

The  Ins  Mute  of  Technology  is  or- 
ganized by  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  for 
purposes  of  instruction  in  those  branch- 
es which  cannot  be  thoroughly  taught 
in  connection  with  the  ordinary  college 
curriculum.  Some  of  these  branches 
are:  I.  The  Higher  Mathematics,  ap- 
plied to  mechanics,  engineering,  to- 
pography, and  architecture.  2.  Chem- 
istry, in  its  application  to  metallurgy, 
pharmacy,  toxicology,  general  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  analysis,  and  ag- 
ricultural chemistry.  3.  Natural  His- 
tory, including  botany,  zoology,  and 
geology.  4.  Modern  Languages  as  a 
means,  and  not  as  an  end ;  that  is  to 
say,  as  a  source  of  information,  and 
not  for  culture  simply. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  such 
education,  and  the  University  is  deter- 
mined to  meet  it.  The  University  does 
not  propose  to  make  skilled  laborers, 
but  to  educate  men  in  all  the  scientific 
principles  which  are  involved  in  the 
successful  application  of  skilled  labor 
in  the  great  industries  of  our  people. 
It  proposes  to  so  educate  men  that  cap- 
ital will  seek  investment  under  their 
care  and  direction. 

The  demand  made  by  the  new  edu- 
cation for  teachers  who  shall  be  able 
to  verify  every  principle  by  experiment, 
and  who  have  learned  to  study  nature 
by  interrogating  nature  itself,  makes  it 
a  prominent  object  of  the  University  to 
supply  the  demand. 

There  are  three  courses,  of  four  years 
each  in  the  Institute,  having  the  first 
two  years  common,  but  which  become 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year:  1.  A 
course  of  Engineering.  2.  A  Chemi- 
cal course.  3.  A  course  in  Natural 
History.  These,  in  the  last  year,  may 
be  specialized  into  mining,  or  civil  en- 
gineering, or  architecture ;  the  chemis- 
try into  pharmacy,  or  metallurgy,  or 
agricultural  chemistry ;  and  natural 
history  into  geology  or  botany,  includ- 
ing horticulture  and  forest  culture,  or 
geology. 


The  degree  0/  Bachelor  of  Philoso- 
phy is  conferred  upon  all  those  who 
complete  either  course ;  and  the  degree 
of  Civil  Engineer,  or  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy, upon  those  who  successfully  com- 
plete a  further  course  of  two  years. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  —  The 
Theological  School,  performing  the 
work  of  a  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity, is  based  on  a  distinct  foundation, 
and  managed  by  its  own  Board  of 
Trustees.  A  large  portion  of  its  stu- 
dents receive  their  preliminary  instruc- 
tion in  the  University. 

The  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  gets  its 
name    from    Mrs.    Eliza    Garrett,  by 
whose  munificent  bequest  its  endow- 
ment was  created.     In  1853  Mrs.  Gar- 
rett  determined  to  found   a  Training 
School  for  Ministers.    Just  at  that  time 
Rev.  John  Dempster,  D.D.,  founder  of 
the  Concord  Biblical  School,  now  the 
Boston  Theological  School,  visited  the 
West,  to  procure  the  establishment  of 
another  theological  school  in  the  Valley 
of  the   Mississippi.     Unexpectedly  he 
found  the  material  prepared  in  an  en- 
dowment of  $307,000  ;  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
rett found  an  instructor  and  organizer, 
not   surpassed   in    the  history-   of  his 
Church.    Of  all  men,  Dr.  John  Demp- 
ster was  specially  fitted  for  such  a  work. 
With  a  courage  that  courted  danger 
and  laughed  at  opposition  ;  with  a  mind 
that  penetrated  all  subterfuges  and  ex- 
posed all   fallacies;  and  with  a  logic 
that  cleared  a  path  for  all  who  might 
care  to  follow,  he  went  joyfully  into  the 
work.     His  zeal  and  faith  are  seen  in 
the  fact   that  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
$1,600  per  annum  he  agreed  with  the 
"  Counsellors  of  the  Institution  "  to  se- 
cure two  Professors  beside  himself,  and 
insure  the  success  of  the  Institution. 
On   the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Garrett  set 
about  clearing  her  estate  from  debt,  and 
putting  it  into  shape  to  furnish  an  in- 
come for  the  School  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.   Such  was  her  zeal  that  she  limited 
herself  to  $400  per  annum,  and  spent 
half  of  that  in  benevolence.    Two  such 
heroic  and  devoted  souls  as  Mrs.  Gar- 
rett and  John  Dempster  could  not  help 
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planting  a  great  institution.  In  1854 
Mrs.  Garrett  was  called  to  her  reward. 
Nine  years  later  Dr.  Dempster  followed, 
in  the  maturity  of  faith  and  labors. 
Their  names  go  into  history  together. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  "  Friends  of 
Biblical  Learning"  was  held  Decem- 
ber 26th,  1853,  in  the  Clark  street 
M.  E.  Church.  Rev.  Philo  Jujlson, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  many 
enterprises,  presided.  Dr.  J.  Evans, 
Dr.  Dempster,  and  Rev.  P.  Judson  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  articles 
of  association.  Rev.  John  Clark,  Rev. 
P.  Judson,  Hon.  G.  Goodrich,  Dr.  E. 
Evans,  and  O.  Lunt,  Esq.,  were  ap- 
pointed Directors. 

The  prospective  endowment  was  not 
yet  available;  so  a  subscription  was 
started  to  build  a  suitable  house.  It 
looks  like  the  day  of  small  things.  The 
following  sums  were  subscribed :  O. 
Lunt,  $300 ;  Dr.  Evans,  $300 ;  Dr. 
Kidder,  $300;  A.  S.  Sherman,  $100; 
A.  J.  Brown,  $100  ;  G.  Goodrich,  $100 ; 
P.  Judson,  $100  ;  L.  L.  Hamlin,  $100; 
J.  K.  Botsford,  $100;  Benson,  $100, 
G.  H.  Bliss,  5100;  T.  Wolsey,  $50; 
Carlos  Leatin,  $25  ;  Z.  B.  Mayo,  $25  ; 
J.  Harrington,  $25 ;  J.  Manning,  $25. 

April  15th,  1854,  the  Directors  loca- 
ted the  Biblical  Institute  in  the  Uni- 
versity grounds,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  on  the  first  elevation  north 
of  the  north  line  of  section  18.  This 
building  is  now  known  as  Dempster 
Hall. 

July  3d,  1854,  Dr.  Dempster  nomina- 
ted, and  the  Directors  elected,  Wm. 
Goodfellow  and  W.  P.  Wright,  as  Pro- 
fessors. 

March  15th,  1855,  O.  Lunt  and  Dr. 
J.  Evans  were  commissioned  to  raise 
the  needed  funds. 

December  19th,  1855,  the  Directors 
setded  with  the  Faculty,  paying  them 
the  promised  $400  each  ;  but  this  was 
paid  in  old  subscriptions,  at  10  per 
cent,  discount.  When  men  can  work 
on  such  terms,  and  with  such  purpose, 
failure  is  impossible.  Be  it  said,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Trustees,  that  they  agreed 
that  when  the  Faculty  had  collected 


all  they  could  of  the  transferred  sub- 
scriptions, they  (the  Trustees)  would 
personally  make  up  the  amount  due 
the  Professors. 

The  Charter  was  obtained  February 
15th,  1855.  June  26th,  the  Board 
organized,  electing  Hon.  Grant  Good- 
rich President,  and  Q.  Lunt  Secretary. 
The  faithfulness  of  these  officers  has 
made  an  annual  election  equivalent  to 
a  life  tenure.  The  Board,  at  this  ses- 
sion, elected  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.D.,  to  fill 
the  chair  of  Practical  Theology  ;  John 
McClintock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Church  Government;  and  H.  Bannis- 
ter, D.D.,  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew Sacred  Literature. 

December  24th,  O.  Lunt  was  elected 
Treasurer.  *"  The  Board  came  in  pos.- 
session  of  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Garrett, 
consisting  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  now  improved  or  leased.  Luke 
Hitchcock  was  elected  Trustee. 

In  i860,  the  Board  ordered  the 
erection  of  the  "Wigwam,"  where  the 
Republican  National  Convention  nom- 
inated Abraham  Lincoln  as  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Simpson  was  elected  President 
of  the  Board  of  Instruction,  in  January, 
1 86 1 .  The  Trustees  erected  Heck  Hall 
in  1866,  and  the  Garrett  Block  in  1870, 
at  a  cost  of  $65,000,  and  enlarged  and 
replaced  it  after  the  fire  at  a  cost  of 
£106,000.  The  present  income  is  not 
far  from  $30,000.  It  is  handled  by  a 
careful  Board  of  Trustees :  G.  Good- 
rich, O.  Lunt,  L.  Hitchcock,  E.  H. 
Gammon,  A.  E.  Bishop,  and  C.  H. 
Fowler. 

The  Department  of  Law. — Negotia- 
tions are  nearly  completed  by  which 
it  is  expected  that  the  University  will 
realize  a  Law  Department  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year. 

Medical  Department. — The  Chicago 
Medical  College  became  a  Department 
of  the  University  in  1869;  and  in  1870 
its  building  was  opened  to  students. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  college  build- 
ings in  the  United  States.  It  is  elegant 
and  comfortable  in  its  interior  arrange- 
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ments,  and  furnished  with  all  means  of 
illustration  that  can  be  of  use  to  the 
student.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
provisions  for  the  study  of  chemistry, 
there  is  a  large  and  well  furnished  An- 
alytical Laboratory,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try, accessible  to  such  students  as  de- 
sire to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
practice  of  chemical  art.  The  fee  is 
moderate.  The  Museum,  which  is  con- 
tinually being  enlarged.con tains  abund- 
ant materials  for  illustrating  every  de- 
partment. The  Dissecting  Room  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is 
fitted  up  with  all  the  best  appliances. 
The  clinical  advantages  are  unsur- 
passed. The  theoretical  teaching  is 
constantly  accompanied  by  practical 
instruction,  by  observations  in  the  hos- 
pital, at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  and  by 
the  table  of  the  surgeon. 

Mercy  Hospital  is  in  the  same  block, 
and  in  an  adjoining  building,  and  is 
under  the  medical  control  of  the  Med- 
ical Faculty  of  the  University.  Here 
also  is  the  Davis  free  Dispensary, 
treating  over  two  thousand  patients  an- 
nually. The  County  Hospital,  with 
more  patients  than  any  other  hospital 
in  the  city,  is  within  fifteen  minutes' 
walk.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  is  no  far- 
ther away. 

This  Medical  School  was  started  in 
order  to  test  the  practicability  of  es- 
tablishing a  medical  college  on  the 
basis  of  progressive  or  graded  classes, 
with  a  more  complete  curriculum  of  stud- 
ies, a  larger  Faculty,  and  longer  lecture 
terms  than  prescribed  in  the  other 
medical  schools  of  this  country.  The 
experiment  is  a  success,  and  the  insti- 
tution has  won  high  honors  in  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Taken 
man  by  man,  the  Medical  Faculty  is 
not  second  to  any.  They  combine 
ability  and  Christian  integrity  in  a  rare 
degree. 

The  Evanston  College  for  Ladies 
is  the  successor  and  inherits  the  his- 
tory and  alumnae  of  the  Northwestern 
Female  College,  founded  eighteen  years 
ago  by  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Jones.    It  is  thus 


born  at  its  majority.  It  is  now  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  a  Board 
of  lady  Trustees,  and  seeks  to  aid  and 
supplement  the  Northwestern  Univers- 
ity in  the  higher  education  of  women* 

A  tasteful  and  commodious  edifice  is 
building,  designed  to  furnish  the  safe- 
guards of  a  Christian  home  to  young 
ladies  who  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  University  in- 
struction. A  course  of  study,  with 
supplementary  branches  of  instruction 
and  accomplishment,  is  offered,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  courses  in  the  University. 

The  College  has  accomplished  a 
great  work  for  the  time  it  has  existed. 
Its  reputation  is  largely  due  to  the  zeal, 
enthusiasm,  experience  and  faith  of 
Miss  Willard,  President  of  the  School* 
She  has  had  varied  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  has  prepared  herself  by 
study  and  extended  travel,  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea,  for  large  usefulness. 
In  her  special  department,  the  history 
and  criticism  of  Art,  she  is  mistress  of 
the  situation. 

The  Preparatory  Department  is 
well  organized  and  appointed.  It  oc- 
cupies the  building  once  used  by  the 
Department  of  Literature  and  Science. 

Dempster  Hall  is  situated  on  the 
Lake  shore,  and  is  used  by  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  boarding  hall. 

Graduates  from  first-class  high 
schools  are  received  into  the  Univer- 
sity upon  the  examination  certificates 
of  the  principals.  The  students  are 
credited  with  the  work  they  have  done, 
and  are  furnished  opportunities  for 
making  up  back  studies  in  prepar- 
ation for  any  of  the  courses  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Museum  of  the  University 
contains  more  than  10,000  speci- 
mens, most  of  which  have  been  select- 
ed with  especial  reference  to  illustrating 
important  principles  in  science.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  obtain  good  typical 
specimens  of  the  larger  groups  of  ani- 
mals and  plants.  Mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  mollusks  in  all  classes, 
and  some  two  or  three  thousand  spe- 
cies, with  insects  and  crustaceans,  are 
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labelled,  catalogued,  and  arranged  for 
the  use  of  the  lecturer  and  the  student. 
'  Among  the  rare  objects  the  Museum 
possesses  is  the  skeleton  of  a  wild  ele- 
phant, killed  at  the  base  of  the  Himala- 
yas, one  thousand  miles  from  Calcutta. 
The  skeleton  is  over  eleven  feet  high. 

In  Paleontology,  the  Museum  pos- 
sesses some  characteristic  fossils  of 
every  geological  period,  from  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  to  the  post  tertiary. 

In  Lithology,  besides  a  collection  of 
American  rocks,  there  is  a  large  collec- 
tion of  European  rocks,  including 
lavas  purchased  of  Krantz,  at  Bonn. 

To  teach  Dynamical  Geology  not  only 
are  excursions  made,  but  the  demon- 
strating lantern  is  used,  with  photo- 
graphic transparencies  of  cataracts, 
rivers,  ice,  glaciers,  icebergs,  fiords,  cart- 
ons, faults,  uplifts,  etc.  The  Institution 
has  just  received  transparencies  taken 
on  the  Bradford  -  Hayes  expedition  to 
Greenland  and  Smith's  Sound.  The 
University  is  the  first  institution  in  the 
country  to  obtain  these  views;  and  cer- 
tainly a  more  efficient  means  of  con- 
veying to  the  pupil  an  idea  of  the  gla- 
.  cial  epoch  in  geologic  history  cannot 
be  imagined. 

In  Vegetable  and  Animal  Histology 
five  of  Tolles*  microscopes  are  in  con- 
stant use  by  the  Professor  and  pupils. 

Libraries.  —  The  founders  of  the 
University  have  from  the  first  attached 
much  importance  to  the  collection  and 
maintenance  of  a  Library  to  illustrate 
all  departments  of  learning.  Two  of 
the  Trustees  have  selected  this  branch 
of  the  University  as  the  object  of  their 
personal  beneficence.  Orrington  Lunt, 
Esq.,  gave,  in  1866,  a  tract  of  land, 
on  which  a  part  of  North  Evanston 
now  stands,  to  endow  the  library, 
out  of  which  sales  have  been  made 
sufficient  to  yield  an  annual  income 
of  nearly  $4,000,  enough  still  re- 
maining unsold  to  increase  the  Lunt  Li- 
brary Fund  to  at  least  $7,000  per 
annum.  From  other  sources  already 
existing,  and  yielding  an  increasing 
income,  $3,000  more  may  be  expected. 
By  1880,  at  farthest,  the  whole  library 


income  will  reach  510,000  per  annum. 
The  Theological  School,  in  addition  to 
the  above  princely  endowment,  have 
set  aside  for  library'  purposes  property 
which  yields  an  income  of  $2,500,  giv- 
ing a  grand  total  of  $12,500  per  annum. 
The  friends  of  the  University  are  thank- 
ful and  hopeful,  when  they  see  how 
much  has  been  accomplished  at  Har- 
vard with  less  than  half  this  fund. 

The  books  within  reach  of  the  stu- 
dents (and  all  other  persons  who  desire 
to  consult  them)  in  the  two  libraries, 
number  already  about  thirty  thousand 
volumes.  By  far  the  largest  number  is 
the  gift  of  L.  L.  Greenleaf,  Esq.,  another 
of  the  Trustees,  who  has  wisely  made  the 
Library  his  special  care.  He  purchased 
and  presented  to  the  Institution,  in 
1869,  the  library  of  the  late  Professor 
Shultze,  long  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry  of  Instruction.  Providen- 
tially, Professor  Bonbright  and  Dr. 
Bannister  were  that  vear  in  Berlin,  and 
were  able  to  ascertain  the  real  value  ot 
the  collection  and  arrange  for  the  pur- 
chase. Probably  no  single  collection 
of  books  has  ever  been  brought  to  this 
country  from  Germany  that  can  com- 
pare with  this  one  in  substantial  and 
various  merit.  In  classical  literature 
it  is  especially  full  and  valuable.  In 
other  departments,  as  for  example  in 
art  and  modern  literature,  it  contains  a 
wide  range  of  valuable  works,  and 
many  rare  editions.  The  binding  of 
most  of  the  collection  is  princely.  The 
English  collection  has  been  carefully 
made ;  and  though  it  cannot  claim  any 
approach  to  completeness,  the  books 
are  of  permanent  value  and  form  a 
good  foundation.  The  Faculty  hope 
to  have,  in  the  near  future,  not  less 
than  100,000  volumes  in  the  Library. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Library  will  be  one 
of  the  central  features  of  the  University. 

The  foregoing  account  represents  in 
an  imperfect  way  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  less  than  eigh- 
teen years  in  laying  the  foundations 
near  our  great  metropolis  of  a  complete 
University. 

C.  H.  Fowler. 
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THERE  have  been  contentions  #</ 
nauseam  about  Hamlet — wheth- 
er he  was  a  regular  lunatic  or  a  volun- 
teer in  the  ranks  of  Bedlam,  how  old 
he  was,  what  length  of  time  was  occu- 
pied by  the  events  represented  in  the 
play,  etc. — until  it  would  seem  that  the 
writer  who  should  propose  materials 
for  further  controversy  ought  to  be 
hung  incontinentry  with  the  miscreant 
who  should  suggest  a  new  claimant  to 
the  authorship  of  the  "Junius"  letters 
or  advocate  a  new  theory  concerning 
••  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask."  But 
perhaps  I  shall  escape  thus  offending 
if  I  only  note  a  few  differences  between 
the  text  of  that  play  as  it  was  published 
just  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  and 
the  text  of  the  editions  that  are  now 
current,  and  submit  the  modest  inquiry 
whether  the  former  is  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Shakspeare  died  in  the  year  1616, 
leaving  his  plays  scattered  here  and 
there — nantes  in  gurgite  vasto — no  col- 
lection of  them  having  been  made. 
Seven  years  later  this  task  was  under- 
taken by  John  Heminge  and  Henrie 
Condell,  and  "  the  edition  of  1623  " 
was  given  to  the  world.  In  one  of 
their  several  dedications  the  editors  use 
these  words : 

"to  the  gkrat  variety  of  headers. 

"  It  had  been  a  thing,  we  confess,  worthy  to  have 
been  wished,  that  the  Author  himself  had  lived  to 
have  set  forth  and  overseen  his  own  writings ;  but 
since  it  hath  been  ordained  otherwise,  and  he  by 
death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  you  do  not 
envy  his  friends,  the  office  of  their  care,  and  pains,  to 
have  collected  and  published  them ;  and  so  to  have 
published  them,  as  where  (before)  you  were  abused 
with  diverse  stolen,  and  surreptitious  copies, maimed, 
and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealthes  of  injuri- 
ous impostors  that  exposed  them :  even  those  arc 
now  offered  to  your  view  cured,  and  perfect  of  their 
limbs ;  and  all  the  rest  absolute  in  their  numbers, 
as  he  conceived  them.  Who  as  he  was  a  happy 
imitator  of  Nature,  was  a  most  gentle  expresser  of 
it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together  :  And  what 
he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easiness,  that  we 
have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers. 


But  it  is  not  our  province,  who  only  gather  hi* 
works,  and  give  them  you,  to  praise  him.  It  b 
yours  that  read  him,  and  their  we  hope,  to  your 
divers  capacities,  you  will  find  enough,  both  to  draw, 
and  hold  you  :  for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie  hid,  than 
It  could  be  lost.  Read  him,  therefore;  and  again, 
and  again  ;  and  then  if  you  do  not  like  him.  surely 
you  are  in  some  manifest  clanger,  not  to  understand 
him.  And  so  we  leave  you  to  other  of  his  friends, 
whom  if  you  need,  can  be  your  guides  ;  if  you  need 
them  not,  you  can  lead  yourselves,  and  others. 
And  such  readers  we  wish  him. 

"John  Heminge, 
"  Henkie  Condell." 

The  language  that  is  italicized  ar- 
gues unmistakably  that  they  had  the 
original  manuscripts  of  the  poet  A 
few  years  ago  a  copy  of  this  volume 
was  made  in  England,  by  the  process 
of  photo  -  lithography  ;  but  the  work 
has  had  a  very  small  circulation  in  this 
country.*  Being  an  exact  copy  of  the 
first  published  edition  of  Shakspcare's 
works,  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  standard  to 
which  the  text  of  all  other  editions 
ought  to  be  conformed;  and  it  is  in 
this  light  that  attention  is  invited  to  a 
few  wounds  that  Hamlet  has  received 
other  than  that  which  was  inflicted  by 
the  poisoned  rapier  of  Laertes. 

To  commence  with  the  first  scene  of 
the  first  act :  In  most  of  the  popular 
editions  will  be  found  this  language: 

" as  by  the  same  co-mart 

And  carriage  of  the  article  designed." 

Now,  this  word  "co-mart"  has  no 
etymology  that  can  be  conceived,  and 
is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature.  The 
lexicographers,  finding  it  in  Shak- 
speare, have  felt  called  upon  to  define 
it,  and  this  they  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  doing  from  the  context;  but  they 
are  able  to  give  no  explanation  of  its 
origin,  and  no  other  authority  for  its 


*  The  copy  to  which  I  have  had  access  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  Henry  E.Sherman,  of  Milwaukee, 
to  whose  researches,  indeed,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
material  of  this  article. 
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use.     Thus  we  find  it  disposed  of  in 
Webster's  Dictionary  as  follows : 

Co- mart,  if.   A  treaty  ;  agreement.   [Obs.]   Shak. 

The  word  which  the  poet  in  fact 
used  was  "  covenant,"  or,  as  he  con- 
tracts it,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm, 
"  cov'nant."  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  letters  v  and  u  were  then  iden- 
tical in  manuscript  and  type,  it  will  be 
understood  how  it  came  to  be  contort- 
ed. Richard  Grant  White,  and  other 
editors  who  follow  the  Cambridge  edi- 
tion, however,  contain  this  emenda- 
tion. 

Then  in  the  very  next  sentence  two 
errors  are  discoverable,  the  common 
reading  being: 

"  Now  .sir,  young  Fortinbras, 
Of  inapproved  mettle,  hot  and  full, 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  lawless  resolutcs." 

For  "  inapproved  "  read  "  unim  - 
proved,"  and  for  "  lawless  "  read  "land- 
less." These  mistakes  are  not  serious  ; 
but  "  unimproved,"  meaning  in  a  state 
of  native  barbarity,  uncivilized,  is  cer- 
tainly more  consonant  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  passage  than  "  inapproved." 

I  omit  half  a  dozen  trivial  differences, 
to  come  to  the  second  scene  of  the  first 
act,  where  Horatio  is  telling  Hamlet  of 
the  appearance  to  Marcellus  and  Ber- 
nardo of  his  father's  ghost.  All  the 
editions  in  common  use  will  be  found 
to  read  thus : 

"  Thrice  he  walk'd 
By  their  oppress'd  and  fear  -  surprised  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length  ;  whilst  they,  distill d 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear. 
Stand  dumb  and  speak  not  to  him." 

For  "  distill'd  "  the  edition  of  1623 
has  "  bestir d ;"  and  this  is  certainly  the 
better  reading.  That  a  person  should 
be  distilled  by  fear  is  rather  too  gro- 
tesque a  figure  to  be  charged  to  Shak- 
speare;  but  that  they  should  be  be- 
stilled  —  that  is,  silenced,  hushed —  is 
very  natural  indeed.  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White  disposes  of  this  summa- 
rily in  the  following  note  : 

'"—whilst  they  distill'd.'— Thus  the  quartos; 
the  folio, .doubtless  by  mere  misprint, '  bestir  d.'  " 


Well,  though  this  be  misprint,  yet 
there 's  method  in  't ;  and  it  cannot  be 
too  profoundly  deplored  that  composi- 
tors now-a-days  are  wont  to  be  so  much 
less  apt  in  their  errors. 

Again,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  fifth  scene  of  the  first  act  is  sup- 
posed to  transpire  in  "A  more  re- 
mote part  of  the  platform,"  whither 
Hamlet  has  followed  the  ghost.  The 
ghost  has  disappeared,  and  Hamlet  is 
urging  Horatio  and  Marcellus  that  they 
shall  swear  never  to  make  known  what 
they  have  seen  and  heard.  The  dia- 
logue proceeds  thus : 

Mar.  We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 

Ghost.  [Beneath.]  Swear. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy!    say'st  thou  so?   art  thou 

there,  truepenny  ? 
Come  on — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage — 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hor.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.  [Beneath.]  Swear. 

Ham.  flic  tt  ubique  !  then  we  'II  shift  our  ground." 
Come  hither,  gentlemen,  and  lay  your  hands 
Again  upon  my  sword.     Swear  by  my  sword, 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 

Ghost.  [Beneath.]  Swear. 

Ham.  Well  said,  old  mole !    Canst  work  i'  the 

ground  so  fast  ? 
A  worthy  pioneer ! 

Now,  the  folio  edition  has  it,  instead 
of  "  then  we'll  shift  our  ground,"  "then 
we  '11  shift  for  ground."  Look  at  this 
in  the  light  of  the  context.  They  are 
standing  on  a  platform,  when  the  ghost 
speaks  to  them  from  beneath.  There- 
upon Hamlet  alludes  to  him  as  "this 
fellow  in  the  cellarage,"  that  is,  in  the 
vacant  space  beneath  the  platform. 
They  commence  the  oath  again,  and 
again  the  ghost  speaks  to  them ;  where- 
upon Hamlet  says,  "  then  we  '11  shift 
for  ground,"  that  is,  we  '11  step  off  the 
platform  and  take  a  position  on  the 
solid  earth.  They  do  so  ;  but  the  ghost 
is  again  heard  beneath  them,  which 
moves  the  prince  to  exclaim : 

"  Well  said,  old  mole  !  canst  work  i'  the  ground  so 

fast? 
A  worthy  pioneer ! " 

But  so  said  not  Hamlet  while  they 
were  standing  on  the  platform ;  it  was 
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only  when  they  had  shifted  for  ground 
that  he  addressed  his  spookship  as  a 
"  mole,"  and  "  a  worthy  pioneer."  Yet 
every  popular  edition ,  without  excep- 
tion, and  every  actor  of  the  period,  gives 
"our"  instead  of  "for." 

Come  we  now  to  the  most  remarka- 
ble difference  of  all,  which  is  found  in 
act  second,  scene  second.  It  is  in 
the  speech  delivered  by  the  player, 
thus : 

i  Play.  But  who,  oh !  who  had  seen  the  mobled 

queen? 
Ham.  The  mobled  queen  ? 
Polo.  That 's  good ;  "  mobled  queen  "  is  good, 
i   Play.    Run   barefoot   up  and   down,  threat'- 

ning  the  flames, 
With  bisson  rheum ;  a  clout  upon  that  head 
Where  late  the  diadem  stood. 

The  commentators  have  had  consid- 
erable trouble  with  this  word  "  mo- 
bled;" but  they  finally  traced  it,  by  a 
devious  and  incomprehensible  etymol- 
ogy, to  "  mob,"  meaning  a  hood  that  is 
worn  upon  the  head.  They  are  ob- 
•  viously  assisted  to  this  conclusion  by 
the  expression,  "  a  clout  upon  that 
head,"  etc.;  still  they  are  unable  to 
find  the  word  in  any  other  writer,  and 
it  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  lay  read- 
ers and  hearers  of  the  poet.  The  folio 
edition  has  it  "mobled"  —  and  as  it 
occurs  three  times  in  speedy  consecu- 
tion it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  fly- 
speck  has  been  mistaken  for  a  dot  over 
the  i  /  "  Inobled  "  is  of  clear  etymol- 
ogy, and  accords  fully  with  the  sense 
of  the  passage.    It  is  of  the  same  coin- 


age as  "  ignoble,"  the  g  in  the  latter 
word  having  been  inserted  only  for  eu- 
phony. "  Inobled,"  therefore,  means 
deprived  of  her  nobility,  appearing  as 
any  common  woman  —  as  Hecuba  did 
in  her  unqueenly  toilet,  weeping  over 
the  perilous  situation  of  her  husband. 
No ;  Richard  Grant  White  and  Polo- 
nius  to  the  contrary,  "  mobled  queen" 
is  not  good  ;  it  is  very  bad  indeed. 

I  will  simply  add  a  few  passages, 
giving  in  parentheses  the  text  as  it  is 
found  in  the  edition  of  1623: 

"  The  pangs  of  despis'd  [disprized]  love." 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  [pratlings]  too 
well  enough  ;  God  hath  given  you  one  face  [pace] 
and  you  make  yourselves  another.  You  jig,  you 
amble,"  etc. 

"  Neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the 
gait  of  Christian,  Pagan,  nor  man  [or  Norman], 
have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,"  etc. 

Now,  with  all  respect  to  the  succes- 
sors of  the  pedants  who  "  knew  more 
of  Homer  than  Homer  knew,"  it  is 
submitted  that  in  each  of  the  cases 
cited  above,  the  language  of  the  folio 
is  more  consonant  with  the  context  and 
more  characteristic  of  the  poet  than  that 
which  is  spoken  on  the  stage,  and 
printed  in  most  of  the  popular  editions. 

Hamlet  ought  to  come  back  to  the 
earth,  as  his  father  did  before  him,  and 
repeat  to  these  editors  his  admonition 
to  the  players : 

"  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronoune'd 
it  to  you." 

A.  C.  Botkin. 
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IT  all  came  around  by  means  of 
"  Spouting  Billy." 

There  were  twenty  claims  or  there- 
abouts in  our  vicinity,  and  all  of  them 
taken  up ;  and  when  the  camp  turned 
out,  and  all  of  us  diggers  got  together, 
we  had  roaring  times,  I  can  tell  you. 
Some  of  the  tall  stories  our  boys 
used  to  tell  would  turn  a  down -east 
"  yarn-spinner"  fairly  green  with  envy. 

His  real  name  was  William  Walker ; 
but,  from  a  habit  he  had  of  using  big 
words,  and  quoting  Shakspeare  and 
the  dictionary,  nobody  called  him  any- 
thing but  "The  Spouter,"  and  some- 
times ''Spouting  Billy." 

Times  were  brisk  at  the  mines ;  but 
the  old  recreations  sometimes  grew 
dull,  for  all  the  saying,  "  Give  a  miner 
a  pack  of  cards  and  a  bag  of  dust," 
etc.;  and  when  "The  Spouter"  and 
two  or  three  of  the  younger  fellows 
began  to  talk  up  amateur  theatricals, 
the  boys  all  joined  in,  and  a  hat 
went  round  on  the  spot,  by  way  of 
encouragement  and  helping  to  set 
them  up  in  the  business. 

A  corps  dramatique  was  formed 
immediately — the  entire  camp  stand- 
ing ready,  in  case  of  need,  to  come  in 
on  the  •«  utility." 

"The  Spouter,"  who,  at  a  previous 
period  of  his  existence,  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  aforesaid  re- 
serve force  at  some  second-rate  the- 
atre, was,  by  virtue  of  that  initiation, 
voted  into  management ;  and  forth- 
with despatching  to  the  city  an  order 
for  books,  principally  of  his  own  se- 
lection, occupied  the  time  elapsing 
until  their  arrival  in  superintending 
the  erection  of  a  platform  and  neces- 
sary stage  appurtenances,  under  one 
of  the  largest  tents  to  be  bought  in 
Placerville. 

The  artistes  intendant  had  chosen 
to  be  publicly  known  under  the  title  of 
"  The  United  Thespians." 

30 


"Why  Thespians?"  had  asked  a 
curious  old  digger  of  one  of  the  illus- 
trious circle. 

"  Well,"  hesitatingly  replied  the  in- 
terrogated, furtively  rousing  with  his 
finger-nail  the  dormant  encyclopaedia 
laid  up  in  the  attic  chamber  of  his 
brain,  "  you  see  Thespy  Ann  was  the 
noted  Roman  goddess,  who  first  in- 
vented Shakspeare." 

The  advent  0/  the  yellow -covered 
literature,  dubbed  "Standard  Drama," 
brought  on  the  "  tug  of  war."  The 
play  selected  for  the  first  representa- 
tion was  that  of  "  Richard  III,"  tak- 
ing in  a  scene  of  the  third  part  of 
"  Henry  VI."  Immediately  succeed- 
ing this  selection  every  member  of  the 
company,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
proceeded  to  set  forth,  in  the  most  co- 
gent terms,  proofs  of  their  especial  fit- 
ness for  the  leading  role. 

"  The  Spouter  "  finally  decided  the 
question  by  claiming  it  as  his  own  in- 
dividual right,  thus  effectually  dispos- 
ing of  the  "crook-backed  tyrant." 
At  last,  after  much  waste  of  courtesy 
and  logic,  the  different  parts  were  — 
if  not  quite  satisfactorily  —  cast.  Two 
weeks  were  given  for  preparation  and 
rehearsal.  Such  costumes  as  could  be 
obtained  were  bespoken  of  the  theat- 
rical costumer  at  Placerville,  while  the 
Placerville  milliners  and  mantua- 
makers  had  orders  to  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

Yellow  -  covered  volumes  went  as 
regularly  as  the  pick-axe  and  shovel  to 
the  actor's  claims,  from  which  as- 
cended, at  intervals  throughout  the 
day,  declarations  of  strange  and  dire 
import;  and  when  the  shades  of 
evening  encompassed  us  about,  shapes 
like  unquiet  spirits  hovered  about  our 
camp,  breathing,  wailing,  ejaculating, 
monotoning,  vociferating  or  thunder- 
ing the  words  of  the  "  immortal  Wil- 
liam."     Unhappy  William !      Could 
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his  untrammelled  spirit  return  to  wit- 
ness the  tortures  heaped  upon  those 
beings  of  his  creative  mind,  like 
"  Rachel  mourning  for  her  children," 
he  might  well  "  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted." But  we  digress.  The  ex- 
pected event  was  food  for  every 
tongue.  The  pet  scheme  had  been 
fondled  and  coaxed  from  the  first  no- 
tice of  its  existence.  Information  re- 
garding it  was  sent  into  all  the  mines 
round  about ;  and  from  the  flattering 
attention  it  received,  more  than  one 
prophesied  it  to  be  the  striking  of  a 
rich  vein.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
egg  promising  to  be  a  golden  one, 
there  was  no  lack  of  offers  to  assist  at 
its  incubation.  At  last  the  long-looked 
for  evening  arrived.  Days  before, 
huge  placards,  headed  impressingly : 


RICHARD  THREE  Ps, 

(AMP  AT  MINKRS'  RKAC'H, 

Saturday^  Sept.    2$tA, 


had  been  distributed  on  sundry  trees 
hedging  in  the  known  bridle  -  paths  to 
a  considerable  radius  ;  and,  before  twi- 
light, the  washed-up  miners  began  to 
pull  in,  some  on  horseback  and  some 
on  muleback.  We  had  seats  for  as 
many  as  could  crowd  into  the  tent, 
and  awaited  with  a  glow  of  conscious 
pride  the  approbation  of  our  patrons 
on  the  neatness  and  snugness  of  our 
arrangements. 

Our  drop  -  curtain,  of  heavy  canvas, 
was  ornamented  in  the  centre  by  a  san- 
guinary figure  of  "  Poor  Lo,"  done  in 
red  chalk  and  lampblack,  and  fan- 
tastically attired  in  war-paint  and 
feathers.  He  was  represented  as 
brandishing  a  tomahawk  furiously  at 
the  audience ;  while  from  his  open 
mouth  issued  a  parenthetical  declara- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  assembling 
audience  were  to  be  treated  to  an  en- 
tertainment nothing  short  of  those 
presented  in  the  torrid  atmosphere  of 
a  certain  unmentionable  climate,  sup- 
posed to  exist  somewhere  below  ours. 


In  lieu  of  a  programme,  there  were 
two  long  black  -  boards  set  upright  on 
each  side  of  the  curtain,  embellished  in 
large  chalk  characters  with  the  cast  of 
the  play.  Beside  these,  two  pitch- 
pine  torches  shed  abroad  their  enlight- 
ening ministrations  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  were  able  or  inclined  to  read. 
Our  orchestra  was  composed  of  five 
pieces,  consisting  of  a  fiddle,  a  flute, 
a  banjo,  a  concertina,  and  a  bass  drum. 

Precisely  at  a  quarter  of  eight,  the 
music  struck  up  the  familiar,  epigram- 
matic laudation  of  the  deceased  an- 
cient canine,  Tray.  The  fiddle,  im- 
bibing the  melancholy  spirit  of  the 
lay,  fell  into  the  minor  key  after  the 
first  bar ;  but  no  previous  understand- 
ing having  been  entered  into  with  the 
flute,  its  obtusencss  of  comprehension 
was  evident  in  its  frantic  endeavors 
to  remedy  this  default  by  making  the 
raise  of  a  third  on  its  own  staff.  Banjo 
and  concertina  went  through  "  on  the 
square ;  "  but  unhappily  the  bass  drum, 
exactly  in  their  rear,  drowned  their 
efforts  entirely. 

After  laying  "Old  Dog  Tray."  the 
next  feat  in  order  consisted  in  raising 
"  John  Brown's  Body,"  which,  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  was  received 
with  unbounded  applause.  After  that 
we  all  went  "  Marching  Through  Geor- 
gia ; "  and  immediately  upon  our  re- 
turn was  heard  the  tinkle  of  a  bell. 

Upon  this  the  musicians  drew  their 
camp  -  stools  farther  apart,  disposed 
their  limbs  in  comfortable  positions, 
and  sat  nursing  their  instruments. 
Another  tinkle,  and  the  drop-cur- 
tain rose,  gradually,  but  with  an  ease 
and  readiness  which  augured  well  for 
the  success  of  our  undertaking. 

Back  from  the  circle  of  tallow -dips 
which  formed  the  foot-lights,  stretched 
an  expanse  of  green  flannel,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  a  scrub  pine  tree, 
mounted  on  a  stand,  like  the  Christ- 
mas trees  at  Kris  -  Kringle  festivals. 
This,  supposed  to  represent  a  garden 
scene,  was  flanked  by  wings  of  green 
cambric,  and  ingeniously  substituted 
for  the  prison  -  room  of  the  Tower. 
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There  had  been  at  the  outset  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  those  in- 
terested regarding  this  innovation ; 
and  the  case  was  argued  pro  and  con. 
By  one  side  it  was  suggested  that  they 
set  up  a  black  cloth  flat,  as  emblem- 
atical of  the  gloom  of  a  prison,  and 
foreshadowing  the  King's  unhappy 
fate.  The  opposing  party  held  that,  as 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  introduce  a 
window  into  the  flat,  it  would  compel 
either  a  supernatural  stretch  of  the 
imagination  or  of  the  doomed  King's 
eye-  sight  to  oblige  him  to  be  "  at  his 
book  so  hard,"  in  that  Cimmerian 
darkness. 

The  historical  side  of  the  question 
having  been  finally  outreasoned  by 
the  progressive,  the  garden  scene  was 
determined  upon ;  and  King  Henry 
was  discovered,  book  in  hand,  pacing 
up  and  down,  taking  exercise  under 
surveillance  of  a  guard. 

This  chef  tfceuvre  was  greeted  with 
loud  applause,  which  increased  as  "The 
Spouter,"  very  creditably  costumed, 
and  with  the  traditional  hump -back, 
entered  as  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloster. 

The  dialogue  ran  smoothly,  King 
Henry  evincing  considerable  tremu- 
lousness  about  the  legs,  as  well  as  in 
the  tone  of  his  voice ;  while  Gloster, 
clanking  his  big  sword  as  he  strutted 
up  and  down  the  stage,  impressed  the 
beholder  exceedingly  with  the  ferocity 
of  his  humor. 

At  the  climax,  as  he  ran  the  poor 
king  savagely  through  under  the 
left  arm,  a  miracle  was  wrought  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  audience.  The 
stricken  liege,  falling  prone  upon  the 
ground,  composed  himself  spasmodic- 
ally in  the  fitting  attitude  of  death  ; 
but  scarcely  had  his  liberated  spirit 
time  to  escape  through  the  gaping 
vents  formed  by  Gloster's  sword, 
when  —  oh  !  wonder  —  like  an  immor- 
tal youth  returning  to  the  poor,  slain 
body,  its  reverend  locks  turned  back 
to  raven  hue. 

This  startling  incident,  looked  upon 
by  the  "  house  "  as  a  magic  transform- 
ation, and  to  poetical  minds  suggest- 


ive of  the  triumph  of  virtue  even  in 
death,  might  have  been  explained  by 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  guard,  standing 
in  the  entrance  of  the  second  wing, 
at  whose  feet,  during  the  agonies  of  his 
sovereign's  death -throe,  there  rolled  — 
strained  from  its  fastenings  —  a  venera- 
ble silvery  wig. 

Gloster's  speech  over  the  slain  being 
terminated  by  his  pitching  the  body  into 
that  same  side  -  exit  which  still  told  the 
melancholy  secret  of  his  gray  hairs, 
the  scene  merged  into  the  first  act  of 
the  original  play. 

"  The  Spouter's  "  opening  soliloquy, 
"  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent," 
was  received  with  delight  by  an  im- 
pressible audience. 

1  have  heretofore  neglected  to  men- 
tion that  the  above  speaker's  utterance 
was  characterized  by  a  sudden  fluency 
from  end  to  end  of  his  lines,  an  abrupt 
and  lengthened  pause  between  them, 
and  an  invariable  rising  inflection  im- 
mediately preceding  each  pause.  His 
manner,  which  was  as  unique  as  it 
was  pleasing,  somehow  set  one  think- 
ing that,  exhibited  in  print,  it  must 
very  much  resemble  some  of  those  un- 
pronounceable Russian  proper  names ; 
as  for  example :  "  Nowisthewinterofour 
discontentmadegelorioussummerbythis 
sunofYork."  Add  to  this  a  vehemence 
and  goblin  grotesqueness  of  gesture, 
strikingly  original,  to  say  the  least.  But 
our  rising  star  v/ps  evidently  acting  up 
to  his  best  idea  of  the  character ;  he  put 
all  his  soul  and  energy  into  it,  and,  in 
short,  made  it  so  admirable  a  bur- 
lesque that  he  received  what  he  was 
toiling  for —  his  full  meed  of  applause. 
The  scene  proceeded,  with  some  jerk- 
ing as  to  entrances  and  exits,  though 
little  noticed,  to  mar  its  smoothness. 
To  be  sure,  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence had  a  slight  lisping  impediment 
in  his  speech,  but  not  particularly  in- 
terfering with  the  distinctness  of  his 
articulation ;  it  rather  added  to  the 
general  effect  of  simple  candor  and 
unsuspicious  honesty. 

The  curtain  came  down  amid  a  gen- 
eral clapping  of  hands,   interrupting 
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which  the  orchestra  Led  off  in   "  The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me." 

After  a  brief  interval  they  opened 
again  upon  a  green  screen,  with  the 
prepared  trees  set  along  it  in  a  hand- 
some row.  This  was  the  street  scene. 
The  bearers  of  the  bier,  the  guards 
with  halberds,  and  Lady  Anne  follow- 
ing the  corpse,  made  an  imposing 
spectacle.  A  hush  ran  through  the 
tent.  So  well  did  the  representative 
of  Lady  Anne  maintain  his  part  that 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  not 
Lady  Anne,  it  was  not  at  least  a  wom- 
an. Hal.  Coverdale,  with  his  smooth 
face,  blooming  complexion,  and  soft 
voice,  made  a  decided  hit;  and  half 
the  rough  miners  present  were  deeply 
smitten  as  the  scene  progressed.  In- 
deed, Hal.,  with  a  chance  for  expe- 
rience, would  have  made  a  splendid 
actor;  and  this  "maiden"  endeavor 
gave  a  glimpse  of  remarkable  imitative 
talent  and  great  possibilities. 

Even  "TheSpouter's"  assumption  of 
treacherous  humility  was  praiseworthy  ; 
and  his  sentences,  delivered  with  less 
velocity  and  hardly  so  frequent,  were 
index  of  an  inquiring  mind. 

"  Go  in,  lemons!"  "Give  it  to  him, 
old  girl ! "  "  Bully  for  yer! "  were  fre- 
quent exclamations,  as  carried  away  by 
sympathy  with  the  play  the  interested 
spectators  witnessed  the  vituperation 
hurled  upon  the  hunchback  by  venge- 
ful Anne.  But  when  she  begins  to  lis- 
ten to  the  traitor's  honeyed  words, 
when  she  drops  the  sword  instead  of 
plunging  it  in  his  heart,  the  torrent  of 
opinion  swayed,  and  hisses  loud  and 
sibilant  smote  the  ear,  as  she  accepted 
Gloster's  ring. 

The  drama  being  shortened,  the 
murder  of  Clarence  in  the  tower  con- 
cluded the  first  act.  During  the  inter- 
mission I  passed  in  behind  the  scenes. 
Lady  Anne,  her  long  skirts  rolled  up 
to  her  waist,  sat  with  a  pair  of  red  -  top 
boots  resting  upon  the  seat  of  a  camp- 


Norfolk,  and  Richmond  stood  tippling 
over  a  square  black  bottle,  just  behind 
the  screen.  Queen  Elizabeth,  half  dis- 
robed, was  making  desperate  efforts  to 
adjust  his  head -gear.  The  Duchess 
of  York,  just  inducted  into  his  nether 
habiliments,  betrayed  the  cloven  foot 
in  a  pair  of  number  eleven  riding  boots. 
Powder  and  rouge  were  common  prop- 
erty, and  distributed  about  equally  on 
the  faces  and  clothing  of  our  amateur 
performers.  A  party  of  utility  were 
seated  around  an  empty  spice  -  box, 
turned  bottom  upward,  playing  "  po- 
ker" by  the  light  of  a  sputtering' 
tallow  candle.  Suddenly  the  mu- 
sic ceases ;  the  bell  rings,  and  the 
Prince,  Gloster,  Buckingham,  Cates- 
by  and  the  Cardinal  make  their  tri- 
umphant exit  upon  the  stage,  to  the 
sound  of  an  old  stage -horn,  blown  by 
Richmond  in  the  wing.  An  elderly 
messenger,  in  a  bag  wig,  is  chaffing 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  about  the 
price  of  a  stove-pipe  hat  which  the 
latter  has  recently  become  possessed 
of.  As  he  stands  before  a  cracked 
hand  -  glass  trying  it  on,  the  prompter 
calls  out  suddenly : 

"Messenger!  Go  on,  messenger! 
Go  on,  and  for  God's  sake  do  n't  keep 
the  stage  waiting ! " 

The  bewildered  messenger,  forgetful 
of  cues,  his  mind  blindly  groping  after 
his  opening  lines,  madly  crushes  the 
hat  down  upon  his  head  and  darts 
upon  the  stage.  Shades  of  our  ances- 
tors! Shakspeare's  messenger  in  a 
stove  -  pipe  hat  and  a  bag  wig ! 

A  fiery  gleam  shot  from  "  The 
Spouter's  "  eye ;  but  all  oblivious  of  his 
blunder,  the  fellow,  struck  with  sudden 
stage  -  fright,  stood  staring  blankly 
from  Richard  to  the  Cardinal,  and 
from  the  Cardinal  to  the  audience, 
until  the  prompter,  unable  to  recall  his 
scattered  faculties,  ordered  him  in  an 
audible  aside,  more  pointed  than  court- 
eous, to  leave  the  stage;  whereupon 
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Remaining  just  long  enough  after  the 
curtain  dropped  to  sec  Richard  sound- 
ly rating  the  unfortunate  blunderer,  I 
left  that  new -made  monarch  in  tender 
communion  with  the  before-mentioned 
square  bottle,  and  again  took  my  po- 
sition before  the  curtain. 

I  found  symptoms  of  weariness 
among  the  spectators;  some  doubted 
as  to  whether  this  play  was  the  best 
selection  which  could  have  been  made. 
The  interest  revived  somewhat  when 
the  curtain  rose  upon  the  Duchess  of 
York,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  mourning 
Yor  her  slaughtered  innocents.  During 
the  parley  with  King  Richard,  how- 
ever, the  business  got  badly  mixed. 
Elizabeth  forgot  her  (?)  cues;  and 
Richard  blindly  cut  out  half  his  part. 
That  something  was  the  matter,  was  a 
fact  too  plain  not  to  be  evident  to  the 
audience ;  but  exactly  what  that  some- 
thing was,  only  those  familiar  with  the 
text  knew.  The  scene  ended  in  a  uni- 
versal muddle,  to  open  again  upon 
Bosworth  Field. 

The  tactics  at  this  point  consisted 
of  repeated  movements  and  counter- 
movements,  on  and  off  the  scene,  of 
eight  equipped  men,  with  haranguing 
leaders  alternating  at  their  head.  These 
represented  the  contending  armies. 
Richard,  having  —  behind  the  scenes 
—  solaced  himself  for  his  previous  fail- 
ure, and  stimulated  his  ardor  for  the 
final  and  telling  effort  in  copious 
potations  from  the  generous  bottle,  be- 
trayed a  thickness  of  utterance  little 
befitting  the  courage  and  ambition  of 
the  kingly  warrior. 

At  last,  the  night  before  the  battle, 
the  King,  recumbent,  sleeps  within  his 
tent.  His  slumbers  were  heavy  and 
sonorous;  and  it  was  observed  that  at 
intervals  —  as  the  invisible  spirits  of 
his  murdered  victims  arose  to  reproach 
his  crime  -  stained  soul — a  sword -nnint 


gered  wildly  upon  his  feet,  and  just  as 
we  were  anticipating  his  tragic  solilo- 
quy, "  A  hor-r-r-se!  "  he  cried — rolling 
and  trilling  the  r — "  A  hor-r-r-se!  my 
kingdom  for  a  hor-r-r-se ! "  Then 
dashing  into  the  third  wing,  a  loud 
splash   greeted    our    astonished   ears. 

There  was  a  confused  tittering  at  the 
wing,  several  emphatic  exclamations, 
the  sound  of  a  struggle,  and  directly 
on  came  the  prompter,  dragging  after 
him  our  glorious  Richard,  dripping, 
bedraggled,  drooping,  and  altogether 
a  used-up  individual. 

"Am  very  sorry,  gen'lemen,"  begun 
the  irate  prompter,  apologetically ;  "  but 
understand  it  is  n't  our  fault.  He 
would  take  that  last  *  drop,'  and  it  was 
too  many  for  him — you  know  how  it 
is  yourself — and  now  he's  tumbled 
head  first  into  the  water  -  butt ! " 

Then  Richmond  made  a  happy  hit. 
Rushing  in  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
savagely  brandishing  his  sword  at  the 
astonished  prompter — who,  startled, 
dropped  King  Richard  all  in  a  heap 
upon  the  floor — he  placed  his  foot 
upon  the  recumbent  monarch,  waved 
his  sword,  and  shouted  : 

"  God  and  our  arms  be  praised ! 
Victorious  friends,  the  bloody  dog  is 
dead ! "  The  last  lines  were  spoken  ; 
Richmond  made  his  closing  speech  in 
triumph,  and  shouts  of  applause  greet- 
ed him  in  the  closing  tableau ! 

If  ever  a  disgusted  mortal  trod  our 
camp,  that  mortal  was  "  The  Spouter  " 
on  the  day  succeeding  his  starring 
debut.  Mortification  fed  upon  his  spirit 
like  "  a  worm  i'  the  bud  ; "  and  in  a 
short  time,  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of 
ridicule  setting  in  so  strongly  against 
him,  he  sold  out  his  part  of  the  claim 
for  a  merely  nominal  value,  and  quit 
the  diggings.  Of  his  further  history,  de- 
ponent, being  in  ignorance,  sayeth  not. 

rw»rived   of    thoir   rounsellor    and 
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MY   EYE! 


THAT   sounds  like  slang,  and   1 
hare   quoted   it  lest  somebody 
should    think    it   original;    but    then 
there  is  really  no  more  slang  in  it,  as  I 
apply  it,   than    there    is    in   Agsur's 
prayer — the  man  who  wanted  what 
could  be  spared   precisely  as  well  as 
not,  and  who  proposed  to  make  his 
pantaloons  without  any  pockets.     The 
application  changes  the  nature.    Thus, 
I  spread  mustard  upon  a  piece  of  linen 
and  clap  it  upon  the  nape  of  a  fellow's 
neck,  and  it  is  a  blister.    I  veneer  there- 
with a  *pink  and  white  slice  of  Israel- 
itish  abomination,  and  protect  it  with 
a  thin  section  of  bread,  and  it  is  —  oh, 
blessed  transformation  !  —  it  is  a  sand- 
wich !    So  with  the  topmost  phrase  of 
this  article ;  a  boy  without  any  brim  to 
his  hat  shouts  it  in  the  street,  and  it  is 
slang ;  but  I  take  it  to  christen  a  paper 
as  full  of  eyes  as  Juno's  Argus,  and  — 
presto  ! —  it  becomes  a  Christian  name. 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  of  which 
there  is  so  many  —  if  we  except  blades 
of  grass  and  grains  of  sand  —  as  eyes. 
From  the  potato  that  watches  you  per- 
du from  its  native  hill,  to  a  peacock's 
tail,  about  everything  is  gifted  with  an 
eye.    There 's  the  eye   you    put   the 
thread  through,  and  the  eye  which  you 
catch  with  a  hook,  my  girl,  when  you 
used  to  fasten  your  dress  behind  ;  and 
the  eye  of   Day,  and  the  Daisy,  my 
poet;   and  the   "dry  eye,"  which  we 
have   been   told  once   or    twice    that 
congregations    were    entirely  out    of. 
There 's  a  violet  in  the  garden  -  border 
with  an  eye  of  blue.    There  's  a  fly  on 
the  window-pane— six  legs,  and  "eyes" 
enough  in  its  head  to  carry  any  ques- 
tion with  an  overwhelming  affirmative. 
There's  "Black -eyed  Susan,"  in  the 
play,  that  makes  you  hum  "All  in  the 
Downs  the  fleet  was    moored,"   and 
snuff  salt  water,  and  make  a  fool  of 
yourself.     1  can  recall  but  three  things 
at  the  moment  so  poor  as  not  to  be 


blessed  with  at  least  two  eyes:  the 
needle,  the  Cyclops,  and  the  man  of 
one  idea ! 

Homer  —  one  of  him  —  says  Juno 
was  ox  -  eyed ;  and  though  from  all 
accounts  Juno  was  rather  a  coarse 
creature,  yet  everybody  has  taken  to 
likening  his  love  to  somebody's  "nigh  " 
ox ;  and  there  is  something  beautiful  in 
the  great  lamp-like  orbs  of  an  amiable 
creature  that  comes  meekly  under  the 
yoke  and  never  makes  complaint. 
Like  Darwin's  other  monkeys,  we  are 
all  imitative  animals ;  and  how  many 
of  us  would  ever  have  thought  to  look 
into  a  bullock's  eyes  at  all  if  the  blind 
native  of  seven  cities  had  not  set  the 
example,  nobody  can  tell ;  but  then  it 
is  the  Greek  fashion  to  praise  the 
women  and  the  oxen  in  the  same 
breath. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  is  one 
of  the  most  7/^racious  animals  that 
swims  in  the  sea.  He  follers  ships  if 
so  be  somebody  may  be  throwed  over- 
board !  " 

The  speaker  was  a  rough  man,  with 
one  arm  and  a  grizzled  lip.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse  lay  in  a  tank  of 
water,  and  watched  him  as  he  talked. 
The  thing  was  a  sea -tiger,  and  resem- 
bled an  exaggerated  seal.  Its  large, 
round,  dark  head  was  lifted  out  of  the 
water ;  but  that  head  was  illuminated 
by  a  pair  of  the  most  splendid  eyes 
in  the  world.  I  cannot  say  there  was 
any  trace  of  soul  in  them,  albeit  there 
might  be  a  tender  memory  of  the  soles 
of  the  copper  -  toed  shoes  of  the  last 
little  boy  he  had  masticated  and  swal- 
lowed; but  ah,  those  eyes!  —  they 
were  large  and  gentle  and  pensive. 
You  would  n't  have  been  a  bit  sur- 
prised had  he  burst  out  with  one  of 
Moore's  melodies  about 

"  No  pearl  ever  lay  under  Oman's  green  water.** 

If  the  keeper  was  as  "  veracious  "  as  he 
declared  the  tiger  was,  of  a  truth  those 
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eyes  were  the  most  mendacious  couple 
that  ever  kept  company.  If  there  is 
no  surviving  relative  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  call  one  of  them  Ananias  and 
the  other  Sapphira.  It  was  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight.  Such  wistful,  melt- 
ing glances  as  that  miserable  beast 
turned  upon  the  ladies  who  shook  their 
fans  at  him,  and  the  little  children  who 
"  made  eyes  "  at  him  in  return,  nobody 
but  a  captivating  woman  could  hope 
to  rival. 

The  dingy  plaster  wall  of  a  smoke- 
house is  as  utterly  blank  as  your  last 
lottery  ticket.  Now  fancy  the  dirty 
leather  apron  of  some  son  of  Vulcan 
out  of  business  hung  ignobly  thereon, 
and  then  fancy  all  at  once  as  you  look 
an  impossible  eye  breaking  out  in  an 
improbable  place  in  that  wall  —  an  eye 
small,  twinkling,  uncertain,  and  you 
have  about  the  expression  of  an  ele- 
phant's countenance.  And  yet  we 
boys  and  girls  have  all  been  led  up  to 
Columbus,  Hannibal,  Romeo,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  and  bidden  to  mark  the 
sagacious  glitter  of  that  sinister  crevice. 
That  word  ''sagacity"  is  completely 
ruined  for  all  human  uses.  It  belongs 
to  the  baggage  -  smashers  of  the  brute 
creation  ;  and  whenever  I  read  of  some 
statesman  being  sagacious,  I  imme- 
diately think  of  an  elephant.  Without 
the  intelligence  of  a  horse,  or  the  affec- 
tion of  a  dog,  and  with  no  beauty 
cither  of  mould  or  motion,  the  beast's 
eye  tells  the  story  of  what  Cooper's 
Sachem  calls  "  the  hog  with  two 
tails." 

The  remembrance  of  an  eye  is  the 
most  tenacious  of  memories.  You  may 
forget  the  fashion  of  face  and  figure, 
but  if 

"  There 's  a  light  in  the  window  for  thee," 

the  expression  of  an  eye  will  sometimes 
be  all  that  remains  to  you  of  a  dead 
friend.  There  it  is  that  the  soul  comes 
the  nearest  to  escaping.  There  it  is 
more  nearly  out  of  doors  than  it  can 
possibly  be  anywhere  else  without  dy- 
ing. 

"  Was  Aaron  Burr  tall  ? "  asked  one 
woman  of  another  who  once  saw  that 


recreant  "  child  of  many  prayers  "  just 
for  one  moment  at  Albany. 

"  I  do  n't  know,"  was  the  reply;  "  but 
such  a  glance  as  he  gave  you !  I  have 
always  remembered  him  as  the  man 
with  the  living  eyes."  Ah,  the  flash  of 
the  soul's  artillery  has  photographic 
powers  beyond  the  art  of  the  artist,  and 
its  proofs  of  all  the  printing  in  the 
world  are  imperishable ! 

Do  you  remember  the  pretty  pebbles 
you  used  to  gather  out  of  the  beds  of 
the  brooks  —  the  notes  of  the  sweet 
low  tune  they  ran  by  ?    Dripping  from 
the  water  they  were   red  rubies  and 
green  garnets  and  golden  opals  and 
blue  sapphires  —  precious  stones  every 
one ;  but  the  glory  and  the  glamour  of 
the  brooks  once  gone,  they  grew  dim 
and  dull  and  valueless.     It  is  so  with 
human  eyes.     You  cannot  always  be 
sure  of  their  color.    A  pale  light  eye 
may  deepen  and  darken,  when  the  soul 
is  stirred  behind  it,  till  you  declare  it 
black  as  midnight ;  and  a  brown  eye 
may  be  fairly  bleached  blue  in  the  light 
and  fire  of  passion.    The  elder  Booth's 
eyes  were  all  colors  in  a  night ;  and 
Charlotte  Cushman's,  as  Meg  Merrilies, 
kindled  into  a  broad  white  blaze,  like 
a  pine  -  knot  fire.     A  nose  brought  to 
an  edge,  and  a  couple  of  small  black 
eyes,  form,  as  astrologers  say,  "an  in- 
auspicious conjunction."   Such  eyes  are 
apt  to  snap,  a  dreadful  hemlock  quality 
to  which  a  strabismus  so  violent  that 
the  vicious  members  seem  trying  to  get 
at  each  other  under  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  is  a  blessing  and  a  beauty.     Let 
us  not  be  censorious.     Let  us  wish  the 
owners  of  all  such  eyes  a  great  deal  of 
self-  control,  or  a  little  of  the  grace  of 
God. 

But  whatever  you  do,  I  pray  you  never 
call  anybody's  eyes  •'  orbs,"  unless  you 
are  re- writing  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
And  do  n't  call  them  "  organs."  There 
was  a  country  printer  and  editor  whose 
wristbands  would  have  been  always 
in  mourning  with  his  hands  if  he  had 
worn  a  shirt,  and  who  always  had  a 
stale  copy  of  his  paper  sticking  out  of 
his  side- pocket,  and  smelling  musty  — 
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for  he  used  poor  ink  and  poor  ideas  to 
match — and  he  was  forever  talking  of 
his  "  organ,"  wherever  he  was,  and 
quoting  from  his  '•  organ,"  until  people 
laughed  about  it,  and  said  "  there  was 
a  complete  outfit  for  some  itinerant 
Italian  with  musical  proclivities.  There 
was  the  '  organ,'  and  there  was  the 
monkey,  and  nothing  lacking  but  the 
man  to  grind  it,  and  a  piece  of  green 
baize  !  "  If  you  wish  to  know  about  a 
word,  set  the  children  to  using  it. 
Fancy  little  Johnny's  cry  of  "  Oh,  I  've 
got  something  in  my  organs ! "  or  a 
sound  of  lamentation  in  Ramah  — 
leastwise  in  the  door  -  yard  —  with  Jen- 
ny's wail  that  her  sun  -  bonnet  keeps 
tumbling  over  her  orbs  !  When  chil- 
dren and  grown  folks  talk  alike,  and 
the  boy  speaks  as  if  he  were  crazy, 
you  may  be  sure  the  man  talks  as  if 
he  were  a  fool. 

I  had  a  friend.  He  was  murdered  in 
Illinois.  The  man  that  killed  him  was 
never  so  true  to  anybody  as  was  this 
friend  to  me  and  mine.  He  was  buried 
without  song  or  sennon.  He  has  gone 
to  a  good  place,  if  he  has  gone  any- 
where.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  hope 
so,  for  there  was  too  much  genuine 
nobility  about  him  to  perish  utterly 
away  —  to  be  snuffed  out  like  a  candle, 
as  if  he  had  never  been.  His  name 
was  —  Pedro.  His  eyes,  dark  in  the 
shadow,  russet  in  the  sun,  talked  Eng- 
lish all  the  while.  Wronged  by  word 
or  blow,  they  pleaded  for  him  with  a 
touching  pathos.  Caressed,  they  laugh- 
ed and  sparkled  like  living  fountains. 
Stretched  upon  the  threshold  in  the 
genial  sun,  a  large  human  content 
worth  praying  for  shone  in  his  eyes. 
There  was  a  great  deal  too  much  mean- 
ing in  them  for  a  creature  whose  "  spirit 
goeth  downward,"  and  almost  enough 
for  a  being  with  a  soul  to  be  saved. 
What  gave  those  eyes  their  eloquence  ? 
Did  the  mere  machinery  of  a  dog's 
life  light  them  up  so  wonderfully,  wist- 
fully, sorrowfully  ?  There  were  love  in 
them,  and  hope  and  abiding  trust  and 
an  honest  heart.  What  lacked  he  to 
entitle  him  to  two  names  .like  a  Chris- 


tian, instead  of  one  ?  He  knew  plenty 
of  people  with  whom  he  never  could 
have  exchanged  qualities  without  get- 
ting the  worst  of  the  bargain.  But  he 
did  better  than  to  be  a  contemptible 
man,  for  he  was  a  noble  dog.  His  eyes 
look  inquiringly,  wistfully,  after  me 
through  the  shadows  of  the  years  that 
are  past.  They  are  the  immortal  part 
of  him.  They  will  last  out  a  human 
memory.  Hereaway!  Pedro!  Here- 
away ! 

The  kernel  of  the  proverb,  "  Love 
me,  love  my  dog,"  is  that  you  are  get- 
ting pretty  near  a  man  when  you  have 
made  friends  with  his  dog.  Now;  I 
hate  "  black  and  tans,"  the  tantivying 
creatures,  their  mouths  full  of  needles, 
a  bark  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  the 

*  whole  case  of  instruments  on  all  sides 
of  you  at  once ;  but  I  insist  that  I  love 
dogs.  "  Black  and  tans  "  are  not  dogs ; 
they  are  cutlery. 

And  now,  to  come  right  home  and 
make  a  personal  matter  of  it,  this 
page  would  never  have  seen  the  light 
had  I  not  suffered  the  temporary  loss 
of  one  eye,  and  that  set  me  thinking. 
Our  "  body  servants,"  the  most  of 
them,  came  into  the  world  as  Noah's 
caravan  went  into  the  ark  —  in  pairs. 
Two  hands,  two  feet,  two  ears, 
two  eyes ;  and  they  are  matched 
spans  every  one.  The  truth  is,  I  never 
thought  much  about  having  any  eyes 
at  all  until  one  of  them  went  under  a 
cloud.  None  of  us  do.  A  man  never 
feels  his  ears,  no  matter  how  long  they 
are,  while  they  work  well,  unless  he 
lays  hold  of  them  with  his  hands. 
With  some  men,  though,  their  ears  are 
their  "  best  hold."  So  with  the  eyes. 
When  the  sight  is  keen  and  clear,  we 
just  take  in  day  and  its  glories,  and 
the  charm  of  color,  and  the  witchery  of 
shadow,  we  hardly  know  how.     We 

feel  them  no  more  than  we  do  the  win- 
dow-panes through  which  come  the 
sunset  and  the  starlight.  But  let 
something  go  wrong,  and  you  are 
brought  to  a  lively  sense  of  possession 
in  a  twinkling.  You  begin  to  discover 
how  rich  you  were  without  knowing  it, 
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and  what  an  incalculable  blessing  you 
would  lose  if  only  one  eye  should  be 
extinguished.  I  breathed  air  one  night 
a  while  ago  that  eight  hundred  friendly 
people  had  just  breathed  for  me; 
and  I  stood  with  my  left  shoulder  to  an 
open  window  with  a  chill  breeze  through 
it,  and  my  left  eye  fell  to  weeping  for 
the  folly  of  the  thing ;  and  then  impal- 
pable crows  began  to  build  a  nest  of 
most  palpable  sticks,  and  fairly  filled 
the  unfortunate  eyrie  until  it  ceased 
to  be  a  window,  and  became  —  a  rook- 
ery /  And  the  eye  was  closed  until 
the  unseemly  birds  could  be  persuaded 
to  build  elsewhere. 

I  think,  if  you  touch  a  man's  eye 
roughly,  you  come  within  one  of  touch- 
ing his  soul ;  and  I  got  to  think  at  times 
that  the  crows  were  foraging  in  my 
perceptive  faculties  for  material  to  put 
my  eye  out  with. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  pickle 
the  offending  member  in  strong  brine, 
as  if  it  were  an  onion  ;  but  the  misera- 
ble business  of  corvine  nidification 
went  on.  Had  you  thrust  both  those 
hard  words  into  my  eye  together,  it 
could  n't  have  hurt  me  a  bit  worse 
than  the  crows  did. 

Having  made  pickles,  it  was  thought 
best  to  put  up  a  sardine  or  two.  Flax- 
seed was  expressed  and  impressed  in 
an  oleaginous  bag,  whose  slippery  con- 
tents wriggled  about  on  the  tremulous 
lid  like  a  packet  of  angle-worms.  But 
the  crows  liked  linseed,  and  kept  on. 
Things  looked  serious,  as  far  as  I  could 
see  them  with  a  solitary  eye ;  but  there 
was  a  comfort :  if  I  had  half  as  many 
eyes,  I  had  twice  as  many  friends,  and 
they  were  tender-hearted  women.  I 
was  a  sort  of  Mungo  Park,  in  a  small 
way,  only  1  had  a  wife  to  look  into  my 
eye  whenever  I  asked  her  to,  which 
was  every  few  minutes;  and  I  wasn't 
in  Africa,  and  I  did  n't  lie  under  a  tree, 
and  my  female  friends  were  not  ne- 
groes, and  they  did  n't  sing, 

"  He  has  no  friend  to  bring  him  milk, 
No  wife  to  grind  his  corn." 

With  these  exceptions,  I  was  pre- 
cisely like  Mungo  Park.     The  ladies 


were  solicitous  and  helpful.  One  sug- 
gested bread  and  milk :  it  was  brought, 
and  set  upon  the  top  of  the  stove.  An- 
other an  alum  curd  ;  it  was  made,  and 
set  under  the  stove.  A  third  Thomp- 
son's Eye-water;  it  was  brought,  and 
set  upon  the  table.  A  fourth  Pettit's 
Eye-salve;  it  appeared,  and  was  put 
in  a  drawer. 

Sandwiches  were  pronounced  good  ; 
and  hand-breadths  of  mustard,  tawnier 
than  the  river  Tiber,  were  spread  be- 
hind my  ears,  and  a  careless  crow 
dropped  a  stick  or  two.  It  was  getting 
too  warm  for  them,  but  I  could  n't  see 
why.  In  fact,  I  could  n't  see  much  of 
anything.  It  grew  warm  ;  it  waxed 
hot.  The  skin  rolled  up  like  tattered 
bits  of  parchment,  and  the  sandwich 
lunch  was  over. 

It  was  time  to  call  the  doctor.  He 
came.  Shrewd,  skilful,  patient,  he 
mastered  the  situation.  He  saw  the 
dishes  of  sea-water  standing  about,  and 
the  bags  of  linseed  and  the  plasters  of 
mustard  and  the  alum-curds  and  the 
lotions  and  the  unguents,  and  he  fell 
upon  my  eye,  and  he  opened  it  as  a 
Baltimore  boy  opens  an  oyster.  He 
got  no  help  from  me ;  but  he  saw  the 
crows.  Looking  about,  he  took  a 
rapid  inventory  of  what  there  was  in 
the  room  that  had  not  already  been 
put  into  my  eye.  He  gazed  inquir- 
ingly at  the  bureau  and  a  large  rock- 
ing-chair. The  sheet  of  zinc  upon 
which  the  stove  stood  arrested  his  at- 
tention. "  You  have  n't  used  that, 
have  you?"  '■  No,"  said  I;  and  he 
whipped  out  a  little  bottle,  said  "  Zinc," 
shook  it,  pryed  open  my  eye  with  an 
earnestness  that  would  not  be  denied, 
and  poured  the  zinc  square  into  it. 
Did  you  ever  lie  on  your  back  in  the 
bottom  of  a  shot-tower  when  they 
were  raining  lead  ?  If  you  never  did, 
you  don't  want  to.  And  then  the 
doctor  rolled  my  unfortunate  optic 
about  like  a  billiard  ball,  until  the 
liquid  was  swashed  over  the  whole 
surface.  I  thought  then,  and  I  still 
think,  he  meant  to  burn  up  the  crows' 
nest,   possibly  the  crows.     That  eye 
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was  better;  the  birds  dropped  a  few 
more  sticks  ;  but  they  hung  about  the 
old  place  still. 

It  was  then  thought  best  to  give  the 
cellar  the  usual  spring  cleaning,  and 
feed  the  pig  with  the  product.  Rotten 
apples  were  recommended ;  and  a 
Russet,  that  needed  to  be  sent  to  the 
cooper's,  leaned  lazily  over  to  one  side 
on  a  little  plate,  ready  for  use. 

A  kind  lady  from  Massachusetts,  for 
whose  interest  I  shall  always  be  grate- 
ful, said  that  hen  and  chickens  were 
good  —  hen  and  chickens  smothered 
in  cream.  That  puzzled  me.  It  was 
too  late  for  hens,  and  too  early  for 
chickens.  But  the  lady  set  a  dozen 
pairs  of  little  nimble  feet  flying  about 
the  neighborhood  for  the  poultry  ;  and 
one  day  she  came,  bringing  a  hand- 
ful of  small,  green  plants,  chuckle- 
headed  and  cunning,  and  the  secret  of 
the  fowls  was  out.  They  were 
"house-leeks."  The  brood  was  put 
in  a  tumbler  and  placed  upon  the 
bureau. 

But  the  mischief  went  on  in  the 
aviary.  I  think  one  of  the  crows  was 
setting,  ready  to  lay  or  hatch,  or  some- 
thing, while  the  other  was  building  a 
door-yard  fence.  It  was  the  ninth  day, 
when  even  puppies  pass  the  limit  of 
total  eclipses,  and  something  must  be 
done.  Another  lady,  also  from  the 
Bay  State,  proposed,  as  the  cooking 
and  baking  had  been  done,  and  the 
pig  comforted,  that  we  should  feed  the 
—  sheep  !  She  named  carrots.  The 
girls  down  stairs  were  set  to  washing 
carrots,  and  the  procession  of  the 
golden  vegetable  began  to  move. 
First,  a  boy  with  a  carrot  in  his 
claw,  like  Jupiter's  eagle  with  a  thun- 
derbolt in  his  talon.  Then  a  lady  with 
a  carrot  on  a  tea-plate.  Then  a  man 
with  an  immense  fellow  on  a  platter. 
Then  more  carrots.  Last,  a  grater,  and 


ious  wife  sat  up  all  night  grating  car- 
rots. It  sounded,  in  the  middle 
watches,  like  the  rasp  of  a  distant 
saw-mill.  Every  tiling  was  the  color 
of  Ophir.  For  twenty-four  hours,  once 
in  eighteen  minutes,  did  she  apply  that 
carrot ;  and  the  crows  began  to  grow 
uneasy.  Their  nest  began  to  tumble 
to  pieces.  The  repeated  and  tremen- 
dous assaults  proved  too  much  for 
them.  The  eye  that  had  looked  like 
an  angry  moon  in  a  watery  sky  began 
to  clear  up,  and  recover  its  blue-white 
porcelain  look  once  more. 

The  bandage  was  whipped  off;  but 
the  team  did  n't  pull  even.  My  right 
eye  had  gone  ahead  in  the  business  of 
seeing,  and  straightened  the  traces  till 
they  twanged  like  fiddle-strings.  The 
left  eye  was  drooping  and  languid. 
Things  had  a  cloudy  look.  I  saw  two 
doctors,  when  only  one  had  come  in. 
I  had  two  wives,  with  a  face  apiece, 
growing  on  a  single  stem,  like  a  couple 
of  cherries.  My  Massachusets  friends 
came  in  with  their  doubles.  But  the 
worst  of  it  was,  I  had  four  feet,  like  a 
quadruped.  Think  of  the  expense ! 
Imagine  the  boots  !  It  was  a  worry. 
But  I  began  this  article.  The  crows 
are  taking  flight  —  to  return,  I  trust, 
in  the  only  English  Poe's  raven  ever 
knew  —  "  nevermore." 

The  brightest  May  sun  breaks  out 
of  the  cloud.  It  kindles  the  hills ;  it 
touches  up  the  woods,  just  ready  to 
bud.  A  robin  sings  that  same  old 
song  by  the  window. 

Thank  God  for  Light,  His  resplend- 
ent creation  —  Light,  that  came  into 
being  the  moment  He  called  it,  like  an 
instant  and  ready  angel,  watching  at 
His  feet. 

Thank  God  for  Eyes  —  the  most 
delicate  and  exquisite  of  all  our  ser- 
vants. Let  us  be  Persians,  and  wor- 
ship the  Sun.     Let  us  be  Israelites,  and 
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WHEN  Science  allies  itself  with 
Orthodoxy  to  drive  our  frivol- 
ous generation,  by  harrowing  pictures 
of  impending  doom,  from  skepticism 
into  superstition,  then  we  may  as  well 
be  driven  to  believe,  not  in  that  end  of 
all  things  with  which  this  planet  is  so 
liberally  threatened,  but  in  the  loss  of 
that  common  sense  without  which  it 
might,  perhaps,  hardly  be  worth  our 
while  to  live  at  all.  That  we  have 
nothing  good  to  expect  from  Dr.  Cum- 
ming,  is  no  secret.  It  is  certainly  not 
his  fault  that  we  still  continue  to 
breathe.  *  If  he  had  been  permitted  to 
have  his  own  way,  this  sinful  world 
would  long  since  have  been  blotted 
out  of  space,  and  its  inhabitants  meta- 
morphosed into  the  bodiless  angels  of 
a  millennium,  in  whose  dreary  monoto- 
ny even  one  of  the  learned  Doctor's 
sermons  might  have  proved  an  agree- 
able diversion.  This  Scotch  divine  is 
the  very  doctor  irrefragabilis  of  mod- 
ern prophecy.  Nothing  ever  disturbs 
his  sublime  composure  and  serene  self- 
complacency  ;  no  blunder  can  bring  a 
blush  to  his  cheek.  At  one  time  it  is 
a  trifling  error  in  the  reckoning,  caused 
by  an  inaccuracy  in  the  translation  of 
the  apocalypse,  which  interferes  with 
the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  and 
reduces  him  to  the  unpleasant  neces- 
sity of  announcing  to  his  devout  read- 
ers and  hearers  a  postponement.  At 
another  time  it  is  a  human,  and  there- 
fore a  very  pardonable,  mistake  on  his 
own  part,  which  renders  it  expedient 
for  him  to  adjourn  the  impressive  spec- 
tacle, and  to  distribute  anew  the  lead- 
ing roUs.  He  had  long  lived  in  the 
patriotic  hope,  predicted  with  so  much 
confidence  in  his  three  books  of  pro- 
phecy, that  Lord  Palmers'ton  was  pre- 
destined for  the  nrinciDal  role  in   the 


the  nations  to  the  Battle  of  Armaged- 
don, the  final  event  in  all  mundane 
history.  But  he  has  discovered  since 
that  it  is  Prince  Bismarck  whom  Prov- 
idence has  chosen  for  its  instrument, 
and  the  doctor  now  uplifts  his  voice 
(which  had  rather  subsided  when  Pal- 
merston  so  unhandsomely  disobliged 
him  by  dying),  even  more  loudly  and 
confidently  than  before.  And  that  all 
may  come  to  pass,  he  has  also  once 
more  ascertained  —  as  we  learn  from 
his  last  prophecy  —  who  it  is  that  cor- 
responds to  the  Antichrist  about  whose 
identity  we  were  left  so  long  in  painful 
suspense.  As  a  good  Scotch  "  no- 
popery  "  Protestant,  the  Doctor  natu- 
rally inclined  to  the  view  that  this 
character  would  be  most  readily  and 
comfortably  filled  by  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
But  though  this  seems  to  have  been 
his  original  view,  he  doubted  it  after- 
wards. In  "  Great  Tribulation  "  and 
the  "  Destiny  of  Nations,"  Dr.  Cum- 
ming  conferred  this  distinguished  role, 
which  appears  to  be  quite  indispensa- 
ble to  the  doom  of  the  world,  on  the 
late  emperor  of  the  French.  In  his 
latest  work,  "  Prophecy  Revised,"  the 
good  Doctor  has  returned  again  to  his 
earlier  view ;  and  he  is  now  enabled  to 
assure  the  faithful,  with  a  positiveness 
which  seems  to  afford  him  unmitigated 
delight,  that  Pius  IX.  is  really  and 
truly  the  Antichrist,  served  by  false 
Jesuitical  prophets.  So  irresistibly  point 
the  signs  of  the  time  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
doubted,  even  were  our  authority  less 
skilled  in  prophetic  interpretation  than 
Dr.  Cumming  claims  to  be. 

It  hardly  needed,  therefore,  the  mon- 
ster comet  which  Plantamour,  the  dis- 
tinguished astronomer  of  Geneva,  was 
alleged  to  have  discovered,  and  which. 
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was  to  become  a  holocaust ;  it  needed, 
we  repeat,  hardly  this  scientific  guar- 
antee of  Dr.  Cumming's  pious  inspira- 
tion, to  induce  the  faithful  who  have 
souls  to  be  saved  to  gird  their  loins. 
For  our  own  part,  we  prefer  the  reli- 
gious humbug  to  the  scientific.  This 
is,  however,  a  question  of  taste,  though 
in  the  latter  case  the  inner  contradic- 
tion is  more  glaring  than  we  like.  Be- 
sides, the  motives  which  prompt  the 
prophets  of  the  world's  annihilation 
are  not  pure,  unmitigated  humbug,  no 
mere  craving  for  notoriety,  with  a  view 
to  turning  the  superstitious  element  in 
man  to  personal  profit ;  they  also  ad- 
mit of  a  more  natural  and  compara- 
tively innocent  explanation.  These 
prophets  are  so  engrossed  by  their  own 
insignificant  and  unlovely  selves  that 
they  cannot  possibly  conceive  a  world 
in  which  they  no  longer  exist,  talk,  and 
preach.  They  connect  the  duration  of 
the  universe  with  their  petty  personal- 
ity, which  affords  to  a  certain  class  of 
people  a  natural  and  comforting  assur- 
ance. 

But  the  powerful  influence  which  the 
theory  of  the  world's  doom  exerts  over 
the  superstitious  element  in  weak  hu- 
man nature,  may  perhaps  best  be  seen 
from  the  numerous  sects  who  have 
made  it  a  cardinal  dogma  of  their  ac- 
tive fanaticism,  from  the  Reformation 
and  Cromwell's  time  down  to  the  pres- 
ent date.  In  more  modern  days  no 
founder  of  a  religion  has  yet  succeeded 
without  placing  the  approaching  de- 
struction of  man  and  the  earth  at  the 
head  of  his  programme.  Thus  the 
Mormons  significandy  call  themselves 
Latter  Day  Saints ;  the  Shakers,  the 
Peculiar  People,  the  Last  Trumpeters ; 
and  many  other  new-fangled  sects, 
most  of  whom  are,  even  in  name,  un- 


when  another  new  sect  springs  up, 
which  disputes  the  right  of  the  old 
religions  to  the  souls  of  their  followers, 
and  claims  to  be  able  to  supersede 
their  mode  of  salvation  by  a  more  ef- 
fective one. 

Those  who  desire  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  that  process  of  sectarian 
formation  which  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
should  visit  that  portion  of  London 
which  the  aristocratic  West-Enders 
collectively  designate  as  "Over  the 
Water."  This  transpontine  world  be- 
gins on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  extends  its  labyrinth  of 
streets,  alleys  and  docks  to  the  foot  of 
the  Surrey  Hills.  Clapham,  Brinton, 
Camberwell,  Norwood,  Peckham,  etc., 
have  already  become  so  highly  "  re- 
spectable "  that  their  inhabitants  would 
probably  resent  being  called  transpon- 
tine. But  the  whole  vast  sea  of  houses, 
which  terminates  with  Lambeth  in  the 
west  and  Bermondsey  in  the  east, 
and  whose  main  streets  all  converge 
at  the  Thames  bridges,  are  neverthe- 
less —  as  the  West  -  End  cockney  of 
the  clubs  and  newspaper  offices,  in  his 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  his  native  city,  disparagingly  ex- 
presses it  —  "over  the  water.'*  He 
himself,  of  course,  never  thinks  of  ven- 
turing into  those  unfashionable  locali- 
ties, but  lets  the  penny  -  a  -  liners,  most 
of  whom  live  in  that  region,  tell  him 
what  goes  on  in  this  terra  incognita. 
And  the  things  which  are  transpiring 
there  seem  well  worth  knowing.  The 
character  of  the  several  districts  of  the 
densely  populated  city,  which  stretches 
out  for  miles  and  miles  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  "  Over  the  Water,"  pre- 
sents a  great  diversity  of  shades  and 
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of  vapor  and  smoke,  suffers  no  cheer- 
ful sunbeam  to  pierce  it.    This  trans- 
pontine world  is  the  veritable  hot-house 
of  English  sectarianism.     We  doubt 
whether  there  exists  an  old  or  a  new 
sect  in    England    which   has  not  its 
chapel,  its  minister,  and  its  followers 
"  over  the  water."     In  and  near  Wall- 
worth   Road  are  found  combined  all 
the  vital  forms  of  the  Anglo  -  Saxon 
sectarian  spirit.      If  the  founder  of  a 
new  religion  cannot  succeed  there,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  his  evangel  has 
no  hope.     The  established  church  has 
but  few  supporters  in  this  region,  and 
its  temples  fall  more  and  more  in  de- 
cay.     It  is  the  religion  of  the  rich 
classes,   who  are  perfectly  contented 
with  life  as  it  is,  and  wish  to  be  saved 
in  the  easiest  and  most  comfortable 
way.      Anglicanism,    petrified    in    its 
aristocratic  forms,  makes  no  inconven- 
ient demands  on  the  intellectual  capa- 
cities of  its  adherents;  troubles  them 
with  no  dogmatic  hair  -  splittings,  ex- 
pects no  mystical  emotions,  no  unfash- 
ionable fanaticism  and  devotion.      It 
is  accommodating,  indulgent,  intensely 
respectable ;  protestantic  without  pro- 
testation, and  suffers  its  flock  to  enjoy 
their  temporal  blessings  to  the  utmost. 
The  dissentcrdom,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  its  numerous  sects  and  sub-sects 
(the  Baptists  alone  are  split  into  four 
sub-sects,  each  of  which  is  as  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  others  as  they  all  are  to 
the  Catholic,  the  State,  and  every  other 
church*),  is  the  religion  of  the  poor 
people,  who  have  been  endowed  by 
Providence  with  few  earthly  advanta- 
ges, and  have  therefore  little  cause  to 
be  satisfied  either  with  themselves  or 
the  order  of  things  in  general.     Relig- 
ion is  to  them  an  imperative  want  — 
a   vital  condition.      If   not    religious, 
they  would  be  nothing  at  all,  and  their 
individuality  would  be  merged  in  the 
mass  of  the  pauper  proletariat  which 


limited  means  permit  them.  They 
require  this  excitement  to  impart  some 
spice  to  their  daily  drudgery  and  toil, 
to  sustain  them  in  the  never  -  ceasing 
alternation  of  work  and  want  and 
want  and  work  —  to  lift  them,  even  for 
a  moment,  out  of  the  slough  of  des- 
pond in  which  they  flounder,  and 
which  threatens  to  engulf  them  —  to 
enable  them  to  forget  in  the  contem- 
plation of  another,  happier  life,  the 
surrounding  misery  of  the  present. 
Their  existence  is  an  unintermittent 
struggle  against  the  poor-house  and 
the  jail.  All  they  can  hope  for  here 
below  is  to  be  able  to  keep  themselves 
from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  which 
swallows  so  many  of  the  poor  and  un- 
happy—  to  remain  on  that  narrow 
boundary  line  which  separates  abso- 
lute from  relative  poverty,  law  from 
the  breach  of  it. 

These  people  constitute  tjie  prepon- 
derating element  of  the  population 
which  resides  "  over  the  water."  They 
do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  the  better- 
paid  workingmen,  who  combine  in  the 
aristocratic  trades  unions,  pay  orators 
to  be  inspired  for  political  and  social 
progress  in  speeches  and  lectures,  and 
who  can  afford  to  feel  themselves  a 
power  in  the  state  and  in  society.  They 
do  not  belong  to  those  pelted  and 
spoiled  aristocrats  of  the  laboring 
classes  who  would  not  live  M  over  the 
water."  They  are  the  genuine  prole- 
tarians, tied  to  the  wheel,  who  find 
mostly  employment  at  the  lowest  rates 
in  the  manufactures,  potteries,  tan- 
yards,  and  other  establishments  situ- 
ated on  the  Southern  bank  of  the 
Thames.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
toilers  are  shoemakers  (everywhere 
and  at  all  times  the  en/ants  terribles  of 
sectarianism),  who  find  work  in  the 
numerous  manufactories  which  supply 
the  foreign  and  home  markets  with 
boots  and  shoes  of  a  cheap  kind. 
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from  this  class  come  chiefly  the  elders 
and  trustees  of  the  prominent  sects 
which  flourish  in  those  districts.  The 
real  London  scum,  its  roughs,  shoul- 
der-hitters, and  thieves,  form  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  though  there  are  some  streets, 
like  Borough  and  Waterloo,  which 
have  a  bad  name  with  the  police,  as 
well  as  a  few  taverns  and  night  -lodg- 
ing houses.  The  sharpers  and  pick- 
pockets, who  And  a  bountiful  harvest 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  rail- 
way stations,  belong  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bridges,  being  mostly  the 
denizens  of  St.  Giles,  White  Chapel, 
and  other  localities  of  evil  repute,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  metropolis. 
The  social  evil,  also,  which  had  at  one 
time  monopolized  certain  streets,  has 
lately  been  driven  back  again  across 
the  bridges  by  the  religious  sentiment 
of  the  population,  which  stimulated 
its  eiders  and  municipal  authorities  to 
wage  an  unrelenting  war  against  it ; 
and  Waterloo  and  Stamford  streets  are 
at  this  day  as  irreproachable  as  the 
best  of  London  streets.  In  one  word, 
as  far  as  moral  respectability  is  con- 
cerned, the  people  "over  the  water" 
may  boldly  challenge  comparison  with 
those  in  any  other  district  of  the  gi- 
gantic city.  The  public  school  system, 
of  course,  is  no  more  efficient  there 
than  elsewhere,  and  the  advantages  of 
Forster's  new  education  act  have  hard- 
ly yet  'made  any  changes  on  either 
side  of  the  river.  The  narrow  streets 
are  at  ail  times  of  the  day  thronged 
with  crowds  of  noisy  children  at  play, 
who  seem  to  be  acclimatized,  and  to 
thrive  in  the  dust  and  mud.  Most 
parents  of  the  poorer  working  classes 
send  their  young  to  no  school  at  all,  or 
at  the  most  to  the  Sunday-school, 
where,  even  if  not  able  to  read,  they 
nevertheless  learn  from  the  lips  of  pious 
dilettante  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  Scrip- 
tural sentences  and  hymns,  very  much 
as  a  parrot  acquires  the  human  lan- 
guage without  understanding  it  Others 
send  their  little  ones,  if  they  have  no 
more    remunerative    employment  for 


them,  to  the  sectarian  schools  attached 
to  every  thriving  chapel,  where  they 
are  again  taught  little  more  than  a 
mechanical  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  questions  and  answers  of  their  par- 
ticular catechism.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  soil  more  favorable 
for  the  development  of  sectarianism 
than  this. 

In  the  open  space  before  the  histori- 
cally famous  tavern  of  the  ••  Elephant 
and  Castle,"  the  centre  of  transpontine 
life,  where  all  the  streets  which  radiate 
from  the  bridges  meet  to  start  anew  in 
all  directions  for  the  southern  suburbs, 
we  behold  the  peculiar  character  of 
this  part  of  London  concentrated  into 
one  tangible  panorama.  There  stands, 
toward  the  west,  the  colossal  "  Taber- 
nacle," the  spiritual  centre  and  the 
grandest  achievement  of  the  English 
dissenterdom,  which  the  celebrated 
pulpit  orator  Spurgeon,  Britain's  Abra- 
ham a  Santa  Clara,  had  built  for  him 
by  his  devoted  disciples,  and  which, 
though  intended  to  accommodate  eight 
thousand  people,  has  rarely  room  to 
contain  all  the  pious  souls  who  flock 
thither  from  the  most  distant  parts  to 
be  amused,  if  not  instructed,  by  Spur- 
geon's  peculiar  eloquence.  This  rev- 
erend man,  who  may  be  accepted  as 
the  type  of  transpontine  religiousness, 
and  at  whose  astounding  popularity 
the  aristocratic  bishops  and  exclusive 
theologians  of  the  state  church  con- 
temptuously turn  up  the  nose,  is  a  re- 
markable personage,  and  a  stubborn 
fact  which  no  ridicule  can  remove  out 
of  their  path.  And  so  decidedly  does 
he  stand  in  the  path  of  the  high 
church  divines  and  the  privileged  hier- 
archy that  the  colossal  shadow  of  hb 
successes  entirely  obscures  their  inher- 
ited nimbus.  He  achieved  fame  while 
handling  the  shears  and  the  yard- 
stick of  a  salesman  in  a  haberdasher's 
shop.  Without  the  least  preparatory, 
scientific,  or  theological  schooling,  he 
landed  at  one  bound  with  both  feet 
from  the  counter  on  the  pulpit.  His 
success  was  tremendous,  and  altogether 
unprecedented   in    England;    not  so 
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much  because  he  is  a  great  orator,  in 
the  absolute  sense  of  the  term,  a  pro- 
found thinker,  a  mystic  poet,  an  eru- 
dite theologian,  a  sharp  reasoner,  a 
genial  enthusiast,  or  a  speculator  in 
the  terrors  of  hell  —  none  of  which  he 
is  — but  because  he  thoroughly  compre- 
hends the  spiritual  wants  of  the  trans- 
pontine population.  He  has  learned 
nothing ;  philosophical  studies  are  for- 
eign to  him  ;  all  he  knows  of  theology 
has  been  acquired  in  an  antididactic 
manner,  while  engaged  in  the  practical 
exercise  of  his  profession.  This  theo- 
logical knowledge  is  small,  but  suffices 
for  his  purposes.  It  may  not  extend 
beyond  the  average  orthodoxy  of  the 
Protestant  dissenterdom,  and  for  this 
no  special  scientific  training  is  neces- 
sary ;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  training 
tends  rather  to  interfere  with  a  bold 
advocacy  of  the  orthodox  dogmas. 
The  secret  of  his  really  wonderful  suc- 
cesses is  very  simple.  The  man  is  no 
hypocrite ;  he  believes  what  he  says, 
and  says  only  what  he  believes  ;  he  is 
very  much  in  earnest,  even  in  his  jokes, 
which  play  such  an  effective  part  in  his 
sermons ;  his  aim  is  thereby  to  enliven 
the  earnestness  of  his  religious  efforts, 
and  to  render  them  attractive  and 
amusing  to  the  public  which  he  seeks 
to  influence.  By  introducing  into  the 
pulpit  the  occasionally  broad,  almost 
even  indecent  joke,  calculated  for  the 
coarse  nerves  of  a  by  no  means  fas- 
tidious public,  he  displayed  an  origin- 
ality whose  effects  on  the  peculiar 
class  of  his  auditors  he  had  carefully 
weighed  beforehand.  To  the  bulk  of 
these  religion  is  the  only  luxury  which 
they  are  able  to  command.  The  church 
is  to  them  an  oasis  in  the  dreary  desert 
of  their  working -day  misery.  As  the 
English  Sunday  laws  allow  the  toiler 
no  other  recreation  than  the  church  or 
the  tavern,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  per- 
fectly orthodox  pulpit  orator,  who  un- 
derstood the  art  of  agreeably  com- 
bining the  church  with  the  theatre,  was 
certain  to  produce  on  this  public  an 
extraordinary  impression.  The  Taber- 
nacle is  the  crowning  monument  of 


Spurgeon's  triumphs.  With  it  are 
connected  a  seminary  for  Baptist  stu- 
dents of  divinity,  as  well  as  homes  for 
the  poor  and  orphans,  for  all  of  which 
funds  freely  come  in  whenever  Spur- 
geon  chooses  to  call  for  a  tangible 
proof  of  neighborly  love.  Not  only  is 
divine  service  held  at  the  Tabernacle, 
but  it  is  also  used  for  humorous  and 
instructive  lectures.  In  brief,  it  is  t6 
the  Baptists  "  over  the  water "  both 
church  and  theatre. 

Close  by  the  Tabernacle  stands  a 
palace,  the  "Elephant  Emporium"  of 
Mr.  Rabbit,  who  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  most  influential  elder  of 
Spurgeon's  church,  and  the  proprietor 
of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
shoe  manufactory  in  the  whole  world. 
The  shoemakers  are  essentially  the 
flower  of  the  transpontine  sects.  The 
unfinished  Catholic  Cathedral  on  the 
right,  which  Cardinal  Wiseman,  as 
Bishop  of  Westminster,  began  to  build, 
attests  that  Romanism  fails  to  satisfy 
the  spiritual  needs  of  this  class  of  the 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Mormon  chapel,  in  an  adjoining  street, 
is  completed  ;  and  its  neat  exterior  and 
pretentious  air  contrast  favorably  with 
the  dingy  look  of  the  row  in  which  it 
stands.  The  walled  -  up  arch  of  the 
railway  bridge,  which  has  been  pierced 
for  doors  and  windows,  is  likewise  a 
chapel,  and  belongs  to  a  sect  of  recent 
origin,  that  shares  in  the  belief  of  im- 
pending annihilation,  but  in  such  an 
entirely  novel  manner  that  none  will 
feel  uneasy  in  anticipating  the  dread 
catastrophe.  It  was  founded  by  a  cer- 
tain Mrs.  Girling,  who  claims  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  possessed  by  no  less 
than  seven  devils.  Her  dogma,  as  the 
trial  of  some  profane  scoffers  of  the 
prophetess  in  the  police  court  disclosed, 
is  not  yet  entirely  matured ;  but  the 
main  aim  of  the  worship  seems  to  be 
to  drive  out  the  devil,  or  devils,  by 
dancing.  The  disciples  of  this  woman 
call  themselves  Bible  Christians,  but 
the  public  calls  them  Shakers,  though 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  American  Shakers  of  Mount  Leba- 
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non,  so  deliciously  described  by  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon's  pen.  They  inter- 
marry, and  the  kiss  of  brotherhood 
with  which  the  worship  opens  does  not 
exclude  sexual  love.  The  prophetess 
then  reads  the  Bible  and  explains  it. 
The  regenerated  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  effect  of  her  expoundings ; 
but  the  possessed  expect  to  be  so  ex- 
cited by  them  and  the  wrestling  with 
their  own  devils,  that  they  are  forced 
into  a  fanatical  dance.  They  dance 
with  hands  and  feet  until  worn  out 
with  exhaustion.  Not  until  then  are 
their  souls  saved  and  they  themselves 
enrolled  among  the  elect.  A  London 
reporter,  who  recently  attended  one  of 
their  meetings,  describes  what  he  saw. 
The  ehapel,  a  dismal,  dark  place, 
held  about  three  hundred  worshippers. 
Shortly  after  the  ceremony  had  begun, 
a  noisy  crowd  of  men  and  boys  de- 
manded admittance,  with  loud  shouts 
and  a  shower  of  stones ;  but  they  were 
promptly  repulsed  by  the  Bible  Christ- 
ians with  iron  bars  and  sticks,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  provided  for  such 
an  emergency  in  advance.  The  ex- 
hortations of  the  prophetess  then  con- 
tinued ;  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was 
not  very  effective  on  this  occasion. 
Only  two  young  girls  felt  the  devils 
within,  and  exhausted  themselves  with 
convulsive  contortions  until  they  were 
perfectly  worn  out.  But  for  the  mus- 
cular arms  of  the  brethren  they  must 
have  dropped  on  the  floor.  Being 
caught  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  the 
poor  creatures  were  laid  on  a  bench  in 
front  of  the  high  priestess,  who  regard- 
ed them  with  a  smile  of  triumph.  As 
this  sect  has  already  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  certain  degree  of  martyr- 
dom, and  is  derided  and  persecuted 
by  some  of  the  others,  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  its  chances  to  thrive  and  in- 
crease on  transpontine  soil  are  highly 
favorable. 


We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  sketch 
of  "  Over  the  Water  "  without  the  men- 
tion of  a  singular  case,  reported  in  the 
London  papers  since  the  above  was 
written,  which  involves*  precisely  the 
same  issue  as  that  taken  by  Brigham 
Young,  the  Mormon  prophet,  on  the 
supremacy  of  Divine  revelation  over 
civil  law.  The  revelation  in  the  pres- 
ent case  is  that  which  forms  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  sect  known  as 
the  "  Peculiar  People,"  and  is  only  an- 
other form  of  fatality  by  which  the 
cause  of  disease  is  not  to  be  interfered 
with,  but  the  issue  of  sickness,  like 
other  events,  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Deity.  An  elder  of  this  persuasion,  in 
accordance  with  his  belief,  managed 
to  evade  the  law  of  general  vaccination 
for  his  family ;  and  recently,  the  epi- 
demic reaching  his  neighborhood,  his 
little  daughter  was  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease in  its  most  virulent  form.  No 
medical  aid  was  called  in,  but  the 
elders  of  the  church  met  and  prayed 
over  the  child,  "anointed  it  with  oil 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and  left  it 
to  die  or  recover.  In  eleven  days  the 
little  sufferer  succumbed;  and  then, 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  attention  ot 
the  authorities  was  called  to  the  case, 
an  inquest  was  held,  and  the  father 
committed  on  the  charge  of  man- 
slaughter. Of  course  this  action  is 
assumed  by  the  "  Peculiar  People"  to 
be  persecution  ;  and  while  the  jury  was 
considering  its  verdict  the  members  ot 
the  sect  in  the  court-  room  cheered  the 
elder  by  singing  hymns  and  assuring 
him  that  "  the  Lord  would  be  with 
him."  There  is,  however,  little  prob- 
ability that  anything  will  interfere  with 
the  punishment  of  this  religious  fanatic; 
and  in  view  of  the  extravagances  ot 
some  representatives  of  these  new  rev- 
elations, such  a  check  cannot  be  de- 
plored. 

W.  P.  Morras. 
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IN  Gilroy  —  when  the  sun  lies  hot 
and  yellow  on  the  roofs  of  the 
frame-  built  houses  and  the  wide  mea- 
dows waving  with  grain  or  cropped 
short  by  herds  of  grazing  cattle  —  the 
eye. turns  instinctively  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  dreamy  mid -day  at- 
mosphere seems  to  gather  coolness 
from  the  dark  woods  that  crown  its 
summit.  ' 

•'  Over  that  way  lie  the  Hot  Springs," 
says  one  or  the  other,  pointing  out  the 
direction  to  the  stranger  who  comes 
for  the  first  time  to  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley. 

If  he  wait  till  the  early  train  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  comes  in 
from  San  Francisco,  he  will  see  any 
number  of  passengers  alighting  at  the 
depot,  whose  dress  and  belongings 
speak  of  a  residence  in  a  place  some- 
what larger  and  wealthier  than  the 
pretty  little  town  of  Gilroy.  After  a 
comfortable  dinner  at  either  of  the  two 
hotels,  carriages,  stages  and  buggies 
are  in  readiness  to  convey  those  in 
search  of  either  health  or  pleasure  on 
to  the  Springs. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  season  yet  to 
feel  much  inconvenience  from  the  dust ; 
and  the  drive  through  the  precincts  of 
what  is  called  Old  Gilroy  is  a  charm- 
ing trip.  The  modest  but  cheerful 
houses  are  just  within  sight  of  each 
other,  separated  by  orchards,  grain- 
fields,  vineyards;  a  grove  of  white 
oaks  here  and  there,  a  single  live  oak, 
and  clumps  of  willow  and  sycamore, 
make  the  landscape  as  pleasing  as  any 
in  the  country.  Nearer  the  first  rise 
of  the  mountain,  the  view  of  grain- 
fields,  fenced  in  by  the  same  dry  board 
fence,  would  become  monotonous  were 
it  not  for  the  ever-fresh,  ever-beautiful 
white  oak  that  stands,  sentinel  -  like, 
scattered  through  the  golden  fields, 
its  lower  branches  sometimes  hidden 
in  the  full  -  bearing  garbs. 

31 


First  we  hardly  notice  that  the  road 
ascends;  but  soon,  as  the  foot-hills 
leave  an  open  space,  we  can  see  a  vast 
plain  lying  beneath  us,  and  then  the 
climb  begins  in  good  earnest.  "  Round 
and  round  "  the  hill  it  seems  to  go — a 
narrow  road  cut  out  of  the  long- resist- 
ing rock  —  the  wounds  which  the  pick 
and  shovel  have  made  overgrown  by 
tender,  pitying  vines,  that  seek  to  hide 
the  scars  on  the  face  of  their  fostering 
mother.  Trees  high  above  us  shake 
their  leafy  heads,  and  the  wild  doves 
who  have  their  nests  in  the  green  un- 
dergrowth, croon  sadly  over  the  invas- 
ion of  their  quiet  mountain  home.  * 
Vain  complainings  of  tree  and  bird  ! 
When  the  eves  of  man  have  once 
lighted  on  nature  in  her  wild,  fresh 
beauty,  they  are  never  withdrawn,  and 
they  spare  not  the  bird  on  her  nest, 
nor  the  tree  in  its  pride. 

Here  opens  a  mountain  valley  be- 
fore us,  and  nestled  in  the  shadow  of 
sycamore  and  alder,  a  cosy,  home-like 
cot.  The  peach  and  grape  -  vine  clus- 
ter by  the  door ;  and  where  a  rude 
tumble  down  fence  encloses  the  fields, 
the  Rose  of  Castile,  the  native  child 
of  California,  creeps  picturesquely  over 
the  crumbling  rails,  and  fills  the  air 
with  its  own  matchless  fragrance.  Bees 
are  drawing  honey  from  geranium 
and  gillipink,  and  the  humming-bird, 
darting  through  space  like  a  flash  one 
moment,  hangs  the  next,  with  a  quiv- 
ering, rapturous  kiss,  in  the  petals  of 
the  sweet  -  breathed  honeysuckle. 

Then  the  road  winds  higher,  and 
the  hills  and  rocks  above  grow  steeper, 
bearing  aloft  the  laurel  tree  and  man- 
zanite  bush,  the  madrone  tree  and  the 
poison  ivy.  There  is  not  an  inch  of 
ground  between  the  wheels  of  the 
stage  and  the  steep  declivity;  and 
once  in  a  while  a  nervous  passenger 
of  the  male  gender  turns  away  with  a 
shudder,  while  the  female  hides  her 
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eyes  in  her  veil  or  handkerchief,  never 
heeding  the  sight  of  the  bare,  bald 
crags,  and  the  pine -covered  heights 
far  above  and  in  the  dreamy  distance. 

As  we  enter  the  heart  of  the  cation, 
the  rocky,  vine -clad  walls  on  either 
side  seem  to  reassure  the  nervous  pas- 
senger and  the  half-fainting  lady ;  and 
the  grade  being  very  easy  for  quite 
a  while,  there  is  no  more  lamentation 
heard  till  the  horses  dash  full -speed 
through  a  laughing,  glittering  moun- 
tain stream,  the  head -waters  of  the 
Cayote,  throwing  its  spray  merrily  in 
at  the  open  window.  Again  and  again 
the  brook  is  crossed,  as  it  makes  its 
quick,  flashing  way  through  blackberry 
clumps  and  wild  grape-vines,  glancing 
up  at  sycamore  and  buck-eye  tree  as  it 
hastens  along.  Suddenly  the  driver 
strikes  one  of  the  shining  white  rocks 
on  which  the  water  breaks  into  foam, 
and  then  a  general  commotion  ensues 
in  the  stage,  and  before  the  passengers 
have  settled  back  in  their  original 
places,  a  soft,  sad  music  seems  to  float 
toward  us  on  the  air — the  rustling  of 
the  gray-green  pines  that  overhang  the 
last  rise  in  the  road,  and  shade  so  ro- 
mantically the  white  cottages  clinging 
to  the  mountain-side,  and  built  on  the 
plateau  that  is  crowned  by  the  hotel 
and  gardens  of  the  Gilroy  Hot  Springs. 

The  stage  halts,  and  after  snaking 
hands  with  the  dozen  friends  one  is 
sure  to  find,  and  partaking  of  the  din- 
ner, which  is  consumed  with  ravenous 
appetite  after  the  drive  of  two  or  three 
hours,  it  is  still  early  enough  for  a  walk 
to  the  Springs  before  the  balmy  moon- 
lit night  sets  in.  The  terrace -like 
walk,  partly  cut  out,  partly  filled  in  on 
the  steep  mountain  -  side,  is  overhung 
by  hills  rising  again  on  hills ;  tiny  cot- 
tages peering  out,  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  from  out  manzanite,  laurel 
and  pine  trees.  Beneath,  the  moun- 
tain falls  off  into  a  deep,  narrow  val- 
ley, clothed  in  luxuriant  green,  a  tow- 
ering mountain  rising  on  the  other 
side. 

There  are  thousands  of  silver  trout 
in  the  streams  in  the  valley ;  there  is 


an  abundance  of  game  in  the  wild, 
rugged,  but  beautiful  mountains  back 
of  and  above  the  Springs.  As  in  some 
cases,  however,  a  horrid,  vicious-look- 
ing lamprey-eel  has  been  found  on  the 
rod,  instead  of  a  speckle-backed  trout, 
so  in  other  cases  have  brave  hunters 
returned  from  the  chase  with  blanched 
faces  and  reports  of  startling  sights  of 
huge  bears  and  California  lions,  instead 
of  the  tamer  game  they  had  expected 
to  bag, 

"  But  it  is  delightful  here  for  all 
that ! "  is  the  almost  involuntary  ex- 
clamation of  those  who,  on  some 
bright  June  morning  make  their  way 
slowly,  slowly  —  drinking  their  fill  of 
nature,  sunshine,  and  mountain  air  — 
to  the  bubbling,  hissing,  seething 
Springs. 

We  hear  this  same  remark  just  now 
from  the  midst  of  the  group  of  ladies 
who  are  making  their  way  around  the 
gentle  curves  of  the  terrace  -  walk  to 
the  Springs ;  and  as  the  words  come 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  is  to  figure  as 
the  heroine  of  our  short  but  veracious 
story,  we  must  take  a  closer  look  at 
her,  as  she  sweeps  by,  moving  along 
with  the  rest,  yet  always  a  little  apart 
from  them.  She  is  carelessly  swinging 
her  hat  by  the  strings,  and  the  sun, 
now  and  again,  as  they  round  some 
curve  in  the  road,  kisses  the  auburn  of 
her  curls  into  ripples  of  golden  bronze. 
The  nonchalance  expressed  in  air  and 
carriage  was  affected,  it  was  said,  and 
that  she  always  knew  what  was  going 
on  around  her,  without  ever  asking  any 
questions. 

"That  gentleman  has  been  devour- 
ing you  with  his  eyes  this  last  half 
hour.  I  noticed  him  up  at  the  house 
as  we  were  getting  ready  to  start — and 
now  he  is  here  before  us  ; "  and  fat, 
motherly  Mrs.  Bradshaw  laughed  as 
only  such  large -framed,  large-hearted 
people  can  laugh. 

"  I  hope  he  finds  me  more  palatable 
than  the  beefsteak  we  had  this  morn- 
ing— it  was  horribly  tough." 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  the  gentleman 
from  Siskiyou?"  asked  the  tall  lady 
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with  glasses,  who  was  Miss  Kingsley, 
and  popularly  supposed  to  be  getting 
up  a  book  on  "  The  Resources  of  Cali- 
fornia/' 

"  No  —  of  the  beefsteak,"  quickly 
replied  she  of  the  auburn  curls.  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  nudged  her  very  perceptibly, 
to  which  admonition  she  made  answer 
sotto  voce,  "  I  hate  old  maids  and  blue- 
stockings." 

Miss  Kingsley  had  drawn  herself"  up 
to  her  stateliest  height :  "  I  had  meant 
to  inquire  whether  Mrs.  Bradshaw  was 
alluding  to  the  gentleman  from  Siski- 
you?" 

••  Yes,  dear ;  did  n't  you  see  how  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Mrs.  Clayton, 
before  he  turned  away  when  he  saw  us 
laughing?" 

"I  did  not  observe.  My  opinion, 
however,  if  I  may  venture  to  express 
it,  is  that  Mrs.  Clayton,  with  all  her 
talent  for  subjugating  mankind,  will 
hardly  succeed  in  bringing  that  gentle- 
man to  her  feet.  This  piece  of  rock,  I 
think,  could  be  inspired  with  the  ten- 
der passion  just  as  soon." 

"  O !  did  he  refuse  that  valuable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  resources  of 
California  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Clayton,  with 
mingled  indignation  and  concern. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  was  bubbling  over 
with  laughter,  while  the  rest  of  the 
ladies  shared  her  mirth  more  or  less 
openly,  according  to  the  degree  of 
friendship  entertained  for  Miss  Kings- 
ley. 

When  the  party  rounded  the  last 
bend  near  the  Spring,  a  tall,  spare  man, 
conspicuous  in  a  generous  expanse  of 
white  shirt-bosom,  and  low,  stiff-brim- 
med hat,  hastily  laid  down  the  drink- 
ing-cup  and  moved  out  of  sight,  making 
the  circuit  of  the  bath-houses  in  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  advancing  column 
of  fair  ones.  Uncle  George  was  on 
hand,  as  usual,  smilingly  filling  glasses 
and  dippers  with  the  boiling  waters, 
trying  between  whiles  to  answer  the 
numerous  questions  propounded  — 
mostly  in  regard  to  the  retreating  form 
disappearing  among  the  manzanite  on 
the  hill -side. 


"  It 's  the  gentleman  from  Siskiyou." 
The  words  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton, who  was  blowing  little  puffs  of 
wind  into  the  glass  in  her  hand,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  interest  in  common 
with  the  eager,  laughing  crowd  about. 
"  He  and  his  pardner  are  both  here  ; 
they  own  placer  -  mines  on  Yreka  Flats, 
and  came  here  because  the  gentleman's 
liver  is  affected.  They  're  a  funny 
couple —  never  speak  to  no  ladies,  and 
ain't  sociable  like,  only  among  them- 
selves. His  pardner  —  there  he  is  now, 
going  up  after  him,"  pointing  to  a  low- 
built,  square  -  shouldered  man,  with 
black,  bushy  eyebrows  —  "waits  on 
him  like  a  woman,  and  no  two  brothers 
could  n't  be  more  affectionate.  His 
pardner  told  me  his  own  self  that  when 
they  first  came  together,  eighteen  years 
ago,  he  got  into  a  row  at  Placerville  — 
used  to  be  Hangtown,  then  —  and 
they  were  firing  into  him  thick  and 
fast  after  he  was  down,  when  Mr. 
Brodie  stepped  in,  picked  him  up  and 
carried  him  to  their  cabin,  and  nussed 
him  till  he  was  well  again.  You  see 
he  limps  a  little  yet;  but  then  Mr. 
Brodie  was  the  only  doctor  he  had, 
and  he  says  it 's  a  wonder  to  him  he 
has  any  legs  left  at  all,  he  was  so  rid- 
dled with  shot." 

Sufficient  water  having  been  drank, 
the  ladies  wended  their  way  back,  scat- 
tering as  they  approached  the  hotel 
building — generally  spoken  of  as  "  the 
house" — which  contained  parlor,  din- 
ing and  assembly-rooms.  Some  sought 
their  cottages,  others  climbed  the  hill- 
sides, while  still  others  visited  the  little 
stream  rushing  along  through  the  green 
depths  that  the  stage  -  road  overhung. 
Some  had  escorts,  others  went  alone, 
or  formed  groups  of  three  or  four ;  and 
all  gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  perfect  freedom  which 
makes  the  stay  at  these  California 
watering-places  a  recreation  and  a 
holiday. 

As  the  heat  of  the  sun  became  more 
oppressive,  the  stragglers  returned ; 
and  the  closed  window -blinds  of  the 
cottages  spoke  of  an  unusually  warm 
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day  for  the  season.  This,  however, 
did  not  forbid  the  ushering  in  of  the 
next  day  with  an  extra  heavy  fog, 
which  dripped  from  the  eaves  like 
rain,  and  made  more  penetrating  the 
wind  that  came  in  surly  gusts  and 
rudely  swept  back  the  end  of  the 
shawl  thrown  Spanish  -  fashion  over 
Mrs.  Clayton's  shoulder.  Her  right 
hand  grasped  a  bottle  filled  with 
water  from  the  Springs ;  and  the  left, 
hidden  until  now  under  the  shawl, 
was  bound  up  in  a  white  cloth.  The 
wind  had  carried  her  hat  away,  too ; 
and  after  looking  helplessly  around, 
she  deposited  the  bottle  on  the  bench 
nearest  her  and  gave  chase  to  the 
runaway.  But  the  hat  was  suddenly 
held  up  before  her,  and  the  bottle 
taken  from  the  bench.  It  was  the 
gentleman  from  Siskiyou,  who  stam- 
mered something  she  did  not  under- 
stand, and  to  which  she  replied 
sweetly  and  plaintively,  "  Thank  you, 
ever  so  much.  I  am  so  helpless  with 
that  hand.  I  sprained  it  some  weeks 
ago,  falling  from  a  carriage,  and  did 
not  know  how  bad  it  was  till  the  doc- 
tors sent  me  here.  I  must  have  hurt 
it  again  yesterday  ;  and  now  I  've  got 
to  go  about  like  a  cripple."  The  voice 
was  like  a  child's ;  and  a  half  sob 
seemed  to  rise  in  her  throat  as  she 
spoke  the  last  words,  and  a  tell-tale 
moisture  shone  in  her  eyes. 

He  had  awkwardly  set  the  bottle 
back  on  the  bench  ;  and  when  she 
prepared  to  move  on,  he  bent  over  to 
seize  the  bottle  and  carry  it  for  her. 
In  his  nervousness  he  did  not  heed 
that  she  too  was  stooping  forward  ; 
and  only  when  their  heads  came  in 
contact  did  he  realize  how  near  he 
had  stood  to  her.  A  deep  scarlet  over- 
spread his  sallow  face,  while  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton said,  "  Oh,  will  you  carry  the  bottle 
for  me  ?  Thanks.  I  wanted  to  bathe 
my  hand,  and  was  afraid  to  go  more 
than  once  through  the  fog  and  wind." 

They  reached  the  cottage,  where  he 
deposited  the  bottle  on  the  door- 
steps, and  withdrew  with  a  somewhat 
awkward  but  perfectly  chivalrous  bow. 


After  breakfast,  when  the  ground  was 
still  too  wet  to  walk  out,  Jenny,  sitting 
in  the  low  rocking-chair  by  the  open 
door,  was  startled  by  footsteps  crunch- 
ing under  the  window ;  and  a  moment 
later  Mr.  Brodie  placed  a  bottle  at  her 
feet. 

"  I  thought  it  might  be  better  for 
your  wrist  to  have  the  water  hot  to 
bathe  it  in  ;  that 's  just  from  the 
spring,  and  1  walked  fast."  In  spite 
of  the  unvarnished  speech,  there  was 
something  about  the  man  that  made  it 
plain  to  her  why  people  involuntarily 
spoke  of  him  as  "  the  gendeman," 
when  his  partner  was  always  spoken 
of  merely  as  his  partner. 

It  was  only  common  politeness  that 
she  should  allow  him  to  sit  on  the 
door  -  step  while  she  immersed  the 
soft,  white  hand ;  and  the  bottle  of 
hot  spring  water  was  repeated  till  she 
declared  the  ground  dry  enough  to 
walk  down  to  the  spring  with  him. 
Any  number  of  necks  were  stretched 
from  parlor  doors  and  windows  when 
the  shy,  bashful  gentleman  from  Sis- 
kiyou was  seen  escorting  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton ;  but  falling  in  with  a  train  of 
ladies  at  the  Springs,  they  all  walked 
back  together.  Mr.  Brodie,  unno- 
ticed apparently  by  Jenny,  and  un- 
comfortable among  so  many  of  the 
"  contrary  sex,"  quietly  slipped  away 
under  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of  young 
trees,  where  he  was  joined  directly  by 
his  partner,  who  had  watched  him  un- 
easily all  the  morning. 

It  was  a  warm,  cloudless  day,  a 
few  weeks  later,  and  Mrs.  Clayton  had 
not  joined  the  picnic  party — because, 
Ben.  Brodie  said  to  himself,  with  a 
flutter  of  his  unsophisticated  heart, 
he  had  felt  too  unwell  in  the  morning 
to  go.  Going  down  to  the  Springs 
alone,  Jenny  met  his  partner,  and 
asked  pleasantly  whether  Mr.  Brodie 
had  yet  recovered  from  his  attack  of 
last  night. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss,  he's  better;  but 
it 's  my  opinion  as  how  he  'd  get  well 
much  quicker  if  he  left  these  Springs 
and  went  down  to  'Frisco  for  a  spell." 
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"  But,  Mr.  Perkins,  his  liver  is  af- 
fected ;  and  these  waters  are  said  to  be 
very  beneficial." 

"  Yes,  Miss,  it  was  his  liver ;  but  I 
think  as  how  it's  in  the  chist  now; 
and  "  —  doggedly  aside —  "  mebbee 
the  heart,  too ;  and  he  '11  never  be 
himself  again  while  he 's  up  here." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  see  things  so 
black.  See,  there  comes  Mr.  Brodie 
now." 

"Yes  —  "something  like  an  oath 
was  smothered  between  the  bearded 
lips,  and  the  shaggy  eye  -  brows  were 
lowered  portentously — "  so  I  see.  Ben., 
did  n't  I  tell  yer  to  stay  in  the  house, 
and  I  'd  fetch  yer  the  water?" 

Whenever  Si.  Perkins  addressed 
Jenny  as  "  Miss  "  —  which  was  almost 
invariably  his  custom  —  it  made  her 
think  of  a  short  conversation  between 
Mr.  Brodie  and  herself,  soon  after  their 
first  acquaintance.  He  had  asked  her, 
with  an  assumed  indifference,  but  a 
nervous  tremor  in  his  voice,  "And 
you  are  a  widow,  Mrs.  Clayton  ? " 
upon  which  she  had  turned  sharply 
and  said,  snappishly,  "Would  I  be 
away  up  here  all  alone  if  I  had  a 
husband  ?  "  It  flashed  through  her 
mind  again,  as  she  saw  the  partner's 
darkened  brow  and  working  lips  when 
Mr.  Brodie  answered,  "  It 's  all  right, 
Si.,  I  wanted  to  come ; "  and  he 
laughed  a  short,  confused  laugh  that 
stood  for  any  number  of  unexpressed 
sentiments  —  particularly  when  Jenny 
was  by. 

"  Shall  we  walk  up  toward  the  gar- 
den ?"  he  asked  of  Jenny. 

"  I  think  there  is  shade  all  the  way 
up,"  she  replied,  throwing  an  uneasy 
look  on  Si.  Perkins's  scowling  face. 
•'  You  may  light  your  cigar,  if  you 
feel  well  enough  to  smoke."  Mr. 
Brodie  turned  to  his  partner  to  ask  for 
a  match,  and  the  next  moment  left 
him  standing  alone  in  the  sun,  as 
though  he  had  no  more  existence  for 
him. 

They  halted  many  times  on  their 
way  to  the  garden.     It  was  in  an  op- 


posite direction  from  the  Springs  ;  but 
here  as  there  the  road  had  been  partly 
cut  out  on  the  mountain  -  side  —  partly 
filled  in  —  so  that  it  formed  a  terrace 
overhanging  the  dense  forest  -  growth 
in  the  ravine  below,  while  on  the  banks 
and  mountain-tops  above  grew  pines 
and  madrones,  the  manzanite  shrub 
and  treacherous  gloss  of  the  poison  - 
oak  making  the  whole  look  like  a 
carefully  planted  park.  The  "  gar- 
den "  was  a  little  mountain  valley, 
taking  its  name  from  an  enclosed 
patch,  where  nothing  was  grown,  but 
where  the  neglected  fields  were  kept 
fresh  and  green  by  the  little  rivulet 
flowing  from  the  cold  spring  at  the 
foot  of  an  immense  sycamore.  Far- 
ther on  were  groups  of  young  oaks, 
and  under  these  were  benches ;  but 
Jenny  preferred  sitting  in  the  shade  of 
the  pines  or  the  clean,  sweet  grass. 
The  birds,  never  molested  here,  hov- 
ered fearlessly  about  them,  singing  and 
chirping,  the  blue  and  yellow  butter- 
flies keeping  time  to  the  music. 

For  quite  a  while  Mr.  Brodie  had 
been  watching  Jenny's  lithe  figure 
darting  hither  and  thither,  trying  to 
take  the  butterflies  prisoners  under 
her  hat ;  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  she 
shouted  merrily  whenever  she  had 
secured  a  prize,  which,  after  a  mo- 
ment's triumph,  she  always  set  free 
again. 

"  Come  and  sit  down,"  called  Mr. 
Brodie  to  her,  "  or  you  will  hurt  your 
hand  again,  and  all  my  three  weeks' 
doctoring  will  be  thrown  away." 

"It  hurts  me  now,"  said  Jenny 
ruefully,  "for  I  stiuck  it  against  that 
tree." 

She  held  up  the  offending  hand, 
and  he  inspected  it  narrowly,  look- 
ing up  suddenly  into  her  eyes,  as 
though  to  read  in  them  an  answer 
to  something  he  had  just  thought. 
But  it  was  hard  to  read  anything 
there,  though  Jenny  had  the  sweetest 
eyes  in  the  world  —  laughing  and  sad 
by  turns,  and  of  warm  liquid  light. 
What  their  color  was,  it  was  hard  to 
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determine.  They  had  been  called 
black,  hazel,  gray ;  never  blue.  Her 
smile  was  as  unfathomable  as  her 
eyes;  and  you  could  read  nothing  of 
her  life,  her  history,  her  character, 
from  either  brow  or  lip.  Her  hand 
alone  —  it  was  the  right  one  —  as  it 
rested  on  the  sward  beside  her,  might 
have  told  to  one  better  versed  in  such 
reading  than  Ben.  Brodie,  how,  like 
Theodore  Storm's  "  Elizabeth,"  it  had, 
"  through  many  a  sleepless  night, 
been  resting  on  a  sore,  sick  heart." 

He  raised  the  hand  tenderly,  not 
understanding  its  secret,  and  asked, 
stroking  it  as  we  do  a  child's,  "  What 
was  my  partner  saying  to  you  as  I 
came  up  a  while  ago  ? "  ' 

"  He  wants  you  to  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, away  from  here.  Would  you 
go  and  leave  me  here  alone,  when 
you  know  how  lonesome  I  should  be 
without  you  ?  " 

She  heard  his  low,  nervous  laugh, 
as  he  moved  uneasily,  and  held  the 
hand  tighter  ;  but  when  she  looked  up 
into  his  face,  expecting  an  answer,  it 
came  in  his  usual  abrupt,  or,  as  Jenny 
said,  "jerky  "  style. 

••No,  of  course  I  would  n't  go.  V 11 
stay  as  long  as  you  want  me  to.  I  — 
I  —  like  you  —  pretty  well." 

Jenny's  paling  cheek  blazed  up 
crimson,  and  she  looked  fairly  aghast 
as  she  repeated  mechanically,  "  '  Like 
you  pretty  well.'  Thank  you.  Like 
me,  indeed  !  "  She  had  drawn  away 
her  hand,  like  a  pettish  child,  and  she 
muttered,  a  wicked  smile  breaking 
over  her  face,  "I  do  n't  believe  the 
man  could  love  anyone  if  he  tried. 
But  I  '11  find  out ; "  and  she  turned 
again  to  where  he  sat,  disconsolate  at 
the  loss  of  her  hand. 

Her  quicker  ear  caught  the  crackling 
of  dry  twigs  before  he  could  speak 
again,  and  a  shrill  scream  burst  from 
her  lips.  He  was  on  his  feet  in  an  in- 
stant, and  Bung  his  arms  about  the 
trembling  form  before  his  eye  could 
follow  the  direction  of  hers. 

"  The  bear !  "  she  stammered ;  "  the 
grizzly  —  there,  there  !  "  and  the  story 


of  the  huge  grizzly  having  been  seen 
in  the  mountains  those  last  weeks 
flashed  through  his  mind. 

11  Be  still,"  he  said,  as  she  glided  from 
his  arms  to  the  ground  ;  "  he  cannot 
hurt  you  till  he  has  killed  me."  He 
stooped  to  pick  up  a  fallen  branch, 
and  as  he  did  so  his  eyes  came  on 
a  level  with  a  large  black  calf,  roll- 
ing over  and  over  in  the  tall  grass. 
He  flung  the  stick  from  him  with  a 
disgusted  "  Pshaw !  "  and  Jenny 
dropped  her  hands  from  her  eyes 
when  his  laugh  fell  on  her  ear.  She 
joined  in  the  laugh,  though  hers 
sounded  a  little  hysterical ;  and  then 
insisted  on  returning  immediately, 
and  his  promise  to  keep  the  tragi- 
comic intermezzo  a  profound  secret. 

Days  passed  before  Jenny  would 
venture  out  again ;  and  poor  Mr. 
Brodie  wandered  about  like  one  lost, 
dreading  to  visit  the  cottage,  because 
of  a  sudden  indescribable  reserve  of 
the  fair  tenant,  yet  held  as  by  invisi- 
ble hands  in  the  nearest  neighborhood 
of  the  place.  One  day,  sitting  with 
blinds  closed  and  a  headache,  ready 
for  an  excuse  to  all  who  should  come 
to  tempt  her  out,  Jenny  missed  the  tall 
form  passing  shyly  by  the  door  half  a 
dozen  times  per  diem.  The  next 
morning  she  met  Si.  Perkins  —  by  the 
merest  accident,  of  course,  on  her 
part  —  coming  from  the  spring  with  a 
bottle  of  water. 

"  Is  Mr.  Brodie  sick  ? "  she  asked 
quickly.' 

"  Yes,  Miss  ;  he  was  took  bad  night 
before  last ;  but  he 's  better,"  he  added, 
anxious  to  prevent — he  hardly  knew 
what. 

"  Very  well  ;  you  may  tell  Mr. 
Brodie  that  I  am  coming  to  see  him 
and  read  to  him  this  afternoon." 
She  spoke  determinedly,  almost  sav- 
agely, as  though  she  anticipated  find- 
ing Si.  Perkins  at  the  door  with  drawn 
sword,  ready  to  dispute  the  entrance. 

She  was  shocked  to  find  Mr.  Brodie 
so  pale  and  thin  as  he  lay  on  the  bed 
that  afternoon ;  and  Si.  Perkins,  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  accuse  her  of  being 
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the  cause,  said,  "  I  told  you  it  was  his 
chist,  Miss ;  he 's  getting  powerful  weak 
up  here  in  the  mountains,  and  yit  he 
won't  go  down." 

She  was  an  angel  while  he  was  too 
sick  to  leave  his  room,  sitting  by  him 
for  hours,  reading  to  him  in  her  soft 
child's  voice,  and  speaking  to  him  so 
gently  and  tenderly  that  he  felt  a  bet- 
ter, and  oh !  so  much  happier  a  man 
when  he  first  walked  out  beside  her 
again. 

Then  there  came  a  day  when  Ben. 
Brodie  stopped  at  the  cottage  of  his 
kind  nurse,  and  with  the  air  of  a  cul- 
prit asked  Jenny  to  come  with  him, 
"  away  up  into  the  mountains."  The 
light  that  flashed  in  her  eyes  a  moment 
was  quenched  by  something  that  look- 
ed strangely  like  a  tear,  as  she  turned 
to  reach  for  her  hat.  It  was  early  after- 
noon, and  most  people  were  still  in 
their  cottages,  with  blinds,  and  perhaps 
eyes  too,  closed.  The  two  walked 
slowly,  or  climbed  rather,  resting  often 
and  looking  back  to  where  they  could 
see  the  white  cottages  blinking  through 
the  trees.  The  wind  blew  only  enough 
to  rustle  the  pine  branches,  without 
stirring  the  sobs  and  wails  that  lie  dor- 
mant in  those  trees.  Jays  and  wood- 
peckers went  with  them,  and  many  a 
shining  flower  was  broken  by  the  way. 
At  last  Jenny  stopped  and  looked 
around. 

"Don't  let  us  go  farther — who 
knows  but  what  we  may  encounter  an- 
other bear?"  she  said  roguishly ;  and 
he  prepared  a  soft  seat  for  her  under 
the  pines,  by  pulling  handfuls  of  grass 
and  heaping  it  up  in  one  place. 

She  smiled  to  herself  as  she  watched 
him;  his  awkwardness  had  left  him, 
and  for  the  comfort  of  one  whom  he 
only  "  liked  pretty  well,'*  he  was  taking 
a  great  deal  of  pains,  she  thought. 
When  she  was  seated,  and  had  made 
him  share  the  grass  seat,  the  restraint 
suddenly  returned,  and  he  fell  to  strok- 
ing her  hand  again,  and  stammered 
something  about  her  wrist  being  better. 

"  Yes,"  she  affirmed;  "  and  I  mean 
to  return  to  the  city  in  a  day  or  two." 


He  blushed  like  a  girl.  "May  I 
go  with  you  ? "  he  asked ;  and  then 
jumped  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a 
"  declaration  " — which  had  evidently 
been  gotten  by  heart  —  winding  up  by 
asking  again,  "  and  now  may  I  go 
with  you  to  San  Francisco,  Jenny  ?  and 
will  you  marry  me  ? " 

Her  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the  lone 
bare  crag  away  off  across  the  valley ; 
and  the  color  in  them  had  changed 
from  light  gray  to  deep  black,  and  had 
faded  again  to  a  dull  heavy  gray. 

"  You  may  go  to  San  Francisco,  of 
course,  though  I  shall  not  see  you  there. 
And  ■  I  like  you  pretty  well,'  too ;  but 
you  must  not  dare  to  dream  that  I 
could  ever  marry  you." 

A  little  linnet  in  the  tree  above  them 
had  hopped  from  a  branch,  and  now 
sat  on  the  lowest,  almost  facing  them. 
When  Jenny's  voice,  stone-cold  and 
harsh,  had  ceased,  he  broke  into  a  sur- 
prised little  chirp,  and  then  uttered 
quick,  sharp  notes  of  reproof  or  re- 
monstrance. Jenny  understood  either 
the  language  of  the  bird,  or  what 
the  wild,  startled  eyes  looking  into  hers 
said,  for  the  hand  that  had  lain  in  his 
was  tightly  clenched  beside  her,  telling 
a  tale  she  would  not  let  her  face  repeat. 

When  the  lamp  had  been  lighted  in 
her  cottage  that  night,  she  stood  irres- 
olute by  the  window  from  where  she 
could  see  the  Brodie  -  Perkins  habita- 
tion. On  her  way  to  the  dining-room 
she  had  come  unawares  on  Si.  Perkins 
instructing  a  waiter  to  bring  tea  to  their 
cottage ;  and  though  she  had  asked  no 
question,  her  eyes  had  rested  wistfully 
on  the  partner's  stern  face.  Now  she 
paced  the  room,  her  face  flushed,  her 
hands,  clasped  above  her  aching  head, 
then  dropped  again,  idle  and  nerveless 
by  her  side. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  she  said,  at  last ; 
"  and  it  can  never,  never  be.  Then 
why  make  myself  wretched  over  it?" 
and  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
she  raised  the  curtain  and  looked 
steadily  over  to  the  other  cottage.  "It 
is  only  the  law  of  reprisals,  after  all, 
Ben.  Brodie  !    To  be  sure  you  did  not 
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break  my  heart — but — that  other  man 
—  and — vou  are  all  men."  Her  voice 
had  died  to  a  whisper;  and,  drawing 
writing  material  toward  her  at  the  table, 
she  was  in  the  midst  of  her  letter  be- 
fore the  vengeful  light  died  out  of  her 
eyes.  Once  she  laid  her  head  on  her 
arm  and  sobbed  bitterly ;  but  she  fin- 
ished the  letter,  closed  and  directed  it, 
and  turned  down  the  light  so  that  she 
could  not  be  seen  going  from  the  cot- 
tage. The  night  air  was  damp  and 
chilly,  and  before  descending  the  three 
wooden  steps  that  led  from  the  little 
stoop  to  the  ground,  her  unsteady  hand 
sought  the  dress  -  pocket  to  drop  her 
letter  in  ;  and  then  she  drew  the  shawl 
and  hood  close  about  her. 

She  shuddered  the  next  morning, 
as  she  threw  a  last  look  back  into  the 
room  from  which  her  trunk  and  bag- 
gage had  already  been  taken,  and 
she  muttered  something  about  the 
dreariness  of  an  empty  room  and  an 
empty  heart.  But  when  her  numer- 
ous dear  friends  came  to  the  stage  to 
bid  a  last  farewell,  Jenny's  face  looked 
so  radiant  that  many  a  one  turned  with 
secret  envy  from  the  woman  to  whom 
life  must  seem  like  one  continuous 
holiday.  Si.  Perkins,  with  eye-brows 
drawn  deep  down,  was  attentively 
studying  a  newspaper  by  the  open 
window  of  the  reading-room;  and 
when  Jenny  threw  a  look  back  from  the 
stage,  she  fancied  that  a  trembling  hand 
was  working  at  the  blinds  of  the  two 
partners'  cottage;  and  the  sallow,  ghast- 
ly face,  and  wild,  startled  eyes  of  yes- 
terday, rose  up  reproachfully  before  her. 

The  day  ({ragged  slowly  on  ;  "  from 
heat  to  heat "  the  sun  had  kissed  the 
tree  -  tops  with  its  drowsy  warmth, 
hushing  to  sleep  the  countless  birds 
that  make  the  mountain  -  side  their 
home.  With  the  cool  of  evening 
came  the  low  breeze  that  shook  the 
sleepers  from  repose,  and  sighed  sadly, 
sadly  through  the  pines. 

"  Has  the  stage  come  in  ?  "  asked 
Ben.  Brodie  slowly,  as  he  lay  with 
closed  eyes  and  feverish  brow  on  his 
bed  in  the  cottage. 


"  Nearly  an  hour  ago,"  answered  SL 
Perkins,  in  his  growling  voice.  He 
had  tried  hard  to  maintain  his  usual 
key,  but  his  eyes  rested  with  deep  con- 
cern on  his  friend's  face  as  he  spoke. 

"  And  was  there  anvone  in  the 
stage  whom  you  knew  ?" 

"  No  one." 

The  sick  man  opened  his  eyes,  and 
closed  them  again  wearily.  His  lips 
worked  spasmodically  for  an  instant ; 
then  he  asked  resolutely,  but  in  an 
almost  inaudible  tone,  "  Did  not  shr 
come  back,  Si.  ?  Are  vou  sure  ?  Did 
you  sec  all  the  passengers  ?" 

"It's  no  use,  Ben.;  she's  gone, 
and  she  '11  never  come  back." 

"*But,  Si. — "the  quivering  lips 
could  hardly  frame  the  words  — 
"  have  you  been  to  her  cottage  ?  I 
had  not  asked  you  to  look,  you  know ; 
but  will  you  go  to  her  room  now,  and 
see  if  she  has  not  come  back  ?  " 

Without  a  word  Si.  took  his  hat, 
his  lips  twitching  almost  as  percept- 
ibly as  Ben.  Brodie' s.  When  he  had 
reached  the  door  the  sick  man  said, 
"  You  are  not  mad,  Si.,  are  you  ? 
Have  patience  with  me ;  I  shall  be 
better  —  so  much  better — soon,  and 
then  you  will  forgive  me." 

Si.  turned  and  held  the  feverish 
hand  a  moment,  muttering  that  he  'd 
go  to  —  a  very  hot  place  if  his  part- 
ner bade  him,  and  then  left  the  room. 

Though  he  knew  the  utter  folly  of 
such  a  proceeding,  he  went  to  the  va- 
cant cottage,  and  peered  through  the 
open  blind  into  the  vacant  room.  There 
was  something  so  death  -  like  and  still 
about  the  place  that  he  turned  with 
heavy  heart  and  eyes  bent  down  to  the 
three  steps  that  led  from  the  stoop  to  the 
ground.  Something  white  shimmered 
up  out  of  the  crevice  between  the 
stoop  and  the  first  step,  and  he  bent 
down,  saying  to  hunself,  "  If  it's  only 
a  scrap  of  paper,  Ben.  is  spoony 
enough  to  want  it,  and  kiss  it  mebbee, 
because  it  was  hers." 

The  dampness  of  the  past  night 
had  saturated  the  paper,  and  drying 
again  in  the  sun,  a  portion  of  the  let- 
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ter  —  for  such  it  proved  to  be  —  ad- 
hered to  the  board  as  Si.  attempted  to 
draw  it  out.  The  letter  unfolded 
itself,  and  fluttered  lightly  before  Si.'s 
face,  who  bestowed  a  blessing  on  the 
"cobweb"  paper,  and  then  doggedly 
sat  down  to  read  what  was  written  on 
it.  His  shaggy  eye  -  brows  seeirjed  to 
grow  heavier  as  he  read,  and  his  face 
turned  a  livid  brown  and  then  red 
again.  When  he  had  finished  he 
threw  a  hasty  look  over  toward  their 
cottage,  and  crushing  the  letter  in 
fierce  but  silent  wrath,  he  dropped  . 
the  wad  into  his  pocket  and  slowly 
retraced  his  steps. 

44  She  has  n't  come  ? " 

If  Ben.  had  moved  from  his  bed 
during  Si.'s  absence,  the  latter  did  not 
notice  any  derangement  of  furniture  or 
bedclothes,  and  he  now  dropped  heav- 
ily into  a  chair  beside  his  friend's  bed. 

44  When  you  get  well,  old  fellow,  we 
must  go." 

44  Where  ?    To  San  Francisco  ? " 

44  San  Francisco  be  .     No  ;  to 

Siskiyou." 

There  was  no  response.  The  fever 
had  gone  down,  and  Ben.  lay  pale  and 
still,  like  a  corpse  almost,  except  that 
his  fingers  seemed  striving  to  touch 
something  which  evaded  his  grasp. 
The  wind  had  grown  stronger,  and  on 
it  came  borne  the  notes  of  the  gros- 
beak, who  strays  down  from  the  moun- 
tain-tops in  the  evening,  and  makes 
those  who  hear  him  think  of  home,  of 
absent  friends,  and  of  all  we  hold  dear- 
est, and  all  who  have  gone  from  us 
farthest  in  this  world. 

44  How  mournfully  the  wind  sings!" 
said  Ben.  softly.  44  It  seems  like  her 
voice  calling  to  me.  But  I  will  never 
see  her  again  — .  She  could  not 
think  of  me  as  1  did  of  her.  I  would 
lay  down  my  life  for  her ;  but  she  could 
only  like  me  a  little.  She  was  too  good 
for  me." 

44  Ben.,  Ben. !  I  can't  bear  to  hear 
you  talk  so.  Oh  !  that  wicked,  wicked 
woman !" 

44  Hush,  Si. ;  she  was  an  angel ;  and 
when   I  was  sick  she  taught  me  to 


pray."  The  gaunt  hand  that  had  been 
raised  as  if  to  ward  off  the  harsh  words 
his  partner  would  say,  fell  back  on  his 
breast,  where  he  laid  it  across  the  other. 
44  4Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven' — " 
The  fingers  stiffened,  and  the  heavy 
lids  sank  over  the  weary  eyes. 

41  Ben.,  old  pard,  look  at  me !  Speak 
to  me!"  He  bent  over  the  motionless 
form,  and  laid  his  hand  caressingly  on 
the  wiry  black  hair.  4<  Do  n't  you  leave 
me  alone  in  the  world."  The  tremb- 
ling hand  glided  down  to  his*  friend's 
breast  and  laid  itself  over  the  heart. 
But  the  heart  stood  still;  and  as  he 
drew  back  his  hand,  it  touched  a  cold, 
smooth  object,  that  fell  to  the  floor. 
He  stooped,  and  lifted  a  small  vial  to 
the  light,  and  as  he  did  so  a  great 
scalding  tear  fell  on  the  label,  just 
where  the  word  4<  Poison  "  was  traced 
in  large  letters. 

When  Si.  Perkins  returned  to  the 
Placer  Mines,  on  Yreka  Flats,  he 
brought  with  him  only  two  articles 
which  he  seemed  to  consider  of  value. 
They  were  always  kept  under  lock  and 
key.  The  one  was  a  small  vial,  with 
the  word  '*  Poison "  on  the  label, 
blurred  and  blotted  ;  the  other  a  letter, 
carefully  smoothed  out,  after  having 
been,  to  all  appearances,  cruelly  crush- 
ed and  crumpled. 

The  letter  ran  tnus  : 

44  Hot  Springs,  June  28. 
44  Dear  Jim:  I  am  coming  home, 
and  may  be  in  San  Francisco  even  be- 
fore this  reaches  you,  unless  I  should 
be  seized  with  a  notion  to  remain  in 
San  Jose,  or  visit  the  Warm  Springs, 
or  the  Mission.  My  wrist  is  not  strong 
yet ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  only  '  the 
persecutions  of  a  man  '  are  driving  me 
away  from  here.  I  can  see  you  laugh, 
and  hear  you  saying,  4At  your  old 
tricks,  Jenny.'  But,  though  I  shall  re- 
count the  whole  affair  to  you  when  we 
meet,  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  laugh  at 
the  discomfiture  of  the  gentleman  from 
Siskiyou.  He  is  so  terribly  in  earnest ; 
and — oh !  I  remember  but  too  well  the 
blow  you  struck  my  heart  when  you  first 
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told  me  that  you  could  never  belong  to 
me;  that  I  could  never  be  your  lawful 
wife.  But  I  don't  mean  to  grow  sen- 
timental.    You  may  please  issue  orders 


to  Ah  Sing  and  Chy  Lun  to  '  set  my 
house  in  order/  and  look  for  me  an* 
time  between  this  and  the  'glorious 
Fourth.'  Jenny/" 

Josephine  Clifford, 


THE  CINCINNATI  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 


THE  great  Musical  Festival  which 
was  held  at  Cincinnati  during 
the  second  week  of  May,  was  an  event 
so  successful,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
significant,  that  it  deserves  attention 
in  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
sense  than  the  mere  critical  review  of 
each  day's  programmes,  which  has  been 
presented  in  the  daily  journals  in  such 
graphic  detail.  The  Cincinnati  Festi- 
val marks  a  new  departure  in  the  his- 
tory of  music  in  the  West,  and  there- 
fore it  is  specially  appropriate  that  the 
record  of  that  departure  should  be 
preserved  in  permanent  form.  Before 
this  Festival,  no  prominent  musical 
event  had  occurred  west  of  New  York. 
For  many  years  there  has  been  a  gen- 
erous and  appreciative  musical  public 
in  the  Western  cities  —  especially  in 
Chicago — but  the  music  was  always 
second  -  hand.  The  West  originated 
nothing  —  not  even  among  its  large 
German  population,  which  is  so  closely 
devoted  to  ^music.  Whatever  of  a 
musical  nature  transpired  here,  had 
transpired  before  in  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton. Our  market  was  supplied  with 
goods  stamped  in  those  cities ;  and  it 
is  only  truth  to  say  that  many  of  the 
goods  were  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 
Year  after  year,  however,  musical  taste 
was  growing  in  the  West,  and  musical 
education  began  to  develop  into  some- 
thing higher  and  broader  than  the  sim- 
ple rudiments  of  the  country  singing- 
school  and  rural  conventions.  The 
critical  spirit  grew  keener,  as  the  pop- 
ular taste  improved  and  education 
developed ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 


the  operatic  imptesarios  and  the  con- 
cert managers  found  that  audiences 
were  growing  discriminative,  if  not  ac- 
tually fastidious,  with  regard  to  the 
attractions  offered  them  ;  and  then  in 
place  of  the  Boschettis  and  Guidis  and 
Pollinis,  who  had  once  been  deemed 
good  enough,  they  were  obliged  to  sub- 
stitute the  Parepas,  Nilssons  and 
Luccas  of  the  operatic  stage.  The 
change  in  instrumental  music  was  a 
very  abrupt  one,  and  it  is  very  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  following  facts :  On 
the  evening  of  November  26,  1869, 
Mr.  Hans  Balatka  gave  a  symphony 
concert  in  Chicago,  with  the  orchestra 
which  had  formerly  done  duty  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  which  had 
always  been  considered  a  remarkable 
organization.  In  the  programme  of 
that  evening  was  Schumann's  exquisite 
little  fancy,  the  "  Traumerei/'  On  the 
next  day  Theodore  Thomas  arrived  in 
the  city  with  his  orchestra.  He  was  to 
give  a  concert  in  the  same  hall  that 
evening.  During  the  day  he  went  to 
the  hall  to  make  his  arrangements. 
In  looking  about  he  discovered  the 
scores  of  some  of  the  music  which  had 
been  played  the  evening  before,  and 
among  them  the  music  of  the  "  Traume- 
rei," with  trombone  and  horn  parts  1 
That  evening  the  Thomas  orchestra 
played  the  "  Traumerei "  with  the 
string  quartette  alone;  and  who  that 
was  there  can  ever  forget  the  impres- 
sion which  it  made  by  the  wonderful 
shading  and  still  more  wonderful  pian- 
issimo and  decrescendo  of  those  strings  ? 
Mr.  Balatka' s  orchestra  gave  no  more 
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concerts  after  that.  It  was  a  new.  rev- 
elation. People  were  translated  into  a 
new  world  of  music. 

The  Cincinnati  Festival  has  accom- 
plished a  similarly  important  work  in 
music.  It  has  shown  the  people  what 
may  really  be  accomplished  with  masses 
of  instruments  and  voices  in  the  hands 
"  of  one  truly  great."  This  had  been 
attempted  before  at  the  two  Boston  Jubi- 
lees, in  1868  and  1872.  The  occasions 
were  worthy  of  the  best  music,  for  the 
one  celebrated  the  peace  in  tjie  United 
States  which  closed  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion ;  the  other,  peace  in  the  whole 
world.  Neither  of  these  Jubilees,  how- 
ever, accomplished  anything  for  music, 
although  eminent  musical  talent  was 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  each.  In  the 
first  place,  the  prevailing  motive  was 
show  and  noise.  Mr.  Gilmore  has  not 
yet  shown  by  anything  he  has  accom- 
plished that  he  can  rise  above  the  level 
of  a  good  bandmaster  and  leader  of 
street  music.  He  is  a  sensationalist 
Jjy  nature,  and  has  the  genuine  Mile- 
sian love  of  pageantry.  He  can  com- 
bine anvils,  but  not  instruments.  He 
comprehends  the  adjuncts  of  artillery 
and  church-bells,  and  their  capabilities 
of  producing  noise  and  tickling  the 
popular  ear ;  but  in  the  legitimate  ef- 
fects of  music,  and  the  combination  of 
voices  and  instruments  with  reference 
to  the  production,  of  the  best  music, 
and  the  control  of  large  musical  masses, 
Mr.  Gilmore  has  made  two  conspicu- 
ous failures.  The  first  Jubilee  reached 
a  certain  degree  of  success,  in  the 
treatment  of  chorals,  under  the  com- 
petent leadership  of  Mr.  Zerrahn  ;  but 
beyond  this  and  the  solo  singing  of 
Madame  Parepa  Rosa,  it  recalls  noth- 
ing of  any  importance.  The  Jubilee 
business  should  have  closed  in  1868 ; 
but  Mr.  Gilmore  rashly  ventured  upon 
another,  and  disregarding  the  warnings 
of  the  first,  organized  a  second,  with 
wonderful  executive  ability  it  is  true, 
but  without  the  slightest  musical  con- 
sideration. He  increased  the  orches- 
tra from  1,000  to  1,500,  and  the  chorus 
from  10,000  to  20,000.    He  ransacked 


the  musical  world,  and  collected  the 
most  heterogeneous  odds  and  ends, 
without  reference  to  any  definite  re- 
sult, and  mixed  them  together  in  an 
olla  podrida  of  the  most  astonishing 
description.  What  was  the  result? 
The  orchestra  was  badly  balanced. 
The  chorus  was  so  unwieldy  that  it 
proved  an  utter  failure,  and  every  in- 
volved number  had  to  be  omitted  from 
the  programmes.  Of  the  five  military 
bands  in  attendance,  two,  the  Irish  and 
the  American,  were  utterly  beneath 
contempt ;  the  English  and  German 
were  good,  and  the  French  a  success. 
Strauss  was  only  the  empty  show  of  a 
moment.  Strauss  without  his  orches- 
tra, was  the  play  of  Hamlet  without 
Hamlet.  People  laughed  at  the  antics 
of  this  musical  harlequin  ;  but  save  for 
affording  a  moment's  amusement,  he 
might  as  well  have  remained  in  Vienna, 
on  his  "  Beautiful  Blue  Danube."  Abt, 
whose  songs  are  in  every  household, 
did  nothing  more  than  to  injure  his 
reputation  by  a  public  exhibition  of  his 
feebleness  as  a  conductor,  and  by  the 
composition  of  some  songs,  while  in 
Boston,  unworthy  of  him.  Madame 
Arabella  Goddard,  the  brilliant pianistet 
wasted  her  talent  in  the  great  Coliseum, 
and  was  a  deplorable  failure,  from  no 
fault  of  her  own.  Bendel,  the  Berlin 
pianist,  and  Wehli,  followed  in  her 
footsteps.  Madame  Peschka-Leutner, 
the  soloist  of  the  Leipzic  Gewandhaus 
concerts,  delighted  every  one  ;  and  the 
four  cornet  players  of  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  disappointed  every  one.  Sifting 
the  material,  therefore,  of  the  second 
Jubilee,  we  have  left  a  military  band 
and  a  soprano,  to  be  set  down  as  suc- 
cesses; and  these  would  have  been 
greater  successes  had  they  been  heard 
under  more  favorable  circumstances. 
The  second  Jubilee  did  nothing  for 
music,  and  it  left  its  projectors  a  cool 
hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of  pocket. 
If  the  two  Jubilees  combined  have  had 
any  influence  at  all,  it  has  been  a  bad 
one,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned. 

The  Cincinnati  Festival,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  accomplished  a  great  and 
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permanent  work,  whose  influences 
upon  music  and  musical  culture  in  the 
West  will  reach  far  into  the  future. 
This  is  due  to  four  causes. 

I.  Only  the  best  music  was  selected 
for  performance.  The  four  prominent 
works  were  Handel's  "  Dettingen  Te 
Deum,"  which  was  given  entire ;  sev- 
eral arias  and  recitatives,  with  choruses, 
from  Cluck's  "Orpheus,"  which  has 
always  been  considered  his  master- 
piece; Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony, 
with  its  three  instrumental  movements 
«  and  its  gigantic  choral  setting  of  Schil- 
ler's "  Ode  to  Joy " ;  and  Mendels- 
sohn's picturesque  and  gorgeously  col- 
ored cantata,  '•  The  Walpurgis  Nacht." 
In  addition  to  these  pieces  de  resistance, 
all  the  best  composers  were  represented 
in  the  programmes ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
reference  it  is  well  to  preserve  them  in 
convenient  form.  Here  is  the  record  ; 
and  where  in  the  whole  history  of  mu- 
sic can  it  be  excelled  ? 

Handel.  —  "  Dettingen  Te  Deum :  " 
"Sound  an  Alarm,"  and  "See  the 
Conquering  Hero  Comes,"  from  Judas 
Maccaba?us ;  "Welcome  Mighty  King," 
from  Saul ;  and  the  Hallelujah  Chorus. 

Beethoven. — Ninth  Symphony;  Fifth 
Symphony ;  Allegretto  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony  ;  Overture  to  "  Coriolanus  ;" 
Leonorc  Overture,  No.  3 ;  and  the  "Ah  ! 
Perfido." 

Mozart. — Concert  Aria,  No.  3,  "  Mis- 
ero!  O,  Sogno;"  Ave  Verutn ;  "To 
our  Immortal  Leader,"  from  Idomeneo ; 
and  the  "  O  Isis  and  Osiris,"  with  cho- 
rus, from  the  Magic  Flute. 

Hadyn. —  "  The  Heavens  are  Tell- 
ing;" "With  Verdure  Clad,"  "Roll- 
ing in  Foaming  Billows,"  and  "  In  Na- 
tive Worth,"  from  the  Creation ;  and 
"Ye  Gay  and  Painted  Fair,"  from  the 
Seasons. 

Mendelssohn. —  Scherzo  and  March 
from  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ; 
"O  Lord  Have  Mercy,"  from  St.  Paul; 
and  the  Walpurgis  Nacht. 

Schumann.  —  Traumerei ;  Second 
Symphony  in  C;  and  the  romantic 
Gipsey  Life. 

Wagner. — "March    and   Chorus," 


from  Tannhauser;  Eine  Faust  Over- 
ture; Kaiser  March;  and  the  Vor- 
spiel  die  Meistersasnger  von  Niirnberg. 

Bach. — Suite  No.  3,  in  D  (Overture, 
Air  and  Gavotte). 

Gluck. — Scenes  from  Orpheus. 

Schubert. — "Andante  and  Scherzo," 
from  the  Symphony  in  C  ;  and  the 
XXIII  Psalm,  for  women's  voices. 

Liszt.  —  The  Symphonic  Poem. 
"  Tasso." 

In  addition  to  the  above  composers, 
Weber,  Auber,  Randegger,  Strauss. 
Mehul,  Meyerbeer,  Nicolai.  Rossini, 
and  Parry,  furnished  the  lighter  num- 
bers in  the  matinees.  In  all  these 
grand  programmes,  there  was  not  a 
number  which  anyone  would  consent 
to  have  omitted  ;  not  a  number  which 
was  not  welcomed  with  enthusiastic 
applause. 

2.  Having  the  best  music  on  his 
programmes,  the  next  important  con- 
dition was  that  it  should  be  well  per- 
formed ;  and  to  this  feature  Mr.  Thomas 
gave  constant  and  earnest  attention. 
In  his  original  negotiations  he  stipu- 
lated with  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Festival  that  he  should  have 
absolute  control  of  the  music.  This 
having  been  yielded,  he  at  once  mus- 
tered his  forces  and  commenced  work. 
No  time  was  wasted  on  sensations.  He 
had  no  appeals  to  make  to  the  public; 
no  popular  enthusiasm  to  manufacture. 
He  had  no  bells,  trumpets,  anvils,  ar- 
tillery, flags,  coliseums,  processions, 
martial  displays,  or  pageantry  of  any 
description,  with  which  to  work  upon 
the  people.  The  press  was  not  even 
solicited  to  aid  him.  He  visited  no 
foreign  potentates,  issued  no  flaming 
announcements;  in  fact,  made  no 
promises  of  any  sort.  He  simply  went 
to  work.  The  local  pride  and  sympa- 
thy of  Cincinnati  furnished  him  with 
magnificent  material  for  a  chorus ;  and 
he  sent  the  best  drill -master  in  the 
United  States,  Otto  Singer,  of  New 
York,  to  organize  and  get  it  in  readi- 
ness. For  three  months,  almost  day 
and  night,  that  chorus  studied  and  la- 
bored with  Mr.  Singer  with  the  utmost 
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zeal  and  enthusiasm.  Many  of  the 
first  ladies  of  Cincinnati,  the  daughters 
of  old  and  wealthy  families,  were  in  the 
ranks,  and  submitted  to  the  exacting 
discipline  without  a  murmur ;  and  the 
result  was  the  best  chorus,  in  nearly 
every  respect,  which  has  ever  been  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States,  not  even 
excepting  the  far-famed  Handel  and 
Hadyn  Society  of  Boston.  In  fresh- 
ness and  refinement  of  quality,  it  has 
never  been  equalled.  In  precision  of 
attack,  promptness  of  time,  and  truth 
of  perception,  its  sopranos  and  altos 
were  faultless.  Had  it  had  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Boston  Society  it  would 
have  surpassed  it  in  every  respect ;  but 
in  making  a  comparison,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Boston  Society  is 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  old ;  the 
Cincinnati  Chorus  was  but  three 
months  old.  For  his  orchestral  forces 
Mr.  Thomas  already  had  the  nucleus, 
in  his  own  incomparable  organization. 
With  this  he  associated  fifty  more 
players,  carefully  culled  from  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  and  New  York.  The 
new  material  worked  as  it  had  never 
worked  before.  One  who  has  only  seen 
Mr.  Thomas  conducting  his  own  or- 
chestra, in  his  easy,  graceful,  unimpas- 
sioned  manner,  can  have  little  idea  of 
his  severity  in  rehearsals,  or  of  the 
thoroughness  of  his  work.  There  never 
was  a  truer  or  more  conscientious  mu- 
sician ;  and  the  same  truth  and  consci- 
entiousness which  he  himself  possesses, 
he  demanded  of  everyone  else.  This 
truth  he  carried  into  everv  detail.  Said 
he  to  the  committee,  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  Festival:  "When  I  com- 
mence the  '  Te  Deum,'  you  will  close 
the  doors  and  admit  no  one  until  the 
first  part  is  finished."  The  committee 
remonstrated  some,  as  they  were 
afraid  of  iis  effect  upon  the  public. 
Mr.  Thomas  replied  firmly:  "It  must 
be  done.  When  you  play  Offenbach 
or  Yankee  Doodle,  you  can  keep  your 
doors  open.  When  I  play  Handel's 
*  Te  Deum,'  they  must  be  shut.  Those 
who  appreciate  music  will  be  here 
on  time.     It  makes  little  difference  to 


those  who  come  late  how  much  they 
lose." 

When  the  orchestra  commenced  the 
prelude  to  the  Orpheus  music,  there 
was  a  rustle  in  the  audience.  Mr. 
Thomas  at  once  stopped  the  orchestra, 
although  it  had  played  several  bars, 
patiently  waited  until  the  house  was 
still,  and  then  recommenced.  A  curi- 
ous instance  of  his  determination  was 
shown  in  the  rehearsals  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  upon  an  excellent  per- 
formance of  which  he  had  set  his 
heart.  Some  of  his  outside  players  had 
manifested  inexcusable  carelessness  in 
coming  in  promptly  on  the  beat.  He 
had  remonstrated  with  them  in  vain, 
and  finally,  out  of  patience,  threw  off  his 
coat  and  thundered  out  that  the  next 
time  a  man  came  in  out  of  time  he 
would  come  down  into  the  orchestra  and 
"  thrash  "  him.  The  certainty  that  he 
would  do  so  had  its  effect,  and  from  that 
time  the  precision  of  the  orchestra  was 
admirable.  No  man  ever  labored  more 
faithfully  with  an  orchestra ;  and  its  su- 
perb playing  was  his  best  reward. 
With  the  soloists,  also,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smith,  Miss  Cary,  and  Messrs.  Ru- 
dolphsen,  Whitney,  and  Varley,  al- 
though they  are  the  best  artists  in  the 
country,  he  was  equally  severe,  and  de- 
manded frequent  rehearsals.  No  time 
was  devoted  to  show  or  sensation. 
Every  moment  was  given  to  hard  work, 
with  what  result  the  Festival  has  al- 
ready shown. 

3.  The  programmes  of  this  Festival, 
at  the  first  glance,  would  be  pro- 
nounced heavy,  and  altogether  too 
classical  in  character  to  suit  a  general 
audience  ;  at  once,  therefore,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  how  was  it  that  the  severest 
music,  like  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
created  such  a  whirlwind  of  applause  ? 
Before  the  Festival,  any  man  who  had 
said  that  an  audience  of  six  thousand 
people  would  spring  to  their  feet,  and 
by  cheering,  bravas,  waving  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  testify  their  delight 
at  the  performance  of  this  symphony, 
would  have  been  deemed  much  more 
enthusiastic   than   sensible.     And  yet 
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such  was  the  case.  The  reason  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  music  was  perform- 
ed as  it  should  be.  Classical  music 
has  failed  hitherto  to  make  a  decided 
impression  because  it  has  been  butch- 
ered and  bungled  by  incompetent  mu- 
sicians. The  masters  of  music  wrote 
for  the  best  voices  and  the  best  play- 
ers. If  their  ideas  are  not  properly 
interpreted,  they  fail  to  have  any  mean- 
ing or  logical  connection ;  consequently 
they  are  unintelligible,  and  their  ex- 
pression becomes  tedious  to  the  aver- 
age hearer.  The  Ninth  Symphony,  for 
instance,  is  a  mighty  progression  of 
ideas.  The  instrumental  movements 
are  not  only  complete  in  themselves, 
but  they  are  connected  together  with 
mathematical  exactness,  and  express 
the  highest  and  grandest  musical 
thought.  It  is  apparent  to  almost  any 
one,  however,  that  if  the  Symphony 
had  closed  with  the  adagio  movement, 
exquisite  as  it  is,  the  story  would  have 
been  incomplete.  There  is  a  some- 
thing beyond  which  Beethoven  was 
striving  to  reach.  The  great  orchestra, 
in  the  three  movements,  has  failed  to 
reach  it.  Then  the  double  basses  and 
'cellos  make  the  attempt  in  the  prelude 
to  the  choral.  They  come  the  nearest 
to  the  human  voice,  and  their  resources 
are  exhausted  in  the  delivery  of  tre- 
mendous recitatives.  But  even  they 
cannot  sufficiently  interpret  the  theme 
of  the  great  tone  -  poem.  There  comes 
a  moment  of  awful  suspense,  and  the 
expression  is  found.  The  voices  take 
the  motives,  and  in  mighty  bursts  of 
harmonious  joy  and  vocal  ecstasy, 
sing  the  love  of  God  and  man,  the 
divinity  of  the  Great  Father  and  the 
divinity  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
which  form  the  burden  of  Schiller's 
Ode.  Rightly  interpreted,  the  mean- 
ing of  this  symphony  is  clear,  and  its 
awful  majesty  and  sublimity  cannot 
fail  to  impress  even  an  unmusical  per- 
son. Wrongly  interpreted,  it  becomes 
a  chaos  of  sounds,  in  which  here  and 
there  an  idea  may  be  gathered,  but  the 
logical  sequence  is  lost,  and  the  sym- 
phony has  no  story  to  tell. 


4.  We  have  seen  thus  far  that  only  the 
best  music  was  performed  at  this  Festi- 
val ;  that  it  was  prepared  only  by  the 
most  faithful  and  severe  study;  and 
that  it  made  a  profound  impression, 
because  it  was  performed  as  it  should 
be.  These  three  features  were  made 
possible  because  Theodore  Thomas 
was  the  conductor.  To  him  belongs 
the  honor  of  the  Festival.  There  is 
no  man  to-day  in  the  United  States  so 
true  to  the  cause  of  music  as  he.  He 
has  labored  for  many  years  without 
pecuniary  reward,  and  yet  without  a 
word  of  complaint.  He  has  been 
faithful  where  others  were  faithless. 
He  has  been  courageous,  hopeful,  pa- 
tient. He  knew  that  the  time  would 
come,  sooner  or  later,  when  the  peo- 
ple would  grow  tired  of  shams  and  sen- 
sations, and  accept  music  for  music's 
sake.  He  has  never  been  faint-hearted, 
even  when  the  skv  seemed  darkest 
With  the  same  persistence,  but  less 
combativeness  than  Wagner,  he  has 
bided  his  time,  knowing  that  the  truth 
must  prevail.  The  fruition  of  his  hopes 
is  at  hand.  The  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati Festivals  dealt  the  first  serious 
blow  at  musical  charlatanism  and 
humbug.  Neither  the  people  of  New 
York  nor  Cincinnati  will  hereafter  tol- 
erate bad  music,  bad  orchestras,  or 
bad  singers.  In  two  cities,  at  least,  he 
has  made  shams  impossible  hereafter. 

This  work  has  yet  to  be  done  in 
Chicago.  We  can  hardly  hope  to  fur- 
nish such  a  chorus  as  that  of  Cincin- 
nati, but  we  may  secure  the  nucleus  of 
one.  We  have  yet  to  overcome  the 
petty  jealousies,  conceits  and  bicker- 
ings which  belong  to  a  low  stage  of 
music  before  it  can  be  accomplished. 
All  of  our  amateur  singers,  and  play- 
ers as  well,  have  got  to  come  down 
to  the  same  level,  and  find  that,  after 
all,  they  know  little  about  music,  be- 
fore they  can  accomplish  any  great 
success  in  music.  We  have  some  mu- 
sicians in  Chicago  who  can  do  this; 
enough,  we  believe,  to  make  the  begin- 
ning. Upon  these  devolves  the  work, 
and  it  will  be  hard  work.    It  rests  with 
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Chicago  to  say  whether  she  will  have  a  considerations    of    self,    and    devote 

Festival  like  that  of  Cincinnati.     If  we  themselves  to  the  best  and  truest  work 

have  men  here  who  are  willing  to  guar-  for  music — then  such  a  festival  is  possi- 

antee  the  expenses  of  such  a  Festival,  ble  next  spring.    Mr.  Thomas  is  ready, 

without  reference  to  advertising  them-  if  Chicago  will  but  hold  out  the  induce- 

selves  and  making  money  out  of  it —  ment.    Is  Chicago  ready  ? 
if  we  have  singers  who  will  sink  all  George  P.  Upton. 


RUFUS   RAW^IN'S   RIDE. 

THRU  Goshen  Holler,  whar'  hemlocks  grow, 
Whar'  the  ripplin'  rills  with  a  rush  an'  flow 
Are  over  the  rude  rocks  fallin' ; 
Whar'  fox  an'  bear  an'  catamount  hide 
In  their  holes  an'  caves  in  the  mountain  side, 
A  circuit  preacher  once  used  to  ride, 
An'  his  name  was  Rufus  Rawlin. 

He  was  set  in  his  ways,  an',  what  was  strange, 
If  you  argued  with  him  he  would  n't  change ; 

You  could  n't  git  nothin'  thru  him. 
Solemn  an'  slow  in  style  was  he ; 
Slender  an'  slim  as  a  tamarack  tree, 
An'  alius  ready  to  disagree 

With  everybody  that  knew  him. 

One  night  he  saddled  his  sorrel  mare 
An'  started  over  to  Ripton,  whar' 

He  'd  promised  to  du  some  preachin'. 
Away  he  cantered  over  the  hill, 
Past  the  school  -  house  at  Capen's  Mill ; 
The  moon  was  down,  an'  the  evenin'  still, 

Save  the  sound  o'  a  night-hawk  screechin'. 

At  last  he  cum  to  a  dark  ravine, — 
A  feelin'  kind  o'  queer,  an'  a  mean 

Sensation  steal  in'  o'er  him. 
Old  Sorrel  began  to  travel  slow, 
Then  gin  a  snort  an'  refused  to  go ; 
The  Parson  clucked,  an'  he  hollered  "  Whoa!  " 

An'  wondered  what  was  afore  him. 

Then  all  o'  a  sudden  he  seemed  to  hear 
A  gurghng  groan  so  very  queer 

That  it  scattered  his  senses,  nearly ; 
"  Go  'ome  !     Go  'ome  !  " — it  seemed  to  say ; 
"  Go  'ome /"  was  echoed  from  over  the  way; 
"  Go  'ome/'1  in  the  distance  died  away, 

An'  he  wished  he  was  home,  sincerely. 
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An*  then  afore  his  terrified  sight 

A  light  gleamed  forth  in  the  starless  night, 

That  seemed  to  beat  all  creatipn. 
Then  thru  the  bushes  a  figger  stole, 
With  eyes  o'  fire,  an'  lips  o'  coal, 
That  tingled  the  Parson's  righteous  soul, 

An'  filled  him  with  consternation. 

He  lost  his  sermon,  an*  dropped  his  book ; 
His  hair  riz  up,  an'  his  saddle  shook 

Like  a  saw  -  mill  under  motion. 
Never  a  single  word  he  said, 
But  suddenly  turnin'  old  Sorrel's  head, 
Away  an'  out  o'  the  woods  he  sped, 

An'  put  for  the  land  o'  Goshen. 

Into  the  streets  o'  Goshen  town 

The  terrified  Parson  cum  ridin'  down, 

In  a  fearful  sort  o'  a  flutter ; 
Swift  as  a  strong  September  gale, 
With  his  cloak  a-streamin'  like  Sorrel's  tail, 
With  his  eyes  wide  open,  an*  features  pale 

An'  whiter  than  winter  butter. 

He  told  the  neighlx>rs  that  he  had  seen 
A  fiend  o'  fire  in  Huff's  Ravine, 

That  had  driven  him  back  to  Goshen. 
He  told  of  its  deep  an'  dreadful  groans, 
Of  its  doleful  cries  an'  dismal  moans, 
Of  its  flamin'  eyes  an'  rattlin'  bones ; 

An'  it  got  up  a  great  commotion. 

An',  stranger,  it  is  many  a  day 
Since  Rufus  Rawlin  was  laid  away 

In  the  grave  -  yard  over  yonder ; 
I  was  a  boy  in  those  glad  hours, 
As  full  o'  fun  as  April  with  showers : 
'T  was  me,  an'  a  son  of  Jacob  Powers, 

That  got  up  all  that  wonder. 

We  took  a  punkin  o'  common  size, 

An'  cuttin'  some  holes  for  the  mouth  an'  eyes, 

We  gin  it  the  right  expression  ; 
Thfcn  hollered  it  out  till  its  shell  was  thin, 
An'  puttin'  a  tallow  dip  within, 
It  looked  as  ugly  an'  mean  as  sin — 

'T  would  a  scared  a  hull  procession. 

The  night  was  dark  as  ever  was  seen, 
An'  nothin'  was  heard  in  Huff's  Ravine 

But  the  sound  o'  the  water  flowin' ; 
The  Parson  came,  in  a  quiet  way, 
A-smokin'  his  old  brown  pipe  o'  clay, 
A-thinkin'  o'  what  he  was  goin'  to  say 

When  he  got  to  whar'  he  was  goin'. 
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An'  the  fiend  he  saw,  an*  the  rattlin'  bones, 

Were  a  punkin',  a  gourd,  an'  some  gravel  stones, 

That  give  him  all  o'  that  glory. 

Yet  never  agin  up  that  mountain  side, 

In  the  night,  would  Rufus  Rawlin  ride ; 

An'  many  a  time  I  've  laughed  till  I  cried, 

To  hear  him  tell  the  story. 

Eugene  J.  Hall. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT. 


"  T   T  OW    fortunate,"    remarked  a 

J~  J^  friend,  as  we  sat  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  intently  listening  to  a 
profound  argument  by  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  "  that  all  the 
people  who  visit  the  Capitol  are  not 
attracted  to  this  chamber ! " 

My  friend,  though  his  language  did 
indicate  it,  was  not  in  thankful  mood. 
He  had  been  disturbed,  while  endeav- 
oring to  follow  the  Speaker,  by  the  im- 
portunate questioning  of  a  number  of 
persons  behind  him,  and  the  tone  and 
emphasis  of  the  remark  addressed  to 
me  left  them  in  no  doubt  of  his  mean- 
ing. This  exhibition  of  nervous  irrita- 
bility reminded  me  of  many  similar 
scenes  in  the  same  chamber,  and  the 
nature  of  the  questions  that  annoyed 
my  friend  strengthened  a  belief  I  had 
long  entertained  that  a  large  number 
of  strangers  who  visit  Washington  have 
but  vague  ideas  of  the  constitution, 
powers,  and  customs  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  first  section  of  the  third  article 
of  the  Constitution  declares,  that  "  The 
"Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
"  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
M  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  Con- 
"  gress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
••  and  establish." 

The  creation  of  such  Courts  was  con- 
sequently among  the  first  and  most 
important  duties  of  the  first  Congress ; 
and  in  the  month  of  September,  1789, 

32 


the  Judiciary  bill,  the  product  of  its 
labors,  was  enacted  and  approved. 

It  provided  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice  and 
rive  Associate  Justices,  four  of  whom 
should  constitute  a  quorum ;  and  that 
the  Associate  Justices  should  have  pre- 
cedence according  to  the  date  of  their 
commissions ;  or  if  the  commissions  of 
two  or  more  should  bear  date  on  the 
same  day,  then  according  to  the  re- 
spective ages  of  those  so  commissioned. 
It  divided  the  United  States  into  thir- 
teen Districts,  and  created  a  Court 
called  a  District  Court,  consisting  of 
one  Judge  for  each  District.  Three 
Circuits  were  also  established,  called 
the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern 
Circuits — each  one  including  several 
of  the  Districts,  and  the  Court  to  con- 
sist of  two  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  District  Judge  of  the 
proper  District,  two  of  whom  should 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  office  of 
Marshal  was  created  for  each  District, 
and  each  Court  was  empowered  to 
appoint  its  own  Clerk.  Immediately 
after  his  approval  of  the  Judiciary  bill, 
President  Washington  nominated  to 
the  Senate  the  first  Justices  of  the 
Court.  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  was 
named  Chief  Justice;  and  John  Rut- 
ledge,  of  South  Carolina,  William  Cush- 
ing,  of  Massachusetts,  Benjamin  H. 
Harrison,  of  Maryland,  James  Wilson, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  Blair,  of 
Virginia,  were  nominated  as  Associate 
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Justices.  The  name  of  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  was  also  sent  to  the 
Senate  as  Attorney  -  General.  These 
nominations  were  all  confirmed.  The 
salaries  of  the  Justices  were  soon  fixed 
by  law;  that  of  the  Chief  Justice  at 
$4,000,  and  that  of  each  of  the  Asso- 
ciates at  $3,500;  and  the  first  term  of 
the  Court  was  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  the  month  of  February,  1790. 
In  the  year  1793  it  commenced  its  sit- 
tings in  Philadelphia,  and  there  all  its 
terms  were  held  until  the  year  1801, 
when  the  Court  followed  the  general 
Government  to  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, where  in  the  year  1802  it  was 
permanently  located.  The  Judicial 
power,  when  first  created,  extended 
its  protecting  shield  over  but  thirteen 
States.  It  now  spreads  it  over  thirty- 
seven.  In  lieu  of  thirteen  District 
Courts  there  are  now  between  forty 
and  fifty — one  at  least  for  each  State, 
and  more  than  one  in  several  of  the 
larger  States.  In  place  of  the  three 
original  Circuits  there  are  nine,  among 
which  the  several  Justices  are  allotted 
to  duty. 

It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  however,  to  give  a  history  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  Judicial  power  of 
the  United  States,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, several  of  the  Justices  fretted 
under  the  Circuit  duty  imposed  by  the 
Judiciary  act,  and  Chief -Justice  Mar- 
shall is  said  to  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  an  unconstitutional  require- 
ment, and  to  have  suggested  to  his 
associates  the  propriety  of  declining  to 
sit  on  Circuits.  The  other  Justices 
concurred  with  him ;  but  as  the  Court 
had  long  acquiesced  in  the  duty  im- 
posed, it  was  considered  wise  to  con- 
tinue to  perform  it.  And  so,  from  the 
organization  of  the  Court  until  the 
present  day,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  at  the  close  of  the  administration 
of  the  elder  Adams,  when  the  law  re- 
quiring such  duty  was  repealed,  to  be 
soon  reenacted,  the  Judges  have  con- 
tinued to  perform  Circuit  duty.     In 


consequence  of  the  large  increase  of 
cases  growing  out  of  the  late  Rebellion, 
involving  new,  complicated,  and  mo- 
mentous questions,  Congress  was  in- 
duced to  pass  a  measure  of  relief;  and 
in  the  year  1869  nine  Circuit  Judge- 
ships were  created,  and  as  many  Judges 
appointed,  who  in  their  spheres  have 
the  same  powers  as  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  sitting  in  Circuit.  The 
Justices  were  not,  however,  excused 
from  this  service,  but  their  duties  were 
so  relaxed  that  each  one  is  now  com- 
pelled to  attend  but  one  term  of  the 
Circuit  in  each  District  in  each  period 
of  two  years. 

The  Judicial  power  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  has  remained  substan- 
tially the  same  up  to  the  present  day. 
To  this  statement  there  is  one  remark- 
able exception.  By  a  clause  of  the 
second  section  of  the  third  article  it 
was  provided  that  the  Judicial  power 
should  extend  to  "  Controversies  be- 
"  tween  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 
"  State."  As  early  as  the  year  1793  a 
case  arose  under  this  clause.  Chis- 
holm,  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina, 
brought  action  against  the  State  of 
Georgia.  The  State,  claiming  to  be 
sovereign  and  independent,  did  not 
recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
and  filed  a  protest  against  its  exercise; 
and  refusing  to  appear  for  any  other 
purpose,  judgment  was  entered  against 
it  by  default.  It  was  not,  however,  a 
unanimous  judgment,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  involved,  as  pro- 
mulgated in  the  opinions  of  the  Judges, 
attracted  the  attention  and  aroused  the 
feelings  of  the  advocates  of  State  rights. 
The  result  —  the  first  concession  to  the 
South — was  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  proposed  in  1794,  and 
ratified  by  the  States  before  1796.  It 
is  as  follows :  "  The  Judicial  power  of 
"  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
11  strued  to  extend  to  anv  suit  in  law  or 
"equity  against  one  of  the  United 
"  States,  by  citizens  of  another  State, 
"  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  fbr- 
"eign  State/* 

To-day,  therefore,  no  State  can  be 
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made  defendant  before  the  Court  ex- 
cept at  the  suit  of  another  State.  The 
power  of  a  State  to  sue  a  citizen  of 
another  State  was  left  unimpaired,  and 
has  been  exercised  from  the  time  the 
State  of  Georgia  filed  its  4AW  against 
Brailsford,  down  to  the  presentation  of 
the  petition  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 
against  George  T.  Boutwell,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  former  case,  it 
is  believed,  is  the  only  one  in  which  a 
jury  was  ever  empanelled  or  an  issue 
of  fact  tried  in  the  Court. 

It  is  eighty -three  years  since  the 
first  bench  of  the  Court  was  appointed. 
During  that  time  but  six  Chief  Jus- 
tices have  presided  over  its  delibera- 
tions; forty -three  Justices,  including 
the  six  Chief  Justices,  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Court ;  thirty  -  four  Attorney- 
Generals  have  represented  the  interests 
of  the  Government  before  them.  Of 
the  latter,  two  were  subsequently  made 
Judges  —  the  late  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
and  Justice  Clifford,  who  is  still  on  the 
bench.  That  the  honor  of  a  position 
in  this  august  tribunal  should  ever  have 
been  declined,  will  strike  the  profes- 
sional office  -  seeker  of  the  present  day 
with  surprise;  and  yet  John  Jay  did 
not  accept  the  second  appointment  of 
Chief  Justice ;  and  William  Cushing,  of 
Massachusetts,  declined  a  like  appoint- 
ment, preferring  to  remain  in  his  posi- 
tion of  Associate  Justice.  Calls  of 
State,  the  pressure  of  personal  affairs, 
age  and  its  infirmities,  have  led  to  the 
resignation  of  several  members  of  the 
Court.  Jay  resigned  to  become  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  Duval,  Moore, 
and  Grier  submitted  gracefully  to  the 
necessity  imposed  by  advancing  years; 
and  Curtis,  the  distinguished  lawyer 
of  Massachusetts,  resigned  to  reenter 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Not  many  months  since,  the  press  of 
the  country  teemed  with  censure  of 
those  Senators  who  opposed  the  con- 
firmation of  Judge  Hoar,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  the  Associate  Justiceship  for 
which  the  President  had  nominated 
him.  However  inconsiderate  this  ac- 
tion may  have  been,  it  was  not  new  in 


the  history  of  our  country.  John  Rut- 
ledge,  though  he  sat  as  Presiding  Jus- 
tice for  two  terms,  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  because  it  disapproved  his  op- 
position to  the  treaty  negotiated  by 
Jay;  and  Chief  Justice  Taney  was  never 
con  finned  as  Associate  Justice,  though 
nominated  by  President  Jackson.  Nor 
was  he  installed  as  Chief  Justice  with- 
out a  long  and  violent  contest,  in 
which  his  friends  were  compelled  to 
meet  an  opposition  supported  by  the 
eloquent  invective  of  Clay  and  the 
po  n  derous  arguments  of  Webster.  Only 
one  who  has  accepted  position  in  the 
Court  has  failed  to  enter  upon  its  du- 
ties. The  lamented  Stanton,  distin- 
guished as  a  lawyer,  but  preeminent  as 
our  great  War  Minister,  died  a  few  days 
after  his  confirmation.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Associate  Justices,  Sam- 
uel Chase,  of  Maryland,  was  impeach- 
ed. He  was  a  man  of  uncompromis- 
ing will,  of  harsh  temper,  and  withal  a 
bitter  partisan.  Unable  to  control  his 
passions,  his  conduct  on  the  bench 
became  so  intolerable  that  charges 
based  upon  his  action  at  Circuit  were 
at  last  presented  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  several  of  which  he 
narrowly  escaped  conviction  before  the 
Senate.  He  was  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  violent  passions,  but  his  probity 
was  never  called  in  question. 

As  now  constituted,  the  Court  con- 
sists of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  As- 
sociate Justices,  with  a  Clerk,  Marshal, 
and  Reporter  of  its  decisions.  The 
Attorney-General,  though  more  proper- 
ly belonging  to  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  being  a  member 
of  the  President's  Council,  is  never- 
theless an  officer  of  the  Court.  Until 
the  year  1870,  when  the  office  of  Soli- 
citor-General was  created,  he  was 
charged  with  the  sole  care  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government  before  it. 
That  responsibility  is  now  divided,  and 
the  Solicitor-General  gives  especial  at- 
tention to  proceedings  in  Court,  while 
the  Attorney-General  is  commonly  oc- 
cupied upon  questions  of  State,  and  in 
giving  advice  to  the  President  and  the 
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heads  of  the  several  Departments. 
The  salaries  of  the  Judges  have  been 
twice  increased.  The  Chief  Justice 
now  receives  $8,500,  and  each  of  the 
Associates  58,000.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Court  does  not  get  a  salary,  but  seems 
perfectly  content  with  the  generous  fees 
paid  in,  and  which  in  the  annual  ag- 
gregate are  said  to  equal  if  not  exceed 
the  salaries  of  two  of  the  Justices. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  —  com- 
pensation being  the  standpoint — in 
which  Congress  has  given  preference 
to  brawn  over  brain. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  splen- 
did wings,  which,  next  to  the  grand 
dome,  are  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Court  Room  was  located  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  reached  by  a 
dark  passage  leading  from  the  centre 
of  the  building.  This  room  is  now  the 
Law  Library  of  Congress,  sometimes 
called  the  Libraiy  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Its  librarian  is,  however,  appointed  by 
Congress,  and  not  by  the  Court.  Its 
long  rows  of  solid  volumes,  arranged 
for  the  greatest  convenience  of  the 
profession,  while  they  attest  the  care 
of  the  librarian,  present  no  attraction 
to  the  public.  The  only  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  sight  -  seeking  visitor  is 
the  librarian's  desk.  Of  mahogany, 
grown  dark  with  age,  not  elaborately 
carved,  it  would  not  generally  be  no- 
ticed ;  and  yet  few  pass  it  with  indif- 
ference when  informed  that  it  is  the 
desk  behind  which  Van  Buren  and 
several  other  Vice  -  Presidents  sat  out 
their  terms.  But  to  the  lawyer  of  the 
olden  time,  how  suggestive  of  reminis- 
cences is  the  room-!  What  memories 
of  the  dignity,  patience,  and  decision 
of  Marshall  must  arise !  What  pleas- 
ing visions  of  his  learned  associates, 
Story,  Thompson  and  McLean,  and 
the  many  others  who  sat  with  him, 
must  be  presented !  How  the  deep 
tones  of  Webster  must  seem  to  fill 
the  alcoves;  the  eloquence  of  Clay 
to  thrill  the  intently  listening  audi- 
tors; the  close  reasoning  of  Martin 
convince  the  judgment ;  and  the  bril- 
liancy and  erudition  of  Wirt,  Berrian, 


Butler  and  Crittenden  gratify  and  de- 
light the  ear ! 

The  sessions  of  the  Court  are  now 
held  in  the  room  immediately  over  the 
Library,  a  room  not  surpassed  in  in- 
teresting a&ociations  by  any  in  the 
Capitol ;  for  it  is  the  Old  Senate  Cham- 
ber. In  form  a  semi -circle,  its  entrance 
is  on  the  convex  side,  and  the  eye  of  the 
visitor  is  first  attracted  by  the  Judicial 
bench,  immediately  in  front.  Above 
the  bench  is  a  gallery,  not  now  used, 
unless  as  a  receptacle  for  musty  files; 
but  the  gallery,  nevertheless,  from 
which  thousands  have  listened  to  the 
most  exciting  political  debates  that 
have  occurred  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Most  of  the  space  in  front  of 
the  Judges'  bench  is  reserved  for  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  ;  but  on  either 
side  of  the  room,  outside  of  the  bar, 
are  seats  for  the  public.  From  the 
walls,  the  busts  of  four  of  the  Chief 
Justices  look  down  upon  their  success- 
or and  his  associates.  The  small  and 
compact  head  of  Jay  ;  the  intellectual 
face  of  Rutledge ;  the  compact  head  of 
Marshall ;  the  stern  and  homely  fea- 
tures of  Ellsworth,  are  there  represent- 
ed. But  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  expressive  face  of  Taney. 
The  appropriation  asked  for  its  pro- 
curement was  defeated  by  the  action  of 
a  distinguished  Senator,  his  opposition 
being  based  upon  language  used  by  the 
Chief  Justice  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  in  the  much  mooted  "  Dred 
Scott  Case."  The  sessions  of  the  Court 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember. At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon of  each  day,  the  Court  enters 
the  chamber,  preceded  by  its  Mar- 
shal, who,  as  he  steps  over  the  thresh- 
old proclaims:  "The  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the 
United  States."  Arrayed  in  robes  of 
silk,  not  unlike  the  clerical  gown, 
which  is  the  only  insignia  of  office,  the 
Judges,  following  the  Chief  Justice,  as- 
cend the  bench  and  seat  themselves 
alternately  upon  his  right  and  left,  in 
the  order  of  their  commissions.  The 
Crier  having  opened  Court,  with  those 
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words,  as  quaint  as  they  are  ancient, "  O- 
yes ;  O-yes ; M  and  terminating,  ••  God 
Save  the  United  States  and  this  Hon- 
orable Court !  "  the  Chief  Justice  calls 
the  case  set  for  hearing,  and  the  argu- 
ment commences.  As  it  continues,  let 
us  survey  the  Court,  as  it  appeared  be- 
fore death  had  robbed  it  of  its  head. 
The  central  figure  is  of  course  the 
Chief  Justice,  Salmon  P.  Chase.  His 
attenuated  features  show  how  he  has 
wrestled  with  disease ;  but  his  massive 
brow  and  fine  physique  still  bring  to 
mind  the  handsome  picture  so  familiar 
to  the  holder  of  "  greenbacks."  Ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln,  in  the 
year  1864,  he  has  always  presided  with 
the  greatest  dignity ;  and  by  his  respect- 
ful attention  to  counsel,  and  quick  ap- 
prehension of  their  points,  has  proved 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of  that 
"best  of  listeners/'  the  illustrious  Mar- 
shall. 

Turning  to  the  right,  the  eye  rests 
upon  the  compact  form  of  Justice 
•  Swayne,  of  Ohio.  He  was  the  first  ap- 
pointee of  President  Lincoln,  who,  in 
1862,  nominated  him  to  succeed  that 
eminent  jurist,  John  McLean,  then 
lately  deceased.  On  the  left  of  the 
Chief  Justice  sits  Justice  Clifford,  of 
Maine.  He  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  in  the  year  1858,  and 
is  the  second  in  commission  on  the 
bench,  as  his  seat  on  the  immediate 
left  of  the  Chief  Justice  indicates;  a 
large  and  portly  man,  scrupulously  at- 
tentive to  dress,  an  immaculate  white 
cravat  setting  off  and  relieving  his 
black  silk  robe ;  and  if  he  has  the  as- 
pect of  a  priest,  he  is  dignified  and 
gentle  enough  to  adorn  the  bench. 

Turning  to  the  right  again,  the  pon- 
derous form  of  Justice  Davis  meets  the 
eye.  The  life  -  long  friend  of  Lincoln, 
more  instrumental  than  any  other  per- 
son in  procuring  his  nomination  to  the 
Presidency,  he  was  designated  by  him 
in  December,  1862,  for  the  position 
which  he  holds.  After  the  death  of 
the  President  he  was  made  adminis- 
trator upon  the  estate,  and  though  bur- 
dened with  the  care  of  a  large  landed 


property  of  his  own,  he  at  once  accepted 
the  charge.  When  appointed  Judge, 
he  was  unknown  to  the  members  of 
the  legal  profession  in  the  East;  and 
the  complaint  was  frequently  heard 
that  the  designation  was  prompted  by 
the  heart  and  not  by  the  head  of  the 
President.  The  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  has,  however,  been  most 
clearly  manifested,  by  the  vigorous  and 
able  opinions  which  Judge  Davis,  dur- 
ing ten  years,  has  pronounced  upon 
some  of  the  most  novel,  complicated, 
and  interesting  questions  that  have 
been  presented  to  the  Court. 

To  the  left  is  Justice  Miller,  of  Iowa, 
the  next  Judge  designated  by  President 
Lincoln.  He  was  commissioned  in 
the  summer  of  1862,  and  was  the  first 
Justice  selected  from  the  western  banks 
of  the  Mississippi.  His  well  -  poised 
head  rests  upon  a  stout  and  sinewy 
frame,  and  in  every  lineament  strength 
and  decision  of  character  are  deeply 
impressed. 

Next  on  the  left  sits  Justice  Field, 
of  California.  The  last  Justice  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln,  he  as- 
sumed the  robes  of  office  in  the  spring 
of  1863.  A  brother  of  that  learned 
and  notorious  lawyer,  David  Dudley 
Field,  and  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  ocean 
telegraphic  fame,  he  possesses  a  mind 
as  logical  as  the  former  and  is  as  per- 
severing and  indefatigable  a  worker  as 
thje  latter. 

On  the  right  of  the  Court  sits  Justice 
Strong,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant  in  the  year 
1 870.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court,  reversing  its  former  judgment, 
and  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Legal  Tender  Act,  was  pronounced 
by  him  ;  but  in  his  short  service  he  has 
not  been  otherwise  conspicuous  on  the 
bench. 

Next  to  him  is  Justice  Bradley,  of 
New  Jersey,  also  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Grant,  in  1870.  He  is  a  short, 
slight  man,  with  a  keen  eye  and  intel- 
lectual face.  His  opinions  are  sharp 
and  incisive,  and  though  in  avoirdu- 
pois the  lightest  man  upon  the  bench,  his 
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brain  placed  in  the  balance  would 
cause  that  of  many  of  the  "  heavy 
weights  "  to  kick  the  beam. 

On  the  extreme  left  sits  Justice  Hunt, 
of  New  York,  appointed  early  in  1873, 
in  place  of  Justice   Nelson,   resigned. 

But  an  hour  is  allowed  to  each  coun- 
sel, except  when  cases  of  unusual  mo- 
ment are  presented  to  the  Court.  On 
such  occasions  it  is  usual  to  relax  the 
rule.  Before  this  tribunal  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  the  country  may  be 
heard  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  constant  source 
of  wonder  that  so  many  who  are  prom- 
inent in  the  profession  and  in  national 
affairs  are  not  members  of  the  Court. 
Judge  Story  had  argued  but  one  case 
before  it  prior  to  his  appointment  to 
the  bench  ;  and  many  lawyers  who  at 
home  are  considered  the  peers  of  any 
in  the  land,  are  not  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Court. 

Listening  to  the  arguments  of  coun- 
sel occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
Judges'  time.  Not  more  than  four 
hours  a  day  are  ordinarily  given  to 
this  purpose ;  but  the  amplification  of 
minutes,  preparation  of  opinions,  and 
controversies  of  the  consultation  room, 
11  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est." 

At  the  commencement  of  each  ses- 
sion, and  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
the  Court  pays  its  respects  to  the  Presi- 
dent of   the  United   States.    On    the 


latter  occasion  its  members  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Chief  Magistrate  prior  to 
Senators  and  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Judges  may 
be  presumed  to  be  indifferent  to  this 
recognition  of  their  superior  dignity; 
but  the  ladies  of  their  families  are 
quite  tenacious  of  the  privileges  con- 
ferred therebv,  and  claim  that  it  en- 
titles  them  to  receive  the  first  call 
from  the  wives  and  families  of  Sena- 
tors —  a  claim  by  no  means  admitted 
by  the  latter.  A  question  of  such  mo- 
ment, it  will  readily  be  conceived,  has 
greatly  agitated  the  social  fabric  in 
Washington.  The  argument  for  the 
preeminence  of  Senators,  as  put  by 
the  wife  of  one  of  them,  was  thus 
tersely  stated  :  "  What !  Call  on  the 
Judges  first !  Don't  we  make  the 
Judges?" 

The  location  of  the  Court  in  Wash- 
ington ;  the  rapid  improvement  of  the 
city  since  the  war ;  its  social  attrac- 
tions, unsurpassed  in  the  winter  season 
by  those  of  any  other  city  of  the 
Union,  have  induced  several  of  the 
Justices  to  make  the  city  their  place  of 
residence.  Others  take  houses  during 
the  season,  and  the  families  of  the 
Judges  constitute  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  culture  and  refinement  of  societv 
in  the  National  Capital. 

Clarence  Weld. 
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AM  afraid  I  can't  give  you  a 
room  alone,  sir.  Most  of  our 
rooms  are  engaged  beforehand,  often 
a  month  in  advance,  and  there  is  only 
one  vacancy,  on  the  third  floor." 

"  Well,  well,  a  waif  and  stray  has 
no  choice,  1  suppose,"  I  answered 
with  a  shrug  and  a  sigh  together,  re- 
signed to  my  destiny,  as  a  man  who 
has  "roughed  it"  pretty  much  in  all 
countries  should  be.       I    shouldered 


my'sachel  and  prepared  to  follow  the 
porter  up  interminable  flights  of  stairs. 
It  was  my  first  night  in  old  England 
after  an  absence  of  twenty  years.  I 
had  left  my  home  in  the  over-crowded 
metropolis  in  which  I  was  born,  de- 
serting it,  as  many  of  my  countrymen 
have  done  before  me,  to  follow  the 
steady  stream  of  emigration  that  flows 
more  copiously  each  day  towards  the 
New  World.    "  Hope  deferred  maketh 
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the  heart  sick.1'  Long  had  I  waited 
and  hung  around  offices  for  that  chance 
that  never  came,  before  I  could  make 
up  my  mind  to  venture  my  fortunes  on 
foreign  shores.  My  hesitation  to  leave 
my  native  land  was  like  the  reluctance 
of  an  easy  home -loving  body,  who 
hates  to  leave  the  warm  glow  of  the 
fireside  and  go  out  in  the  cold.  This 
procrastination  is,  I  think,  more  famil- 
iar to  Englishmen  than  to  other  na- 
tionalities. We  are  prone  at  all  times 
rather  to  "  bear  the  ills  we  have  than 
fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 
But  the  step  was  taken  at  last,  and  I 
tore  myself  with  a  painful  wrench 
from  country,  home,  and  friends.  I 
went  forth  a  dark -haired,  dashing 
young  fellow,  with  a  purse  well-nigh 
light  as  air,  and  a  spirit  buoyant  as  a 
sunbeam.  I  returned  with  a  gray 
head,  stored  with  pungent  experiences, 
and  a  large  fortune.  But  a  plunge 
into  that  great  living  sea,  the  world, 
is  but  a  melancholy  immersion,  after 
all ;  and  I  felt  it  something  hard  to  step 
upon  my  native  soil  once  more  with 
none  at  hand  to  welcome  back  a 
weary  wanderer.  A  man's  best  friend 
is,  without  doubt,  himself;  but  we  tire 
soon  of  ourselves,  and  long  for  affec- 
tion and  interest,  even  if  it  is  but  a 
semblance  of  such,  from  our  fellows. 
The  old  home  was  broken  up  —  father, 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters  were  dead, 
or  scattered  far  away  from  the  place 
I  revisited  in  the  hopes  of  finding 
some  trace  of  my  kindred.  Solitary 
as  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island,  I 
was  now  isolated  among  swarming 
thousands  of  my  own  people.  The 
conviction  that  he  is  dear  to  no  one 
but  himself,  is  the  bitterest  mouthful  a 
man  can  swallow.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  regretted  I  had  not  brought 
back  a  wife  with  me  ;  made  a  judicious 
selection  from  certain  fair  spinsters  on 
the  other  side,  who  would  have  cheer- 
fully vowed  to  love,  honor  and  obey 
the  owner  of  half  a  million.  With 
such  reflections  floating  through  my 
brain,  I  entered  No.  29.  An  American 
hotel    had    been    my    habitation    for 


many  years ;  but  I  longed  for  a  home 
—  for  a  home  with  some  heart  in  it  — 
nowhere  found  so  frequently  as  in 
England,  the  country  of  comfort  and 
peaceful  family  firesides.  And  this 
was  the  home  I  had  crossed  thousands 
of  miles  to  gain  :  four  clean,  white- 
washed walls ;  a  long,  white,  rigid  look- 
ing bed  down  the  middle  of  the  floor  ; 
four  cane-bottomed  chairs;  a  drab 
carpet,  with  an  undescribable  pattern  ; 
a  high  window,  unrelieved  by  curtains, 
yawning  down  on  me ;  a  puny  grate, 
holding  a  few  shivering  cinders,  with 
no  sweet  wifely  presence  seated  nigh  to 
greet  tenderly  the  wanderer  returned. 
I  stamped  up  and  down  the  room ;  I 
began  to  troll  out  a  lively  stave,  in  de- 
fiance of  my  own  depression  ;  but  the 
porter  interrupted  even  that  harmless 
amusement. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  t*  other  gent 
is  asleep,  I  think ;  and  as  he  is  a  bit 
sick—" 

I  interrupted,  in  great  ill-humor: 
"  Confound  you !  Am  I  to  be  quar- 
tered with  a  sick  man,  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  discomforts  of  your  miser- 
able house?" 

"  I  'm  sorry,  sir;  but  then  we  are  so 
full,  and  the  gentleman  is  very  still, 
only  groans  a  bit  now  and  then  —  sort 
of  troubled  in  his  mind."  The  fellow 
ran  this  off  very  glibly,  and  wisely  dis- 
appeared to  escape  the  vials  of  wrath 
I  had  prepared  to  open  on  his  devoted 
head.  I  was  weary  after  my  long 
travel ;  but  the  dread  of  sickness  and 
suffering  that  is  often  the  weakness  of 
a  strong,  healthy  fellow  like  myself, 
hindered  me  from  taking  my  share  of 
that  stiff,  uninviting  couch.  I  tried 
the  solace  of  a  cigar,  but  the  fragrant 
weed  tasted  flavorless  to-night;  the 
moan  of  the  sea  outside  crept  into  my 
ears,  and  recalled  the  days  I  had 
spent  in  this  town,  a  careless  school- 
boy, with  Maxwell,  Burton,  Palmer 
and  Merriman  for  cronies;  long  scat- 
tered from  the  old  school-house — itself 
but  an  ivy-grown  ruin  — were  they  now. 
Maxwell,  the  keen,  quiet  fifth  form 
boy,   who  carried    away   the  highest 
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honors  with  the  blushing  diffidence  of 
a  girl,  was  one  of  England's  noblest 
orators  and  statesmen  in  due  time; 
Burton,  who  loved  to  dream  away 
hours  in  the  sweet  clover -grass,  with 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  cast  the  garment 
of  his  sloth  when  he  went  forth  into 
the  world  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  with  a  pen  of  fire  ;  Palmer, 
the  good,  the  gentle,  whom  all  imposed 
upon  and  loved  the  most  among  us, 
gloriously  perished  in  the  effort  to  save 
an  enemy  —  the  boy  who  endured  the 
crudest  flogging  that  the  head-master 
ever  gave,  to  save  a  weaker  school- 
mate from  merited  punishment  —  died 
a  hero,  when  hardly  yet  a  man.  Last, 
but  not  least  in  my  love,  I  thought  of 
Merriman,  the  leader  of  every  frolic, 
the  instigator  of  every  pleasure ;  the 
boy  who  was  never  known  to  study, 
and  yet  always  knew  his  task,  winning 
laurels  by  a  brilliant  fluke  at  best. 
Ah  !  where  was  he  ?  From  the  others 
I  had  heard  now  and  then  ;  besides, 
fame  had  trumpeted  their  doings  from 
a  distance.  After  one  letter,  vivacious, 
brilliant,  full  of  hope,  Merry  wrote  no 
more.  Though  I  took  more  pains  to 
trace  him  than  the  rest,  I  could  come  to 
no  conclusion  about  his  silence,  except 
that  he  tired,  in  his  eagle  upward 
flight,  of  humbler  friends  and  remem- 
brances. 

At  this  stage  of  my  reflections  a, 
confused,  struggling  cry  from  that 
silent  bed  startled  me  horribly;  and 
yet  I  was  seized  with  a  certain  curios- 
ity to  examine  my  room  -  mate.  Poor 
fellow  !  Perhaps  he  was  sick,  and  far 
from  home,  friendless  as  myself.  "  A 
fellow  -  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind.'*  Slipping  off  my  heavy  shoes, 
I  approached  softly  and  drew  aside 
the  curtains.  Face  downward  on  the 
pillow  lay  a  human  form,  the  wreck 
of  a  once  splendid  and  powerful  organ- 
ization, his  large  limbs  wasted  to  the 
shrunken  aspect  of  a  giant  skele- 
ton. The  long,  livid  hand  that  hung 
listlessly  over  the  side  of  the  bed  was 
frail  as  a  woman's,  bony  as  that  of  a 
corpse.     Misery  of  mind  and  poverty 


of  circumstances  is  often  betraved  bv 
the  attitude  a  man's  body  will  as- 
sume. This  poor  wretch,  from  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  his  position, 
might  have  been  on  the  brink  of  a 
suicide's  deadly  purpose.  To  deaden 
mental  or  physical  suffering,  he  had 
taken  to  a  false  antidote  for  human 
pains.  The  convulsive  tremors  that 
passed  over  him  continuously,  like 
a  strong  wind  through  a  mighty  tree, 
betrayed  the  disquiet  agonies  of  the 
opium-eater.  1  put  my  hand  gently 
on  his  shoulder,  and  he  emitted  an 
angry  snarl,  like  some  wounded  dog, 
burying  his  head  further  in  the  pil- 
lows. I  persevered  in  my  attempt  to 
rouse  him,  and  he  rose  suddenly,  like 
a  tiger  from  his  lair,  and  strove  to 
grapple  with  me,  while  his  eyes  fast- 
ened fiercely  on  mine.  Our  faces  were 
close  together;  his  betrayed  naught 
but  a  half- stupid  rage.  Into  mine 
slowly,  slowly  grew  a  fearful  recogni- 
tion. A  vision  of  a  sunny  summer's 
day ;  a  crowded  hall ;  a  fresh,  boyish, 
enthusiastic  face  rising  from  the  ros- 
trum to  smile  with  bright  confidence 
on  his  listening,  applauding  friends 
and  tender  relatives,  rose  to  mind  like 
a  sad  picture  taken  after  death.  With 
a  rush  of  tears  to  my  eyes,  a  rush  of 
pain  to  my  heart,  I  called  out  his 
name,  and  held  him  back. 

"Oh,  Merry  !  do  we  meet  like  this 
again  ?    Merry,  my  poor  old  boy ! M 

Thus  I  met  once  more,  sick,  stricken, 
degraded,  the  friend  of  other  days, 
with  whom  I  parted  years  ago  on  the 
threshold  of  a  glorious  future. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •• 

How  had  it  come  to  pass  ?  Ah,  well, 
he  shall  tell  his  own  strange  story.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  influence  of 
the  poisonous  drug  he  took  habitually 
to  drown  reflection  now  wore  away  ;  but 
his  first  words  were  the  prelude  to  the 
most  horrible  and  extraordinary  narra- 
tive I  have  ever  heard. 

"  You  have  only  just  come  in  time, 
old  Tortoise,"  he  said  with  a  faint, 
bitter  smile,  using  the  familiar  nick- 
names of  the  old  school  -  days.   "  Your 
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headlong  friend,  the  Hare,  is  out- 
stripped and  nearly  run  to  earth  ;  yet, 
yet  though  I  believe  a  few  more  months 
will  settle  my  account  below,  1  dread 
to  die;  and  when  the  last  moment 
comes,  1  shall  wrestle  for  the  last  breath 
of  life  —  as  I  did,  I  did/ 

11  Keep  still  a  moment  more,"  I 
said,  putting  my  arm  around  him  in 
theold  school  -boy  fashion.  The  tears 
brimmed  up  in  his  hollow  eyes  at  the 
action. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  he  groaned  drearily. 
11  You  will  take  your  strong,  faithful 
hand  off  me  presently  fast  enough. 
Do  you  know  that,  to  this  world,  I 
am  a  dead  man  already  ?  that  I  have 
passed  my  resurrection  ?  " 

Was  he  mad,  partly  deranged  by 
some  great  distress,  as  I  had  already 
surmised  ? 

"•What  do  you  make  of  this?" 
And  with  a  quick  movement  he  tore  the 
linen  from  his  throat,  and  taking  my 
hand  in  his  passed  it  softly  to  and  fro 
about  it.  I  recoiled.  The  sight  and 
touch  of  that  broad  purple  ring  filled 
me  with  a  sad  suspicion.  The  lamp  I 
had  raised,  in  order  to  observe  more 
closely,  nearly  fell  from  my  hand. 

"  God  forgive   your  desperate  life, 
Merry  !  "  I  cried  out  impulsively. 

"  Yes ;  and  He  alone  has  the  right 
to  claim  it  back  again.  What  right 
has  man  to  send  man  into  eternity  un- 
prepared?" he  answered,  in  a  wild, 
low  voice,  clutching  at  the  ghastly 
mark  upon  his  throat.  "  Ferris,  you 
alone  shall  know;  the  very  rope  was 
round  here,  and  I  died — died  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  world  of  living  men 
having  warm  affections — ten  years  ago ! 
O  God,  how  1  have  sinned!  How  I 
have  suffered  !  But  do  you  remember 
our  old  argument  about  the  power  for 
evil  one  mind  can  exercise  on  an- 
other's destiny  ?  This  accursed  agency 
for  ill  has  been  my  ruin.  1  was  given 
my  fate — given  to  death." 

I  was  going  to  speak.  He  held  up 
his  hand  imploringly  —  that  wasted, 
shaking  hand,  burning  with  the  fever 
in  his  veins ! 


"  Stop ;  say  no  more  Ferris.  I  will 
tell  you,  even  should  you  loathe  me 
more  than  I  do  myself.  But  turn  up 
the  light  higher ;  higher.  Hark !  Do  n't 
you  feel  something  stealing  about  the 
room  with  us  ?" 

He  peered  in  every  corner  with 
frenzied  eagerness,  before  he  would 
be  convinced ;  he  huddled  up  to  me 
like  a  puny,  scared  child,  before  telling 
the  secret  I  have  solemnly  kept  till 
now. 

"  I,  Bart.  Merriman,  prepared  to  en- 
ter life  under  the  most  favorable  aus- 
pices that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  ; 
while  you,  dear  old  Tortoise,  and  a 
score  of  boys  steadier  and  truer,  started 
from  the  old  school  -  house  cheerfully, 
prepared  to  plod  away  for  years  before 
the  golden  sunshine  of  success  shone 
upon  you. 

"  •  Bart,  will  be  sure  to  make  his  mark 
in  the  world,'  declared  my  friends. 
God  shield  the  innocent  and  upright 
from  such  a  notoriety  as  mine !  In  all 
the  lusty  pride  of  life  and  hope  I  stood 
among  my  school-mates,  bidding  them 
adieu  with  hardly  a  regret.  Old  friend, 
our  hands  were  joined  fervently  in 
farewell,  when  the  unexpected  sum- 
mons came  to  me  from  the  German 
professor,  that  queer,  caustic  Herr  Kell- 
er, whom  I  detested  cordially.  He 
returned  the  feeling,  as  you  know ;  and 
our  bitter  feud  lasted  up  to  the  day  of 
my  departure.  You  remember  our 
mutual  aversion,  but  never  could  fath- 
om, so  you  said,  the  secret  of  the  min- 
gled dread  and  dislike  which  I  felt 
towards  that  man.  Alas!  I  understand 
it  now. 

"  *  I  wish  to  say  God  -  speed  to 
Bart.  Merriman,  and  to  no  one  else.' 
Such  was  the  message  which  I  obeyed 
with  little  relish,  anticipating  a  lecture, 
or  some  of  those  hot,  acrid  speeches, 
which  sank  into  my  proud  spirit  like 
poison.  No  adder  had  a  deadlier  sting 
than  Herr  Keller's  tongue. 

"  I  found  my  old  antagonist  in  his 
den,  as  usual,  up  to  the  eyes  in  his  grim 
chemical  studies,  looking  like  some 
malignant  gnome,  surrounded  by  his 
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retorts  and  crucibles,  the  smoke  of 
some  recently  exploded  discovery  sick- 
ening the  air  about  him.  To  my  as- 
tonishment, his  object  in  calling  me  to 
his  sanctum  was  amiable  ;  no  less  than 
to  present  a  parting  gift  to  the  pupil 
who  had  plagued  him  most  in  the 
school. 

"  *  You  have  call  me  ze  bad  names ; 
spoiled  often  my  great  discoveries;  held 
me  and  my  country  up  to  scorn  and 
abuse  all  you  could,  mein  herr,\  he 
said  in  his  imperfect  English,  while 
his  eyes  gleamed  like  fiery  stars  under 
his  shaggy  brows  at  my  approach ; 
1  and  see,  I  turn  the  oder  cheek.  I 
wish  you  the  wish,  and  I  gifs  you  the 
gift  at  parting.' 

"  '  Thanks.  I  want  nothing  I  can- 
not get  for  myself,  or  my  friends  have 
not  already  given  me,'  I  answered, 
arrogant  as  ever,  careless  if  I  provoked 
him  up  to  the  last  minute. 

"  '  That  is  not  so,'  he  returned  calm- 
ly, though  I  saw  his  sharp,  white  teeth 
shine  as  they  shut  together  under  his 
gray  moustache.  *  Not  two  such  gifts 
are  in  the  world  as  mine  ;  so  precious 
and  so  wonderful.  Behold  ! '  There- 
upon he  produced  a  small  inlaid  box  of 
ebony  and  silver,  which  opened  with  a 
little  key  attached  to  his  watch  chain. 
Slowly  he  drew  forth  a  miniature  pistol, 
exquisitely  carved,  and  finished  with 
ivory  and  silver.  It  was  the  most 
antique  but  perfect  piece  of  workman- 
ship 1  had  ever  seen.  I  had  all  a 
boy's  enthusiasm  for  warlike  weapons, 
doubled  by  the  knowledge  that  my  ulti- 
mate vocation  was  the  army ;  and  could 
not  repress  a  cry  of  admiration  as  I 
caught  it  from  his  hand,  to  more  close- 
ly examine  it.  There  was  one  pecu- 
liarity I  remarked  —  a  minute  silver 
button  near  the  muzzle,  different  from 
other  weapons  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. I  was  about  to  idly  press  my 
finger  on  the  mysterious  button,  when 
the  consciousness  which  comes  to  nerv- 
ous organizations  that  some  one  re- 
gards them  covertly,  came  over  me.  I 
raised  my  head  quickly,  and  the  pistol 
fell  to  the  ground.    The  eyes  of  my 


companion  had  the  greedy  glance  of  a 
vulture  that  has  found  its  prey  and 
rejoices  in  its  coming  destruction. 

"  Herr  Keller  took  up  his  rejected 
present  with  care,  and  patiently  wiped 
the  least  speck  of  dust  off  the  handle 
before  he  spoke  again,  in  a  tone  of 
religious  fervor: 

M '  Thank  the  good  God  for  your 
escape,  mein  herr !  Had  your  finger 
pressed  that  pretty  stud  the  bullet 
would  have  sped  its  way  to  a  hopeful, 
gay  heart.  Now,  will  you  dare  accept 
the  wish,  and  the  useful  gift  ? ' 

"  Suddenly  the  German  master  closed 
my  hand  over  the  pistol  with  his  —  a 
grasp  fierce  and  painful,  as  it  seemed 
unconscious. 

"The  grim  grip,  the  grim  glance, 
made  me  quail  even  while  I  scorned 
the  weakness.  The  knowledge  that 
my  life,  with  all  its  fresh,  glowing  am- 
bitions, might  have  been  quenched  in 
one  unguarded  moment,  might  well 
blanch  my  cheek. 

" *  I  will  not  have  your  gifts!'  I  cried 
out  hastily.  •  They  are  as  «vil-minded 
as  yourself  towards  me/ 

11  He  smiled  blandly. 

"  *  So  be  it ;  though  few  would  refuse 
the  gift  of  great  curiosity  and  price. 
It  took  one  life,  I  admit,  die  life  of  its 
owner* s  enemy ;  but  has  such  a  fact 
terrors  for  a  brave  heart  ?  Well,  well ; 
I  will  keep  my  little  toy ;  even  brave 
soldier  boys  must  have  their  fears.* 

"  The  taunt  aroused  all  my  native 
audacity. 

"'I  am  not  afraid,  and  I  will  take 
your  gift,  with  all  its  risk,*  I  burst  out 
passionately. 

"  '  So  be  it ;  only  think  of  me  if  ever 
the  bullet  flies.  It  is  all  I  ask;  and 
now  I  wish  my  wish.' 

"  He  uttered  a  few  words  under  his 
breath,  with  a  strange  pallor  creeping 
over  his  leaden  skin,  and  then  gave  me 
a  curious  smile. 

"  'The  gift  is  thine,  young  high- 
heart.  Take  care,  take  care  it  does 
not  bring  thee  to  the  gallows !  * 

"  I  laughed  recklessly. 

You  hate  me.    You  are  a  good 
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hater,  herr ;  but  I  '11  not  bear  malice ; 
not  I ;  and  I  '11  take  care  of  my  life, 
for  your  sake.* 

" 1  might  have  heeded  more  the 
doubtful  friendliness  of  these  parting 
words  of  the  Professor,  perhaps,  but 
for  the  loud  and  repeated  calling  of 
my  name  down  stairs,  that  hurried 
me  from  his  presence.  I  mentioned 
nothing  of  the  strange  souvenir  re- 
ceived when  I  came  back  to  you, 
Ferris,  and  the  rest.  In  truth,  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  own  superstitious  ter- 
rors, and  hid  the  deadly  gleaming  bit  of 
steel,  ivory  and  silver  at  the  bottom  of 
my  trunk,  where  it  lay  forgotten  two 
years,  awaiting  its  deadly  purpose. 

As  soon  as  I  was  qualified  1  entered 
the  army.  With  what  ardent  aspira- 
tions, what  lofty  hopes  !  Honor,  glory ; 
yes,  I  vowed  to  keep  both  bright, 
ready  as  the  polished  blade  of  my  maid- 
en sword,  and  for  a  while  withstood 
steadily  the  mockery  of  my  reckless 
companions  for  my  temperance,  which 
they  termed  ascetism ;  my  sobriety, 
which  was  abused  as  a  want  of  good- 
fellowship. 

"  For  a  few  months  1  had  enough  of 
the  man  about  me  to  subdue  the  brute ; 
but  I  was  not  *  manly'  in  the  usual  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  because  1  did  not 
swear,  drink,  game,  and  indulge  in  ev- 
ery pleasant  vice.  But  the  isolation  from 
the  rest,  which  *  Merriman's  eccentrici- 
ties'  involved,  became  unbearable 
after  a  while.  It  is  not  hard  for  him 
who  is  beloved  and  encouraged  in 
happy  family  circles  to  do  right  for 
the  sake  of  those  he  loves  as  much 
as  the  honor  of  his  God ;  but  unutter- 
able  are  the  agonies  of  a  man  of  lively 
passions  who  struggles  to  keep  his  feet 
in  that  first  fresh  start  of  life  when  ev- 
ery temptation  lays  a  snare  for  inno- 
cent feet,  and  he  is  alike  derided  and 
avoided  for  his  greater  moral  courage. 
Yet  I  do  believe  I  might  have  still  kept 
worthy,  if  I  had  loved  a  worthier 
woman. 

"  The  boy  goes  out  into  the  world, 
his  ideal  of  womanhood  based  on  the 
memory  of  a  virtuous  dead  mother.    O 


sweet,  true  woman,  my  dead  mother ! 
Crystal  in  soul,  pure  and  self-poised  as  a 
dew-drop!  I  believed  in  ail  women, 
for  your  sake ! 

"  You  sometimes  meet  a  girl  beauti- 
ful as  a  flower,  and  as  soulless ;  such 
a  girl  was  Lily  Chester.  She  was  a 
woman  of  the  world,  bent  upon  accom- 
plishing her  vocation  to  marry  a  rich 
man,  so  that  she  might  yet  more  pam- 
per and  adorn  the  dangerous  beauty 
that  made  her  marketable.  In  the 
meantime  she  undertook  the  training 
of  a  raw  young  officer  to  fill  up  her 
idle  moments.  She  succeeded  with  me, 
as  with  many  a  former  fond  young 
fool ;  and  when  she  had  taught  me  to 
madly  love,  her  influence,  selfish  as  it 
was  seductive,  weakened  the  barrier  I 
had  set  up  against  '  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil.'  The  fashionable 
vices  of  the  age  were  composedly  passed 
over  by  one  whose  eyes  had  early 
opened  to  false  and  artificial  surround- 
ings. She  mocked  me  out  of  all  my 
wisest  resolutions.  Drawn  on  by  Lily's 
smiles,  Lily's  sophistries,  I  became 
1  manly,'  and  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm into  the  company  I  had  once 
fastidiously  repudiated.  Ferris,  in  those 
first  days  of  first  love,  I  swear  to  you  I 
could  have  been  made  the  nobler  spirit 
my  Creator  designed  me  to  become; 
but  the  hands  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
evil  purpose,  that  led  me  where  they 
would,  moulded  my  nature  into  basest 
clay.  If  I  ran  into  mad  excess  or  gave 
way  to  riotous  folly,  it  was  checked  by 
no  fear  of  shocking  or  offending  Lily. 
She  was  satisfied  to  sit  calmly  and  watch 
my  downward  course;  the  ruin  of  a  young 
man's  better  nature  seeming  nothing 
horrible  to  her  contemplation,  because 
she  was  as  incapable  of  caring  for  the 
moral  welfare  of  any  one  as  her  own 
lap  -  dog.  O,  blessed  is  the  love  of  the 
true  woman,  for  it  blushes  and  weeps 
at  the  degradation  of  its  ideal !  Ac- 
cursed is  the  fancy  of  a  false  woman, 
that  blights  and  withers  from  its  birth. 

"  I  became  the  mere  puppet  of  a  co- 
quette, obedient  to  her  lightest  wish, 
her  most  capricious  command;   and 
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then  she  would  have  discarded  me. 
One  day  I  received  intelligence  that  our 
regiment  was  ordered  suddenly  for 
foreign  service.  Two  days  only  were 
given  us  for  farewells  to  friends  and 
preparations  for  departure.  My  urgent 
entreaties  for  a  speedy  union  had  been 
put  aside  more  and  more  impatiently 
by  Lily  of  late ;  but  I  did  trust  this  ter- 
rible news  of  separation  would  bring 
her  to  a  kinder  decision.  Alas !  the 
delusive  veil  of  passion  was  being 
slowly  rent,  bit  by  bit.  I  loved  Lily 
madly  still,  but  I  knew  her  for  what 
she  was  —  far,  far  removed  from  what 
she  ought  to  be.  Jealously  I  mistrusted 
her  every  action.  If  I  left  for  foreign 
service,  I  had  no  hope  that  Lily  would 
keep  faithful  to  her  pledge  and  wait 
for  me.  •  She  shall  give  way,  and  go 
when  I  go  ! '  I  muttered,  snatching  up 
my  cap,  and  hastening  to  the  house 
that  held  my  fickle  idol.  I  was  denied 
admittance  with  a  ready  lie,  and  as  I 
passed  slowly  down  the  steps,  saw  her 
stand,  smiling  on  my  rival,  in  the  win- 
dow. Then  I  comprehended  that  her 
evident  intention  was  to  discard  the. 
poor  young  officer  for  the  wealthy  oil 
merchant,  her  last  conquest ;  but  it 
was  her  nature  to  shrink  from  disagree- 
able scenes,  and  to  avoid  my  just 
reproaches  Lily  would  see  me  no  more. 
All  things  were  in  her  favor.  The  de- 
parture of  our  regiment  would  release 
her  from  my  troublesome  devotion  in 
a  few  days.  Unless  I  employed  strat- 
egy, I  should  never  see  her  more. 
1  sat  down  to  niv  desk  and  wrote  a  let- 
ter  full  of  deceit,  releasing  her  in  for- 
mal terms  from  an  engagement  that 
was  irksome  to  both  ;  still,  as  I  left  so 
soon,  I  said,  we  might  as  well  meet 
once  more,  even  to  say  adieu  forever. 
She  came.  Vanity  and  pique  com- 
bined led  her  to  comply  with  my 
request.  She  meant  to  shake  off  a 
troublesome  adorer,  but  was  ill  pleased 
that  he  seemed  so  ready  to  enfranchise 
himself.  How  exquisitely  fair  and 
false,  O  my  syren !  O  my  victim ! 
you  still  rise  to  my  remorseful  view, 
entering  the  door  with  a  flood  of  sister 


sunbeams  in  your  golden  hair,  that 
sweet  summer  morn. "  I  was  busily 
engaged  in  packing,  and  affected  not 
to  hear  her  entrance,  though  every 
pulse  of  my  heart  bounded  madly  at 
the  first  sound  of  those  buoyant  steps. 
Clothes,  books,  pictures,  lay  around  in 
endless  confusion.  Among  these  had 
fallen  from  their  long  burial  in  that 
big  trunk  certain  trifling  and  forgotten 
mementos  of  old  school  -  days.  My 
mother's  picture  and  Herr  Keller's 
parting  gift  lay  at  Lily's  feet,  as  she 
leaned  her  golden  head  upon  my  breast 
and  wept  and  pouted  at  the  cold  in- 
sensibility with  which  I  received  her 
blandishments. 

"  •  You  are  changed,  my  friend ;  it 
does  not  pain  you  to  part  with  your 
poor  Lily !  Ah,  I  see  my  rival ! '  and 
with  an  angry  smile  she  picked  up  the 
picture  and  examined  it  with  a  jealous 
eye.  I  was  elate  at  the  success  of  my 
scheme  to  awaken  her  capricious  in- 
terest, but  it  displeased  me  to  see  my 
mother's  sweet,  saintly  portrait  in  the 
hand  of  a  worthless  woman. 

"  •  Never  believe  you  can  compare 
with  one  so  good  and  true!'  I  cried 
out  passionately.  '  Lily,  please  God 
!  will  learn  to  live  without  you  yet!' 
Foolish  heart!  vain  vaunt!  At  the 
sight  of  her  beautiful  face  and  her  dis- 
tress I  forgot  what  an  accomplished 
actress  she  had  been,  trained  from  her 
cradle  to  deceive;  and  a  few  minutes 
later,  holding  her  to  my  heart,  besought 
her  to  be  true  to  herself  and  me,  and 
go  forth  with  me  to-morrow  as  my 
own  sweet  and  honored  wife.' 

"  Though  subtle  and  full  of  guile  as 
the  serpent,  she  unloosed  her  lithe 
arms  from  my  neck,  and  laughed  a 
musical,  heartless  laugh. 

"  •  Ah,  Bart.,  you  know  this  will  not 
do  in  the  world  in  which  we  live,  I 
must  marry  Mr.  Bullion  as  soon  as  the 
sails  of  your  ship  vanish  to-morrow; 
and  when  you  return  home,  rich  and 
famous,  you  will  see  Lily  an  old,  faded, 
married  woman,  and  be  glad  of  youf 
escape.' 

"  I  was  so  stunned  at  this  last  reve- 
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lation  of  her  duplicity,  that  I  answered 
not  a  word.  The  pretty  gilding  of  the 
toy  pistol  on  the  floor  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  pretty  toy  who  still  clung 
to  my  arm  with  hypocritical  tender- 
ness. 

"  I  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes 
with  mine,  suddenly,  fearfully.  She 
never  noticed,  but  raised  the  pistol  in 
her  dainty  hands,  and  turned  it  over 
and  over,  pleased  as  a  child  with  a  new 
plaything. 

"'  It  is  so  pretty  it  looks  as  though  it 
could  not  do  any  mischief,'  she  said, 
smiling  up  in  my  eyes.  *  Who  gave 
you  this,  Bart.  ?  My  dark-eyed  rival  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  little  but-  * 
ton?' 

" '  Listen  to  me,  Lily,*  I  said,  my 
voice  sounding  th'ick  and  indistinct  in 
my  own  ears.  'Is  your  mind  made 
up  with  certainty  to  put  me  off,  like  a 
worn  glove  ?  Do  you  dare  treat  me . 
like  a  spaniel,  to  be  caressed  and 
spurned  at  will  ?  Beware  !  With  my 
own  free  will,  I  will  never  give  you  up 
to  another.' 

"Still  playing  with  the  pistol,  she 
retorted,  playfully,  •  Because  I  am 
out  of  reach,  like  the  last  leaf  on  the 
highest  bough,  you  cry  for  me,  Bart., 
like  a  child  for  the  moon.  Now, 
I  '11  tell  the  honest  truth  for  once. 
You  poor  foolish  boy,  rather  than 
commit  that  insane  blunder,  a  love- 
match,  I  would  shoot  myself,  so.' 
Playfully  she  raised  the  weapon  to 
her  temples.  Another  time  I  should 
have  rushed  forward,  horrified  at  the 
possibility  of  harm  to  her;  now  I 
stood  quite  still,  looking  savagely  into 
those  eyes  of  blue  allurement. 

"  '  I  must  discover  the  secret  of  this 
mysterious  spring.  Tell  me,  is  it  easily 
moved  ? ' 

"  •  Very  easily.*  The  busy  white 
hand  paused  a  moment. 

"  '  You  love  me  too  well  to  let  me  run 
into  danger.  Ah !  Bart.,  you  love  me 
like  a  madman,  yet  do  n't  you  wish  me 
out  of  the  world,  sometimes  ?  * 

M  •  Yes ;  we  should  never  be  parted, 
then,' 


" '  Well,  I  enjoy  life  at  present  too 
well.     I  never  felt  before  so  hap  — ' 

"  The  busy  white  hand  had  done  its 
work.  O  Lily  !  my  Lily  !  once  bloom- 
ing, now  snapped  suddenly  upon  the 
stem.  One  instant  between  me  and 
the  sun  stood  a  white,  graceful  figure, 
glowing  with  glorious  young  life,  beauty 
and  witchery ;  the  next,  there  was  a 
flash  of  fire,  a  piercing  cry,  and  sil- 
ence, horrible  silence." 

The  miserable  man  covered  up  his 
face,  and  cowered  aside,  as  he  fin- 
ished his  confession,  anticipating  the 
recoil  I  instinctively  felt  in  every  fibre 
of  my  frame  against  him.  I  covered 
up  my  face  in  shame,  in  sorrow,  at  his 
great  crime. 

It  was  some  moments  before  the 
dull,  despairing  voice  went  on. 

44  As  God  shall  judge  me  in  the 
last  awful  day,  as  Lily  fell  the  air 
appeared  to  dilate  and  fill  with  hid- 
eous shapes  and  sounds;  and  in  the 
spot  where  she  had  been  stood  the 
form  of  my  evil  genius,  the  German 
master.  The  hue  of  death  was  on 
his  sunken  brow  ;  his  eyes  were  filmy 
with  the  last  agony ;  yet  in  his  whole 
aspect  glowed  an  unquenchable  hate 
and  exultation.  Again  I  seemed  to 
hear  the  low,  malignant  voice :  *  Take 
care,  take  care  it  does  not  bring  thee 
to  the  gallows.' 

"  Yes :  when  the  bullet  sped,  I 
thought  of  him ;  and  in  that  hour  of 
his  appearance — come  nearer,  nearer, 
Ferris  —  my  evil  genius  died.  The 
power  of  the  soul  to  transport  itself  to 
the  last  place  or  living  creature  it 
yearns  to  see,  I  have  solemnly  believed 
in  from  that  day.  This  consciousness 
that  I  had  been  '  given  to  death  ; ' 
that  fate  had  prepared  that  cup  of 
horror  and  crime  that  I  drank  to  the 
dregs  when  I  became  the  passive 
agent  in  my  victim's  self-destruction, 
filled  me  with  a  daring  defiance 
against  the  laws  of  man.  I  was  tried, 
sentenced,  and  suffered.  All  the  agony 
of  death  was  mine,  except  its  blessed 
oblivion.       The    executioner's    place 
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was  taken  by  one  faithful  friend,  who 
took  pity  on  my  frantic  prayers  for 
the  life  I  clung  to  only  because  I 
dreaded  the  hereafter.  Human  jus- 
tice, in  my  case,  was  too  rigid,  for  I 
was  no  actual  murderer,  only  pass- 
ive ;  but  none  believed  that  I  was  not 
the  real  author  of  Lily  Chester's 
death  ;  and  amid  the  universal  exe- 
cration of  the  city  in  which  she  had 
been  the  brightest  belle,  I  perished  — 
apparently  —  perished  utterly  out  of 
this  world's  record.  Meantime,  while 
1  the  last  execution '  filled  men's 
minds  and  mouths,  an  empty  coffin 
was  left  to  moulder  in  the  ground, 
and  a  feeble  body  was  restored  to 
animation  before  the  last  spark  of 
life  was  extinct.  And  who  will 
blame  the  desperate  attempt  I,  and 
other  poor  sinners  less  successful, 
make  in  these  days  to  avoid  a  sen- 
tence from  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  never  experienced  the  same 
temptations  ?  O  God !  is  it  thy  jus- 
tice, or  man's,  that  would  steal  a  soul, 
unprepared  and  unrepentant?  Hell 
has  no  torment  equal  to  the  sinner's 
conscience,  as  I  feel  every  day  of  the 
wretched  existence  so  jealously  pre- 
served.   And  why  did  I  shrink  from 


the  grave,  when  life  had  no  further 
pleasure  or  purpose  for  me,  after  Lily's 
death  ?  Only  because  I  feared  the  sen- 
tence of  my  Maker,  as  I  do  not  now, 
and  craved  a  space  to  make  clear  the 
confusion  of  heart  and  mind.  Good 
God !  Is  it  not  greater  punishment  to 
wander  over  the  world,  as  I  have  done, 
bound  to  forswear  my  own  identity, 
dead  to  all  human  loves  and  joys, 
than  if  I  had  accepted  extinction 
violent  extinction,  long  ago  ?  I  will 
not  die  now  at  the  hands  of  my 
fellow  -  men  ;  but  alas  !  when,  when 
will  it  please  God  to  give  me  rest? 
Meanwhile  I  musfwait,  wait  and  wan- 
*  der  on  my  melancholy  way  alone." 

And  when  the  cold  dawn  of  the  new- 
risen  day  had  brightened  and  glowed 
into  rays  of  living  fire,  Bart.  Merriman 
was  gone  again.  I  had  sunk  at  length 
into  a  troubled  dream,  filled  with  dis- 
jointed fragments  of  the  terrible  tale 
just  told,  and  woke  to  look  in  vain 
for  the  author.  Whether  he  wanders 
still,  Cain -like  in  his  isolation,  or  a 
merciful  Providence  has  called  him 
home,  I  do  not  know.  We  never  met 
again. 

Edith  Brown. 


AN   INTELLECTUAL  METROPOLIS. 


If  the  phrase  of  an  Eastern  publica- 
tion, "The  spirit  of  the  West,  like 
morning  light,  is  polarized  at  Chicago," 
has  been  accepted  by  the  country,  it 
may  be  the  less  startling  to  ask  wheth- 
er that  city  may  aspire  to  become  the 
metropolis  of  American  mind  ?  This 
involves  several  points  of  inquiry,  in 
considering  which  the  reader  may  ex- 
pect an  invitation  to  some  novel,  and 
yet,  we  persuade  ourselves,  not  very 
exorbitant  views  of  the  nature  of  intel- 
lectual commerce,  the  influence  of 
design  in  localizing  its  foci,  the  rudi- 


mentary and  latent  condition  of  the 
American  mind  with  respect  to  its  rea- 
sonable hopes,  and,  both  firstly  and 
lastly,  the  opportunity  of  Chicago  to 
inaugurate  agencies  which  in  the  fiiture 
might  "  polarize  "  American  genius  at 
this  lake  -  side. 

And  here  let  us  disown  fellowship 
with  visionaries.  A  promulgator  of 
Utopian  ideas  is  a  mischief-maker. 
His  enthusiasm  would  be  harmless, 
but  it  is  apt  to  go  into  partnership  with 
other  people's  bad  ambition.  To  him 
the  future  always  looks  like  something 
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victorious  —  the  past,  something  van- 
quished. He  does  not  see  them  as 
joint  ideas  of  the  same  thing,  but  as 
separate  and  hostile  things.  But  the 
reasonable  man  sees  in  the  past  the 
sponsor  of  the  future,  its  guardian 
spirit ;  behind,  it  is  true,  but  only  to 
handle  the  helm  of  all  rational  design. 
But  then  visionaries  are  not  all  alike ; 
and  unfortunately  the  most  mischiev- 
ous of  them  all  is  the  commonest  but 
least  denounced  —  he  who  fondly  calls 
his  own  shapeless  and  sombre  illusions 
*•  the  good,  plain  common  sense  of  the 
community.'*  That  common  sense  we 
address.  But  it  is  not  so  easily  certi- 
fied that  a  nod  of  dissent  can  authen- 
ticate the  genuine  article  —  furtive  stu- 
pidity is  recognized  by  the  same  sign. 
Of  all  visionaries,  the  most  mischiev- 
ous is  the  man  who  habitually  thinks 
that  things  are  going  to  stand  still.  To 
him  no  coherent  forecast  can  escape 
appearing  illusory,  for  his  every  reck- 
oning of  the  future  is  a  general  jostle 
of  blind  negations.  He  detests  what 
he  calls  visionary  enthusiasts  out  of  very 
love  for  his  own  visions,  dismal  and 
repulsive  as  they  are  to  himself.  Com- 
mon sense  is  good  sense  —  no  more, 
nor  aught  less.  It  never  refuses  to 
adopt  suggestions  for  the  future  on  the 
ground  that  the  reasons  are  not  good 
enough,  and  then  adopts  the  opposite 
view  and  holds  on  to  it  without  any 
reasons  at  all.  Common  sense,  seeing 
that  creation  has  been  going  on,  thinks 
it  will  keep  going  on  ;  that  if  past  ex- 
perience has  disappointed  before  our 
eyes  the  intellectual  parsimony  of  the 
dull,  the  future  will  certainly  disappoint 
it  likewise ;  and  that  since  the  realized 
facts  of  the  past  have  been  marvellous, 
those  of  the  future  will  be  no  less  so. 
Not  common  sense,  but  nonsense, 
therefore,  is  the  frequent  obstacle  —  it 
might  as  well  be  a  prairie  slough. 

Less  than  thirty  years  ago  an  Indi- 
ana Congressman  was  defeated  at  re- 
election on  the  ground  that  no  man 
who  voted  away  the  people's  money 
to  an  inventor,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
it  was  possible  to  carry  news  all  the 


way  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  in 
a  few  minutes,  had  sense  enough  to  be 
a  member  of  Congress.  Here  some- 
body was  visionary.  Senator  Linn,  of 
Missouri,  in  1820.  was  charged  widi 
being  "  cracked "  for  disclosing  his 
belief,  in  a  Senatorial  speech,  that  be- 
fore fifty  years  Congressmen  would  be 
sent  from  the  Pacific  shores.  To  be 
sure,  both  were  in  error,  Dr.  Linn  be- 
ing twenty  years  too  liberal  of  time. 
Wm.  Cobbett,  in  181 5,  warned  Ireland 
to  procure  new  potato  seed,  lest  in  an- 
other generation  a  rot  would  poison 
the  food  of  Irishmen.  What  was  more 
visionary  than  a  sense  of  safety  against 
famine  after  reason  had  foretold  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  1847?  There  is 
an  older  instance,  just  as  good  if  fab- 
ulous. A  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  arose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  about  the  time  that  Isaiah  was 
prophesying  at  Jerusalem.  Romulus, 
with  his  spear,  was  marking  out  on  the 
sward,  in  the  rocks  and  through  the 
sand  of  the  famous  seven  hills,  the 
future  walls  of  Rome.  Remus  was  of 
opinion  that  his  brother  was  visionary, 
and  he  was  sure  of  himself  as  a  prac- 
tical man.  So  he  practically  derided 
his  brother's  imaginary  walls  by  leap- 
ing over  the  marks.  But  the  youth 
who,  at  a  time  when  his  nation  con- 
sisted of  himself  and  his  brother  alone 
in  the  homeless  woods,  founded  and 
lived  to  long  reign  over  what  became  the 
greatest  of  all  empires,  then  and  there, 
as  the  phrase  is,  *'  meant  business." 
He  wanted  no  derisive  visionaries  in 
his  kingdom,  and  therefore  slew  his 
only  fellow -citizen  on  the  spot. 

Ideas!  —  that  organize  the  earliest 
enterprises  of  infant  societies;  that 
frame  into  mythologies  the  dim  prompt- 
ings of  the  barbaric  soul;  that  paint 
themselves  in  colors,  type  themselves 
in  curves  and  lines  and  angles,  utter 
themselves  in  music,  temple  themselves 
in  architecture,  making  all  the  works 
of  man  their  mighty  chirography  on 
the  tablet  of  life !  Ideas,  that  gather 
tribe  to  tribe,  and  language  to  lan- 
guage ;  that  build  commonwealths  and 
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kingdoms ;  aye,  that  rive  iron  -  bound 
allegiance,  dissolve  society  and  explode 
nations — how  mysterious  their  origin, 
how  sublime  their  possibilities,  how 
tremendous  their  power !  Surely  the 
Public  Reason  of  the  Planet  is  ripe 
enough  to  call  them  to  order — a  Par- 
liament of  Thoughts  —  to  be  evermore 
in  session.  What  is  the  Past?  The 
events  of  history  told  on  the  fingers  of 
chronology,  are  facts.  But  looking 
back,  to  synthetize  them,  the  philoso- 
pher —  a  Buckle,  a  Lecky,  or  a  Draper 
— resolves  every  war,  revolution,  or 
reconstruction  into  ideas  and  their 
collisions,  i.  e.  truths  and  obstacles  to 
their  spontaneous  harmony.  Rising 
in  the  dark,  stretching  forth,  like  sprouts 
in  dungeons,  lonely  and  pale,  toward 
the  light,  prejudice  intercepts  and  pas- 
sion corrupts  them.  There  find  king, 
warrior,  politician  and  priest  their  thea- 
tre. Public  life  has  ever  been  the  reflex 
of  public  madness,  without  which  none 
would  be  lived  and  none  would  be 
needed.  But  are  not  nations  getting 
sane  ?  In  our  country,  not  more"  than 
in  England  and  even  in  Germany,  a 
higher  sovereignty  than  government 
begins  to  transcend  the  civil  establish- 
ment, and  it  is  of  infinite  importance 
that  it  should  be  rescued,  by  due  and 
loyal  recognition,  from  abnormal  con- 
trol. At  present,  in  our  country, 
against  the  sovereign  demands  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  factors  of 
*  healthy  social  progress,  super  -  legal 
commercial  enterprise  wears  the  im- 
perial purple.  And  here  is  the  reason : 
Business  ideas  alone  are  fairly  focalized 
and  thence  organized. 

Metropolitanism  is  but  the  psycho- 
logical phase  of  the  general  law  of 
organization  of  forces,  or,  as  people 
say,  of  matter.  "All  roads  lead  to 
Rome,"  was  said  of  the  intellectual  as 
of  the  political  metropolis.  The  ideas 
of  a  people,  if  not  arrested  and  de- 
flected, would,  like  the  particles  that 
compose  the  fire  -  mist  of  the  astrono- 
mers, who  teach  how  they  collect  and 
condense  around  centres  into  the  glit- 
tering globes  of  night,  always  develop 


a  focal  centre  of  absorption,  recombi- 
nation and  radiation.  That  being 
manifest  law,  it  is  most  important  to 
observe  that  the  conditions  of  central- 
ization are  essentially  negative.  If  de- 
sign could  once  fix  a  point  and  initiate 
a  current,  it  would  go  on,  augment  and 
react  of  itself. 

History  is  nearly  barren  of  enlight- 
ened design  under  this  head.  Benares, 
Jerusalem,  Athens,  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Bagdad,  as  intellectual  capitals,  were 
mere  incidents  of  political  metropoli- 
tanism. If  Alexandria  be  thought  an 
exception,  as  partaking  of  Alexander's 
universality  of  design  in  attempting  the 
monopoly  of  all  human  glory,  let  it  be 
reflected  that  the  great  conqueror  was 
poorly  qualified  to  forecast  the  realm 
over  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  reign- 
ed. Still  less  has  design  been  realized 
in  the  case  of  our  own  national  capital. 
Contemporary  annals  and  traditions 
expose  the  now  forgotten  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Potomac  was  expected, 
even  by  General  Washington,  to  mir- 
ror a  great  nation's  temples  of  Science, 
Art  and  Literature. 

It  was  believed  that  the  Western 
hemisphere  was  there  to  have,  as  it 
were,  the  sensorium  of  its  genius.  But 
those  were  days  of  politics,  while  dem- 
agogy was  yet  below  stairs.  At 
that,  and  earlier  times,  the  main 
strength  of  American  mind  was  ab- 
sorbed in  that  illustrious  work,  the  or- 
ganic laws  of  the  States  and  of  the 
Union.  Sensible  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  Republic's  rise,  the  analogy  of 
mere  school  lessons  could  promise  the 
scholarly  patriots  of  those  days  a  Ho- 
meric strain,  in  which  it  should  outlive 
ail  mere  historic  record.  One  of  them 
—  Joel  Barlow  —  produced,  indeed,  the 
"  Columbiad,"  without  violating  a 
canon  of  Aiken  or  Blair  or  Johnson 
for  epic ;  and  as  late  as  1816,  died  with 
the  belief  that  "Kalorama"  —  his 
beautiful  seat  hard  by  Washington 
City  —  which  stood,  till,  chosen  in  1861 
for  a  small -pox  hospital,  a  merciful 
fire  made  ashes  of  its  defiled  roof — 
would  for  unborn  ages  be  hallowed  by 
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his  memory  to  pilgrims  from  all  the 
world,  to  the  home  and  the  haunts  of 
the  poet.  His  work  is  now  a  curiosity 
to  the  bibliomaniac,  a  tradition  of  some 
of  the  old  and  an  unsuspected  igno- 
rance in  the  young.  We  have  read  it. 
It  is  as  evenly  fireless  as  a  wet  slab. 

Realizing  that,  practically,  a  people's 
mental  life  had  always  centred  in  gov- 
ernment, our  fathers,  enamored  of  so 
just  and  beneficent  a  political  system, 
expected  it  —  not  as  the  patron,  but  as 
the  incentive  of  genius  —  to  attract  and 
concentrate,  in  time,  the  intellectual 
aspiration  of  all  nations  about  its  visi- 
ble monuments  at  the  Federal  City. 
Indeed,  stronger  phrases  were  used  — 
not  to  bespeak  any  from  admiring 
French  tourists  of  the  time.  Mean- 
time, outside  of  political  thought,  in- 
tellectual achievement  in  this  country 
was  slight  enough,  and  altogether  spo- 
radic. But  as  it  began  to  grow,  it 
shunned  its  appointed  nidus;  and  we 
hardly  need  add  that  Washington 
now  is  the  capital  of  nothing  but  the 
"party"  which  for  the  time  being 
happens  to  be  in  power. 

In  the  past,  commerce  has  sometimes 
divided  with  politics  the  mental  force 
of  a  people,  and  the  civil  state  has 
even  been  obliged  to  change  its  seat  to 
that  of  business  for  access  to  an  intel- 
lectual atmosphere.  So  the  mysteri- 
ous religious  spirit  has  sometimes  trans- 
cended, or,  rather,  transmuted,  both 
trade  and  law,  as  well  as  art  and  let- 
ters, rendering  all  tributary  to  its  tre- 
mendous intensity.  But  these  are  ex- 
ceptional instances.  In  general,  politi- 
cal power  has  been  the  magnet  of 
mind. 

But  it  is  so  no  longer.  The  public 
intellect  has  come  to  refuse  its  best 
tributes  to  ordained  government,  and 
they  are  afloat  in  the  free  air.  How- 
ever it  may  have  been  formerly,  at  the 
present  day  the  most  practical  of  all 
duties  is  to  promote  the  organization  of 
evolving  thought  into  public  reason  ; 
for  here  are  the  alternatives,  viz.  : 
Either  organic  public  opinion  —  a  con- 
crete, conservative  force,  adequate  by 
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its  moral  domination  to  erect  standards 
of  character,  to  restrain  cupidity,  re- 
buke imposture,  and  dissolve  associa- 
ted fraud ;  or  else  "  corporation  ism," 
i.  e.t  a  collection  of  ideas  organized  into 
inordinate  enterprise,  toward  which 
all  redundant  thought  is  attracted, 
merely  for  the  want  of  better  and 
mightier  foci.  It  tends  directly  to  deg- 
radation. 

This  country  is  rife  with  unorganized 
mental  effusion.  A  common  newspa- 
per, studied  with  quickened  receptivity, 
brightens  into  a  shower  of  sparkling 
novelties  of  suggestion  ;  or  if  abstract- 
ed and  analyzed  under  the  mental 
stress  befitting  some  archaic  inscrip- 
tion, it  bursts  into  a  meteoric  display. 
But  this  crude,  spontaneous  affluence 
comes  to  nothing  but  the  waste  of  ex- 
citement or  the  perversion  of  power. 
We  are  having  all  the  time  a  prolonged 
intellectual  spree,  in  which,  as  a  pub- 
lic, our  unnatural  impatience  secures 
for  the  crafty  the  success  of  their  shal- 
lowest pretexts.  Cleon  of  Athens,  dis- 
tinguished for  swaggering  cowardice, 
was  put  in  command  of  the  army  for 
the  sake  of  getting  the  joke  on  him. 
George  Francis  Train's  serious  designs 
on  the  Presidency  are  by  no  means  an 
insane  recognition  of  the  national  tem- 
per at  this  time.  Some  Organizer,  Con- 
servator, Synthetizer,  always  needful, 
has  never  before  been  so  badly  wanted. 
Not  only  have  we  no  master  mind  to 
do  for  us  what  Aristotle  did  for  antiqui- 
ty, but  for  two  reasons  we  must  despair 
of  such  relief:  First,  if  anybody's 
mind  was  great  enough  for  the  job,  it 
would  take  him  too  long  to  do  it — say- 
ing nothing  of  how  long  it  would  take 
us  to  make  up  our  minds  to  allow  him 
the  honor  of  such  an  achievement.  A 
process  of  very  rapid  stratification  can 
alone  suffice  to  settle  one  mass  of  ideas 
in  time  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
succeeding  emission.  Secondly,  no 
one  mind  whatsoever,  how  long  soever 
engaged  on  the  work,  could  complete 
it.  Nearly  the  whole  population  think 
enough  to  participate  in  discussion 
about  anything.     Carlyle    wrote    the 
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Book  of  Heroes  just  in  time.  There 
will  be  no  more  to  worship,  because 
the  preeminent  work  that  his  heroes, 
Odin  or  Mahomet  or  Luther  or  Crom- 
well—  still  more,  that  Confucius  or 
Plato  or  Bacon  —  were  able  to  do  for 
their  respective  contemporaries,  has 
grown  too  vast  for  the  individual,  and 
must  go  undone,  unless  done  by  col- 
lective will  and  collective  reason.  In 
other  words,  the  demand  of  the  day 
and  country  is  cooperative  intellect. 

But  this  implies  the  need  of  a  system 
of  intellectual  reciprocity  of  some  kind  ; 
something  instituted.  And  why  not? 
It  was  once  thought  that  commercial 
cities  were  located  by  chance,  or  Provi- 
dence. It  was  seen  that  in  some  way 
they  would  grow,  no  man  being  able  to 
concede  to  his  neighbor  or  claim  for 
himself  any  potent  agency  in  the  mat- 
ter. By  and  by  the  phenomenon  was 
imputed  —  very  ti  uly  —  to  laws  of  trade. 
But  in  recent  years  means  have  become 
intelligible  to  market  -  hucksters  and 
canal  -  boatmen  whereby  the  natural 
operation  of  those  laws  of  commercial 
focalization  can  be  inaugurated  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  realize  for  us 
a  plan  of  a  city,  simply  by  supplying 
requisite  conditions,  where  that  is  prac- 
ticable. Given  the  purely  artificial 
conditions  and  the  now  present  times, 
a  country  schoolmaster  forty  years  ago 
could  have  foreseen  with  confidence,  at 
a  spot  out  of  all  range  of  favoring  nat- 
ural advantages,  a  city  of  50,000  peo- 
ple where  Indianapolis  now  stands. 
Chicago,  even,  is  the  splendid  meed  of 
provident  forecast  in  determining  the 
pole  for  the  diffused  magnetism  of 
Western  business.  If,  then,  we  could 
supply  the  conditions  of  intellectual 
focalization  at  any  particular  spot  — 
and  happily  they  are  very  cheap  com- 
pared with  railroads  and  the  like  —  we 
may  expect  at  that  point  an  intellectual 
metropolis  likewise. 

Nothing  is  so  much  needed  in  the 
United  States.  What  have  we  now  ? 
Boston  is  the  intellectual  capital  of  a 
supercilious  breakfast  -  party  ;  New 
York  is  the  capital  of  ring  -  craft ;  and 


Washington  the  capital  of  a  govern- 
mental lieutenancy — a  satellite  whose 
primary  legal  decorum  must  yet  affect 
to  call  crime.  But  where  is  the  capital 
of  American  thought  ? 

There  is  none.  And  unless  we  ignore 
the  manifest  tendency  of  a  people's 
thought  to  collect  in  one  place — usu- 
ally the  capita],  as  in  Paris  —  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  hopelessly  repelled  from 
our  political  capital,  we  must  see  how 
every  evil  tendency  of  the  times  lacks 
the  restraint  of  sober  and  consolidated 
public  opinion,  of  which  nothing  her- 
alds the  authority  in  any  country  but 
the  seal  and  sanction  of  centralized 
wisdom.  It  is  mortifying  but  true,  that 
our  political  nominating  conventions, 
beyond  all  other  agencies,  have  dis- 
armed vagary,  repressed  fanaticism, 
and  taught  meekness  of  private  opin- 
ion. They  have  shown  the  powerful 
influence  of  even  temporary,  if  preap- 
pointed, local  interchange  of  ideas  on 
individual  opinion  and  prejudice- 
powerful  enough  to  postpone  for  more 
than  seventy  magnificent  years  the  war 
between  the  North  and  South,  which 
all  but  broke  out  in  the  first  session  of 
Congress  ever  held  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Without  public  reason  we  must  not 
expect  public  virtue.  Good  intention 
may  sanctify  the  errors  of  the  individ- 
ual, for  conscience'  sake ;  but  the' State 
is  aggregate,  and  there  can  be  no  col- 
lective conscience  —  it  is  personal,  or 
else  it  is  nothing.  Not  so  with  reason. 
A  familiar  phrase  justly  imports  that 
events  themselves  have  logic.  An  in- 
tellectual capital  of  this  country  would 
be  in  ideas  much  what  the  Bank  of 
England  is  in  finance — at  once  a  ba- 
rometer of  obedience  and  a  sceptre  of 
power  toward  the  fluctuating  state  and 
quality  of  the  currency  of  the  mind. 
Never  have  a  people  needed  so  much 
the  restraint  of  criterions  and  stand- 
ards of  things ;  and  never  has  there 
been  such  a  general  dissolution  of  ac- 
cepted dogmas  in  religion,  ethics,  poli- 
tics, and  manners,  as  now  ;  and  it  has 
but  just  begun.     We  are  tearing  every- 
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thing  down,  without  even  projecting 
anything  new ;  the  very  opportunity  of 
fools,  impostors,  and  enslavers.  By 
such  reflections  we  would  induce  the 
concession  that  a  great  Thought  Ex- 
change would  be  an  agency  of  the  ut- 
most power  and  beneficence;  after 
which  it  is  in  order  to  propose  an  at- 
tempt to  compass  such  a  thing  at  Chi- 
cago. 

Our  suggestion  is  for  an  institution 
befitting  the  bright  and  comprehensive 
spirit  of  design,  which  is  the  familiar 
boast  of  the  age — essentially  continental 
in  reach,  central  in  locality,  and  con- 
venient of  access  from  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  a  vast  establishment — a  Uni- 
versity indeed — and  the  first  on  the 
globe  to  deserve  the  name. 

Scientific  experimenters,  mathema- 
ticians, mechanical  inventors,  philo- 
sophical generalizes,  explorers,  poets, 
painters,  sculptors,  musical  composers, 
sociologists,  statisticians,  essayists,  crit- 
ics, annalists,  orators,  dramatists ;  in  a 
word,  all  men  of  genius,  productive, 
inquisitive,  expository,  or  illustrative — 
excluding,  of  course,  the  professional 
or  official  province  -  taker  or  place- 
holder— may  be  assumed  to  regard  fa- 
cilities for  due  appreciation  as  their  su- 
preme arbiter  of  resort.  The  best  ob- 
servatory would  bring  the  astronomer ; 
the  best  laboratory  the  chemist ;  the 
best  publisher  the  author ;  the  best  au- 
dience the  orator,  the  musician,  the 
player ;  the  best  observers  the  artist ; 
and  so  on.  How  supply  the  apprecia- 
tory  ?  Find  a  way  to  collect  men  of 
genius,  and  then  let  them  appreciate 
each  other ;  the  rest  would  quickly  fol- 
low. 

We  would  have  a  great  temple  filled 
with  every  appointment  of  the  best 
seats  of  learning,  with  accessories  to 
endow  and  educe  everything  in  the  cir- 
cle of  man's  conceiving,  knowing,  and 
doing  powers;  a  colossal  publishing 
house  ;  a  vast  bazaar  for  the  sale  of  all 
productions  of  genius ;  altars  for  wor- 
ship, stages  for  drama,  galleries  for  art, 
halls  for  all  manner  of  exhibition  ;  be- 
sides libraries,  observatories,  laborato- 


ries, mechanical  shops,  studios,  etc.; 
and  especially,  a  great  assembly  hall 
for  national  conventions  of  the  people, 
of  every  description,  at  any  time,  for 
any  object,  without  restriction  or  price. 
But  this  is  not  the  half  of  it.  We  would 
have  every  provision  for  health,  diver- 
sion, and  social  enjoyment;  elegant 
hotel  accommodations,  gardens,  con- 
servatories ;  facilities  for  ball  and  ban- 
quet, a  menagerie,  gymnastic  and  eques- 
trian performances  ;  and,  perhaps,  with 
a  more  obvious  significance,  a  regular 
annual  exposition,  with  musical  jubi- 
lees, races,  and  other  outdoor  sports — 
the  Olympic  games  Americanized. 
Bring  everything,  from  the  Babbage 
Calculator  to  the  violin ;  from  the  tele- 
scope to  the  billiard  cue ;  from  the  cru- 
cible to  the  bouquet ;  from  the  retort  of 
the  chemist  to  the  tea  -  cup  of  the  old 
maid.  Let  the  University  be  as  famous 
an  authority  for  the  Paris  fashions  as 
for  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  sun. 
Let  the  floral  observatory  and  the  dis- 
secting room  coexist  there  as  they  do 
in  the  mind  of  any  refined  anatomist. 
But  to  sum  the  whole  —  for  we  have 
purposely  evaded  the  temptation  of 
planning,  by  crudely  varying  the  mere 
form  of  suggestion  —  let  the  institution 
answer  to  the  whole  man ;  not  to  his 
vice,  for  that  is  his  disease ;  not  to  his 
steeple  only,  for  he  hath  many  cham- 
bers, and  even  a  basement.  Let  it  be 
truly  catholic,  and  let  there  be  inscribed 
over  its  grand  entrance  door — we  do 
not  insist  on  this,  as  it  would  do  any- 
where—  "Tolerant  of  all  but  Intoler- 
ance." 

Here  the  reader  will  recall  the  fatal 
resentment  of  Romulus,  and  take  warn- 
ing. But  he  may  with  impunity  in- 
quire, "  How  are  the  men  of  genius,  al- 
ready eminent,  to  be  induced  to  coop- 
erate in  the  scheme?  and  how  is  the 
enormous  fund  to  be  raised  to  inaugu- 
rate the  establishment?'* 

Our  answer  to  the  first  question  ag- 
gravates the  second.  Let  a  certain 
grade  of  eminence,  to  be  ascertained 
on  some  prescribed  criterion,  in  Let- 
ters, Art,  Discovery,  and   Invention, 
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entitle  a  master  to  certain  honorary 
privileges ;  to  a  more  liberal  living 
than  the  best  college  professors  enjoy 
now ;  to  a  life  insurance,  and  to  a  pen- 
sion to  retire  upon ;  the  institution  ac- 
quiring, on  some  equitable  plan,  a 
property  in  his  productions.  In  a  word^ 
make  their  reasonable  fortunes  for 
them  ;  open  the  way  for  honors  to  reach 
them,  and  offer  them  all  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  ambition. 
Wherever  those  three  things  invite 
them,  the  aspiring  gifted  will  go;  and 
where  they  have  succeeded,  all  who 
emulate  them  will  resort. 

On  the  second  question,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  even  mere  pecuniary  sa- 
gacity could  think  out  an  answer  if  ac- 
customed to  apply  itself  to  any  but  the 
coarsest  of  human  interests.  It  will 
not  be  questioned  that  if  the  yet  unde- 
veloped focus  of  American  mind  should 
happen  really  to  locate  at  Chicago,  it 
could  not  be  long  in  assembling  there  a 
greater  population  than  that  of  any  city 
now  on  the  continent.  If  forty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  railroads  have  been 
well  rewarded  by  such  a  city  as  Chicago 
now  is,  how  many  millions  would  a 
prospect  of  such  growth  reward  the  in- 
vestment of?  A  few  thoughts  in  the 
rough  about  expenses  and  revenue : 

Hospitality,  in  spirit  and  in  fact, 
should  be  made  a  world  -  wide  renown  ; 
whether  in  the  splendor  of  international 
amenities,  or  the  providence  of  care 
for  the  native  obscure.  The  nameless 
aspirant,  trembling  with  the  inevitable 
misgivings  of  laterft  genius,  must  be 
welcomed  to  the  opportunities  of  carry- 
ing himself  into  execution,  though  his 
toes  are  sore  with  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
or  his  homespun  mouldy  with  the  mists 
of  the  mountain.  Everybody  should 
have  a  chance,  if  in  earnest ;  and  thus, 
to  save  an  occasional  star  from  perpet- 
ual eclipse,  much  must  be  expended  oh 
dullards  and  noodles  whom  he  might 
resemble.  The  multifarious  branches 
of  the  great  institution,  with  all  its 
shops,  stores,  warehouses,  grounds, 
gardens,  gymnasiums,  museums,  libra- 
ries, galleries,  hotels,  theatres,  etc.,  be- 


sides the  multitude  of  matters  of  jani- 
tory  care,  police  regulation,  directory 
supervision,  would  require  quite  an 
army  of  officials  with  salaries,  besides 
those  of  the  eminent  beneBciaries. 
Other  and  enormous  expenses  will  oc- 
cur without  suggestion. 

The  revenues  might  arise  chiefly 
from  the  profits  or  commissions  on 
books  and  other  publications  issued  by 
the  institution  ;  commissions  on  sales 
of  all  manner  of  products  of  genius, 
and  on  cognate  negotiations  and  busi- 
ness ;  on  an  annual  sum  from  private 
or  unprivileged  individuals  in  consid- 
eration of  membership,  and  possibly  a 
very  large  item  from  a  yet  un mentioned 
thing  —  the  crowning  instrumentality 
for  focalizing  national  thought,  neces- 
sitating the  permanence  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  insuring  the  blessing  at  all 
times  of  a  standard  public  opinion. 

We  have  mentioned  a  place  for  all 
kinds  of  national  conventions.  This 
would  be  with  the  hope  that  every 
party,  class,  interest,  or  faction,  of  gen- 
eral scope,  would  learn  to  address  the 
country  from  this  institution  as  a  speak- 
er mounts  the  rostrum  of  a  hall.  A 
rigidly  accurate,  clear  and  full  report 
of  all  the  public  doings  of  every  day 
at  the  institution,  published  to  the 
world  the  next  morning,  would  at  once 
owe  the  opportunity  of  its  general  cir- 
culation to,  and  be  an  irresistible  incen- 
tive for,  the  adoption  of  the  practice, 
throughout  the  country,  of  holding  na- 
tional debate  at  this  spot.  The  daily 
publication  would  then  be  a  bulletin  of 
public  thought,  necessarily  more  per- 
fect than  has  ever  been  in  the  world ; 
and  it  would  follow  that  the  reader 
could  see  the  public  mind  with  some- 
thing of  the  distinctness  and  certaintv 
which,  in  that  of  his  neighbor,  enables 
him  to  make  up  his  own.  Thus  the 
public  could  make  up  its  mind  in  time 
to  know  what  to  do  with  its  passions ; 
something  never  yet  achieved.  Through 
such  a  triumph  we  might  —  not  dispar- 
aging our  great  advance  over  the  Mo- 
docs — begin  to  emerge  into  civilization. 

Such   a  publication   would   in   time 
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have  so  vast  a  circulation  that  its  ad- 
vertising facilities  could  command  im- 
mense revenue.  Nor  should  its  salu- 
tary influence  on  the  existing  press  be 
undervalued.  It  would  lay  before  the 
journalist  the  great  composite  fact  of 
its  day — a  postulate  nobly  provocative 
of  his  sincerest  and  richest  comments, 
whether  of  expostulation  or  exultation  ; 
while  all  his  present  domain  would  be 
cleared  of  the  distressing  obscurity 
which  always  characterizes  the  mind's 
attempt  to  make  out  the  "  situation  ;  " 
it  would  be  like  substituting  the  clock 
for  a  look  at  the  sun  to  ascertain  the 
hour  of  the  day,  leaving  its  labors  and 
cares,  in  other  respects,  as  they  were. 

Great  as  would  the  actual  establish- 
ment of  a  grand  Thought  Exchange 
for  the  Nation  at  Chicago  make  that 
city  in  every  one  of  her  interests — far 
beyond  the  marvellous  influence  of  her 
railroad  system — yet,  as  it  should  oc- 
cupy years  in  developing,  four  or  five 
millions  would  amply  provide  for 
founding  and  fairly  initiating  it.  But 
if  it  be  considered  that  the  cooperative 
principle,  so  active  now  in  associating 
capital  —  not  in  the  same,  but  in  recip- 
rocal interests,  particularly  those  in 
derogatiori  of  popular  rights  and  offi- 
cial fidelity  —  is  available  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  scheme,  then  the  will  is  the 
bucket — the  way  but  the  drop.  It 
needs  for  the  major  part  of  the  endow- 
ment but  a  removal  and  assemblage 
at  this  point  for  future  cooperation,,  of 
what  already  exists,  scattered  through 
the  country. 

But  were  such  an  institution,  on  a 
scale  of  colossal  design,  and  with 
every  purchasable  provision,  fairly  in- 
augurated, would  the  genius  and 
thought  of  the  whole  country  turn  to 
it  ?  We  think  it  would.  We  offer  two 
grounds  for  the  opinion  ;  one  a  little 
abstruse,  because  from  the  very  absence 
of  any  such  practical  scheme  as  we 
propose,  the  point  has  never  received 
due  exposition. 

Ideas  spontaneously  tend  to  focalize 
when  there  is  any  excess  of  ideation 
afloat ;    a  condition  by  no  means  to  be 


taken  for  granted,  even  in  countries  of 
very  fair  well  -  being,  though  in  such 
cases  approaching  decline.  Whenever 
the  energy  of  a  people  is  in  excess  of 
the  demands  of  their  habitual  life, 
ideas  are  evolved.  The  energy  which 
suffices  to  bring  two  bodies  into  moder- 
ately prompt  contact  may  answer  the 
end  of  the  juxtaposition  ;  but  if  there 
is  excess,  sparks  fly  out.  Ideas  thus 
evolved  and  unappropriated  by  work, 
constitute  that  intellectual  wealth  which, 
whether  funded,  as  it  were,  in  ordi- 
nances, or  current  in  opinions  and  sen- 
timents, not  only  holds  society  togeth- 
er, but  actually  determines  its  weal, 
spiritual,  civil,  social  and  material. 

As  to  the  difference  between  error  and 
truth,  it  is  plain  that  one  is  wrong  and 
the  other  right.  But  this  difference 
may  be  seen  in  a  light  of  profound  in- 
terest —  that  of  the  radically  different 
laws  which  govern  their  action.  Errors 
happen  for  a  time  to  coincide  with 
each  other,  but  essentially  they  are  in- 
consistent and  hostile  to  each  other. 
Accordingly,  the  world  has  so  long 
witnessed  the  process  of  errors  destroy- 
ing each  other  by  violent  collisions, 
that  many  believe  in  no  other  way 
of  advancing  truth  than  by  sanguin- 
ary violence.  But  truths,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  natural  allies.  Collisions 
between  them  are  really  collisions  of 
adhering  errors.  Yet  if  human  ideas 
smoke  with  the  folly  that  adulterates 
them,  they  also  sparkle  with  the  truth 
that  informs  them.  Whatever  brings 
them  together  depurates  them.  The 
truth  they  contain  always  seeks  to  fly 
where  freer,  bolder,  and  in  tenser  truth 
attracts  it.  Ignorance  and  prejudice 
drop  lead  on  their  wings,  and  their 
contained  truth  is  arrested.  But  if  a 
focus  of  sufficient  intensity  is  in  reach, 
truth  cannot  be  long  retarded. 

A  republic,  or  in  any  sense  a  free 
country,  is  a  country  governed  by  Public 
Opinion,  hitherto  through  the  law  as  its 
instrument;  but  still  it  was  Public 
Opinion — that  is,  Public  Reason.  But 
Public  Reason  implies,  with  adequate 
celerity  to   be  in    time  for  events,   a 
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general  and  constant  reciprocation  of 
ideas  between  all   orders,   classes,  in- 
terests, and  individuals  ;   with  this  ne- 
cessary consequence,  viz. :   that  their 
respective  errors  are  measurably  dissi- 
pated and  the  truth  contained  in  them 
is  conserved  and  accumulated,  by  sole 
consequence  of  the  essential  antagon- 
ism of  errors  and  essential  affinity  of 
truths.     But  this  result  must  of  course 
involve  a  common  centre  where  ideas 
can  meet,  or  they  could  have  no  way 
to  qualify  each   other.      Accordingly, 
an   appeal   to  all  history  evokes   the 
unanimous  verdict  that  no  country  was 
ever  free,   progressive,   or  illustrious, 
that  had  not  its  Jerusalem,  its  Athens, 
its  Rome,  its  Paris,  or  its  London.     In 
all  past  centuries  the  political  metropo- 
lis determined  that  of  Mind.     In  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  a  most  re- 
markable exception  demonstrates  our 
leadership  in  that  great  differentiation 
of  Sovereignty  from  Law  that  begins  in 
Europe  to  show  signs  of  reducing  the 
political  function  of  the  State  to  that  of 
police  regulation.     Mind  shrinks  from 
our  political  capital,  yet  has  none  of  its 
own.     Here,  taking  the  risk  of  good 
taste,  we  borrow  the  chemist's  phrase 
to  say  that  every  place  in  America  is 
now  either  in  too  early  a  state  of  crys- 
tallization to  qualify  a  residual  medium 
for   true    intellectual  composition,   or 
else  it  is  already  dominated  by  local 
compounds  for  which   no  solvent   is 
afforded  by  the  unassisted  focal  ten- 
dencies of  thought.  The  need  however 
of  a  grand  central  auditorium  of  the 
people's  thoughts  is,   we  hope,   con- 
ceded ;   and  it  is  encouraging  to  reflect 
that  the  conditions  of  it  are  mostly 
negative.    The  field,  then,  is  freest  in 
the  West 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  illustrate 
our  second  reason  for  thinking  that, 
once  fairly  started,  the  Institution  could 
be  aggrandized  by  the  laws  of  mental 
metropolitanism,  let  us  conclude  with 
a  glance  at  the  comparatively  latent 
condition  of  American  genius. 

Let  it  not  be  disputed  that  we  have 
Art,  Literature,  Philosophy,  even  apart 


from  those  of  Europe.     But  we  surely 
do  not  claim   them   as  American  in 
the   sense    in  which   we  ascribe  such 
things  to  Greece.     Yet,  with  the  same 
favoring  conditions,  the  same  or  greater 
volume  of  brain,  the  same  love  of  per- 
fection, and,  above  all,  the  same  or 
even  greater  versatility,  shall  we  need 
'the  same  six  hundred  years  for  pro- 
ducing an  American  architecture,  an 
American  art,  an  American  philosophy  ? 
We  call  nothing  Grecian  but  what  is 
of  universal  and  everlasting  interest  to 
man.     So,  in  the  great  museum  of  Pos- 
terity we  too  may  hope  to  command 
room   for    nothing    less  catholic.      It 
would,  in  that  light,  be  ridiculous  to  in- 
quire whether  we  have  yet  anything  to 
offer.     Not  that  our  products  are  use- 
less —  they  are  tentative,  and  as  such, 
gloriously  significant.     We    want  an 
Athens  —  and  as  our  continent  is  wider 
than    the    Hellenic    Archipelago,    an 
Athens  befitting  us.    From  such  a  cen- 
tre is  to  dart  a  radiance  to  impregnate 
the  mighty  and  already  nearly  nubile 
genius  of  the  great  West;    which  is 
America,  the  Un-European.     In  West- 
ern brains  sleep  the  potential  triumphs 
not  of  Virginians  or  Yankees,  but  of 
Americans,  although  now  the  West  is 
almost  passively  receptive  of  the  emis- 
sions of  the  East.     Even  those  clever 
symptom-carriers — true  pioneers  of  our 
posterity's  march  into  the  future — Miller 
and  Harte — had  nothing  thought  by 
their  neighbors  worthy  of  comparison 
with  Lowell's   potted  plums,  or  Hol- 
land's syllabub,  until  Boston,  sick  of 
her  own  sweetmeats,  was  ready  even 
for  the  slate-pencil  grit  of  John  Hay's 
poetry.      Whatever   else  be  thought, 
surely  it  is  time  for  the  West  to  abjure 
the  Dodona  of  the  East,  and  look  up 
a  greater  Delphi  at  home. 

In  but  two  localities  in  the  Republic 
has  the  American  mind  evolved  a  dis- 
tinctive and  influential  product,  and  in 
neither  case  is  it  of  catholic  interest 

Political  thought  has  seldom  in  the 
world  so  completely  absorbed  the  en- 
tire mental  resources  of  a  common- 
wealth, or  so  exquisitely  perfected  a 
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special  literature  in  its  nature  secular, 
as  in  Virginia.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
template the  lucid,  elaborate,  elegant, 
yet  stately  structure  of  American  Con- 
stitutionalism, of  which  the  tribute  of 
that  great  State  was  unquestionably 
the  best,  without  profound  sensibility. 
How,  for  the  sake  of  her  specialty,  she 
forbore  effort  in  every  other  intellectual 
field !  How,  for  generations,  she  sat 
in  pride  of  her  work,"  disdaining,  with 
delusive  and  fatal  dignity,  far  better  as- 
surances of  permanent  excellence, 
while  from  ocean  to  ocean,  grateful 
States  hailed  her  as  their  mother !  But 
what  are  written  constitutions  ?  Onlv 
contracts  between  men.  A  knife- trade 
is  a  contract.  True  fundamentals  will 
never  more  be  sought  in  Bills  of  Rights. 
They  are  shrouded  in  the  inscrutable 
constitution  of  man  himself.  Already 
we  have  lived  to  see  the  matchless  civil 
organism  so  fondly  cherished,  yield  to 
an  intemperate  ardor  born  of  the  ob- 
scure but  sublime  aspirations  of  the 
age.  Such  was  Virginia  literature  — 
Constitutionalism.  It  is  simply  obsolete. 
The  other  literature,  in  a  more  fa- 
miliar sense  of  the  word,  is  the  out- 
come chiefly  of  New  England.  Of 
this,  the  foremost  of  her  thinkers  has 
mounted  above  himself  in  saying  that 
it  has  never  yet  contributed  anything 
to  the  durable  wisdom  of  mankind. 
But  considered  as  the  adjunct  of  her 
noble  common  school  system,  it  will 
not  be  fairly  questioned  that  the  litera- 
ture of  New  England  has  worked  im- 
portant consequences  to  the  age,  and 
been,  on  the  whole,  salutary.  Yet  the 
catholic  spirit  has  been  as  alien  to  it 
as  it  could  possibly  have  been  to 
Lacedaemonian  society.  A  most  in- 
tense provincialism  saturates  every 
issue  of  New  England  genius.  "  Bos- 
ton the  brain  of  America  "  is  not  a 
boast  merely  of  ascendency ;  it  strik- 
ingly exposes  the  heart  of  every  Bos- 
ton ian  barber  and  green  grocer.  It  is 
not  that  the  hands  or  feet  or  lungs  of 
America  do  their  best  thinking  in  Bos- 
ton any  more  than  those  members  can 
think  in  the  natural  bodv  ;  but  the  idea 


is  that  between  New  England  and  the 
country  at  large,  there  is  a  relation  of 
dependent  alienage  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  what  can  think  and  what 
cannot. 

The  morbid  activity  of  this  misiocated 
insularism  explains  the  otherwise  un- 
accountable pride  with  which  that  splen- 
did people  not  only  acknowledge  but 
zealously  claim  an  ancestry  grossly  infe- 
rior to  the  aveiage  modern  Yankee  — 
contrary,  at  that,  to  the  laws  of  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  species.  It  is  congenial 
to  a  local  spirit  so  extreme  to  emulate 
even  the  so-called  "  Pilgrims,"  merely 
because  they  were  more  emphatically 
a  "  peculiar  people  "  than  any  set  of 
misanthropes  that  ever  distorted  genial 
human  nature.  Even  though  the  faith 
of  the  Druids  is  not  more  altarless  now 
in  New  England  than  the  Puritan's  pe- 
culiar theology,  yet  his  grotesque  figure, 
worshipping  his  own  passions  as  gods, 
and  tolerating  no  halt  of  other  people's 
tribute  of  humility  to  the  same,  is  a 
sublime  object,  seen  through  the  Bosto- 
centric  theory  of  the  universe. 

It  is  thus  timely  for  us  to  realize  that 
our  philosophy,  art  and  literature,  for 
the  most  part,  are  essentially  European 
except  where  they  are  morbid,  already 
obsolete,  or  insignificant.  The  "  Poet 
of  the  Sierras,"  however,  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  no  place  but  America, 
for  they  did  not  know  what  else  to  do 
with  him.  So  with  Bret  Harte.  Let 
us  hope  for  a  future  glorious  enough  to 
render  the  present  the  Chaucerian  stage 
of  our  native  genius.  But  let  it  not  run 
to  waste  and  to  mischief  for  the  cor- 
responding five  centuries,  for  want  of  a 
nucleus  for  elimination  and  develop- 
ment. It  will  grow  up  somewhere  in 
the  West,  if  the  want  of  it  does  not 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  nation.  Let 
Chicago  be  the  Sovereign  City.  Let 
her  collect  here  from  the  redolent  air 
the  free  electricity  of  forty  millions  of 
minds,  whether  to  forge  into  the  thun- 
derbolts of  authority  or  to  temper  into 
the  equilibrium  of  perpetual  peace  — 
yea,  let  her  get  it,  even  if  she  have  to 
hoist  a  kite  amidst  the  derision  of  fools. 

John  M.  Binckley. 
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"  r  I  ^*HE  gentle  reader  "will  surely 
J^  be  decoyed,  by  such  a  head- 
ing, into  a  perusal  of  my  first  sentence. 
But  my  conscience  drives  me  to  the 
avowal  that  I  only  have  in  mind  some 
notes  of  an  excursion  (p  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  1  realize  the  duplicity  of  try- 
ing to  sail  into  the  uncertain  harbor  of 
"  the  public  ear"  on  false  pretences. 

England  calls  its  pet  island  "  Eden's 
Garden."  But  the  mother -land  is 
itself  so  fair  that  I  should  hesitate  to 
give  the  palm  to  a  daughter  even  so 
lovely  as  this. 

We  landed  at  Cowes — the  paradise 
of  yachtsmen ;  rumbled  through  its 
narrow  streets  on  top  of  an  omnibus, 
over-grown  and  over-crowded,  to  New- 
port—  the  island's  little  capital.  On 
the  way  we  had  two  conversations  with 
a  pair  of  passengers,  resident  here- 
about, which  Irving  would  have  turned 
to  admirable  account  had  these  poor 
"chronicles"  been  his.  The  best- 
dressed  and  best-looking  of  these  Isle  of 
Wighters  could  tell  us  least — had  never 
heard  of  Tennyson,  ignored  Leigh  Rich- 
mond utterly,  marvelled  much  that  the 
"  Dairyman's  Daughter"  should  be  in- 
quired about — "  there  was  such  lots  of 
'em  "  —  and  wondered  why  we  wanted 
to  see  "  Old  Carisbrooke  Castle," 
which,  though  but  two  miles  from  his 
home,  he  had  never  visited.  The 
rough,  carroty-haired  countryman  who 
sat  beside  this  worthy  (and  to  whom 
Semiramis  whispered  me  not  to  talk, 
as  she  was  sure  nothing  could  be  made 
of  him)  proved  just  the  man  I  had 
been  looking  for.  In  twenty  minutes' 
conversation  I  had  learned  the  precise 
route  to  Tennyson's  home  —  to  the 
41  Dairyman's  Daughter's  "  cottage  and 
grave ;  and  had  been  duly  warned 
M  not  to  go  wastin'  your  time,  Miss, 
hauntin'  our  Laureate,  as  so  many  a 
one  does,  but  just  le'ave  him  alone  to 
smoke  his  pipe  and  weave  his  rhymes ;" 


also  not  to  go  to  Osborne,  "  for  ye 
simply  won't  get  in,  as  her  Majesty 
may  land  at  any  hour,  and  even  an 
American  can't  bribe  the  keeper."  All 
this  I  learned,  not  to  mention  such 
scraps  of  personal  history  as  that  my 
informant  was  a  radical  in  politics,  a 
dissenter  in  religion,  and  a  sheep - 
dealer  by  trade.  Afterward,  as  we 
rumbled  through  the  town,  we  saw  him 
in  the  market-place,  "  returning  to  his 
muttons,"  of  which  he  told  us  he  had 
twenty  on  sale  that  day. 

Leaving  Newport,  we  jogged  on  to 
the  pretty  little  town  of  Carisbrooke, 
whence  we  walked  up  to  the  Castle  — 
the  more  active  of  our  party  making 
its  circuit,  and  finding  every  lonesome 
room  haunted  by  thoughts  of  Good 
Queen  Bess  and  stubborn,  unfortunate 
King  Charles  I.  A  young  woman  of 
quite  literary  aspect,  \vith  a  wise  -  look- 
ing book  under  her  arm,  opened  the 
wicket  for  us,  and  we  thought  her  an 
obliging  tourist,  till  she  took  the  prof- 
fered coin  so  seldom  refused  in  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  and  told  us  how 
to  "  do  "  the  fine  old  ruin  " en  regie'* 
But  somehow,  after  Netley  Abbey, 
Carisbrooke  seemed  tame  and  "  too 
far  gone  "  for  much  enthusiasm.  What 
I  shall  remember  longest  is  its  fortress- 
well — excavated  in  forgotten  centuries 
to  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  or 
more  —  from  whose  black  abyss  the 
most  forlorn,  demented -looking  donkey 
I  ever  saw,  drew  a  full  bucket  for  us, 
by  toddling  along  a  great  wheel,  in 
tread  -  mill  fashion. 

Going  to  Carisbrooke  village,  near 
by,  we  had  a  homely  but  most  tooth- 
some English  dinner  at  the  €i  Bugle 
Hotel."  The  mistress  of  the  house 
waited  on  us  herself,  cutting  the  M  half- 
gallon  loaf,"  and  telling  us  she  once 
saw  Tennyson;  that  is,  an  ordinary - 
looking  man  passed  by,  and  afterward 
somebody  said  he  'd  wrote  a  book  about 
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a  sailor  that  went  off  and  got  ship  - 
wrecked,  and  when  he  came  back  his 
wife  was  married  again.  She  always 
thought  the  person  that  pointed  this 
man  out  to  her  called  his  name  Veni- 
son. 

Over  our  mid  -  day  meal  our  party 
decided  on  a  separation.  Four  of 
them  openly  declared  their  indifference 
to  the  "  Dairyman's  Daughter"  and  all 
the  haunts  pertaining  to  her,  and  ex- 
pressed their  fixed  determination  "  to 
see  the  inside  of  Osborne,"  if  money 
would  purchase  that  beatific  vision. 
Two  of  them,  mindful  of  the  sheep- 
dealer's  admonition,  and  knowing  that 
the  scenery  involved  in  the  excursion 
was  particularly  fine  —  remembering 
also  the  pleasure  with  which  Dr.  Park, 
of  Andover,  had  spoken  of  his  visit 
there  —  decided  for  the  daughter  of 
the  dairyman.  So,  complying  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  landlady,  we 
chartered  "  our  vicar's  chaise,  and  the 
nice,  stiddy  young  man  that  drives  it," 
and  off  we  bowled,  through  the  shadi- 
est and  loveliest  of  lanes.  Of  all  the 
hamlets  that  English  authors  set  be- 
fore us  or  pensive  fancy  conjures  when 
we  read  about  the  mother -land,  this 
Arreton  —  at  which  we  soon  arrived — 
seems  to  me  the  thoroughest  fulfilment 
of  one's  ideal.  What  a  good  and  ig- 
norant life  one  might  here  lead  !  How 
distant  from  the  pleasures,  sins,  and 
numberless  amenities  of  this  our  wide, 
wide  world  —  "so  near  and  yet  so  far  " 
from  all  that  pains  and  pleases  on  the 
turbulent  but  buoyant  sea  of  politics, 
art,  poetry,  which  we  call  "  life ! " 
What  a  host  of  intricate  relationships 
to  the  world  we  touch  at  points  so 
many  and  so  varied,  are  brushed 
aside  like  cobwebs,  as  one  enters  the 
still  graveyard  where  simple  Elizabeth 
Walbridge  has  slept  so  sweetly  and  so 
long! 

In  the  cool  shade  of  the  gray  old 
church  —  the  very  quaintest  in  the 
kingdom  —  how  many  a  "  fitful  fever" 
has  been  quenched ;  and,  looking  far 
above  its  dim  old  spire  into  the  quiet 
heavens,  what   down  -  like   peace  has 


fallen  into  tumultuous  hearts!  If  one 
should  ask  me  the  place  of  all  that  I 
have  seen  in  my  restless  wanderings 
over  the  earth  which  lent  itself  most 
readily  to  ("  sober  second  thought " — 
the  place  where  one  could  be  most 
truly  "  in  but  not  of  "  this  world  ;  did 
any  seek  the  sanctuary  of  a  silence 
sacred  but  not  terrible  ;  of  a  serenity 
profound  as  that  which  glorifies  the 
brows  undreaded  death  has  touched, 
yet  sweet  and  human  as  the  smile 
upon  a  sleeping  baby's  face  —  I  would 
point  him  to  this  tree  -  embosomed 
hamlet.  Here  the  invisible  Spirit's 
breath  alone  seems  to  stir  the  quiet 
leaves,  and  the  very  sunshine  is  toned 
and  tempered  as  one  sees  it  not  else- 
where. The  clustered  homes  look  as 
if  they  had  grown  here,  like  the  trees 
which  hide  them  ;  one's  fancy  cannot 
make  itself  believe  that  ever  "sound 
of  hammer  or  of  saw  "  was  heard  in  a 
retreat  so  still.  The  solemn  church 
has  a  look  so  old  and  gray,  one  well 
might  fancy  it  a  feature  of  the  scene  as 
natural  as  the  boulders  on  the  high- 
way, and  around  it  the  silent  grave- 
yard stretched  its  quiet  shadows  on  a 
quiet  summer  noon. 

A  little  child,  not  six  years  old,  was 
playing  near  the  roadside  as  we  alighted 
from  the  carriage,  and  at  a  sign  from 
"  the  stiddy  young  man,"  she  con- 
ducted us  to  the  church  -yard,  walking 
demurely  down  the  narrow  lane  be- 
fore us,  finger  in  mouth,  and  looking  a 
strange,  elfish  little  guide,  as  she 
threaded  her  way  among  the  thickly- 
strewn  graves.  Two  old  ladies  were 
sitting  in  contemplative  attitude  on  a 
bench  under  the  trees.  They  hardly 
raised  their  eyes  to  follow  our  hasty 
steps  as  we  passed  their  shady  nook. 
The  child»guided  us  to  the  rear  of  the 
church,  quite  under  the  shadow  of 
its  venerable  walls,  crossed  a  small 
bit  of  sun  -  lit  sward,  and  stood 
beside  a  plain  white  head  -  stone, 
much  larger  than  herself.  Resting 
her  hand  upon  it,  she  pointed  to  the 
name  we  sought  and  sententiously  ob- 
served, "  That's  it."     Beside  the  grave 
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were  two  others  —  that  of  the  parents 
and  the  sister  of  good  Leigh  Rich- 
mond's heroine  —  the  latter  without 
tomb  -  stones,  those  of  the  sisters  hav- 
ing been  secured  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  simpler  than 
these  little  monuments  ;  and  Leigh 
Richmond's  epitaph  written  for  that  of 
the  "  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  is  very 
touching  and  appropriate  —  especially 
these  lines : 

"  Stranger,  if  e'er  by  chance  or  feeling  led, 
Up°n  tn»s  hallowed  turf  thy*  footsteps  tread- 
Turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  sod, 
And  think  of  her  whose  spirit  rests  with  God. 
Lowly  her  lot  on  earth  ;  but  He  who  bore 
Tidings  of  grace  and  blessings  to  the  poor, 
Gave  her.  His  truth  and  faithfulness  to  prove, 
The  choicest  treasures  of  His  boundless  love. 
O  happy  saint,  may  we  like  thee  be  blest. 
In  life  be  faithful  and  in  death  find  rest." 

Think  of  it !  A  humble  servant  -  girl's 
story,  very  simply  told,  without  charm  of 
subject  or  of  style,  has  been  translated 
into  a  hundred  languages — has  gone 
to  the  remotest  island  of  the  tropic  seas, 
and  roused  the  dormant  consciences  of 
thousands.  A  genius  for  goodness  — 
an  ambition  to  be  good  —  what  force 
is  so  resistless,  what  influence  lasts  so 
long  ?  I  brought  away  with  me  a  dan- 
delion that  was  growing  on  the  grave 
I  came  to  see,  for  I  thought  it  a  fit 
emblem,  with  its  modest  stem  and 
globe  of  gold,  of  the  lowly  life  which 
yet  was  glorified  by  some  of  the  loveli- 
est beams  which  make  bright  the  sun 
of  Righteousness. 

The  gray  -  haired  sexton  came  across 
the  little  meadow  to  show  us  the  old 
church,  on  whose  plain  and  unadorned 
interior  he  seemed  to  take  fully  as 
much  pride  as  the  elegant  beadle  of 
Yorkminster  evinces  in  his  own  "  espe- 
cial charge." 

"  There  his  some  very  hold  brass  in 
the  chancel,  ladies.  You  really  ought  n't 
to  miss  of  seein'  it,"  he  said,  touching 
his  old  straw  hat.  But  we  had  seen 
so  much  "  brass,"  ancient  and  modern, 
in  that  museum  of  antiquities  called 
"  Europe,"  that  we  declined,  to  the 
evident  disgust  of  the  exhibitor. 

Reluctantly  we  turned    away   from 


Arreton  —  the  ideal  home  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  sleep  —  and  told  our  "  stiddy 
young  man  who  drives  the  vicar's 
carriage,"  to  take  us  next  to  the  cot- 
tage of  the  Dairyman.  But  that  worthy 
felt  called  upon  to  reason  with  us  in 
this  wise : 

"In  the  first  place,  you  must  know 
that  it 's  a  long  ways  off —  three  good 
miles  there  and  back ;  and  I  'm  per- 
suaded vou  'd  miss  the  six  o'clock  boat 
for  Southampton  that  I  've  given  you 
my  word  you  should  be  in  time  for. 
Then  again,  it's  nothing  to  see,  1 
assure  you,  ladies  —  being  as  com- 
mon a  cottage  as  there  is  on  the  whole 
island.  I  can  show  you  many  a  one 
like  it.  And  besides,  you  could  n't  get 
in  if  you  went ;  for  the  present  proprie- 
tor do  n't  like  troubling  himself  for 
visitors,  and  it  was  recently  a  question 
of  pulling  the  old  ricket  down  alto- 
gether." 

And  we  range  ourselves  as  usual  on 
different  sides  of  the  argument  —  she 
the  conservative,  I  the  radical;  she 
cautious,  I  adventurous;  she  saying, 
"We  mustn't  miss  the  boat,"  and  I, 
"  But  we  must  see  the  cottage."  But 
with  two  against  one,  it  is  manifest 
who  gained  the  day;  and  we  drove  off 
regretfully  to  join  our  friends  at  Os- 
borne—  the  "stiddy  young  man." 
true  to  his  word,  pointing  out  now  and 
then  a  cottage,  with  his  long  whip, 
and  turning  toward  me  with  his  squint 
eyes,  saying,  "  It 's  very  like  the  Dairy- 
man's, I  do  assure  you,  Miss,  only  far 
prettier,  and  better  worth  your  while/' 

Alas  for  those  to  whom  "a  prim- 
rose "  is  "  a  primrose  "  only,  and  "  the 
blue  sky's  witchery"  a  thing  that 
never  melts  into  their  deepest  heart! 
Our  driver  "meant  well,"  I  am  sure. 
Indeed  this  is  a  universal  trait  of 
"Peter  Bell's"  large  family.  Seeing 
our  disappointment,  he  exerted  him- 
self to  make  us  forget  it,  telling  us  to 
look  "  very  minutely  toward  the  hori- 
zon that  we  might  discern  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fresh  water  and  Yarmouth," 
but  saying  nothing  whatever  of  the 
Laureate  or  of  the  splendid  chapter 
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from  "  David  Copperfield,"  whose 
scene  is  here.  He  drove  us,  of  his 
own  free  will,  to  "  Her  Majesty's 
church,"  outside  the  jealous  walls  that 
enclose  the  paradise  of  Osborne.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  little  temples 
to  be  found  anywhere,  and  is  particu- 
larly interesting  as  another  reminder 
of  that  noble  affection  which,  more 
than  all  their  power  and  majesty,  will 
make  the  names  of  Victoria  and  Albert 
beloved  in  future  ages.  Their  initials, 
entwined,  form  a  prominent  device  in 
the  ornamentation  of  this  beautiful 
church,  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Queen  by  her  husband,  who  designed 
it  and  superintended  its  construction. 
It  seems  to  me  no  edifice  ever  lent 
itself  more  readily  to  the  forms  of 
Christian  worship.  It  is  so  chastely 
beautiful ;  suited  so  to  solemn  contem- 
plations ;  so  loftily  religious  in  its 
seeming,  expressing  all  that  form  and 
color  as  applied  to  architecture  can. 
The  aspirations  of  man's  soul  toward 
the  unseen  Spirit  above  him,  and  that 
Spirit's  loving  notice  of  his  prayer,  are 


here  suggested  by  all  that  speaks  to 
eye  and  ear.  By  the  seat  set  apart 
for  the  Queen  (which  is  so  placed  that 
she  can  listen  to  and  unite  in  the  ser- 
vices almost  unobserved),  is  a  simple 
monument,  one  of  the  many  she  has 
erected  to  the  Prince  Consort.  It 
bears  his  bust  in  profile  and  a  brief 
epitaph,  of  which  these  are  the  con- 
cluding words :  "  To  whom  this  monu- 
ment is  erected  by  his  devoted  and 
broken-hearted  widow,  Queen  Victo- 
ria." 

We  looked  long  down  the  cool  vis- 
tas of  "  Osborne  "  from  "  without  the 
gate,"  and  were  glad  that  in  a  home 
so  sheltered  and  so  noble  the  lonesome 
Queen  can  shut  herself  from  the  ob- 
trusive world,  and  hide  her  wound  as 
does  the  stricken  deer  in  the  deep  wil- 
derness ;  and  as  we  went  our  restless 
way  we  mused  upon  the  lesson  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  reflection  that  the 
saddest  woman  in  England's  realm 
wears  England's  crown  upon  her  head, 
and  lives  in  its  "  Garden  of  Eden." 

Frances  E.  Wiliard. 
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The  Life  and  Times  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley, Founder  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune; with  Extended  Notices  of  Many 
of  his  Contemporary  Statesmen  and  Jour- 
nalists. By  L.  D.  Ingersoll.  Chicago: 
The  Union  Publishing  Co. 

Horace  Greeley  was  the  most  remarka- 
ble man  of  his  generation,  not  excepting 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  Victor  Hugo.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  greatness  of 
one  class  of  men  is  in  degree  relative  to 
antecedent  types,  and  that  of  another  class 
in  the  strength  of  the  popular  reaction  upon 
their  typeless  characters.  Louis  Napoleon, 
Lord  Macaulay,  Daniel  Webster,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Count  Cavour,  had  their  re- 
spective prototypes;  whether,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Emperor,  an  express  ex- 
emplar was  selected  in  a  past  Caesar  of 
statesmanship,  of  letters,  or  of  diplomacy, 
or  whether  the  archetype  has  been  recog- 
nized only  by  others.  But  men  like  Frank- 
lin, Coleridge,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Lorenzo 
Dow,  Wendell  Phillips,  are  their  own 
archetypes,  with  whom  comparison  is  more 
than  odious.  The  utmost  variety  in  amount 
of  intellect,  dignity  of  means,  and  quality 
of  aim,  is  seen  in  men  whom  we  can  meas- 
ure only  by  the  impress  they  made  on  the 
tone  and  current  of  popular  thought.  Plato 
is  typical  as  a  philosopher.  Yet,  but  for 
Socrates,  we  know  not  what  might  have 
been  Plato's  philosophy;  while  we  can 
hardly  compare  Socrates  to  other  sages,  as 
a  character,  without  injustice  to  him  and 
them.  So  John  Randolph,  evidently  a 
feeble  intellect  in  the  midst  of  powerful 
men,  is  yet  a  lively  tradition;  while  such  a 
man  as  John  Taylor,  of  his  own  State,  must 
be  found  in  the  musty  pamphlets  of  a  great 
but  obsolete  doctrinal  controversy  about 
State  Rights.  Dr.  Franklin  was  known 
as  a  printer,  a  pamphleteer,  an  almanac- 
maker,  and  a  thrifty  man  of  business  in 
the  colonies,  while  European  savans  were 


recognizing  him  as  a  philosopher.  Horace 
Greeley  was  popularly  called  a  philosopher, 
with  perhaps  less  of  the  philosophical  char- 
acter than  any  man  of  equal  intellectual 
power.  Without  the  poetical  faculty,  he 
was  essentially  a  man  of  sentiment,  as  im- 
patiently averse  to  logical  symmetry  as  even 
to  stupidity.  His  political  economy  is  rich 
in  thought,  but  compares  with  that  of  Mill, 
for  example  —  or  even  with  the  shallow- 
essays  of  a  swarm  of  sciolists  —  as  the 
prodigal  handful  of  gold  in  the  plays  com- 
pares with  a  broker's  exact  settlement  over 
his  counter.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  had  Mr. 
Greeley  been  tempered  down  in  intellect 
without  cooling  his  heart,  not  the  crafty 
politician  but  the  misgiving  visionary 
would  have  been  the  unhappy  result.  The 
great  courage,  which  beyond  any  other 
quality  has  rendered  him  illustrious,  would 
have  been  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought ;  "  for  the  acutene$s  of  his  con- 
science, with  every  kindred  sensibility, 
would  have  made  even  slight  wrong  or 
pain  to  others  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
any  measure  for  his  own  or  the  public  good, 
if  with  his  intensity  of  faith  the  end  had 
not  always  recommended  itself  with  far 
more  than  rational  force.  What  is  called 
"  inconsistency  "  is  so  far  from  a  defect  in 
such  a  character,  that  it  is  strictly  a  corrd- 
lative  of  it — particularly  if  the  squabbles 
of  politicians  become  a  part  of  the  field  of 
its  activity.  Besides  Mr.  Greeley,  some 
scores  of  public  men  perceived  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  Pacific  Railroad.  Many,  how- 
ever, did  not  advocate  it,  being  unwilling 
to  conspire  on  a  measure  for  private  plun- 
der as  well  as  public  good.  Others,  how- 
ever, were  willing,  and  became  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's coadjutors.  But  with  the  coolness 
of  the  former  class,  Mr.  Greeley  would 
have  been  abundantly  sagacious  to  forecast 
the  Credit  Mobiliers,  etc.,  of  the  latter ;  a 
pitch  of  corruption  in  which  he  lived  to 
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recognize  and  publicly  proclaim  an  evil  far 
outweighing  every  good  of  Pacific  Rail- 
road enterprises.  It  is  morally  certain 
that  if  the,  corruption  which  he  denounced 
in  public  speeches  of  the  late  campaign 
had  been  even  probably  foreseen  by  him 
in  1859,  and  later,  he  would  not  have  urged 
measures  for  a  Pacific  Railroad.  Yet  with- 
out him,  few  persons  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  that  great  work, 
would  admit  that  it  would  have  been  en- 
tered upon  for  many  years  yet.  His  im- 
agination seized  the  object,  and  he  crossed 
the  plains,  firing  himself  and  the  people 
with  the  magnificent  prospect.  He  was  an 
enthusiast,  not  of  the  typical  sort,  but  sui 
generis.  Men  who  bold  in  their  souls 
a  nameless  coal,  hidden  in  the  thick 
ashes  of  all  their  other  passions,  thence 
called  cold,  are  as  far  as  possible  from  this 
phosphorescent  spirit  with  such  universal 
affinities  that  all  manner  of  contact  would 
set  it  aglow.  Upon  Carlyle's  types  of 
heroes,  Greeley  was  one  of  the  very  least 
of  men,  for  without  thousands  of  others 
he  was  nobody.  But  no  electrometer 
could  more  quickly  feel  the  outside  ele- 
ments than  the  strong  heart  of  this  man 
could  feel  impinging  on  it  the  magnetism 
of  mankind ;  and  his  greatness  was  in  this, 
viz. :  he  acted  on  it  with  more  universality, 
more  promptness,  and  immensely  more  fer- 
tility and  energy,  than  any  other  man  of  the 
age.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  now  that 
Horace  Greeley  is  no  more,  that  we  may 
deliberately  weigh  words,  and  say  that  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  more  men,  wo- 
men and  children  bear  traces  of  reflected 
Greeleyism  than  they  do  of  any  other  sin- 
gle influence  of  this  generation.  In  other 
words,  American  character  is  what  it  is, 
owing  in  a  sensible  degree  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Greeley  shot  himself  off  amongst  us 
daily  for  thirty  years,  having  loaded  him- 
self as  regularly  with  our  saltpetre,  our 
sulphur,  and  our  charcoal. 

If  an  age,  or  at  least  a  generation,  must 
elapse  before  a  great  man's  biography  can 
be  written,  it  is  especially  so  where  the 
subject  is  one  whose  whole  range  of  activ- 
ities were  those  of  his  times  —  who  had  no 
subjective  life,  and  whose  triumphs  were 
not  of  the  monumental  sort.     The  present 


age  is,  at  least,  as  likely  to  require  the 
subtlest  analysis  as  any  that  ever  went  be- 
fore; and  till  the  Grote,  the  Muller,  or  the 
Niebuhr  of  the  far  future  shall  weigh  it  in 
his  fine  balances,  the  true  and  perfect  biog- 
raphy of  Mr.  Greeley  cannot  be  written ; 
and  yet  then  it  would  be  but  short,  for  his 
influence  on  contemporaries  was  not  of  the 
reproductive  kind.  It  took  effect  —  good 
effect  —  but  will  die  with  the  times.  He 
evolved  no  idea.  But  his  memory  will 
probably  endure  as  long  as  that  of  any 
contemporary  whose  name  has  not  become 
a  necessary  term  of  historical  description. 
Especially  if  the  journalistic  press  may  be 
considered  perpetual,  the  time  is  hard  to 
foresee  when  the  tripod  will  own  a  fonder 
tradition  than  the  great  editor  of  the  times 
of  the  civil  war. 

The  few  good  biographies  in  the  world 
—  and  they  are  all  modern  —  are,  without 
exception,  of  one  or  the  other  of  two 
classes,  viz. :  They  are  philosophical,  crit- 
ical, prolix  to  the  general  reader,  abstruse 
to  the  tale -seeker,  and  too  disinterested 
and  impartial  to  be  popular ;  or  else  they 
are  Boswellian.  The  latter  method,  no 
one  of  the  many  capable  familiars  of  Mr. 
Greeley  has  yet  adopted,  though  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  most  interesting  person 
since  Dr.  Johnson  will  yet  reach  the  next 
generation  through  some  fond,  transparent 
Bos  well.  Surely,  subserviency  was  never 
more  excusable  nor  less  degrading  than 
when  rendered  to  a  really  venerable  man 
so  unselfish  as  Greeley;  and  the  fact  is, 
there  was  abundance  of  it  amongst  many 
experienced  and  talented  subordinates,  one 
of  whom  might  rely  upon  a  higher  tribute 
of  respect  from  the  public  to  himself  in  the 
character  of  a  Boswellian "  biographer  of 
the  dead,  than  in  that,  heretofore  acquired, 
of  an  obsequious  flatterer  of  the  living. 
Mr.  Parton's  Life  of  Greeley,  like  most  of 
the  works  of  this  facile  writer,  has  the  tone 
without  the  quality  of  fine  thought.  It  is 
flattering  to  the  indolent  reader  to  be  told 
commonplace  or  superficial  things  in  those 
terms  of  studied  nicety  which  commonly 
anticipate  profound  thoughts.  But  it  is  a 
vice  to  employ  the  spectacular  properties, 
the  red  lights,  the  bogus  thunders,  etc.,  in 
order  to  exalt  the  inglorious  simplicity  of 
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some  particular  juncture  in  the  hero's  life 
into  high  tragedy  or  epic.  Throughout  his 
l>ook,  Mr.  Parton  has  seized  on  such  occa- 
sions and  drawn  freely  on  the  license  of 
the  confiding  reader  for  the  particulars. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  is  completely  blameless 
.  under  thre  head.  He  has  said  nothing  in 
/  the  stage  spirit,  nor  attempted  the  delicate 
.work  of  closely  analyzing  states  of  mind, 
conflicts  of  motive,  significant  but  minor 
actions,  and  the  like  —  a  process  inevitably 
stupid  and  unsatisfactory,  unless  rendered 
piquant,  perspicuous  and  graphic  by  that 
vicious  and  unwarranted  assumption  of  all 
the  premises,  when,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  a  man  himself  can 
hardly  tell  how  many  influences  had  a  hand 
in  making  up  his  mind.  In  fact,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  man  Horace  Greeley, 
as  a  person,  has  somehow  come  to  be  so 
well  known  among  the  whole  people,  that 
it  is  hardly  unjust  to  say  that  Parton's  Life 
of  Greeley  is  worse  than  useless.  It  gives 
a  very  false  idea  of  its  subject,  so  that  the 
average  newspaper  -  reading  citizen  would, 
strangely  enough,  know  less  about  Horace 
Greeley  after  reading  Mr.  Parton's  book 
than  he  did  before.  He  would  learn  some 
new  facts,  but  would  lose  the  significance 
of  the  whole  stock  of  them.  The  "  Re- 
collections of  a  Busy  Life"  of  course  oc- 
cupies a  footing  of  its  own ;  while  the  sev- 
eral ephemeral  sketches  of  Mr.  Greeley 
are  not  deserving  of  mention. 

It  remains,  then,  to  say  that  the  work 
before  us  is  the  only  life  of  Greeley  which 
we  can  in  any  degree  commend,  and  is, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  timely  in  general 
plan,  style,  and  treatment,  that  has  been 
projected.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  with  great  good 
sense,  keeps  in  mind  his  dedication,  which 
is  to  the  printers  and  editors  of  the  coun- 
try; and  on  the  plane  of  endeavor  thus 
prescribed  by  himself,  he  has  fully  achieved 
success.  Without  the  slightest  affectation 
of  the  exhaustive  and  philosophical  treat- 
ment which  is  the  becoming  work  of  pos- 
terity, or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  cant 
and  foppery  which  disfigure  Mr.  Parton's 
work,  he  writes  like  a  journalist  about  a 
journalist  to  brother  journalists,  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  keeping  exactly  on  the 
plane  of   popular   apprehension  —  neither 


above  it  nor  by  any  means  below  it — on 
which  the  public  are  accustomed  to  acquire 
all  their  knowledge  of  contemporary  char- 
acter and  history.  He  has,  here  and  there, 
borrowed  the  language  of  prevailing  pre- 
judice in  alluding  to  certain  persons  and 
events ;  but  happily,  by  way  of  such  ex- 
ception to  a  style  of  great  candor,  direct- 
ness and  impartiality.  In  looking  through 
party  history*  back  to  1840,  Mr.  Ingersoll 
has  not  read  unfruitfully  ;  and  passages 
occur,  here  and  there,  worthy  a  more  pre- 
tentious thinker,  sweeping  away  at  a  stroke 
much  old  cobwebbery  about  Clay,  Jackson, 
Van  Buren,  etc.,  and  their  struggles.  With 
regard  to  recent  politics,  while  his  difficult 
task  would  have  rendered  forbearance  of 
his  own  opinions  in  some  cases  erroneously 
significant,  perhaps,  yet  the  value  of  cur- 
rent political  observations  is  a  matter  in 
which  we  all  necessarily  prejudge  each 
other  in  some  degree.  Many  will  find 
their  own  sentiments  frankly  and  aptly  put 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  while  those 
who  would  pronounce  the  opposite  views 
themselves,  would  hardly  withhold  the 
praise  of  openness  in  Mr.  Ingersoll. 

The  work  is  very  abundantly  illustrated, 
and  we  have  been  struck  by  the  judicious 
choice  of  subjects  for  the  pencil ;  not  many 
being  devoted  to  filling  the  imagination 
with  historic  public  acts  and  the  like,  bat 
rather  made  instructive  by  presenting  the 
portraits  of  the  men,  some  relatively  ob- 
scure, who  have  been  inseparably  connect 
ed  with  Mr.  Greeley's  labors,  contests  and 
triumphs.  Mr.  Ingersoll's  work  will  be 
accepted  by  the  country  as  the  standard 
Life  of  Greeley  until  long  after  the  smoke 
clears  away. 

Landscape  Architecture,  as  Applied  to 
the  Wants  of  the  West;  with  an  Essay 
on  Forest  Planting  on  the  Great  Plains. 
By  II .  W.  S.  Cleveland, ^I^andscape  Ar- 
chitect. Chicago:  Jansen,  McClurg  & 
Co. 

Doubtless  to  every  man  and  woman,  at 
some  period  of  their  lives,  there  comes  the 
desire  to  own  and  occupy  a  piece  of  ground 
large  enough,  at  least,  for  lawn  and  garden 
purposes.  Especially  is  this  feeling  prev- 
alent during  the  seasons  of  "suburban" 
excitement  such  as  annually  stir  the  heart 
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of  the  Chicagoan  with  a  longing  for  rural 
life.     To  those  thus  affected,  the  subject  of 
which  this  little  book  purports  to  treat  is 
of  peculiar  interest,  for,  as  the  author  defines 
it,  "  Landscape  Gardening,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, Landscape  Architecture,  is  the  art  of 
arranging  land  so  as  to  adapt  it  most  con- 
veniently, economically"  and  gracefully,  to 
any  of  the  varied  wants  of  civilization." 
After  alluding  to  the  frequent  and  glaring 
instances  of  want  of  taste,  and  even  com- 
mon sense,  in  the  placing  of  buildings,  lay- 
ing out  of  grounds,  planting  or  removal  of 
trees,  etc., the  writer  justly  remarks,  "The 
primary   work  is   what   confers   character 
upon  the  place,"  and  proceeds  to  dilate  a 
little  upon  the   incurable   blunders  which 
are  often  made  by  the  unskilful  amateur 
in   placing  the    house,    felling   trees   and 
digging  down  hills,  which  no  subsequent 
efforts  at  artificial  adornment  can  repair. 
The  writer  also  proceeds  to  urge  the  im 
portance  of  the  employment  of  taste  and 
skill  in  laying  out  villages,  and  gives  ex- 
amples of  naturally  beautiful  and  attractive 
sites  being  rendered  hideous  by  a  foolish 
adherence  to  rectangles  and  squares,  and 
cuts  and  fills,  instead  of  advantage  being 
taken   of  ravines  and  curves,  and  gentle 
slopes  and  commanding  bluffs.     He  quotes 
the  truthful  remark :  "  There  is  no  scene 
where  neatness  and  picturesquesness,  sim- 
plicity and   intricacy,  can    be   so   happily 
blended  as  in  a  village;"  and  we  join  with 
him  in  earnestly  commending  the  idea  to 
those  who  are  about   to  perpetuate  their 
taste,  or  lack  of  it,  in  laying  out  suburban  or 
rural  towns.     Posterity  will  justly  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  many  men  of  this  gener- 
ation, especially  Chicago  real  estate  specu- 
lators, for  blemishes   and    inconveniences 
which  those  bungling  operators  have  en 
tailed  upon  other  generations  in  laying  out 
new  villages. 

As  far  as  this  little  book  goes,  it  is  well ; 
but  beyond  a  number  of  general  and  sensi- 
ble hints,  it  is  singularly  devoid  of  practical 
information ;  and  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Mr.  Cleveland's  object  in  writing  it 
was  not  to  teach  people  how  to  adorn  their 
own  grounds,  but  to  show  them  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  Mr.  Cleveland  to  do  it 
for  them.     For  this  reason  the  book  pre- 


tends to  be  a  good  deal  more  than  it  really 
is ;  but  still  the  land  owner  will  find  in  it 
many  very  valuable  suggestions. 

The  Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay.  By 
W.  H.  Medhurst,  H.  B.  M.  Consul  at 
Shanghae.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong &  Co.  (Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago. ) 

This  is  a  most  readable  book,  written  by 
a  gentleman  who,  from  interpreter  up  to 
British  Consul,  has  been  an  official  in 
China  for  thirty  years.  His  descriptions  of 
street  -  scenes,  manners,  methods  of  trans- 
portation, work,  etc.,  are  so  lively,  graphic 
and  instructive,  that  it  may  well  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  make  the  whole  book  of 
them,  and  a  bigger  book  at  that.  He 
however  has  but  sparingly  indulged  his 
happier  vein,  and  half  apologizes  for  doing 
us  that  good ;  while,  without  any  evident 
misgiving,  he  discusses  with  singular  in- 
consistency of  argument,  and,  we  suspect, 
some  insincerity,  various  prevalent  notions 
and  opinions  relative  to  the  policy  and  in- 
tercourse which  have  so  long  been  mat- 
ter of  controversy  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  following  is  probably  new  to  many  of 
the  best  informed  of  our  readers  : 

««  Another  favorite  conveyance  in  China 
is  the  wheelbarrow.  Not  anything  like 
the  vehicle  known  by  that  name  amongst 
ourselves,  but  a  more  convenient  and  scien- 
tifically constructed  affair.  The  wheel 
measures  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  so  placed  as  to  nin  under*  the  centre 
of  the  body,  which  is  a  mere  frame  -  work, 
with  a  ledge  on  either  side,  after  the 
fashion  of  an  Irish  ear.  The  passengers — 
for  the  machine  will  carry  as  many  as  four — 
sit  on  either  side  of  the  frame,  with  their 
legs  outward ;  or  one  or  two  will  sit  on  the 
one  ledge,  balanced  by  their  luggage  on 
the  other.  The  weight  being  thus  poised 
upon  the  wheel  as  a  centre,  the  barrow- 
man,  who  grasps  a  shaft  in  either  hand, 
aided  by  a  strap  over  his  shoulders,  has 
little  to  do  beyond  pushing  and  guiding  the 
vehicle." 

When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  Dr. 
Johnson  that  Goldsmith  had  a  notion  to 
travel  into  distant  countries  and  make  a 
l>ook  of  his  observations  of  new  and 
strange   things,  Johnson   said  :    "  Sir,   he 
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would  go  to  China  and,  returning,  publish 
in  London  a  description  of  a  wheelbarrow." 
Here,  at  last,  is  the  wheelbarrow,  though, 
if  regard  be  had  to  its  uses,  it  corresj)onds 
rather  with  our  modern  omnibuses. 

We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Medhurst  for  leav- 
ing us  as  much  as  ever  in  the  dark  alx>ut 
Chinese  character  at  bottom.  It  seems 
certain  that  their  nature  and  ours  are  differ- 
ent enough  to  teach  us  both  that  we  do 
not  know  much  of  human  nature.  Their 
deficiency  in  martial  courage,  contradicted 
by  their  indifference  to  peril ;  their  unques- 
tionable gentleness  and  mildness  of  feeling, 
and  susceptibility  to  soft  impressions,  con- 
tradicted by  their  beastly  insensibility  be- 
fore spectacles  of  the  most  abominable 
cruelty  ;  their  ardent,  passionate  and  tender 
regard  for  their  dead  after  the  age  of  prat- 
tle, and  the  actual  universality  of  contempt 
for  the  bodies  of  their  children  of  earlier 
age  —  not  even  burying  them,  but  casting 
them  out  as  trash  —  these  and  a  hundred 
other  indisputable  facts  only  teach  us  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  at  the  springs  of  human 
motive. 

Ups  and  Downs  ;  An  Every  -  Day  Novel. 
By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers.  (Jansen,  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago.) 

This  novel  is  fortunately  short ;  not  that 
it  is  dull,  but  that  it  exemplifies  the  style  of 
its  class  with  a  studied  fidelity  which  would 
be  tiresome  in  a  longer  story — the  style,  we 
mean,  which  aspires  to  achieve  sufficient 
dignity  of  sentiment  and  significance,  with- 


out the  aid  of  any  kind  of  romantic  color 
ing.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  healthy  reaction 
from  the  sailing  visions  of  the  Scott, 
James,  and  Bulwer  schools,  through  whose 
translucent  enchantment  the  most  precise 
details  of  the  story  had  to  be  discerned, 
notwithstanding  the  glamour  was  but  the 
negative  effect  of  purging  the  whole  work 
of  everything  which  could  suggest  com- 
monplace, inconsiderable,  or  unseemly  ob- 
jects, however  natural,  helped  out  by  ornate 
or  at  least  fastidious  language.  But  that 
reaction  healthfully  tends  to  artlessness — 
real  simplicity.  It  is  the  opposite  and 
greater  error  to  supplant  the  art  of  indu- 
cing a  false  but  beautiful  atmosphere,  with 
the  art  of  rendering  interesting,  by  mere 
collocation,  brevity  and  drollery,  particulars 
in  their  proper  nature  insignificant  and 
contemptible.  A  clever  reporter  for  a 
daily  newspaper,  in  dull  times,  will  describe 
a  dog  -  fight  with  such  spirit  that  witnesses 
of  the  fact  will  read  the  account  with  an 
interest  which  they  could  not  have  imagined 
could  attach  to  it.  But  then  it  did  not 
attach  to  it.  But  the  present  production 
does  not  deserve  censure.  It  is  quite 
worthy  its  talented  and  indefatigable  au- 
thor, and  will  doubtless  add  to  his  reputa- 
tion ;  though  the  art  which  we  have  hinted 
at  is  not  worthy  the  emulation  of  men  of 
his  ability.  As  the  denouement  of  the 
story  includes  a  happy  windfall  in  Chicago 
suburban  real  estate,  a  kind  of  local  interest 
among  Chicago  readers  will  sharpen  their 
appreciation. 


The  is 

Lakeside  Monthly  is  coincident  with  ; 
one  of  the  mosl  notable  of  the  events  which  I 
have  marked  the  glorious  rebuilding  of  Chi-   ' 
cago —  the  opening  of  the  largest,  and  in 
many  respects  the  finest,  hotel  in  the  coun-   | 
try,  and    indeed    in    the    world.     One  re- 
mnrk.il  il  e  feature  of  all  our  American  cities  | 
is  the    rapidly -growing   tendency  toward  . 
hotel  life  among  permanent  residents.    And  i 
it  is  now  by  no  means  the  travelling  public 
alone  who  are  interested  in  the  astonishing  I 
increase   in   the   numlier,  sire,  and   luxu- 
rious nest  of  our  public  houses.    Our  front- 
ispiece   gives  the  reader  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  externa!  appearance  or  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel,  whose  many  and   massive  l 
doors  swung  open  to  the  eager  public  for  . 
the   first   time  on   the   first   day  of  June. 
When  the  Great  Fire  swept  over  Chicago,   : 
less  than  twenty  months  ago,  it  prostrated 
a  large  part  of  the  nearly  completed  wails  ] 
of   this   great  structure ;    and   the  general  I 
feeling  was  that  the  grand  enterprise  would  I 
never  lw  consummated.     But  the  project    ! 
ors  rose  to  the  emergency;  the  ruins  were  ! 
cleared    away,  and   the   reconstruction  be-   i 
jpin;  and  now,  just  as  multitudes  or  stran-   | 
gers  are  pouring  in  to  view  the  marvel  of  a  | 
"city  built  in  a  year,  it  is  ready  to  offer  them  ' 
its  palatial  hospitality  and   astonish   them  I 
with  its  magnitude  and  splendor.      Figures 
are  apt  to  be  dry  readiiig,  but  we  are  sure 
thai  some  or  the  truly  remarkahle   figures  i 
connected  with  the  Grand  Pacific   will   be  i 
rend  with  interest  and  preserved  for  future  . 
reference.      The  building  is  of  stone,  of  a  | 
mixed  style  of  architecture,  six  stories  and  | 
basement  In  height,  is  massive, symmeti 
and  graceful  in  appearance, 
or  solidity,  and  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  Ihe  beautiful    New   Chicago,      h 


is  325  by  t86feet,  and  covers  the  entire 
space  surrounded  by  Jackson,  Clark,  Quin- 
cy  and  I.aSalle  streets.  There  are  main 
entrances  on  La  Salle,  Jackson  and  Clark 
streets.  On  the  I. a  Salle  street  side  there 
is  a  grand  exchange,  100  by  60  feet,  on  the 
first  story,  and  on  Clarlt  street  is  a  grand 
court,  70  by  70  feel,  in  one  corner  of  which 
is  the  office.  On  the  second  story  are  the 
grand  parlor,  100  by  24  feet,  Ihe  grand 
dining  hall,  130  by  60  feel,  the  ladies'  or- 
dinary, 70  by  70  feet,  and  Ihe  kitchen  de- 
partment, 140  liy  60  feet.  There  is  also  a 
grand  promenade  from  the  parlor  to  Ihe 
dining  hall,  which  Is  130  by  30  feet.  On 
this  floor  there  are  also  two  lea-rooms,  and 
[wo  large  courts.  The  corridors  are  II 
feet  wide.'  -There  are  also  several  rooms 
for  lodgers  on  Ihis  story.  All  of  Ihe  up- 
per stories  are  divided  exclusively  into 
apartments  and  suiles  of  rooms,  the  latter 
being  obtainable  in  the  Grand  Pacific  wilh 
from  two  to  five  connecting  rooms.  Some 
of  the  larger  suites  include  a  private  parlor 
and  dining  -  room.  In  all,  there  are  500 
rooms  in  the  house,  for  the  accommodation 
of  guests,  exclusive  of  those  provided  for 
the  officers  and  help  of  the  house.  The 
dining-room  is  in  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  second  floor,  opening  oul  upon  the 
grand  promenade.  Il  is  the  largest  and 
most  elegant  dining-hall  in  the  country. 
Hy  day  il  is  lighted  by  iwenty-threc  win 
dows,  looking  out  upon  I.a  Salle  and 
Quincy  streets  and  one. of  the  courts,  and 
by  night  by  seven  bronze  chandeliers  and 
liy  an  infinite  numlier  or  smaller  gas  jets 
along  the  walls.  The  floor  is  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble,  and  the  ceiling  is 
delicately  frescoed.  The  room  has  a  front- 
age  of  al>out  60  feet  on  the  court,  and  it 
is  intended  in  a  short  time  to  make  a  con 
servalory  extending  that  distance,  coming 
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down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  windows, 
and  about  30  feet  in  width.  On  the  cor- 
ner of  Clark  and  Quincy  streets  is  the 
spacious  ladies'  ordinary,  itself  larger  than 
the  main  dining  •  hall  in  almost  any  other 
hotel  in  the  land.  There  are  also  separate 
tea  and  breakfast  rooms.  The  arrangement 
of  annunciators,  elevators,  fire  -  indicators 
and  extinguishers  is  very  complete  and 
elaborate ;  and,  in  short,  all  that  modern 
skill  can  do  to  make  a  safe,  convenient 
and  luxurious  public  house,  has  been  called 
into  requisition  here.  The  furniture  is  very 
costly  and  elegant,  and  good  taste  has  char- 
acterized the  appointments. 

Some  of  the  aggregates  connected  with 
the  construction  of  this  monster  caravan- 
sary are  startling.  For  instance:  The 
building  contains  35,000  square  feet  of  di- 
mension stone,  30,000  square  feet  of  rubble 
stone,  7,000,000  bricks,  8,000  yards  of 
sand,  1,100  barrels  of  cement,  10,000  bar- 
rels of  lime,  12,000  cubic  feet  of  limestone, 
40,000  cubic  feet  of  sandstone,  2,625,500 
square  feet  of  timber,  joists,  rafters,  etc., 
426,000  square  feet  of  pine  flooring,  52,000 
square  feet  of  walnut  and  maple  flooring, 
73,000  lineal  feet  of  door  and  window 
casings,  237,000  square  feet  of  inside  blinds 
and  shutters,  930  windows,  1,070  doors, 
138  bath  •  tubs,  181  water  -  closets,  2  marble 
drinking  fountains,  33,530  feet  of  gas-pipe ; 
the  gas  fixtures  include  426  chandeliers, 
employing  1,518  burners,  and  880  bracket 
lights,  employing  1 ,  180  burners.  There  are 
10  miles  of  carpeting,  2,000  feet  of  speaking 
tubes,  28  mouth  •  pieces,  38  miles  of  wire, 
525  fire  -  alarm  bells,  and  7  annunciators, 
containing  474  indicators.  There  are 
152,000  yards  of  plastering,  and  1,500,000 
lath.  Of  marble  tile  flooring  there  are 
22,500  square  feet,  and  of  slate  tile  floor 
7,500  square  feet.  There  are  320  marble 
mantles  and  grates,  8,500  square  feet  of 
polished  plate  glass.  In  round  figures  the 
cost  of  the  building  may  be  placed  at  $  I ,200,  • 
000,  the  value  of  the  ground  (leasehold)  is 
$600,000,  and  the  cost  of  furniture  from 
$400,000  to  $450,000. 

The  Pacific  is  owned  by  a  Company  of 
our  most  enterprising  and  public  -  spirited 
citizens  and  a  few  residents  of  other  cities. 
The  names  of  these  gentlemen  deserve  to 
be  perpetuated  in  any  notice  of  their  great 


undertaking.  They  are:  The  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Companies ;  John 
F.  Tracy,  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  Estate  of  P.  F.  W. 
Peck,  John  M.  Douglas,  L.  B.  Otis,  L.  C. 
P.  Frear,  J.  V.  FarweU,  H.  Porter,  Spro- 
ance  &  Prescott,  J.  H.  Stead  &  Co.,  Car- 
ter H.  Harrison,  Baird  &  Bradley,  F.  A. 
Bryan,  T.  B.  Bryan,  W.  W.  Boyington,  N. 
S.  Bouton,  Calvin  De Wolfe,  Amos  Gran- 
nis,  Mortimer  &  Tappan,  A.  A.  Munger, 
M.  Andrews,  Wilson  Nixon,  James  ORs, 
Singer  &  Talcott,  J.  B.  Sullivan,  T.  Wright, 
Geo.  C.  &  W.  B.  Walker,  Heath  &  Mil 
ligan,  Geo.  M.  Kimbark;  B.  F.  Allen, 
DesMoines,  Iowa;  M.  McNeal,  Long  & 
Norton,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  officers  are  as  follows :  President  and 
Treasurer,  L.  B.  Otis;  Secretary,  Henry 
M.  Smith ;  Directors,  J.  F.  Tracy,  Albert 
Keep,  L.  B.  Otis,  H.  Riddle,  H.  S.  Peck. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Smith  deserves  the  special 
mention  of  being  the  originator  of  the  great 
scheme,  now  so  happily  brought  to  comple- 
tion. 

The  lessees  are  Messrs.  Gage  Bros.  & 
Rice,  the  well  •  known  proprietors  of  the 
old  Sherman  House  and  its  successor,  the 
West  Side  Sherman.  Their  long  experi- 
ence and  great  popularity  with  travellers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  Pacific  will  be  conducted 
in  the  most  luxurious  and  comfortable  man- 
ner. 

WHO  BUILT  THE  GRAND  PACIFIC  ? 

The   Pacific   Hotel  is,  more   than  any 
other  structure,  a  monument  and  epitome 
of   Chicago's  growth   and   enterprise,  in 
many  different  directions.     To  a  company 
of  our  heavy  capitalists  belongs  the  honor 
of  devising  the  great  scheme  and  furnish- 
ing the  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  to  completion ;  but  to  the 
skill  and  energy  of  a  host  of  our  manu- 
facturers, contractors,  artizans  and  mechan- 
ics, is  due  the  actual  building  of  the  glorious 
structure.     The   Pacific  is   "  a  world  in 
itself,"  and  has  put  under  tribute  for  its 
construction   and    management   a  greater 
number  of  the  varied   industries  and  in- 
genuities of  man  than  can  perhaps  be  found 
centred  in  any  other  enterprise.     It  will 
require   more    than   a  brief  visit  to  the 
mammoth  establishment  to  give  an   ade 
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quate  idea  of  its  immensity,  and  of  the 
labor  and  skill  that  have  been  lavished 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know 
that  Chicago  workshops  and  warehouses, 
and  Chicago  brain  and  muscle,  have 
furnished  almost  all  its  constituent  parts. 
^  For  example,  let  us  walk  through  the 
miles  and  miles  of  halls  and  apartments 
and  note  the  talent  as  well  as  labor  ex- 
pended on  the  painting,  decorating,  fresco- 
ing and  glazing.  To  one  Chicago  house — 
we  need  hardly  say  that  of  Heath  &  Mil- 
ligan — belongs  the  credit.  They  manufac- 
tured the  paints  and  colors  in  their  own  ex- 
tensive establishment,  furnished  every  pane 
of  glass,  did  the  cut  -  glass  work,  furnished 
the  intricate  and  artistic  designs  for  the 
frescoes,  as  well  as  the  men  to  paint  them, 
and  did  the  plainer  tinting  and  painting  for 
all  the  woodwork  from  top  to  bottom.  Im- 
mense as  this  labor  was,  it  has  all  been  per- 
formed since  last  December,  during  which 
time  the  firm  has  done  a  similar  work  for 
the  Sherman  House.  Mr.  Milligan  is  the 
author  of  the  decorative  painting  in  many 
of  the  great  hotels  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
in  a  host  of  other  buildings.  He  com- 
menced with  the  Astor  House  in  New 
York,  some  thirty  years  ago ;  and  among 
his  laurels  to-day  are  the  St.  Nicholas,  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  other  hotels  in  that  city,  and 
the  Pacific  and  Sherman  (both  new  and  old), 
Gardner,  Briggs,  and  others  in  Chicago. 
The  ladies  at  least  will  appreciate  the  fine 
artistic  taste  with  which  he  has  selected 
and  blended  the  colors  in  the  Grand  Pacific. 
The  hues  are  not  only  rich — they  are  "  be- 
coming "  to  the  complexion,  especially  by 
gas  -  light ;  and  this  is  a  point  which  is  often 
neglected  in  public  as  well  as  private  build- 
ings. The  basis  of  the  colors  of  the  walls 
and  ceilings  throughout  the  whole  house  is 
French  gray,  which  is  modified  and  shaded 
by  many  other  tints,  producing  a  great 
variety  of  pleasing  effects.  There  is  noth- 
ing **  loud  "  or  vulgar  or  glaring  in  the 
coloring.  To  some  it  may  seem,  by  day- 
light, too  quiet,  but  the  artist  knew  far  bet- 
ter than  the  casual  spectator  what  was 
wanted ;  and  it  is  the  possession  of  this 
knowledge  and  taste  which  gives  Mr.  Mil- 
ligan his  wide  popularity  and  extensive 
business.  The  grand  dining -hall  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  his  skill.    Overhead 


are  elaborate  frescoes  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
with  rich  panel  work,  and  other  ornamen- 
tation of  many  colors,  all  striking  and 
beautiful,  yet  chaste  and  artistic.  The  pri- 
vate rooms  adjoining  the  ladies'  ordinary, 
the  spacious  parlors,  the  grand  stairways, 
the  great  halls  and  courts,  all  show 
admirable  taste  and  skill.  The  graining 
of  the  doors  and  panelling  in  the  ladies' 
ordinary  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  being 
a  beautiful  imitation  of  American  birch — a 
variety  of  wood,  by  the  way,  strikingly 
familiar  to  American  "  district  school " 
boys.  The  imitation  looks  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  original  feels  when  applied 
to  the  juvenile  system.  The  ceiling  away 
up  over  the  grand  winding  staircase  is  a 
beautiful  fresco  representing  light  clouds 
floating  in  an  azure  sky,  so  that  if  the 
visitor  raises  hi|  eyes  as  he  goes  upward,  he 
may  imagine  himself  moving  upward  into 
the  blue  empyrean  —  an  idea  which  the 
celestial  comforts  of  the  great  hotel  will 
materially  assist.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
hall  leading  to  the  east  door  of  the  dining  - 
room  is  a  magnificent  window  of  stained 
glass,  ornamented  with  the  semblance  of 
vases  of  delicate  flowers,  through  which  a 
flood  of  mellow  light  is  poured  with  the 
most  pleasing  effect.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  products  of  Messrs.  Heath  & 
Milligan's  extensive  establishment.  There 
is  but  little  scene  or  figure  painting  through- 
out the  house,  the  general  style  being  more 
delicate  ;  but  over  the  broad  entrance  from 
the  office  to  the  grand  "exchange"  is  a 
double  picture  reprenting  the  Pacific  as  the 
great  fire  left  it,  half  ruined,  and  as  it  stands 
in  completed  beauty  to  -  day.  The  fresco- 
ing in  the  great  parlor  and  the  adjoining 
ladies'  parlors  is  all  characterized  by  the 
same  elegance  and  taste;  and,  in  short, 
throughout  the  entire  building  the  eye  rests 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
upon  the  whole  work  of  the  painter,  and 
criticism  is  completely  disarmed.  The 
furniture  of  the  great  hotel  is  elegant  and 
appropriate ;  but  if  we  imagine  the  walls 
and  ceilings  bare  of  color  and  the  wood  - 
work  left  in  its  natural  state,  or  still  more, 
if  we  think  of  the  hideousness  which  a 
lavish  use  of  colors  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mon painter  would  have  produced,  we 
shall  see  how  much  of  the  perfection  and 
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beauty  of  the  Pacific  is  due  to  the  Stilled 
fingers  of  Messrs.  Heath  &  Milligan  and 
their  corps  of  artists.  Here,  in  almost 
imperishable  form,  they  have  placed  their 
monument ;  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
strangers  who  will  visit  this  great  hotel  in 
the  next  few  years  will  pay  the  tribute  of 
admiration  to  their  genius.  Messrs.  Heath 
&  Milligan  are  stockholders  in  the  Grand  | 
Pacific,  and  were  among  the  first  to  con- 
tribute to  its  erection.  Having  been  burnt 
out  twice  in  two  years,  nnd  having  erected 
the  first  permanent  structure  in  the  burnt 
district  since  the  great  conflagration,  they 
are  especially  worthy  of  mention  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  hotel. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Chicago  es- 
tablishments contributed  not  only  the  orna- 
mental work  but  also  the  more  substantial 
iron  and  brass  that,  in  hundreds  of  forms, 
contribute  to  the  strength  and  comfort  and 
beauty  of  the  Pacific.  Prominent  among 
the  great  institutions  that  sent  in  their  quota 
is  the  extensive  one  known  far  and  near  as 
the  Crane  Brothers  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. From  their  huge  five-story  buildings 
fronting  on  Jefferson,  Desplaines,  Wayman 
and  Fulton  streets,  in  which,  amid  the  roar  of 
steam,  the  rattle  of  wheels  and  pulleys, 
the  clanking  of  hammers  and  the  bla^e  of 
furnaces,  nearly  eight  hundred  hands  labor 
dairy,  came  the  steam  -  heating  apparatus, 
whose  miles  of  pipes  coil  through  halls  and 
chambers ;  the  six  miles  or  more  of  gas  - 
pipes,  the  smoothly  -  running  steam  -  engine 
in  the  laundry,  and  the  useful  freight  and 
kitchen  steam  elevators.  The  bill  of  this 
Company  alone  to  the  Pacific  Hotel  Com- 
pany reached  the  snug  little  sum  of  nearly 
$45,000,  besides  the  many  thousands  more 
for  piping  and  other  fixtures  supplied  to 
contractors  who  dealt  directly  with  the 
Hotel  Co.  The  pursuit  of  facts  in  regard  to 
the  Pacific  led  the  writer  to  the  works  of 
the  Crane  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company; 
and  a  visit  through  their  ramifications,  un- 
der the  courteous  guidance  of  the  Treasurer, 
George  $.  Redfield,  Esq.,  left  him  aston- 
ished at  their  magnitude,  and  more  than 
ever  proud  of  Chicago  as  a  great  manu  - 
facturing  centre.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of 
the  products  of  this  gigantic  metal-working 
establishment :  Iron  pipes,  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  for  steam,  gas  and  water;  malleable 


iron,  cast  iron,  and  brass  fittings  of  all  kind> 
—  the  raw  brass  being  made  right  there; 
steam  engines,  powerful,  smooth  running 
and  l>eautiful ;  steam  freight  and  passenger 
elevators,  for  buildings  and  mines.  These 
elevators  are  a  specialty  of  the  Company, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  safety,  strength, 
speed,  and  ease  in  running.  The  passenger- 
cars  are  l>eautifully  built,  every  portion  of 
the  woodwork  as  well  as  the  machinery, 
being  turned  out  at  these  works.  Six  of 
the  Crane  Elevators  have  been  put  in  for 
Field,  Leiter  &  Co.'s  wholesale  store;  and 
others  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the 
first-class  buildings  in  this  city.  In  short, 
the  Crane  Brothers  Manufacturing  Com  - 
pany  is  an  honor  to  the  city  and  the  West, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  much  of  its  work  should 
be  incorporated  in  permanent  form  into 
the  Grand  Pacific.  The  officers  of  this 
company  are :  R.  T.  Crane,  President ;  C. 
S.  Crane,  Vice-President;  S.  W.  Adams, 
Secretary  ;  Geo.  S.  Redfield,  Treasurer. 

Much  of  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
lofty  building  are  due  to  the  massive  pillars 
and  beams  and  girders  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron  which  are  placed  thickly  around  from 
basement  to  turret.  All  this  work,  weigh- 
ing thousands  and  thousands  of  tons,  comes 
from  the  great  Union  Foundry  Works,  suc- 
cessors to  N.  S.  Bouton  &  Co.,  located  on 
Fifteenth  street,  between  Dearborn  and 
Clark.  Here  are  made  cast  and  wrought 
iron  building  work,  all  kinds  of  castings, 
car  -  wheels,  fire  -  proof  buildings,  iron  ceil- 
ings, wrought  iron  beams  and  girders,  etc. 
Occupying,  including  shops  and  yards, 
about  four  acres  of  ground  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  the  Works  comprise  two  large 
Foundries,  employing  60  men ;  two  Black- 
smith-shops ;  three  Fitting-shops  ;  one  large 
Core  room ;  a  Machine  -  shop,  employing 
100  men;  and  a  Pattern  and  Drafting - 
room,  together  with  a  separate  fire- 
proof building  for  storing  its  immense  and 
valuable  .stock  of  patterns.  In  passing 
through  the  various  departments  of  this 
great  establishment,  and  beholding  the 
massive  castings  and  the  different  articles 
in  wrought  iron,  both  large  and  small,  un  • 
dergoing  the  several  processes  looking  to 
completion  and  workmanlike  finish,  we 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  pride  and  admiration 
for  the  enterprise  and  ability  shown  by 
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these  Western  master  -  workers  in  iron. 
The  Pacific,  Palmer's  great  hotel,  the  Sher- 
man, the  Illinois  State  House  at  Spring  - 
field,  and  the  United  States  Arsenal  at 
Rock  Island,  are  among  the  great  struc- 
tures to  which  they  have  been  called  upon 
to  contribute  strength  and  beauty.  All 
through  our  city  and  the  great  West  the 
work  of  the  Union  Foundry  is  seen  and 
praised  ;  and  it  would  have  been  very  sin- 
gular if  they  had  not  had  a  part  in  the 
Grand  Pacific. 

Who  made  and  provided  the  elegant 
and  luxurious  furniture  for  the  grand  office, 
the  noble  parlors,  the  great  dining  halls, 
the  five  hundred  apartments  for  guests,  in 
the  big  hotel?  Surely  the  costly  sofas 
and  chairs  of  plush  and  satin,  the  richly- 
carved  bedsteads  and  dressing  -  cases,  the 
lustrous  mirrors  that  are  to  reflect  so  much 
l>eauty  and  grace,  must  have  been  brought 
from  distant  shores.  Not  at  all.  A  Chi  - 
cago  establishment,  the  Thayer  &  Tobey 
Manufacturing  Company,  located  at  195  to 
199  State  street,  had  the  contract  for  the 
whole  gigantic  job,  and  the  result  is  flatter- 
ing evidence  of  the  resources,  energy  and 
taste  of  the  establishment.  It  was  the 
largest  furniture  contract  ever  taken  by  any 
one  house  in  this  country;  and  no  other 
concern  would  have  undertaken  to  complete 
a  task  of  such  magnitude  in  so  short  a  time. 
All  the  designs  are  new  and  original  — 
nothing  is  copied  ;  and  in  the  construction 
particular  reference  was  had  to.  durability 
and  comfort  as  well  as  beauty.  It  is  pro- 
nounced bv  hotel  men  the  best  furniture 
for  the  purpose  ever  seen,  and  the  public 
will  agree  with  them. 

Sixty  thousand  yards  —  over  eleven  miles 
— of  carpeting  now  cover  the  floors  of  the 
great  hotel.  Where  did  it  come  from  ? 
largely  from  the  well-known  Carj>et  house 
of  Allen  &  Mackey,  now  located  at  180 
State  street  an<]  on  Monroe  street,  opposite 
the  great  Palmer  House.  Before  the  fire, 
this  firm  were  found  in  Bryan  Hall ;  and 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  were  adjoining  Field, 
Leiter  &  Co.'s.  They  make  a  specialty  of 
hotel  furniture,  and  have  supplied  the  Me- 
tropolis, of  St.  Paul ;  the  Clark  House,  of 
Duluth;  the  Cutler  House,  of  Grand  Ha- 
ven ;  and  the  Matteson,  Orient,  Central, 
Kuhn's,  and  Sherman  (now  Gault  House), 


of  this  city.  The  latter  they  furnished  jn 
ten  days  after  the  great  fire.  Allen  &  Mackey 
have  the  taste,  the  experience,  and  the 
goods  for  any  job  of  Carpet  -  furnishing, 
large  or  small,  and  will  have  no  lack  of 
business.  The  beauty  and  taste  of  the 
carpets  of  the  Pacific  show  what  they  can 
do.  Through  the  broad  halls,  in  the  spa- 
cious parlors  and  the  hundreds  of  guest  - 
rooms,  the  carpets  are  all  of  velvet  or  Brus- 
sels, and  well  adapted  in  pattern  and  colors 
to  the  particular  apartment.  Our  house  - 
keepers  should  take  a  lesson  in  taste  by  ex- 
amining these  splendid  floor  -  coverings  in 
detail. 

The  elegant  counter  of  polished  marble, 
over  which  thousands  of  expectant  guests 
will  lean  in  humble  supplication  to  the 
lordly  clerks,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  mar- 
ble stairs,  are  also  Chicago  productions. 
It  is  true  that  the  stone  itself  came  from 
the  quarries  of  distant  Italy,  but  it  came  in 
huge  rough  blocks,  by  ocean  and  lake,  to 
the  ample  docks  of  the  Gowen  Marble 
Works,  at  Clark  street  bridge,  and  in  the 
adjoining  buildings  went  through  the 
various  processes  which  fitted  it  for  its 
final  honor.  First,  rows  of  patient  saws, 
working  day  and  night,  split  the  block  into 
slabs ;  then  great  wheels,  of  different  grades, 
smoothed  and  polished  them ;  ingenious 
machines  with  knives  cut  and  bevelled 
them,  and  skilful  artisans,  with  chisels  and 
mallets,  wrought  them  into  their  final 
shapes.  The  solid  marble  steps  leading 
from  the  office  are  also  from  the  same  ex- 
tensive manufactory,  where  the  marble  of 
Italy,  Scotland,  Vermont  and  Tennessee, 
are  wrought  into  mantles,  urns,  monuments, 
table  tops,  and  many  other  forms  of  beauty 
and  utility.  We  had  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
tensiveness  of  the  Gowen  Works  until  we 
visited  their  great  establishment.  Now  we 
know  that  they  are  equal  to  any  demand 
that  may  be  made  upon  them,  and  we 
advise  those  about  to  build  to  examine  their 
beautiful  productions  at  the  north  end  of 
Clark  street  bridge. 

The  richly  -  wrought  marble  mantles  of 
the  house  will  attract  great  attention,  and 
the  warmth  from  the  grates  will  be  more 
pleasing  by  reason  of  their  beauty.  Th«y 
were  furnished  by  the  Chicago  Marble 
Company,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
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Sbcrman,  whose  extensive  works  opposite 
the  old  Palmer  House,  )>efore  the  fire,  will 
be  remembered.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  this 
Company  have  done  most  of  the  marble 
work  for  the  principal  hotels.  This  firm 
makes  a  specialty  of  mantles  and  elaborate 
counters.  Among  our  prominent  business 
men  who  have  made  large  purchases  of  the 
house  may  be  mentioned  Matson  &  Co., 
Koddin  &  Hamilton,  Buck  &  Rayner, 
Gunther,  Hawley,  etc.  The  work  done 
by  this  Company  in  connection  with  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel  is  of  the  finest  and 
best  kind,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
men  who*  are  at  its  head. 

Hotel  guests  are  always  anxious  to  know 
that  the  money,  jewelry,  and  other  valua- 
bles which  they  entrust  to  the  clerk  for 
safe  keeping,  are  secure.  A  look  at  the  im- 
mense vault  behind  the  counter,  with  its 
ponderous  iron  doors  and  complicated  locks, 
bearing  the  familiar  words,  "  Hall's  Safe 
and  Lock  Company,"  will  satisfy  them. 
This  great  Company  —  the  largest  safe- 
manufacturers  in  the  world  —  are  known 
by  their  fruits  all  over  the  land.  They  em- 
ploy about  600  hands,  and  turn  out  an  av- 
erage of  23  safes  per  day.  Mr.  Hall's 
patents  have  gained  the  reputation  of  su- 
periority, and  his  name  is  seen  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  vaults  and  safes  in  the 
banks  and  other  buildings  of  the  New 
Chicago.  The  Chicago  house  occupies  the 
extensive  stores  147  and  149  Dearborn  street 
— and  the  Company  have  branch  houses  at 
345  and  347  Broadway,  N.  Y. ;  93  Smith- 
field  street,  Pittsburgh;  N.  E.  cor.  Main 
and  Fifth  streets,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  73  and  75 
Union  street,  Boston ;  S.  W.  cor.  Pearl  and 
Plum  streets,  Cincinnati;  302  N.  Fourth 
street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  182  Superior  street, 
Cleveland,  O. ;  537  Market  street,  San 
Francisco. 

One  great  secret  of  the  perfect  system 
and  wonderful  dispatch  with  which  the  im- 
mense business  of  a  hotel  like  the  Pacific  is 
carried  on,  is  the  employment  of  machin- 
ery, and  that  of  the  very  best  and  most  ap- 
proved kind.  One  would  think  it  an  utter 
impossibility,  for  instance,  to  wash  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  clothing  a  day  in  this 
house;  but  this  can  be  done  easily  and 
well  by  the  six  great  "  Eccentric  Clothes 


Washers  "  which  are  found  in  the  laundry. 
Although  the  work  is  so  quickly  done  by 
the  use  of  steam  -  power,  guests  need  not 
be  alarmed  for  the  integrity  of  their  linen,  as 
these  washers  are  so  ingeniously  construct- 
ed that  there  is  no  friction  used  in  the  pro- 
cess, while  the  cleansing  is  most  thorough. 
The  finest  as  well  as  the  coarsest  articles — 
a  lace  curtain  or  a  bed  -  quilt — are  equally 
well  washed  without  the  slightest  injury. 
A  very  clever  idea  is  the  attachment  of 
a  wringer  to  the  washer,  so  that  the  clothes 
can  be  immediately  passed  through  it  with- 
out extra  handling.  This  wringer — called 
"The  Mystic" — has  no  complication  of 
springs,  levers,  or  screws ;  and  while  it  can 
grasp  the  largest  garment,  it  will  gently 
press,  without  injury,  the  lightest  fabric 
Coming  out  of  the  great  washers  and 
squeezers,  the  garments  pass  on  to  the 
"  Little  Giant  Mangle,"  whose  smooth 
rollers  iron  them  out  in  handsome  shape, 
giving  them  a  uniform  and  perfect  finish, 
without  the  wear  and  .  tear  to  the  fabric 
which  makes  the  name  "  mangle  "  so  ap- 
propriate to  many  machines  so  called.  Al- 
together these  three  contrivances  seem  to 
cover  all  the  requirements  for  cleansing 
clothing,  and  take  from  "  washing-day,"  in 
the  hotel  or  wherever  else  they  are  used, 
all  of  its  old-time  horrors.  These  machines 
are  manufactured  by  the  Standard  Laundry 
Machinery  Company,  of  New  York,  and 
supplied  by  Hitchcock  &  Walker,  128 
Michigan  street,  Chicago. 

Let  us  step  down  into  the  great  kitchen, 
and  see  where  the  cooking  that  is  to  feed 
the  multitude  is  done.  Behold  the  glowing 
range,  the  broilers,  the  roasting  jack,  the 
places  whereon  are  prepared  the  brain - 
blessing  buckwheat  and  the  witching  waffle. 
See  the  copper  boilers,  the  vegetable  steam- 
ers, the  pastry  range,  the  tea,  coffee  and 
water  urns  of  nickel  plate.  All  these  es- 
sentials of  the  cuisine,  without  which  all 
else  is  but  mockery,  are  furnished  by  M. 
W.  &  F.  Lester,  of  Chicago,  sole  agents  in 
the  Northwest  of  S.  F.  Duparquet  &  Huet, 
of  New  York.  The  name  of  Lester  has 
long  been  familiar,  and  the  fame  of  his 
furnaces,  stoves,  family  and  (especially) 
hotel  ranges,  has  gone  wherever  the  smell 
of  good  dinners  is  known.  Among  the 
many  hotels  which  are  supplied  with  these 
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ranges  may  be  mentioned  the  Gardner, 
New  Briggs,  Central,  Burke's,  St.  Julien, 
Parker's,  Maulton,  Thompson's,  Commer- 
cial, Clifton,  Wentworth  and  Woolworth's, 
etc. 

The  Plumbing  for  the  miles  and  miles  of 
water  •  pipe  and  fixtures  throughout  the 
building  was  committed  to  the  careful  and 
skilful  hands  of  Hugh  Watt,  No.  92  Har- 
rison street.  Mr.  Watt  makes  a  specialty 
of  putting  in  baths,  water-closets,  boilers, 
wash-basins,  etc. ;  and  his  work  is  remark- 
ably free  from  the  annoyance  and  expense 
attendant  on  frequent  leaks.  House-build- 
ers will  find  it  profitable  to  call  on  Mr. 
Watt  for  their  Plumbing.  The  fact  that  he 
was  given  this  immense  job  in  the  Pacific 
is  proof  that  *he  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Plumbers  in  this  city. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  striking 
facts  about  the  great  house  is  the  manifold 
way  in  which  electricity  is  brought  into  ser- 
vice. Electrical  appliances  are  now  so 
common  and  so  useful  that  no  large  hotel 
or  manufacturing  establishment  can  be  said 
to  contain  the  modern  improvements  unless 
it  is  well  furnished  with  the  various  con- 
veniences and  safeguards  which  electrical 
science  has  provided.  The  builders  and 
lessees  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  have 
appreciated  from  the  first  the  imrjortance 
of  this  department,  and  have  procured  not 
only  those  improvements  known  at  the  time 
the  building  was  projected,  but  also  all  the 
more  recent  inventions  which  have  been 
brought  to  perfection  while  the  house  was 
in  process  of  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion. The  contracts  for  carrying  out  their 
plans  in  this  department  were  made  with 
the  Western  Electrtc  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  this  city.  The  shops  of  this  com- 
pany occupy  the  second  and  third  floors  of 
the  building,  140  by  86  feet,  located  num- 
bers 220  to  232  Kinzie  street,  near  State. 
Their  manufactures  are  exclusively  of  tel- 
egraphic and  electrical  apparatus,  in  which 
they  employ  a  large  amount  of  machinery 
and  one  hundred  workmen.  The  variety 
and  beautiful  finish  of  the  instruments  on 
exhibition  in  their  store,  the  marvels  which 
they  perform,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
workmen  themselves,  all  serve  to  confirm 
the  impression  of  a  visitor  that  here  is  a 
body  of  mechanicians  whose  numbers  and 


skilfulness  together  are  probably  not  sur- 
passed in  any  other  one  establishment  of 
any  kind  in  the  country.  Among  other 
items  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  print- 
ing instruments  for  private  lines,  invented 
and  manufactured  here  in  Chicago,  are  be- 
ing sent  in  large  numbers  to  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  cities;  and  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  they  will  be  sent  from  here  to 
England  and  the  continent,  where  as  yet 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  in  use.  The  elec- 
tric apparatus  for  the  Pacific  Hotel  em- 
braces the  following  four  specialties,  viz. : 
The  Annunciator,  for  guest-calls;  the  El- 
ectro-Mercurial Fire- Alarm;  the  Electro- 
Magnetic  Watch  -  Clock ;  and  the  Electric 
Time  -  Dials.  The  Annunciator  is  known 
as  the  Improved  Needle  Annunciator. 
The  numbers  of  the  rooms  are  in  plain 
sight,  upon  a  while  tablet,  and  under"  the 
numbers  is  a  corresponding  row  of  pointers 
or  needles — one  for  each  number.  When 
no  call  is  made,  these  pointers  remain  in  a 
horizontal  row,  all  pointing  the  same  way. 
When  a  call  is  made,  the  pointer  turns  to 
a  vertical  position,  and  points  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  room  from  which  the  call  pro- 
ceeded. When  the  call  has  been  answered 
the  attendant  touches  a  knob  and  restores 
the  pointer  to  its  horizontal  position.  The 
appearance  of  the  tablet  is  neat  and  orna- 
mental, and  the  operation  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  that  of  the  old-fashioned 
bell-pulls.  In  fact,  the  ringing  of  bells  by 
pulling  such  long  wires  as  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  Grand  Pacific  would  be  out 
of  the  question.  The  stretching  of  the 
wires  from  their  own  motion  and  from 
changes  of  temperature  would  make  that 
plan  of  guest-calls  unreliable.  Fortunately 
this  difficulty  is  effectually  provided  against 
by  the  use  of  telegraph  wires,  which,  with- 
out themselves  moving,  can  carry  the  signal 
to  any  required  distance.  Over  thirty  miles 
of  telegraph  wires  have  been  laid  in  this 
one  building  for  this  purpose.  Not  less 
important  than  the  Annunciator,  and  con- 
nected with  it,  is  the  Electro-Mercurial 
Fire  -  Alarm,  an  invention  brought  to  per- 
fection by  the  Western  Electric  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  destined  to  be  of 
great  value  as  a  protection  against  the 
spread  of  fires.  In  each  room  and  closet 
of  the  hotel  is  placed  a  small  thermometer, 
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into  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  are  in- 
serted two  small  platinum  wires,  the  lower 
wire  being  in  contact  with  the  mercury,  but 
the  upper  one  being  high  enough  so  that 
at  any  ordinary  temperature  no  contact  is 
made.  But  let  the  heat  of  the  room  rise 
beyond  the  limits  of  safety  from  any  cause 
and  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube  until  it 
touches  the  platinum  wire.  This  simple 
contact  conveys  to  the  bell  an  impulse 
which  causes  it  to  ring  violently  with  rapid 
strokes,  and  causes  the  Annunciator  tp 
mark  the  number  of  the  room  from  which 
the  alarm  has  come.  But  in  this  case  the 
turning  of  the  button  by  the  attendant  will 
nut  cause  the  pointer  to  resume  its  horizon- 
tal position.  It  continues  to  point  to  the 
number  of  the  endangered  room,  and  the 
bell  continues  to  ring  until  the  temperature 
of  the  room  falls  to  its  wonted  range.  The 
Electro- Magnetic  Watch-Clock,  although 
well  known  in  many  Eastern  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  is  comparatively  recent 
as  a  protection  to  hotels.  At  the  Clark 
street  entrance  is  one  of  E.  Howard  & 
Company's  Regulators,  with  gravity  escape- 
ment and  mercury  pendulum,  being  in  fact 
one  of  the  best  time  -  pieces  ever  made  by 
that  firm.  Attached  to  this  clock  is  Ham- 
blet's  Electro- Magnetic  Recording  appara- 
tus, connected  by  telegraph  wires  with  one 
hundred  stations  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  building.  Three  policemen  are  em- 
ployed constantly  in  making  the  rounds  of 
the  different  stations.  The  arrangement  of 
wires  and  apparatus  is  such  that  the  exact 
minute  at  which  they  press  the  button  of 
any  station  is  recorded  in  pencil  upon  the 
paper  dial  locked  up  inside  the  clock-case. 
This  dial  is  in  sight,  so  that  if  at  any  time 
the  watchmen  are  needed  in  the  office  it  is 
not  necessary  to  hunt  the  whole  house  over 
to  find  them — like  looking  for  a  needle  in 
a  hay-mow — but  their  precise,  whereabouts 
can  always  be  ascertained.  The  marks 
left  upon  the  paper  dials  form  a  permanent 
record  to  indicate  whether  the  watchman 
has  been  regular  in  his  march  and  atten- 
tive to  his  duty.  The  office  clock  before 
mentioned  is  connected  by  telegraph  wires 
to  time-dials  or  clock  faces  in  the  kitchen, 
dining-room,  rotunda,  and  other  rooms  of 
the  house,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hands 
of  these  dials  show  precisely  the  same  time 


as  that  shown  by  the  office  clock.  Thus 
the  cook  can  never  apologize  for  a  late 
dinner  on  the  ground  of  his  clock  being 
too  slow ;  nor  can  the  guests'  appetites  be 
morbidly  sharpened  by  their  clocks  being 
faster  than  the  cook's.  Any  number  of 
these  dials  can  yet  be  attached  to  the  clock, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  permanent  board- 
ers will  adopt  this  means  of  having  standard 
time  in  their  rooms. 

Few  of  the  multitude  of  travellers  who 
will  hereafter  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
Pacific,  will  leave  Chicago  without  doing 
some  shopping;  and  of  course  they  will 
visit  Giles'  marble  and  plate- glass  jewelry 
palace  on  Wabash  avenue,  nearly  due  east 
of  the  hotel.  The  name  of  Giles  Brothers 
is  so  familiar  to  every  owner  of  watches, 
jewelry  and  precious  stones  in  the  West, 
that  we  need  only  recall  the  fact  that  their 
magnificent  stock  of  goods  is  within  about 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Pacific  and  half  a 
dozen  other  great  hotels. 


AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

Perhaps  no  material  entering  into  the 
construction  of  a  building  has  taxed  the  in- 
ventive ingenuity  of  mechanics  more  than 
the  matter  of  roofing. 

The  points  to  be  attained  are,  the  least 
weight  upon  the  roof,  with  the  most  com- 
plete protection  to  the  interior  of  a  build 
ing  from  the  elements  without.  Previous 
experiments  have  involved  Shingle,  Slate, 
Tin,  Iron,  and  lastly  (prior  to  the  present 
invention),  the  use  of  Felt,  saturated  with 
tar,  pitch  or  coal  -  oil,  and  the  Felt  then 
covered  with  gravel.  This  process  seems 
to  have  become  the  most  popular;  but  it 
has  too  often  happened  that  it  was  by  no 
means  an  entire  success.  Adepts  in  the 
business  of  Roofing  claim  that  the  Felt  and 
Gravel  roofs  are  a  continued  bill  of  ex- 
pense, after  five  or  six  years'  use ;  and  that 
the  great  weight  consequent  upon  the  use 
of  gravel  tends  to  unsettle  the  roof;  and 
when  once  a  leakage  commences,  it  is  im- 
possible to  effectually  repair  the  damage 
without  removing  the  roof.  Any  process 
of  roofing,  therefore,  which  will  obviate 
these  defects,  must  be  of  vital  interest  to 
every  owner  of  a  building,  and  to  every 
architect  who  properly  studies  the  interest 
of  his  client.    Our  attention  has  been  called 
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to  a  circular  issued  in  Indianapolis,  en- 
dorsed by  the  leading  merchants,  master  - 
mechanics,  builders,  and  scientific  citizens 
of  that  city,  relative  to  a  Preserving  Paint, 
invented  by  one  F.  C.  Smelroth,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  It  is  claimed  for  this  paint 
that  it  is  really  impervious  to  the  Action  of 
the  elements ;  and  while  as  such  it  is  of 
great  value  in  the  preservation  of  anything 
to  which  paint  is  applied,  it  is  its  applica- 
tion to  Felt  as  a  material  for  roofing  bouses 
that  it  has  gained  its  greatest  popularity. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  patentee  that  the  sim- 
ple coating  of  regular  Felt  with  this  paint, 
and  the  addition  of  sand  in  lieu  of  gravel, 
will  better  preserve  a  roof  than  any  species 
of  covering  ever  yet  devised;  while  the 
weight  of  such  roofing  is  about  one-seventh 
that  of  the  Felt  and  Gravel  roof.  The  great 
respectability  of  the  parties  who  endorse 
this  Paint,  and  the  length  of  time  it  has 
l>een  used  in  Indiana,  should  commend  it 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  everyone 
in  Chicago  interested  in  securing  the  best 
possible  roofing,  as  well  as  of  all  persons 
who  desire  to  use  a  Preserving  Paint  which 
in  practice  seems  fairly  to  have  eclipsed  all 
Patent  Paints  thus  far  presented  to  the  public. 
Aside  from  the  great  advantage  gained  in 
the  use  of  this  paint  as  an  element  in  roof- 
ing in  connection  with  Felt,  it  is  also  of 
equal  advantage  in  the  preservation  of  tin, 
zinc,  or  slate  roofs.  The  tenacity  with 
which  this  Paint  adheres  to  every  thing  it  is 
applied  to,  is  simply  remarkable.  It  is 
very  elastic  withal.  We  have  seen  a  piece 
of  common  tin  coated  with  this  Paint  which, 
when  bent  double,  preserved  its  surface 
unbroken.  The  elastic  quality  in  this  Paint, 
therefore,  must  prove  to  be  one  of  the  great 
elements  in  its  application  to  Felt.  Every 
roof  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  action 
of  heat  and  frost.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
this  Paint  to  preserve  the  even  surface  of 
whatever  the  roof  may  be  covered  with, 
the  result  of  which  must  be  that  no  rain  or 
snow  -  water  can  enter  the  building  with 
any  ordinary  inequality  of  the  surface  of  a 
roof. 

We  find  the  testimonials  to  this  Paint 
make  special  mention  of  its  great  worth  in 
the  preservation  of  fire -walls,  porch  and 
car- roofs,  bridges,  locomotive  and  steam- 
boat smoke-stacks,  iron-fence  and  lamp- 


posts. It  may  be  the  intention  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  secured  the  exclusive  sale 
of  this  Paint  in  Chicago  to  confine  his  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  sale  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  Roofing.  This  in  itself  will. 
we  feel  confident,  prove  to  be  a  very  ex  • 
tensive  business,  as  there  are  thousands  of 
houses  in  Chicago  needing  this  very  article 
to  render  them  water  -  proof — still  we  hope 
Smelroth  Preserving  Paint  will  be  manu- 
factured in  sufficient  quantities  to  let  it  be 
placed  on  the  market  beside  allother  paints 
for  general  purchase  and  use. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Glover,  one  of  our  leading 
contractors,  has  secured  the  sole  control  of 
the  sale  of  this  Paint  in  Chicago.  His  of- 
fice is  at  Room  6,  Exchange  Building. 


HOW  IS  IT  WITH  YOUR  LIFE? 
Most  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  made 
the  prudent  man's  provision  for  those  they 
love  and  whose  comfort  and  support  depend 
upon  their  single  lives,  by  investing  in  pol- 
icies of  Life  Insurance.  And  yet  all  who 
have  taken  this  wise  precaution  have 
doubtless  at  times  been  troubled  with  the 
thought,  "  What  security,  after  all,  have  I 
that  the  Insurance  Company  to  which  I  am 
annually  paying  my  money  will  honestly 
administer  its  trust — will  not  perhaps-*  burst 
up '  and  disappear  before  the  policy  on 
my  life  is  paid  ?  "  For  the  comfort  of  those 
who  are  thus  doubting,  and  who  want  to 
know  of  an  Insurance  Company  so  hedged 
about  by  law  that  failure  and  fraud  are 
impossible,  we  will  quote  from  the  special 
charter  of  one  of  our  companies,  the 
Safety  Deposit  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Chicago: 

"  For  the  full  security  of  all  policy-hold- 
ers insured  there  shall  be  deposited  the 
full  net  value  of  all  outstanding  policies, 
said  deposit  to  be  made  in  the  corporate 
name  of  the  Company  so  depositing,  and 
shall  be  made  semi-annually  with  the  State 
Treasurer  in  his  official  capacity.  Said 
deposit  shall  be  made  and  kept  inviolate  so 
long  as  the  risk  or  risks  remain  in  force, 
and  the  deposit  shall  only  be  wholly  with- 
drawn upon  the  Company  furnishing  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  risk  or  risks  have 
expired  or  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
party  insured,  or  otherwise.  Any  violation 
of  this  section,  or  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  Company  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
herein  contained,  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of 
its  charter ;  and  the  State  Treasurer  shall, 
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in  such  case,  at  once  proceed  to  effect  in 
some  solvent  Company  or  Companies,  to  be 
designated  by  a  majority  of  all  the  policy- 
holders in  this  Company,  a  reinsurance  of 
all  risks  outstanding." 

The  important  features  of  this  provision 
are,  first,  that  the  deposit  for  each  policy 
must  be  its  "  full  net  value  ;"  second,  the 
deposit  must  be  semi  -  annual ;  third,  the 
deposit  cannot  be  withdrawn  while  the  pol- 
icy remains  in  force ;  fourth,  the  making 
and  maintaining  of  this  deposit  is  made  the 
condition  upon  which  the  charter  of  the 
Company  may  l)e  kept;  and  fifth,  if  the 
charter  shall  be  forfeited,  the  deposit  is  to 
be  used  as  a  reinsurance  fund,  the  majority 
of  the  policy-holders  choosing  the  Company 
to  which  they  will  be  transferred.  Thus 
the  rights  of  the  policy-holdeis  are  sacredly 
guarded,  and  the  State  of  Illinois  is  pledg- 
ed to  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract.  No 
other  Company  in  existence  is  bound  by 
law  to  secure  its  policy  -  holders  as  is  the 
Safety  Deposit.  Hence  we  can  recom  - 
mend  this  Company  to  our  readers  as 
worthy  the  fullest  confidence. 

THE  "PARKERS." 

Our  fellow  -  citizens  of  "  Boston  extrac- 
tion "  are  not  alone  in  their  admiration  and 
patronage  of  the  New  Restaurant  located 
in  the  rear  of  Nos.  77  and  79  South  Clark 
street  —  modelled  after  the  famous  Parker 
Home  Restaurant  of  Boston.  The  public 
generally  have  vied  with  the  Bostonians  of 
Chicago  in  their  daily  attendance  at  the 
"  Parkers,"  and  its  proprietors  may  confi- 
dently consider  themselves,  and  their  beau 
tiful  Restaurant,  as  among  the  fixed  insti- 
tutions of  Chicago. 

Passing  through  the  main  hall  of  the 
beautiful  brown -stone  building  on  Clark 
street,  the  "  Parkers  "  is  reached  by  pass- 
ing over  a  corridor,  on  the  first  floor,  which 
enters  the  Lunch  and  Bar  -  room ;  or,  by 
ascending  the  stairs  in  the  front  build  • 
ing,  or  employing  the  elevator,  the  visitor 
reaches  the  second  story,  and,  passing  over 
a  similar  corridor,  enters  the  grand  Dining- 
Room.  There  are  two  stories  above  this 
to  be  fitted  up  for  club  -  rooms  and  private 
dining-rooms.  Mr.  Harry  Warden,  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  Parker 
House,  Boston,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Cregan,  late 
proprietor  of  the  popular  Victoria  House  at 


St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
Chicago  "  Parkers."  All  that  experience, 
profuse  lil>erality  in  expenditure  of  money, 
and  personal  supervision  could  do  to  make 
the  fitting  up  of  this  thorough  Metropolitan 
Restaurant  an  entire  success,  has  been  ac- 
complished. That  it  will  continue  to  be 
conducted  in  the  same  elegant  manner  as  it 
has  been  since  its  opening,  the  record  of 
both  proprietors  will  fully  justify  the  public 
in  believing. 


SUPERIOR   LIME. 

Messrs.  White  &  LafTerty,  at  No.  70 
Market  street,  Chicago,  have  justly  earned 
the  reputation  of  producing  the  best  Lime 
that  has  ever  been  used  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  city.  Among  the  most  import- 
ant buildings  constructed  since  the  great 
fire  in  which  their  Lime  has  been  exclu- 
sively used,  we  may  mention  the  Pacific 
Hotel,  the  Reaper  Building,  Gallup  & 
Peabody's  building,  the  Fidelity  Safe  Com- 
pany's building,  the  Ogden  and  the  Ash- 
land blocks,  and  the  Tribune  building. 
That  their  Lime  has  met  the  entire  sat- 
isfaction of  the  contractors  who  have  em- 
ployed it  upon  these  several  buildings,  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  its  excellence. 
However  beautiful  the  exterior  of  a  build- 
ing may  be,  it  amounts  to  but  little  if  its 
interior  proves  a  failure  in  the  matter  of 
plastering.  Workmanship  has  no  doubt 
much  to  do  with  the  presentment  of  the 
ceilings  and  sides  of  a  room,  but  if  the 
Lime  and  Plaster  employed  in  the  work  is 
not  of  a  superior  quality,  a  very  little  time 
is  required  to  demonstrate  the  insufficiency 
of  either  or  both  of  these  elements  to  the 
work. 

Messrs.  White  &  LafTerty  have  added 
to  their  extensive  business  the  exclusive 
sale  of  the  celebrated  Tremain's  Cement, 
which  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  in 
the  East,  where  it  has  been  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  capitol  building  at 
Albany,  New  York,  and  at  the  State  dam 
across  the  Mohawk  river  at  Cohoes,  New 
York. 

The  employment  of  the  best  Lime  and 
Cement  in  the  construction  of  our  buildings 
will  prove  to  l>e  an  absolute  economy,  and 
the  attention  of  all  parties  interested  will 
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be  profitably  employed  in  a  consideration 
of  the  above  mentioned  articles. 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK. 
Our  readers  will  find  the  store  of  Gould 
Bros.  &  Dibblee,  Ordamental  Iron  Manu- 
facturers, 149  and  151  State  street,  a  per- 
fect Art  Gallery  of  Ornamental  Iron  Work 
of  every  description.  The  Gould  Bros, 
are  well  known  in  Chicago,  having  been 
for  many  years  engaged  in  the  grocery 
trade  here.  Mr.  Dibblee  is  late  of  New  York 
city,  where  he  was  in  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness. The  new  firm  will  be  found  reliable 
and  pleasant  to  deal  with,  and  they  are 
determined  to  keep  the  best  assortment  of 
Ornamental  Iron  Goods  in  the  country. 
They  have  just  furnished  the  Iron  Orna- 
mental work  for  the  public  grounds  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  including  eight  large  fig- 
ures representing  the  Four  Seasons,  chairs, 
fountains,  etc.  Large  numbers  of  Metal 
Animals  have  been  furnished  for  private 
grounds  in  and  about  this  city,  and  Croquet 
Settees  and  Tents  for  croquet  -  grounds. 
They  have  a  large  stock  of  Crestings  for 
Mansard  Roofs,  samples  of  which  may  be 
seen  on  the  Lakeside  Building,  McCor- 
mick's  Hall,  and  other  public  and  private 
buildings.  They  make  a  specialty  of  Chairs 
of  iron,  and  iron  and  wood  combined,  and 
are  the  sole  agents  for  French  Patent  Bou- 
levard Chairs  and  Settees.  The  firm  will 
be  pleased  to  have  the  reader  call,  where 
everything  in  the  shape  of  Iron  Work  can 
l>e  seen,  and  a  pleasant  hour  spent  in  ex- 
amining the  various  designs  for  Fountains, 
Vases,  Statuary,  Railings,  etc. 


MESSRS.  BLISS  &  TORRE Y'S  ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 

Few  people  realize  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  their  fellow  -  creatures  are  crippled 
in  some  way ;  and  a  first  visit  to  the  store 
of  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Torrey  always  causes 
surprise  at  the  quantities  of  crutches,  trusses, 
supporters,  galvanic  batteries,  etc.,   found 


in  stock,  and  more  astonishment  at  the 
amount  of  work  they  do  to  order  for  cases 
of  deformity  requiring  some  special  appa- 
ratus. Their  Surgical  Instrument  stock  is 
complete  as  it  can  be  made,  comprising 
everything  necessary  for  taking  the  human 
frame  to  pieces,  as  well  as  all  apparatus  re- 
quired for  putting  it  together  again.  Add 
to  all  this  their  large  business  in  Druggists' 
Sundries  and  Fancy  Goods,  with  a  stock 
from  which  a  beginner  can  select  every- 
thing needed  for  the  outfit  and  stock  of  a 
first  -  class  drug  -  store,  except  the  drugs, 
and  our  readers  will  see  that  this  establish- 
ment has  assumed  proportions  second  to 
none  in  their  line  of  business  ;  and  a  visit 
to  their  place,  171  and  173  Randolph  street, 
between  the  Sherman  and  Briggs  houses, 
would  be  interesting  to  anyone. 


GRATES  AND  MANTLES. 

The  Hackett  Patent  Grate  exposition  at 
Nos.  56  &  58  Fifth  avenue,  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  parties  desiring  to  com- 
bine economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel 
with  superior  excellence  in  the  artistic  mer- 
its of  the  beautiful  Marbleized  Iron  Man- 
tles which  contain  these  grates.  The 
Hackett  Grate  consumes  less  fuel,  makes 
more  heat  and  less  ashes,  than  any  other 
grate.  The  ashes  never  accumulate,  be- 
cause, the  basket  being  oval,  they  are  con- 
stantly sifting  through  at  front,  back  and 
ends.  The  upper  part  or  dome  of  the 
grate  consists  of  a  concave  tile,  which  pro- 
duces a  radiation  of  heat  in  all  directions, 
and  fonns  the  throat  of  *he  flue,  so  that 
blunders  in  grate  -  setting  are  prevented. 
Air  is  admitted  under  the  basket  into  a 
chamber,  from  which  the  only  outlet  is 
through  the  double  row  of  small  holes  im- 
mediately over  the  fire,  causing  a  consump- 
tion of  smoke  and  gases,  the  generating  of 
great  heat,  and  a  saving  in  fuel.  Beauty, 
comfort,  health  and  economy  are  all  com- 
bined in  the  Hackett  Grate. 
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BLISS  &  TORREY 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

Druggists'  Sundries  '&  Surgical  Inst 

171  ami   173  Raniwlph  Street. 


CHICAGO. 

Druggist's  Scales 

Suppoi 

Chamois  Skins 

Elastif 

Traveling  Flasks, 

Crutch 

Pockel  Books. 

Should 

Shop  Ware, 

(ialvan 

(ilass  Labels, 

Knee  ( 

Porcelain  Mortars 

Anklet 

Wedge  wood  Mori  ant, 

Kkeleu 

Chemical  Ware, 

Maniki 

Perfumeries, 

Ayenls 

Toilet  Soaps, 

Crk-bi: 

Toilet  Powder-, 

Instrur 

Sponges, 

only  co 

Rubber  Goods 

in  the 

T raises, 

HITCHCOCK  ft  WALK! 

lunliftirtTi  at  GhhiI  Igtili  Tor  lb  Ctktatal 
8TKAH   AND   HAND-POWER 


£ftfleatriiaiii 


LITTLE  GIANT  MANGLES  &  MYSTIC  WEI! 


Markey'*  1'atent  Lath  Mill,  also,  Ayetit  for  Dean's  F 
Acting  Steam  I'ump,  and 

ME1TEBLY   &    XHMBEORX/y; 


IVo.   128  3Hi<*lii«-«Jn  Stre< 

CHICAGO. 

SE.Vfl  FOM  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  AHD  PMC 


HILLET,  DAVIS  &  GO. 

PIANOS. 


Seventy  five  Premiums  Awarded  for  BEST  PIANO. 

20,000  have  been  Manufactured  and  are  now  in  Use. 


The  manufacturers  of  the  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.  Piano  desire  to  PLACE  A 
FEW  FACTS  before  an  intelligent  community.  Thev  claim  ability  to  prove  Uie 
superiority  of  their  instrument  among  ALL  RIVAL  PIANOS,  and  invite  A  MO- 
MENT OF  ATTENTION  from  those  contemplating  a  thoughtful  and  caution* 
investment  of  money  in  Pianos,  to  the  following  extracts  selected  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  letters  from  German  Masters,  whose  names  are  IMMORTAL  and  whose  pro- 
fessional opinions  stand  for  the  HIGHEST  MODERN  AUTHORITY  in  mn^ic; 

11  It  in  the  most  admirable  Instrument  ever 
made."  Franz  Liszt, 

First  of  Living  Pianists. 

"I  pronounce  the  instrument  the  beet  and 
richest  in  sound  I  have  ever  heard." 

Prof.  E.  Fr.  Riohter. 
Composer  and  Teacher  Leipzig  Conservatory. 

"  The  most  exquisite  instrument  I  ever  played 
on.M  Dr.  Theodore  Kullak,  * 

Court  Pianist,  Berlin. 

'*  In  roundness  and  strength  of  tone  it  repre- 
sents the  perfection  of  munical  mechanism. 

Joheph  Joachem, 
Chief  Director  Berlin  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

**  Unites  all  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  most 
exquisite  modern  key  instruments.  It  surpasses 
all  the  other  productions  of  art  of  this  kind." 

A.  W.  Gotthciialk, 
Court  Organist.  Weimar. 

"  These  Pianos  are  as  nearly  absolute  perfec- 
tion as  it  is  possible  for  the  instrument  to  be 
brought."  Franz  Abt, 

(ierman  Song  Writer. 

44  They  perfectly  satisfy  every  demand  made 
regarding  touch,  delicacy  of  expression  and 
power  of  tone."  *    Frank  Bendkl. 

Pupil  of  Liszt. 

"  This  Piano  bids  defiance  to  all  competition, 
both  among  our  own  best  instruments  and  those 
of  America,  as  Steinway  and  others." 

Oust.  Rek  hardt, 
Chief  Musical  Director  Prussian  Court, 

In  addition  to  these  explicit  and  concise  testimonials  by  Foreign  Masters,  which  would  seem  I* 
place  the  HALLET  &  DAVIS  PIANO  above  all  question  of  precedence  and  superiority,  ataslbr 

firofessional  endorsements  of  its  general  superiority  are  given  in  the  written  opinions  of  the  tea&V 
ng  Pianists  and  Organist*  of  the  flitted  States,  including  the  naroos  of  a  thonsaud  Teachers 
Professors  of  Music  in  our  leading  Academies  and  Seminaries. 

These  Pianos,  both  Grand  and  Square,  can  he  seen  In  Chfcaf*  In  lanre  nowhere,  with 
variety  of  other  manufactures,  at  the  Piano  and  Onran  Ware reonta  of 

W.    W.    KI1VE 

*    Bole  Northwestern  Agi 
W A  HASH  AVENUE  AND    Vith   STBi 


**  It  excited  my  astonishment.  It  sarpaaae*  in 
power  and  fullness  of  tone  all  other  instruments 
which  I  have  ever  Iteard."    Joseph  CknreL, 

Musical  Director  Prussia*  ConrL 

*•  The  beet  Piano  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.    They 

far  excel  all  other  manufactures."  "  H.  Saxq,  „* 

Royal  Prussian  Musical  Director. 

"  I  can  only  wish  that  *uch  exquisite  Pmnet 
may  soon  be  generally  known  and  find  thoir 
way  to  all  Germany."        Ferdinand  David, 
Composer  and  Teacher  Leipzig  Conserratorjr. 

**  I  can  conscientiously  assure  yon  that  I  never 
before  heard  so  perfect  an  instrument," 

Jules  De  Swrjkt. 
Royal  Concert  Master,  Beritn. 

"It  is  the  nearest  perfection  of  anything  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  and  examined.*' 

W.  Safer, 
Leading  Organ  Manufacturer  of  Europe 

k,The  best  instrument  I  ever  played  on,  hi 
tone  and  mechanical  workmanship/'' 

ANTOJi   CaSPBUCH, 

Composer.  Frankfort^os*»thc  Main. 

**  A  production  of  Art  of  the  «*# *rst  order. 
hucH  a*  ha*  never  btforr  been  br&tght  to  tid* 
country."'  J.  Xetlissov. 

Court  IManist,  Si.  Petersburg. 

"  I  am  very  proud  to  hear  It  said  in  this  land 
of  musicians  that  so  admirable  a  piano  has  never 
been  manufactured  in  Germany.-' 

Gsorue  Bancroft. 
American  Legation. 


A  large  assortment  of  NEW  PIANOS  and  OBOi 

ing  to  pay  by  installments  can  be  ac< 


.r.    J.  SPALDING  A  CO.,  PRINTERS.  CHI 
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Oi:r  patented  improvement  fur  constructing  Burglar 
Proof  Work  with  Dovetails,  Conical  Arbors  and  Tenon 
and  Groove,  renders  them  alike  impervious  to  wedges, 
drills,  sledges,  or  any  of  the  appliances  of  the  most  skil- 
ful burglars.  Not  one  dollar  has  ever  been  taken  from  one 
nf  our  Burglar  Proofs  by  burglars  or  violence. .  The  largest 
assortment  in  the  city  from  which  to  select,  and  at  prices  that 
defy  competition.  Over  72,<X>0  now  in  use.  Call  and  see 
us  or  send  for  circular. 

Hall's 'Safe  &  Lock  Co., 

147  &  149  Dearborn  St. 
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Chas.  Tobky,  Pros..  F.  B.  Tobby,  Treas. 

P.  POIITKK  TUAYKK,  V.  Pit*.  C.  C.  McAlUSTER,  Supt 


THAYER 


FURNITURE 

COMPANY. 

195, 197  and  199  State  Street, 

F*CTO*r,  8S.  88, 9&  *  99  W.  8*#PQM,r*  St., 


CHICAGO. 

Anson  Stager,  Pres  Eusha  Gray,  Supt.  Enos  M.  Barton,  Sec*y. 

WESTERN 

ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 

:hcal  Instruments, 

BUCH  AB 

^L^T]STTJlSrCI^LTORS, 

For  Hotels,  Steamships  and  Dwellings. 

Eleetro-Mereari&l  Fire  Alarms, 

For  Hotels,  Steamships  and  all  kinds  of  buildings. 

ELECTRIC  TIME  DIALS,  WATCH  CLOCKS, 

Printing  Telegraph  Instruments,  Galvanometers,  Signal  Apparatus,  and 
all  kinds  of  Morse  Telegraph  Instruments  and  supplies. 


THE  LAKESIDE  ADVERTISER. 


WOVEN  WIRE  MATTRESS  CO, 

HARTFORD,  CONN., 

28©  State  St^Chlcage,  111. 

WESTERN  DEALERS  PROMPTLY  SUPPLIED1 

ASK  YOTJH  FUHNITURK  DBALBB  FOB  THB 

HABTFORD  WOVEN  WIRE  MATTRESS, 

AND   BUY  NO   OTHHB, 

CLEAN,  LUXURIOUS  AND  DURABLE. 

Also,   Beds    Complete,   Folding    Cota,   Ete.,    Et<*. 

j.  r.  srajva.  Minute**. 
PLUMBER  TO  THE  GRAND  PACIFIC  HOTEL. 

HUGH    WATT, 

PRACTICAL  PLUOEE 

92  HARRISON  STREET, 
Corner  4th  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


BATHS,  WATER  CLOSETS, 

BOILERS,  WASH  BASINS,  Etc. 
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PATENT  IMPROVED 


ilfllG 


-AND- 


ervine  Paint 


A  PERFECT  PROTECTION  FROM  THE   ELEMENTS. 


IT  IS 


The  CheHpent  ami  most  durable  paint  in  une. 


IT  IS 


Adapted  to  n*rw  and  old  roofn  of  all  Itinrtjs. 


IT  IS 


Tlie  bent  paint  ever  produoed  for  the  preservation  oi  TI>T, 
ZINC,  IRON,  WOOD  and  SHUSrO-LTC,  FKLT  and  PLASTIC 
SLATE  .ROOIT'S. 


Cl-IT 


}W 


fcTfiTltS!    Jf%rX 


wn&3»m 


m§ 


Mak£s  the  roof  impervious  to  Frost,  Heat,  Sxow  or  Rain. 


FELT  AND  GRAVEL  ROOFING 

Weighs  700  pounds  to  the  square. 

F2LT  ROOFING  with  THIS  PAIHT 

Weighs  but  100  pounds  to  the  square. 


WE  CAN  COVER  ANY  STYLE  OF  ROOF  AND 
MAKE  IT  POSITIVELY  WATER-PROOF. 


ITor  further  particulars,  apply  to 

J 


*» 


Sole  Agent  for  Chicago. 

K001 6,  IICHAN6S  BUILDING,  COL  CLARK  k  WASHINGTON  STS. 
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STEAM  MARBLE  WORKS 


OF- 


The  (jowen  Marble  Co,, 

No.   11  NORTH  CLARK  STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


The  most  extensive  establishment  of  the  kind  west  of  New  York  City. 
We  have  always  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of 

MARBLE  &  SCOTCH  GRANITE  MONUMENTS, 

of  our  own  manufacture  and  importation,  and  the  finest  assortment  of 

MARBLE  AND  SLATE  MANTEfLS, 

to  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

Our  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  MARBLE  TOPS  for  Furniture,  COUNTERS 
for  Offices,  PLU1VJBERS'  SLABS,  and  all  kinds  of  MARBLE  WORK,  are  unsur- 
passed. 

\ 

White  &  Lafferty, 


Successors  to 


• 


W.  S.  BOGLE  &C0., 

MANUFACTITHKRS    AND    IJIOAI.KKH    IX 

Lime,  Stucco, 


HAIB,    &C. 

Exclusive  Agents  for  the  sale  of 


Tremain's  Manlius  Cement 

•  •  •  .« . 

S.  F.  White.  T.  A.  Laffkrty. 

70  MARKET  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
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CHEAP  CARPETS 


Unequalled  opportunity  for  our  friends  and 
customers  to  procure  good  goods  cheap. 


Having  purchased  the  stock  of  a  bankrupt  manu- 
facturer, offer  a  line  of  Body  Brussels  carpeting  at 
prices  that  distance  competition. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 

Sow  -is  the  time  for  Bargains. 

100  pes.  Brussels,  -  $1.65  per  yd.,  worth  $2.25 
200  pes.  Brussels,  -  $1.85  per  yd.,  worth  $2.35 
100  pes.  Brussels,    -    $2.00  per  yd.,  worth  $2.50 

These  G-oods  will  be  offered  at  the  above  prices 
for  a  short  time  only.  Parties  desiring  to  purchase 
during  the  present  or  ensuing  season  will  SAVE 
MONEY  by  making  their  purchases  now.  If  not 
desired  to  be  delivered  immediately,  we  will  bale 
the  goods  and  store  them,  free  of  charge  and  at  our 
risk,  until  required. 

ALLEN  *  MACKEY, 

180  ST-AJTE  ST., 

Monroe  St.,  opposite  Palmer's  Hotel. 
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M.  W.  &  P.  LESTER, 


Mannfkcturer*  of  and  Dealers  In 


ces,  ranges,: 


B 

AGENTS    FOR 

Dnparpet  &  Hnet's  Imperial  Frencb  Hotel  Ranges,  Broilers,  Carving 

Tables,  Coffee  and  Tea  Urns,  Copper  fare,  &c. 

MAGEE'S  DOUBLE  (ELEVATED)  OVEN  FAMILY  RAH 6ES, 

AND    THE 

"  GOTHIC* ••  0HIMME¥  10 Pt. 


IMo.   304  Htatc  Street, 

CHIOAOO. 


O.  Sherman,  Gen.  Supt.  Fred.  J.  Sherman,  Sec'y. 


THE    CHICAGO 


COMPANY. 


Nos.  713  &  715  WABASH  AVE. 


THE  LAKESIDE  ADVERT! 


|I 


CRIMINAL   INV-6 

Lift  and   Health  are  t'md'i.  [rifta; 

Ihem  by  neglect.      We  can  if 

Ihe  disorders  of  the  stomach,   I 

lead    lo    chronic    dyspepsia.  dysen 

complaint  a)td  paralyiirs,  by  h»vin 

TARRAHfS.jrFBBVBSOIHT  SBUTZBl 

It  tuu  been  a  proven  fact  for  thirty  joiirn.  thai  thin  agreeable  and  whole) 
prccnl  the  minor  ailment*  of  the  body  from  cnlminatlBff  lo  dangeroo* 
at  the  proper  time.    Meet  the  nwl  pjmnioro*  mlth  this  inetilmablc  rem 

HOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGIST! 
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56  &  58  Fifth  Avei 

CHICAGO, 
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